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THBORBTICAL SYNTHESIS OF SUPERNOVA SPECTRA 

FRED L. WHIPPLE AND CECIUA PAYNS^aAPOSCHSIN 

Harvard CoUege Observatory 
{Read Apnl i8, 19m 
ABaxnACT 

The flUpemovfD have already been shown to be temporary stare the intrinsic bright- 
nem of which at maximum light greatly exceeds that of any other known star, and m in- 
deed of the same order as the brightness of an external galaxy The spectra of these 
unique objects appear to consist of extremely wide bands (200± Angstroms) not pre* 
viously identified either as absorption or emission lines or bands of known substances 
As a working hypothesis the authors have assumed that the spectra of supemovie 
consist (principally) of permitted emission lines of astrophysically Cf>mmon dements 
superimposed upon a continuous background The lines are further assumed to be 
br^ened by a Doppler effect of expansion in the atmosphere, a process not unlike 
that generally assumed for the production of the spectra of ordinary nov» A total 
line breadth corresponding to a relative expansion of 12,000 km/sec (measured along 
the line of sight) was adopted for the supemovie, in conformity wi^ the observed 
breadths of some of the prominent spectral features 

Evidence of various kinds shows that the effective temperature of the supemovs 
near maximum light is relatively low (of the order of lO^OOO* K) The continuous 
spectrum appears to decrease in intensity with the time, and the temperature to nse 
within the first two hundred days after maximum light 

Because of the overlapping of greatly widened emission lines at the velocitifis con- 
sidered, the ordinary methods of companng laboratory and stellar spectra were not 
apphcable It was necessary tii combine adopted spectra of vanous atoms by the double 
process of widening the lines in proportion to wave-length (with inverted-parabohc 
profiles) and then summing the intensities at small intervals of wave-length, with the 
inclusion of suitable background oontinua These synthesised spectra were m a form 
for direct oompanson with the intensity distributions of the observed spectra, as inferred 
from micro^otometer tracings of the spectra of two supemove as published by R 
Minkowski 

Since the whole value of the method depended upon an accurate knowledge of the 
relative intensities of the lines of each atom, all the intensities were calculated from 
modern atomic theory by means of the summation rules and the Einstein probability 
coefficients The detailed method necessarily differed from atom to atom, and labora- 
tory intensities were used as checks when theory was available, or in some cases directly 
Theoretioaf determinations were made of the relative intensities of the permit^ 
lines of nineteen spectra, including hydrogen, helium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, sodium, 
calcium and Iron m various stages of ionisation Complete tables of the transitions 
and the theoretical intensities of all of the hues studied are presented 

By combining the spectra at various levels of temperature (ionisation) it was 
possible to duphcate many of the features of the supernova spectra The peculiar rod 
shift with time, observed only m the blue region of the spectrum, is now explained as a 
fortuitous effect arisuig from changes in the emission spectra with increasing temperature 
Hydrogen appears to be relatively less abundant than in the atmospheres of ordinaiy 
Stan or novn, while iron appears to be reiatively more abundant than in stellar atmoa- 
phem Some nova% however, have shown very intense spectra of iron 

The resolts of the investigation are favomfc^ to the supposition that the supernovn 
are not essentially different from ordinary novn in their atmospheric phenommia, except 
for the sealed the outburst and the consequent details of some of the physical prooessci 

raodunonw or ths aubrioak phumophical bocixtt, 

von. M| xo. 1, APSiiP, 1941 
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The purpose of the present investigation is to examine the 
possibility that the spectra of supemovs consist essentially of a 
continuum on which the bright Imes of common atoms are super- 
posed Before more speculative interpretations can be accepted it 
is necessary to exhaust the possibihties of analysis in terms of 
recognized transitions of known atoms (or molecules) in states of 
excitation that have been observed astrophysically This analysis 
IS restricted by the requirement that the implied physical processes 
must be internally consistent and must also be consistent with 
other processes that are generally believed to obtain in related 
phenomena. In a simple and direct fashion we are attempting to 
duplicate the observed spectral phenomena without recourse to 
new processes and hitherto unobserved conditions. 

Details of the spectra of five supemovs have been published 
Z Centauri in N G C 5253 by Pickenng (1897) ; SN 1926 N.G.C. 
4303 and SN 1936 N.G C. 4273 by Humason (1936), SN 1937 
N G.C 1003 by Minkowski (1939) and by Strohmeier (1938) , and 
SN 1937 N G C 4182 by Minkowski (1939), by Popper (1937) and 
by Strohmeier (1937) There has been no agreement as to the 
identiheation of the few features that can be distinguished in these 
spectra They appear, at any given interval after maximum, to 
be substantially similar, if not identical, though of the more 
recently observed supernova in N.G C 5907 Humason and 
Minkowski (1940) state, “Its spectrum suggests important devia- 
tions from the normal pattern hitherto observed in supernovse.” 

Although the spectrum of Z Centaun was at first described by 
Miss Cannon (1913) as resembhng Class R, measures by Johnson 
(1936) showed features incompatible with this classification, and 
confirmed the suggestions of Ritchey and Pease (1917), of 
Vorontsov-Velyaminov (1931) and of C. Payne-Gaposchkm (1936), 
that supemovs have bright-line spectra It is obvious, if this 
interpretation be correct, that the bright lines must be exceed- 
ingly wide. 

Recent mvestigations, notably that of Minkowski (1939), show 
that the spectra of supernovse undergo striking changes as a func- 
tion of time after maximum light In the blue regiop of the 
spectrum the changes appear as a progressive shifting of the main 
features toward the red, an effect not shared by the features in 
the green, yellow, and red. A physical red-shift that affects only 
a Umited region of the spectrum is difficult to envisage. In the 
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present investigation it will be shown that this shift ran be ex- 
plained without recourse to special physical processes. 

Our method is to assume that emission lines are enormously 
widened and that their profiles combine additively in the formation 
of the spectrum, which is superposed upon a contmuum. For this 
purpose it IS necessary to decide upon the appropriate atomic 
spectra, to determine the relative mtcnsities of the hnes, and to 
choose a suitable continuum. In the choice of spectra to be used 
we are guided by astrophysical abundance, and limited by labwa- 
tory information and theory based upon it All possible atomic 
spectra of hydrogen, helium, carbon, nitrogen, and oxjrgen, all 
available spectra of iron, the spectrum of neutral sodium and of 
once ionized calcium have been used in the 83rnthesis This list 
includes all the commoner atomic species except magnesium and 
silicon, which, upon investigation, did not appear to contribute 
appreciably In the following section are presented the methods 
of obtaining the relative intensities of the hnes in these spectra, 
and the numerical values. 

The Emission Line Intensities 

The relative intensities of the emission hnes in the spectrum of 
a given atom in a particular stage of ionization are given by the 
formula 

7 ocTTnrAnB' SXp (— (1) 

where n and n' are the respective quantum numbers of the lower 
and upper states, v is the statistical weight, and is the Ein- 
stein probability factor. Since numerical values of the A’s were 
available only for H 1, He I, and He ll, it was necessary to make 
estimates of the transition probabilities for the other elements 
Within multiplets it was possible to use the strengths given by 
Russell (1036), and for the relative strengths of multiplets in 
transition arrays, the tables given by Goldberg (1936) The 
strengths, S, are related to the A’s by the following relation. 

( 2 ) 

For certain spectra it was posable to estimate values of the 
Ladenbufg factor,/, by means of the sum rule (Kuhn and Thomas- 
Reiche, 1938). Lme intensities based on these estimates are 
correct only in order of magnitude. This procedure is justified 
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for relatively simple atoms. The A*b may be calculated from the 
/’s by the relation 

Ann’ * (8) 

For the hydrogemc atoms, C IV, N V, and O VI, the radial 
quantum mtegrals, cv*, as derived by Condon and Shortley (1936) 
were utilised. The relevant transitions are those between levels 
of high orbital quantum number so that the assumption of hydro- 
genic wave functions is justified. 

For certain complicated spectra, notably Fe II and Fe III, the 
assumption of Russell-Saunders couphng is mapplicable, except 
within certain muitiplets, so that the methods of the preceding 
paragraph cannot be used The only procedure available was the 
adoption of intensities on the basis of laboratory and astrophysical 
determmations 

For all spectra where laboratory intensities were available, 
theoretical intensities were checked by comparison of the two. 
The relation published by Russell (1925) showed that the squares 
of the laboratory intensities detemuned by A S. King are pro- 
portional to the true intensities. This proportionality was general- 
ized to apply to all laboratory intensities, and was found to be 
statistically quite accurate, when a suitable temperature was 
adopted in formula (1) 

The detailed method of obtaining the theoretical intensities for 
each of the atomic spectra is described in a brief paragraph pre- 
ceding the corresponding table below. These methods are sum- 
marized in Table I; the fundamental quantities adopted for the 
calculation are listed in the column headed “Method.” 


TABLE I 


Meihdd 

AtomlD Bpentra 

A 

H I, He 1. Hell 

/ub 

Nil, Oil, Fell 

SJ 

C III, N IV, 0111, OIV, 0 V, Nel, CaU 


CU,N1U 


ClV,NV,OVI 

/lab 

Felll 


For each atomic spectrum an appropriate temp^ture was 
assumed, ranging from 15,000° K for hydrogen to 100,000° K for 
O VI these temperatures are given in the descnptive paragraphs. 
In some of the spectra a very large range in excitation potential is 
represented. Those lines that would be relatively strengthened at 
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higher temperatures (high E.P ) are marked in the tables 
double daggers; those that would be relatively strengthened at 
lower temperatures (low E P ), with daggers Because of the 
great widths assumed for the lines m the synthesized spectra, 
multiplets not covering a great range in wave-length have been 
summed in intensity and treated as a smgle line. If the intensitieB 
of the individual lines are desired, they can be calculated from the 
tabulations of the strengths of lines within multiplets as given by 
Russell (1925). The headings of the tables are self-explanatory; 
our adopted relative intensity, I, is given in the last column of 
each. The strongest line (or multiplet) is generally taken to have 
an intensity 100. The wave-lengths for multiplets are means 
weighted according to the intensities. 

Hydrogen I — The intensities were calculated by means of the 
formula* 

/ a n^vAnn' exp (- XnIkT), (la) 

where n' and n are the respective quantum numbers of the lower 
and upper states The values of the Einstein probability coeffi- 
cients Ann’ were taken from Table lla of the theoretical discussion 
by Menzel and Pekeris (1935) The adopted temperature was 
15,000*’ K Since the hydrogen lines clearly do not attain any 
great intensity m the spectra of supemovte it was considered un- 
necessary to calculate the effect of the Balmer continuum, either 
in emission or in absorption 



TABLE 2 



SPBCTBtni or Hydboobn 


X 

romUinatifui 

/ 

3708 

a*P*-10*Pet4s 

4 

3835 

2»P'- »D “ 

6 

3880 

2*P"- S*D “ 

8 

3070 

2*P»- VD •• 

IS 

4102 

'• 

21 

4340 

W- “ 

41 

4861 

2*P'- 4*P " 

100 

6563 

VP*- VD “ 

362 


Helium /—The intensities were calculated by means of the 
formula: 

I cc rnvAnn’ CXP (— X»lkT). (1) 

The weights ir* were calculated from the relataon : 

X. - (2S -H l)(2L + 1). 

The values of Ann' were taken from the calculations by Goldberg 
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■ fci* 

(1939), except for the line at 3187, fur which the value of A»n’ 
was calculated to be 5 54 X 10* The adopted temperature 
was 15,000° K The laboratory intensities are taken from C E. 
Moore (1933). 


TABLE 3 

SPBCTRuif OP Hauim I 


X 

CombinihUon 

^lab 


3188 

2*5 - 4»P' 

8 

6 

3555 

2«P®-10*D 

1,1 

1 

3587 

2*P*- VD 

2,1 

2 

8634 

2»P‘-- 8*D 

2,1 

3 

3705 

2»P®- 7*D 

3,1 

4 

3820 

2»P*- 6*D 

4,1 

7 

3880 

2>S - 3*/*“ 

10 

16 

3927 

2«p»_ gip 

1 

1 

3965 

2'S - 4'P'’ 

4 

2 

4000 

2ip»_ 7ip 

1 

1 

4026 

2*P*- 6*D 

5,1 

14 

4144 

2>P»- 6'D 

2 

1 

4388 

2‘P*- 6'D 

3 

3 

4472 

2*P»- 4*D 

6,1 

32 

4922 

2'P'’- 4‘D 

4 

7 

5016 

2‘S - 3‘P* 

6 

5 

5876 

yP"- 8*D 

10,1 

100 

6678 

2'P*- 3'D 

6 

31 


Helium II — The intensities were calculated as for hydrogen, 
the values of Ann- being taken from Menzel and Pekens (1935). 
The adopted temperature was 30,000° K As a result of the 
difference in excitation, the lines at 4686 and 3203 would be some- 
what intensified at lower temperatures, relative to those of the 
Pickering series. 



TABLE 4 



Spbctbuh or Hsluih II 


X 

Combination 

I 

3203 

3*jD - 5>r etc 

33t 

4100 

4i^’o-.12*G “ 

1 

4200 ' 


1 

4339 


1 

4542 


2 

4686 

8*/> ~ 4V* “ 

, loot 

4859 

gi(7 « 

' 2 

5412 

4»if*- 7HJ “ 

4 

6560 

4*i*«- Wf ** 

7 


Carbon II — The analysis, notation, and laboratory intensities 
were taken from Eldl^n (1933~-1). The intensities were calculated 
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by means of the formula 

I “ exp (- XnIkT), (4) 

/ being the oscillator strength. A temperature of 25,000° K was 
used. Values of / were estimated from the character of the 
Grotrian diagram The weights were made mutually con- 
sistent within the primed and unpnmed systems respectively 
The primed system arises from a parent configuration l«*2«2p, the 
unpnmed system, from a parent configuration 1«*2«*. The relative 
intensities for the two systems were adjusted by means of the 
laboratory intensities of all the lines included in the table, on the 
assumption that the squares of the laboratory intensities were 
proportional to the true intensities of the hnes The table contains 
summed intensities of whole multiplets, the relative intensities of 
which were deduced by means of the tables given by Goldberg 
(1935) 


TABLE 5 

Spsornim op Carbon 11 


X 

Combiiiatiun 

^lab 

/ 

/ 

3361 

3c/>D 

-5p‘P 

2,3 

01 

18 

3385 

Sp'*D 

-4«'‘P 

2, 4,1, 2.2,1 

03 

23 

3877 



b,8,7,6,l,l,l 

12 

42 

3920 

3j»>P 


10,0 

04 

74 

3040 



2,1,0 

12 

4 

3977 

Zd'*D 

-if»D 

3,1 

12 

3 

4015 


-4*'*P 

2.1,0 

03 

3 

4075 

3d'*D 

-4f'*F 

7,5,6 

1 2 

24 

4267 

3<PD 

-iPF 

20,19 

08 

100 

4200 

3d'*D 


1,1 

12 

1 

4318 

3p«P 


2.0,2, 4, 2 

03 

6 

4372 

9d'*P 


6,4A4 

12 

12 

4411 

3d'*D 


6,5 

12 

9 

4610 


-4/'W 

5 

1 2 

10 

4730 

M^F 


2,1 

1 2 

1 

4060 

3p'*P 

-8rf'*P 

2,0,1 

10 

2 

5046 


_4p'*P 

0,1 

05 

5 

5116 


-V'‘D 

2,2 

12 

3 

5140 

3a'*P 

-3p'«P 

3, 2, 0,1,2, 5,3 

16 

35 

5337 

4p*P 


0 

02 

3 

5586 

4«>S 

-6p«P 

1 

18 

15 

5650 

Zt'*P 

-Sp'W 

2.3,4 

16 

0 

5800 

3<PZ> 

-4p*P 

3,4 


41 

6008 

iptp 

-8rf*»P 

0,8,2 

10 

4 

6115 

a«-p 

-Sp'*S 

0 

16 

1 


3«^ 

-Bp*? 

6,10 

1 1 

63 

6780 

it'*p 

-8p'<P 

4, 2,6, 2, 3, 1,3,0 

16 

25 
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Carlton III — The analysis, notation, and laboratory mtandtieB 
were taken from Edl^n (1933 — 1 and 1933 — 2). The intendties 
were calculated as for Carbon II, except that the weights for the 
primed system (parent configuration ls*2p) were increased by a 
factor of 3 relative to the unprimed system (parent configuration 
l8*2«) The correctness of this assumption wm verified by means 
of the laboratory intensities 

A temperature of 40,000° K was used. The lines of relatively 
high excitation potential (strengthened at higher temperatures) 
are marked m the table by double daggers, those of relatively low 
excitation potential, with daggers. 

TABLE 6 

SracTRini or Caxbon III 


X 

Oombhuttum 


/ 

/ 

am 

4pi/> 

5,4 

02 

6 

3704 


2 

1 0 


3887 

4dtD 

2.8.4 

012 

4 


4d**F 

0 

012 

It 


4dtD -SPF 

5 

012 

1 

4060 

4PF -6^ 

0,10,10 

18 


4122 

4p'P -5di/) 

3 

02 

1 

4187 


10 

16 

10 

4326 

8«"P -8p'«D 

8 

12 

6 

4362 

4/'>G 

2 

16 

2t 

4368 


4 

16 

et 

4388 


0,1.2 

0<5 

12 

4516 

4pip 

43 

025 

3 

4504 

4f'*P ^6g"Gt 1 

2 

16 

4t 

46a0 

zt>s -ap*p 

20,10.18 

12 

loot 

4668 

a*"? -ap''P 

4.6,4 

1^ 

0 

5260 

4<i‘D -5p‘P 

0 


2 

6265 

a*'ip ~zp'*8 

0.1,2 

12 1 

2 

5606 

ap»p ~WD 

8 

10 

26t 

6872 

ipiD^Zdap 

— 

10 

0 

6738 

si^p -ap^D 

— - 

12 

4 


Carbon IV — The analysis and notation are those of Edl4n 
(1933 — 2). The quantity co* is equal to 

(41* - l)-‘[j||"rB(nl)fi(n'l - l)drj, 

the radial quantum integral in atomic units (Condon and Shortley, 
1935). Values of the radial quantum integrab for trandtiimB not 
included by Condon and Shorttey were extrapobted graphically 
by the writers; such values are given to two decimal places <mly, 
in the third column of the table. 
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The intensities were calculated by means of the fmmula. 

I « {ca^)v*exp(- xJkT). (6) 

A temperature of 100,000° K was used. The hnes at Xd805, which 
are nearly twenty volts lower in excitation than the other lines, are 
greatly intensified relatively at lower temperatures. 

TABLE 7 

Spuctrcm or Carbon IV 


X 

Combimition 


/ 

8034 

55 -6P 

0051 

45 

4441 

5P-6Z) 

0 764 

18 

4646 

5D-6f 

062 

11 

4656 

sf’-eo 

0 52 

8 

4650 

5G-6// 

028 

5 

4664 

5/5* -6D 

0 64 

1 

46S5 

60-8// 

984 

1 

4685 

6//-8/ 

9 71 

1 

4786 

6i>-6P 

006 

3 

5017 

6P-65 

054 

7 

5805 


1034 

loot 

6502 

6iS-7P 

1 42 

14 


Ntirogev II — The analysis, notation, and laboratory intensities 
are taken from Edl^n (1933-1) and from Freeman (1929). Within 
each Bupermultiplet the intensities of multiplets were calculated 
with the aid of the tables given by Goldberg (1935) A tempera- 
ture of 25,000° K was used. The total intensities of the super- 
multiplets were adjusted by means of the laboratory intensities, on 
the assumption that the squares of the laboratory mtensities are 
proportional to the true intensities 

On the assumption that the laboratory temperature also 
corresponds to 25,000° K, the above calculations lead to the 
following values of / for various transitions To allow for the 


S%n(^Ut and Tnpleis 


QmntetM 


TnutflUtm 

/ 

lYaiwition 

/ 

8« -8p 

1 1 

3» — 3p 

1 1 

8p-4f 

02 




10 

3p-3c2 

10 


04 




04 




chang e in the parent configuration (l8*2«*2p for singlets and 
triplets, la*2a2p* for quintets) the weight factors were multiplied 
by three for the quintets. 
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TABLE 8 

Sracmini or Nimoonr II 


X 

Combination 

pngiiiH 

8p>P-4«>P 

3329 

3p»D-4«'P 

3437 

3«>P -3p'5 

3600 

3p»S -4«*P 

3845 

3p*P-4«*P. 

3919 

3p‘P-3iPP 

3906 

8*>P -3p«D 


3d»P-VH? 


3d‘D-V’i> 

4057 

8d‘D-^P? 

4078 

3d*P-VP 

4134 

3»»P -3p*S 

4171 

Zd^D-ifD 


8p>D-4*>P 

4240 

3^D-4f*F 

4434 

9^P-4PD 

4447 


4466 

3d\P-inP 

4486 

3p*D-3(l'P 


8«PP-VGf7 

4610 

8«PP-</*D 

4625 

8^P -3p*P 

4709 

8p>D-8(i*D 

4792 

3p'D-8<PD 

4860 

3p»D-8«PP 


3p»S -8d»P 

5005 

8*‘P -apip 

5015 

Sp*D-3d'P 

5030 

8»*P-3jAS 

5104 I 

3p«S -4»‘P 

6177 

8p*P-a«i»D 

5180 

8p»D-8<i*P 

5340 

3p*P-8(PP 

6477 

3d>D-4p>D 

5480 

8p»P-8(PP 

5538 

3»*P-8p*D 

5686 

8«*P -8p*D 

5940 

8p'P-8<i*D 

6168 

8(PP-4p'B 

6170 

8(PP-4p*D 

6243 

3d>P ~4p>D 

6284 

3p>D-3d*P 

6347 

8«i*D~4p*P 

6482 

8,ip -spip 

6520 

3<i*D-4p*D 

6566 

8d>P-4p*D 

6611 

8piD<-8(<>P 


8<PD-4p>P 

6870 

SpV~8iPP 



/ 

7 

16 

2A4A8 

53 

6 

17 

8A1 

8 

3i5|Sf3t2»3 

18 

6 

13 


74 

5.4 


1 

1 

1 

7 

2.2 

3 

1,2.3 

8 


2 

3 

7 

8,6 

17 

2,0, 6.2.3 

10 


28 

- 

1 


2 

5 

6 


3 

8,7,6,7,10,8 



4 

2,4,2AA«.2 


2 

0 

4,8.7 

21 

2,8,0,6.1,2,2 

14 


100 

2,6A 

24 

2 

1 

0,2,2,1,1,1,1 

9 

1A8,5,3 

18 

8,2,1, 4 

3 

— 

3 

2.2A2,8A 

11 

2.4,&,1A8A>00,0 

17 

8,6,10,6,6,2 

88 

4,7,2A8,0 

20 

4 

2 

4,1A 

88 

5 

11 

3 

1 

1, 4,1,8 

16 

8 

11 

0,1,0,0,2 

» 6 

— 

0 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2,1.1 

1 
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Nitrogen III The analysis and notation are those of TSd^ n 
(1933 1). The laboratory intensities for the doublet system were 
taken from Edl4n (1933—1), those for the quartet system, from 
Freeman (1928). All of the intensities were derived theoretically 
by the method used for Carbon II, except for the supermultiplet 
282p3p' — 282p3d', for which the assumed value / = 1 0 was 
adjusted to / = 1 2 by means of the laboratory mtensities The 
weights for the primed transitions (parent configuration I«i2s2p) 
were increased by a factor of three as compared to the weights for 
the unprimed transitions (parent configuration l«*2s*) A tem- 
perature of 40,000® K was used The lines at 4638 and 4100 
would be relatively strengthened at lower temperatures because 
their excitation potential is about ten volts lower than those of 
the other lines. 


TABLE 9 


SracTRuif OP Nitrogen III 


X 

CumbinRtion 

^lab 

/ 

I 

3350 

3a^P- 

-3p'*S 

2,1 

10 

5 


3«'<P 

-3p'‘P 

4, 4, 1,2, 3, 7, 6 

10 

58 



4,6,7 

10 

15 

3792 

3p<42). 

-3d'*P 

1 

12 

1 

3938 

8p'«P- 

-8d'«P 

3,4,1 

12 

18 

4001 

4d*Z) 

-6pP 

3,4 

0 1 

2 

4100 

Z^S 

-3p*P 

0,10 

08 

84t 

4205 

Zfiip 

-“3p'*D 

3,6,5 

10 

21 

4335 

Spxp 

-3d'*D 

2,r),3,4,2,2,8,2,l 

12 

10 

4379 


-6»«0 

10 

22 

38 

4526 

8«'*P 

-3p'‘P 

6,7,3, 4,1.3,0 

10 

52 

4536 

Zp^S 

-3d'*P 

3,2,0 

12 

10 

4545 

4p*P 


0 

01 

1 

4638 

8p'P 

-3(PP 

7,10,9 

10 

loot 

4865 

8p«P 


0,1, 0,2,5, 4, 3,2 

12 

43 


8p'*P 

-Sdxp 

2,1,1,00,1,1,1 

12 

5 

6466 

Sp^P 

-9d'*D 

0,2,00,4,2,8,2,2 

12 

9 


Nitrogen IV — The analysis and notation are taken from Edl4n 
(1933 — 1 and 1933 — 2). All intensities were denved theoretically 
by the method used for Carbon II. The weights for the pruned 
transitions (parent configuration l8*2p) were increased by a factor 
of three relative to those for the unpnmed transitions (parent 
configuration l8*2«), The adopted temperature was 100,000® K. 
At lower temperatures the hnes at X\3480, 4058 and 6383 would be 
relatively intensified because their excitation potentials are some 
ten volts lower than the average level. 
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TABLE 10 

SracTBUii or Nmwaur IV 


X 

j Combination 

/ 

/ 

3463 


12 

8 

3480 

8**S -3p*P 

12 

loot 

3700 

8p'*D>3il»P 

10 

1 

374$ 

3»'‘P -ip'^D 

12 

12 


Zpip -arD 

10 

art 

4178 

3p'W-8rf'*P 

10 

11 

4605 

8«'*P ^Zp»S 

12 

0 

4743 

3p’*D-Zd>*D 

10 

6 

5073 


10 

0 

5240 

8*'*P -Zp'»D 

12 

1 

5734 

Zp'^P-Zd^D 

10 

4 

5830 

Zptp-Zd^P 

10 

8 

6383 

3«»5 -8p‘P 

12 

6t 


Nitrogen V — The analysis and notation are taken from Edl^n 
(1033 — 1 and 1933 — 2). The calculations were made exactly as for 
Carbon IV. The line at X4609 (35 ~ 3P) has an excitation more 
than thirty volts lower than those of the other lines, and would be 
intensified at temperatures lower than the assumed value of 
100,000“ K. 

TABLE 11 

SracrmTii or Nitboobt V 


X 

ComhinAtion 

1 . . . 

1 ....... . . 

/ 

3161 

5P-6S 

054 

64 

4385 

asf-7P 

142 

100 

4600 

as-3P 

1084 

1240t 

4751 

6P-7D 

080 

ao 

4038 

6D-7F 

0.90 

18 

4043 

6P-7G 

0.54 

8 

4045 

6G-7H 

045 

6 

4945 

6H-7/ 

Oil 

8 

4952 

6P-7D 

028 

4 

5067 

6D-7P 

062 

8 

5273 

8P-75 

092 

15 

6719 

7S-$P ‘ 

172 

29 


Oxygen 11 — The analysis, notation, and intensities were taken 
from Edl4n (1938 — 1 and 1935) when possible. For other lines, 
not specifically tabulated by Edl5n, the intenaties wfre taken from 
Fowler (1926), Relative intensities of muitiplets witUn the three 
transition arrays 3s — 8p; 3p — 3d; and 3d — ^ were calculated 
with the aid of Goldberg’s tables, as was done for Nitrogen II. 
The relative intensities of the trandtion arrays were adinsted by 
means of the laboratory intensities. A temperature of ^,000^ K 
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was adopted. The total range in level between the lines of low and 
high excitation is about eight volts. The intenmties marked with 
colons were deduced from the laboratory intensities alone. 


TABLE 12 

SPBCTBClf or OXTOBN II 


X 

OombiiiRtion 

Ilftb 

/ 

3130 

3p*D‘-*^P 

1,SA7A10A4 

84 

3272 

3p*f"-4»*D 

7,7 

18 


3p‘P*-4*<P 

7.9, 5, 4, 8, 6, 6 

41 

3384 

3p*6f*-3rf»i» 

73 

23 

3408 

3p»H*-4»«Z) 

7,6 

11 

3465 


5,5,8 

25 

3720 

0 

» 

1 

1 

7.8,9 

33t 

3732 


23 

5 

3760 

Spis- -4t>P 

6.5,4 

8 

3805 

3p»P’-4PP 

3, 6, 4, 4 

11 

3360 

8p*D*-3rf*D 

8,8,8A6,4,2,1,4,7 

21 


3p*D*-3c^P 

1,2,1 Al ,4 

1 

3913 

3«*D -3p’P" 

10,2,6 

16 

8971 

WP -8p*P® 

5,7,10,5 

87t 

4024 

3fiF -ifiiy 

1 

ot 


d<PF 

3,2,00,0,0,0,0,0 

1 

4054 

3rfif 

00,0 

It 

4061 


2,8 

3 


3p*D°-3iPF 

4,6.A10,4,8,5,0,0 

100 

4087 

8d'F 

4 

3t 

4096 

3<PF 

0,6,0,8,7 

16 

4107 

3(PF 

1 

0 

4110 

3p>P^-3d*D 

8,6.4,7A4,8,2 

48 

4112 

3}^F*-3d^D 

1.1 

1 

4143 

8p4p»_3,j4p 

4A6.0.7,3,4 

16 

4144 

3p'*P -3d'*D 

4,0,2,1,0,14) 

5 

4187 

8p*P’-8<«7 

8,10 

21 

4194 

8p*B*-8d'P 

2,00,1 

2 

4253 

SrfiO -4PN* 

4,4 

3t 


3tPD -4f*r 

1,0,2,1,1.8,0,4 

10 


3d^P 

1,0,4A1.0 

6 

4314 


0,0 

1 

4824 

3^P*-3^ 

1,2 

2 

4888 

3(PG -4^* 

0 

Ot 

4880 

I^H*-8d'B 


6 

4886 

8(4P -ap'P" 

8f8|3,6,7A7 

68t 

4341 

8(PF -4PO* 

8,1 

6 

4844 

SSfd -ipD" 

1,1 

It 

4840 


5,6 

20 
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TABLE Vi—CmlmMd 


X 

Combination 

/ifch 

/ 

4350 

3d*J!> 

1.1.0 

1 

4378 


0,0 

It 

4300 

3p*D*-Sd»D 

1.4.7, 1 

6 

4425 


8,10,6 

45t 

4446 

8p‘F’ -3d‘F 

5,6 

5 

4465 

Zs»S -3p'*P 

4,4,1,4,1 

10 

4488 

Z(PP 

2,0 

It 

4400 

3<PP 

3,2 

3 

4502 

8«*D -ap*#” 

0,8 

24 

4608 

3<PZ) 

0,5,1 

4 

4650 

4678 


6,0,10,6,9 

4,8,2 

02t 

4608 

3p*P*-3rf*P 

0,1,2,0 

3 

4700 

3p*2>'*“3<i*P 

1.7,3 

7 

4708 

3d»D 

0 

0 

4710 

8p*D“-3d>P 

8,6,2 

26 

4843 

-4/*P"? 

0 

ot 

4868 

3p*P“-3rf»i) 

8,5 

2 

4010 

3p<iS®-3d«P 

4,6,6 

11 

4045 

8p*P*-8rf*/) 

6,7,3 

11 

5185 

3p*P*-3cPP 

4,2.8,6 

8 

6680 

8a*P -8p»iS® 

4,5 

2t 


Oxygen III — The analysis and notation are from Edl4n 
(1933 — 1) The intensities are from Miss Moore (1933) for the 
lines that she tabulates, and from Edl4n (1933 — 1) for other lines. 
All the intensities were derived theoretically by the method used 
for Carbon II. The weight factors for transitions of parent con- 
figuration ls*282p’ were taken to be three times those for l8*28*2p 
Instead of the factor 3, a factor of 4.4 would be derived by com- 
parison with the laboratory intensities. Smce the transitions of 
l8’'28*2p are of lower excitation by about ten volts, the discrepancy 
would be removed by the adoption of a temperature of 46,000* K, 
instead of the temperature of 40,000* K actually used. The 
theoretical values of the intensities were therefore retained. 

Oxygen IV — Analysis, notation, and mtensities^are taken from 
Edl4n (1933 — 1 and 1933 — 2) The cidculations w^ carried out as 
for Carbon II, with an adopted temperature of 100,000* K. The 
value of / was 1.0 for all hnes excepting X3067, for which a value of 
0 8 was used, and X3836, for which 0.1 was used. The statistical 
weights for transitions of parent term *P were tahen to be three 
times those for transitions of parent term and ^8. 
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TABLE 13 

Spsctbcu of Oxygbin hi 


X 

Combination 


/ 

/ 

3008 

8p>Z> -StiiD” 

3,4,5 

10 

21t 


3»*P* -3p*P 

5,4,4, 5,8^0 

1 1 

70t 

3080 

3p'tiy-2d*D 

8,1 


4 

3122 

Zp*S 

4,5,6 


27t 

3204 

3p'*D"-3rf''Z) 

1,1 


2 

3205 

3p*i) -3rf*P* 

8,10,5 


loot 

3315 

WP" -Bp>S 

3,5,6 

1 1 

22t 


3p/*p"-3rfrtp 

3,2,23,1.4,0 

10 

8 

3350 

3«'*P -3p'‘P'’ 

4,4,4,4,8 

1 1 

13 

3380 

Bp^P^-Bd'^D 

1,23,4 


9 

3436 

Bp^P -3d*P’ 

3,4,5 


13t 

3450 

Bp'*D‘-Bd'*F 

2,4,2,5, 2,2,1 


17 

3557 

B»'*P -Bp-'P" 

1 

11 

4 

3644 

Bp'*P^-Bd’*D 

1,0,00,2,1,3 


3 

3700 

3s'*P -Bp'*D‘ 

5,5,43,3,2 

1 1 

18 

3708 

8p*P -SiPZ)" 

5,6,6 

10 

33t 

3729 

Bp'*iy-Bd-*F 

1,1,0 

10 


3700 

3«*P“ -3p'D 

7,5,9,6,6,2 

1 1 

sot 

3062 

3«‘P“ -8p‘D 

3 

1 1 


4077 

B»'*P -3p'‘D’ 


1 1 

6 

4450 

3p''S* -Bd'*P 


10 

2 

4555 

3p’»P*-3d'*P 



1 

5208 

3p'S ~3d*P'’ 

2 


2t 

5592 

3«‘P* -3p‘P 

0 

1 1 

6t 


TABLE 14 

Spectrum op Oxygen IV 


X 

Combination 

^lab 

/ 

3042 

3,«p -Bp<*S 

1,0 

3 

3007 

3rtS -8p*P 

5,6 

56t 

8190 

Bp'*D-Bd'*D 


6 


3«'*P ^Zp^D 

0,8,2 

7 

3360 

Zpits -ad'*p 

0,1,2 

7 

3386 

8«'*P -8p'‘i> ; 

4,53,2 

19t 

3411 

3p>P -34*0 

4,5,1 

loot 

8491 

8«'»P -Sp**© 

1,0 

5t 

3512 

8p'«-84'*P 

— 

3 

8662 

8p'*D-8d'*P 

Ii2 

11 

3730 

Bp'*D~-Bd'*F 

3|3,4 

25 

8886 

64*0 -^F 

— 

It 

8840 

Bp'*P-Bd'*D 

— 

It 

8062 

8p'*P-84'‘P 

0,1 

3 

4262 

8p'*0-34''P 


It 

44^72 

4p'*P-44'*P 


0 

4570 

B^*F -64*0 

— 

nt 

4791 

8p'‘P-84'*0 

23 

6 

5334 

8p«0-84'*0 

— 

1 

5440 

4j»'*P-44'»0 

— 

It 
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Oxygen V — Analysis and notation are taken fnmx EdKn (1839 — 1 
and 1 933 — 2) . The calculations were carried out as for Carbon II, 
with an adopted temperature of 100,000*’ K. The statisticid 
weights for the transitions arising fnmi primed terms were taken 
to be three times those for transitions from unprimed terms. 

TABLE 15 

Spbctrum of Oxtobn V 


X 

Combination 

/ 

/ 

3059 

8»'>P -8p'‘D 

12 

34 

3276 

8.'‘P -8p'*iS 

12 

20 

3732 

8p''D-8(l'*D 

10 

19 

4124 

8»''P -8p'*D 

12 

55 

4147 

3p'W -8(1'«P 

10 

17 

4522 

3p/»D-3d'»P 

10 

0 

4554 

ap'*P-8d'>D 

10 

12 

5114 

311*5 -3p*P 

1 2 

28t 

5450 

8p'»P-8d'«P 

10 

6 

* 5590 

3p*P -8d»Z) 

10 

loot 


3p'*i)-3d'»P 

10 

6 

6800 

3p'»P-3<i'*D 

10 

9 


Oxygen VI — Notation and analysis are from Edl^n (1933 — 1 
and 1933 — 2} The calculations were carried out exactly as for 
Carbon IV All the values of c<r*, except for the transition 3« — 3p, 
are extrapolated values The adopted temperature was 100,000*’ K. 

TABLE 16 

Spbctscii or Oxtobm VT 


X 

Combination 

logo** 

j 

3314 1 

6P-7Z) 

089 

100 

3420 

9D-7F 

aoo 

89 

3433 

6P-7Gf 

054 

80 

3434 

60-7R 

045 

31 

3434 

6£f-7/ 

on 

14 

3438 

6P -ID 

028 

21 

3509 

6D-7P 

0.62 

43 

3622 

8P-75 

092 

75 

3819 

85 -8P 

1.034 

11,600 

4751 

75 -8P 

172 

04 

5112 

7P-8D 

108 

16 

5279 

7D-6F 

120 

18 

5289 

7F-^80 

084 


5291 

70 -%H 

024 

^ 8 

5291 

7H-U 

031 

8 

5291 

71 -iK 

019 

3 

5298 

7F-SD 

070 

6 

5410 

7D-9P 


10 

5602 

7P-85 

1 

14 
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The lines corresponding to the transition 3S — 3P have an excita- 
tion potential forty-eight volts lower than the other lines, at a 
temperature of 500,000° K they should still be seven titnew as 
strong as the next strongest lines 

Sodium I — The only lines of Na I that need to be considered are 
the D hues, which are so close together in wave-length that they 
were treated as one line with an arbitrary intensity m the final 
synthesis. 

TABLE 17 

ADJUBTiaNT OF Intbnbitibs within Mni/nPLBra or Ibon II 


K 

CciisblnAtion 


Uic 

4129 

b»P^- 

-z*D‘n 

9 

6 

4173 

s| 

fl 

64 

56 

4233 

al 

H 

(121) 

250 

4273 

i| 

1 

9 

11 


i| 

ll 

64 

67 

4352 


II 

(81) 

181 

43S5 

1 

1 

49 

52 

4417 

1 

ll 

49 

52 

4478 



4 

8 

4489 

li 

ii 

16 

10 

4491 

Ik 

i| 

25 

31 

4515 

H 

li 

49 

40 

4520 

4i 

ll 

49 

8 

4534 

1| 

ll 

4 

8 

4556 

II 

ll 

64 

59 

4583 

t| 

ll 

9 

10 

4029 

41 

4| 

49 

89 

4666 

II 

41 

4 

8 

4508 

b*Fxi- 


64 

45 

4333 

t| 

ll 

(81) 

72 

4542 

t| 

11 

16 

18 

4549 

1| 

H 

(100) 

110 

4576 

II 

H 

16 

24 

4584 

4| 

H 

(121) 

161 

4620 

II 

II 1 

9 

18 

5198 1 


36 

30 

5234 

n 

H 

49 

40 

5276 

4| 

II 

49 

54 

5317 

1| 

ll 

64 

70 

5320 

H 

ll 

4 

6 

5425 

41 

H 

4 

5 

4924 


(144) 

96 

5018 

fl 

ll 

(144) 

144 

5169 

II 

II 

(144) 

192 

6148 

6<A|- 


4 

2 

6149 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6388 

II 

ll 

1 

3 

6248 

H 

t| 

9 

6 

6417 

•1 

II 

1 

3 

6456 

6 

li 

9 

12 
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Calcium II— The H and K lines are the only important lines 
of Ca 11 , the intensity of K was adopted as twice that of H. 

Irm II — The spectrum of ionised iron is not susceptible ai 
type of treatment that has been used for the other spectra. Ac-, 
cordingly the adopted inten^ties were based on the laboratory 
intensities given by Dobbie (1938), which are <mi a scale from 0 
to 20. For multiplets in the visual region, the tables given by 
Russell (1936) were used to calculate the theoretical intmudties of 
individual lines. The intensities were assumed to be proporthmal 
to the strengths (the effects of frequency and exdtation level 
bemg here neglected) For intensities up to and including 8 on 
Bobbie’s scale, the square of the laboratory intendty was found to 
be very nearly proportional to the strength. However, for stronger 
lines, the intensities thus deduced from Bobbie’s values fall below 
the theoretical strengths The relevant data are pven in Table 17, 
where the scale was established by means of the laboratory 
intensities for lines of intensity 8 and less, and the values for the 
stronger lines were deduced from the theory. For the shorter 
wave-lengths the corresponding calculation was not made, but 
probably no appreciable errors are introduced from this cause for 
wave-lengths greater than X3300. Table 18 contdns the adopted 

TABLE is 

Obocpiid Intskhtibb tob SraoTBtM or Ibon II 


X 

/ 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 


46 

8300 

14 

4051 

3 

5018 

81 

8021 

1 

8418 

8 

4074 

4 

6088 

4 

8089 

18 

8440 

10 


5 

5064 

2 


80 

3464 

31 


26 

5100 

5 

3077 

57 

susu 

5 

4283 

51 

5148 

3 

8118 

41 

8405 

82 

4266 

4 


40 

8188 

25 


5 

4801 

21 


8 

8145 

6 

3588 

4 

4814 

4 

588S 

10 

8154 

31 

8564 

8 


2 

Bsm 

18 

8167 

50 


21 

4855 

88 

5287 

3 
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intensities obtained by summing the squares of the Dobbie in- 
tensities (corrected as above in the visual region) throughout 
small, arbitrarily chosen, intervals of wave-length. 

Mbchanical PnocBOtTBai 

Most of the available information on the spectra of supernova 
is contained in the paper by Minkowski (1939). He reproduces 
microphotometer tracings made from unwidened spectra, which 
have been taken with several different spectrographs and on 
various emulsions. Because of the nature of the microphotograms, 
it is not possible for us to reduce them even to a relative scale of 
intensities. Because, moreover, the effects of prismatic dispersion 
and plate sensitivity distort the original intensity distribution 
enormously, no direct comparison between theory and observation 
is possible. The most satisfactory alternative was for us to reduce 
the theoretical intensity distributions to approximately the system 
of the tracings, by including as well as possible the effects of dis- 
persion and sensitivity, but neglecting the very complicated effects 
of the cbaractenstic curves, exposure times, and spectrum widths. 
The combination of spectrograph and emulsion most frequently 
used by Minkowski was spectrograph “/'* (called “e” when used 
with the 100-inch reflector) with Agfa Supersensitive Panchro- 
matic film. He reproduces in his paper microphotometer tracings 
of four spectra of t Aquile, spectral type B9n, with known relative 
intensities. From these tracings a mean characteristic curve was 
deduced. On the assumption that the star radiates like a black 
body with a temperature of 12,000° K, we then calculated values 
of the product of relative sensitivity, transmission, and dispersion 
(angstroms per millimeter) over the wave-length range from 
X3800 to X6800 Numerical values of this product divided by 
wave-length are given in Table 19. Entries corresponding to 
wave-lengths between X3800 and X3000 were made by extrapolating 
the observed values by a smooth curve that reached sero at X3000. 

In order to carry out our theoretical synthesis from the relative 
intensities derived in the previous section it is necessary to assume 
a form for the emission line profiles. The observational material 
for the spectra of supernove shows only that the bright lines are 
very broads a rough upper limit for the breadth can be inferred 
from the steepness of the sides of some of the features in the yellow 
and orange regions of the spectrum. Little mdication of the 
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TABLE 19 

AdOFTBD COBBBmON FOR SlUrsmVITY ARO DiaPORSION 
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degree of symmetry can be obtained from the observations^ but 
steep sides and rounded tops are suggested. The most convenient 
form that is consistent with the observations is a parabola with the 
major axis vertical and the vertex upward. A parabolic profile is 
not inconsistent with the idea that an expansion is one of the 
causes of the bnghtenmg of a supernova, the breadth of the lines 
being caused by a Doppler effect Although the elementary theory 
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of ejection, as formulated for a Wolf-Rayet star by Beals (1930), 
leads to a flat>topped profile, the more refined discussion by 
Chandrasekhar (1934), which takes account of acceleration, allows 
m one case for a profile that is nearly symmetrical and not very far 
from parabolic. For ordinary novse, the variety of profiles repre- 
sented observationally is tremendous, and it would be impossible 
to select a single one as typical, although a parabola would be a 
fair average. In conformity with the evidence assembled by 
Whipple (1939) we have adopted a velocity of expansion of 
6000 km/sec, so that the bases of the parabolas correspond to a 
range in velocity of 12,000 km/sec The same velocity has been 
used for all the predictions, although there are some indications 
that the velocities may decrease in the late stages 

The individual integrated spectra are shown m Figs la to Id 
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The intensities taken from tables 2 to 18 are used as the heights of 
the vertices of the parabolas in the summations The bases 
the parabolas are proportional to the wave-lengths of the centws 
and are reduced to the prismatic dispersion scale This method of 
drawing required the introduction of the wave-length as a reciprocal 
factor in the calculation of the correction for sensitivity and 
dispersion (Table 19) to be appbed later The effects of the 
corrections for sensitivity and dispersion can be seen from the 
10,000° continuum reproduced in Fig 3 

Integrations of the individual atonuc spectra as well as their 
final integration into composite spectra were earned out by 
simple summation at intervals of wave-length small enough to 
provide the necessary resolving power The atonuc spectra were 
integrated graphically, and the corresponding ordinates were read 
off and recorded on strips of paper Subsequent integrations and 
calculations were made from these stnps numencally An example 
of the graphical integration may be seen m Fig la for the two 
lines of ionized calcium 

The Synthesized Spectra 

The atomic spectra were assembled into five groups in order 
of increasing ionization and excitation The composition of these 
basic spectra, which we have designated A, B, C, D, and E, is 
shown in the first six columns of Table 20 The tabular entries 

TABLE 20 
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show the percentage of energy contributed to each of the basic 
spectra by the atomic spectra shown in the first column. The 
energy is summed for the wave-length mterval X3800 to X6800, and 
is not corrected for the sensitivity factor of the emulsion; the 
tabular entries are therefore bolometric energies. The percentages 
were chosen on the basis of the observed spectra of nove and 
supernovse, and of astrophysical abundance. These composite 
atomic spectra, A, B, C, D, and E, uncorrected for dispersion and 
sensitivity, are shown in Fig. 2 



B 



With each one of the spectra A, B, and C we ass^iated continua 
of color temperatures 10,000® K, 16,000“ K, and 28,000® K, re- 
spectively. In Fig 3 is shown the continuum for 10,000® K by 
itself, and also combined with various proportions of spectrum A, 
all corrected for sensitivity and dispersion by the factors of ' 
Table 19. The oorrespondmg bolometric en^gies contributed by 
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the lines and the continuum are shown m the first four columns of 
Table 21. 


TABLE 21 

COUPONBNTB or TBS SyMTHWHC SmCTBA 

PBreentage of Energy from X3800 to X6800 
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The eynthesized spectra II, Ila, and Ilb of Fig. 4, and Ilia, 
Illb, and IIIc of Fig. 5 are compounded from the spectra A, B, 
and C, and their corresponding contmua, and r^resent a series of 
spectra with increasing excitation, both of bright lines and of 
continuous background. The detailed atomic compositions are 
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Fio 4 Observed and ayntbenied supernova iSM>otra-4ntennediate stoses. 

shown in Table 20, columns 7 to 12, mclusive, and the proportions 
of A, B, and C, and of bright lines to contmuuq^, are shown in 
Table 21 , columns 5 to 10, inclusive. ** 

Spectra IVa and IVb of Fig. 5 represent still higber stages of 
excitation, being composed of spectra C, D, and £, and the con- 
tinuum corresponding to C. Their cmnpositionB are shown in the 
last two columns of Tables 20 and 21. 
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Comparison with Observation 

For purposes of comparison with the synthetic spectra, stnne of 
Minkowski’s microphotograms are reproduced in ¥lgs. 3, 4, and 5 
The identification number of the supernova and the mterval in daj^ 
from maximum hght are given for each curve m the fiigures. The 
diagrams in Minkowski’s article were carefully traced on trans- 
parent squared paper, the curve being drawn with a view to 
eliminating plate grain, but preserving the essential details The 
coordinates of the curve were then read off, and the curve replotted 
on the standard scale adopted for the synthetic spectra, which was 
exactly twice the average scale for Minkowski’s reproductions for 
spectrograph Most of the synthetic spectra are drawn with 
a larger vertical magnification than the microphotograms, because 
it was impossible to make an allowance for the effect of the charac- 
teristic curve on the microphotograms. 

Intervals of 0 and 10 days after maximum light for the super- 
nova are associated in Fig. 3 with spectrum A, of lowest excitation. 
The synthesized spectra are extended mto the ultraviolet, to show 
the featureless character to be expected in this region. The three 
predicted spectra in Fig. 3 show the effect of varying the proportion 
of energy contributed by the bright hues and the continuum, and 
illustrate the workmanship of making the syntheses. 

The spectra labelled ’’Nova Herculis,” in an early stage at 
the top of Fig. 3 and in a later stage at the top of Fig. 4, were 
reproduced from the measures published by the authors (1937). 
The measured intensities of the bright lines were used, the lines 
were widened and replotted as for the synthesized spectra and 
superimposed on the original contmuum, the hydrogen lines being 
reduced greatly in strength The modified spectra of Nova 
Herculis thus demonstrate the marked changes produced in well 
known spectra by a broademng of the emission lines and a reduction 
of the strength of the hydrogen lines The state of excitation of 
the emission lines in Nova Herculis had increased greatly in the 
mterval between the two spectra shown. The general sunilarity 
between these spectra and some of the supernova qiectra supports 
the authors’ premise that the physical conditions Iub somewhat 
similar m character, differing pnncipally in velocity of ejectien, 
and that the state of excitation m the luminous atmospheres of the 
supemovse mcreases with the time. 

We can scarcely expect that the spectra of nove and supernovts 
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will be identical when we consider the probable differences in 
atomic abundance and the huge difference in order of magnitude 
of the phenomena The spectrum of Nova Herculis was de- 
liberately chosen for the comparison because it was, that of 
Nova Pu'toris, very rich in ionised iron lines, in the spectrum of 
Nova Aquilse, on the other hand, hnes of this element were in- 
conspicuous 

In Fig 4, the synthesized spectra in stage II are associated 
with supernova spectra from 14 to 29 days after maximum. In thb 
and subsequent spectra the predicted spectra in the ultraviolet 
are not reproduced, because of lack of observational material for 
the supernovffi The relative intensities of the hnes m the spectra 
adopted for the synthesis are given down to X3000 in Tables 2 
to 18. By far the strongest lines m the ultraviolet region are 
those of ionized iron, and the contribution made by these hnes 
to the predicted spectra is shown m Figs la and 3 In spectra 
II, Ila, and Ilb the broken hne represents the effect of reducing 
the intensity of ionized calcium to half the value given in Table 20, 
and also of including the forbidden line X5577 of neutral oxygen 

Figure 5 compares the synthesized spectra in stages III and IV 
with supernova spectra fiom 41 to 67, and from 117 to 225 days 
after maximum The broken curves in the predicted spectra show 
the effect of adding the forbidden hnes X4363 of O III, X4958 and 
X5007 of 0 III, and X5577 of 0 1 The predicted spectra of 
highest excitation (IIIc, IVa, and IVb) do not agree satisfactorily 
with the observed spectra, and show the limitations on our method 
of prediction imposed by insufficient knowledge of high-excitation 
spectra, by the wide range of possibilities, and also by the unknown 
effects of the dilution of the primary radiation 

General Discussion 

The red shift in the blue regions of the spectrum can be seen 
in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 for both the observed and predicted spectra 
It appears to be a chance phenomenon arising from the effect of 
a progressively increasing excitation upon the bnght-hne spectra 
involved. An additional source of a small red shift is illustrated 
in Fig 6 for the broadened Imes H0 and Nt + iV*, separately 
For most photographic emulsions there is a rapid decrease in 
sensitivity with increasing wave-length in the blue-green regions 
The effect of increasing hne intensity with respect to the con- 
tinuum, or of decreasing continuum with respect to the hne 
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intensity, will be to produce a spurious red sfatft for lines in this 
region of the spectrum. The second alternative is 31ustrated in 
the figure. Where the sensitivity gradient with wave-iengtii or 
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the relative change in intensity are reversed, a blue shift will 
result. N o marked example of the conditions necessary to jn'oduce 
an appreciable blue shift is presented by the supernova speotrura. 
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In a recent note the authors (1940) have discussed the genend 
problem of identifying the observed features in the spectra of 
superuovte. It is unnecessary to repeat the detailed arguments. 
The present paper contains the fundamental material upon which 
the discussion is based. The conclusions, in addition to those 
already drawn above, may now be briefly summansed 

Near maximum light the spectrum of a supernova consists 
chiefly of a low-temperature (10,000® K ±) continuum, upon which 
are superimposed widened emission lines of common elements m 
states of relatively low excitation. I*robably molecular absorption 
bands are also present in the early stages, cyanogen absorption 
near X3800 and possibly titamum oxide absorption near X61M 

With the progress of time, the state of excitation increases, 
together with the temperature of the continuum, while the in- 
tensity of the continuum diminishes, in the visual and photographic 
regions. 

The narrow metastable lines of neutral oxygen at X6300 and 
X6363 that are observed in the later stages are ascribed to an inter- 
stellar source in the neighborhood of the supernova, excited by the 
pulse of high-intensity energy emitted near maximum light Their 
low excitation at such a late stage, and their narrowness, are 
thus explained 

The evidence concerning the occurrence of other forbidden hnes 
IS not very conclusive, chiefly because it is difficult to predict 
their intensities, relative both to each other and to the permitted 
lines. This difliculty is particularly marked for Fe II and Fe III 
Probably the inclusion of the fO III] lines improves the agreement 
slightly. There is no evidence for the occurrence of [N II] or 
of CO II]. 

The peculiar relative abundance of various atoms m the 
atmospheres of supernova, notably the paucity of hydrogen and 
quantity of iron, that is required by our synthesis presents a 
problem of great interest. 

The authors are especially indebted to Dr. Leo Goldberg for 
advice with regard to the theory of hne intensities, and to Drs. B. 
Edl4n and P. Swings for use of their unpublished data on Fe III. 
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PRODUCTION OF SECONDARY ELECTRONS BY ELECTRONS 
OF ENERGY BETWEEN 0.7 AND 2 6 MEV 

OBOROB HORNBBCK AND IRL HOWBLL 

Department of Physi<!8, TJmversifcv of North Carc»lina 

ABSTR^rr 

The production of seeondarv eleetnms in the gan of a cloud chamber, by electrons 
with energy from 0 67 to 2 6 MEV, is studied, using 190 meters of tnu k The energies 
of the secondanes are obtained by measuring their ranges Thus it is possible to obtain 
values of the crosa-aection for produdion fif a secondary witii kinetic energy T, greater 
than some chosen value but loss than Tj,/2, where Tp is the primary kinetic energy 
These may be compared with values calculated from MoIJer's theory If R is the ratio 
of the observed and calculated cross-sections (averaged over the various viitucs of 
pnmary energy), we have 

TftCEKV) 20 30 40 

R 118:^14 109d: 16 0 84d: 15 

Thus the results are substantially in agreement with theory, just as those of Champion 
are in the lower Tirrange from 0 4 to 0 9 MEV Williams and Terroux reported large 
discrepancies, obtaining B-values which varied with both To and 7'p, ranging, in fact, 
from about 1 6 to 2 9 We show that their results can probably be explained on the 
basis of two factors (1) inclusion of secondanes with ranges so small that it is difficult 
to obtain their energies, (2) the number of seiondanes of higii energy is small, which 
leads to large statistical fluctuations 

We conclude that theory and experiment are esHentially m agreement over the 
T,rrange from 0 4 to 2 6 MEV, the statement applies for values of T/T, lying in the 
limited range from 0 02 to 0 I 


I Pbbvioub Wobk 

At present it is important to obtain experimental data on the 
cross-section for the scattering of high-energy electrons by other 
electrons. There are many studies, both theoretical and experi- 
mental, on energy loss, range, stragglmg and ionization, for 
primary energies up to about 10 MEV * These phenomena give 
indirect information about the electron-electron cross-section for 
small values of the relative energy transfer On the other hand, 
direct experiments on the energy distiibutiou of secondary elec- 
trons and the angular distribution of scattered primaries are the 
only ones which yield significant mformation about the cross- 
section for close” collisions, %e, those in which a moderate 

> Sea, for example) the energy loan meMuremeuto of Crane and hie ooUeagum, 
especially Cranr and Slawaky, Phyt Rev , 56, 1208 (1089); and of ladett and Hunt, 
Phyi iZ«v , 52, 1086 (1087) Also the ionisation meaeurements of Comn and Brode 
asr^ortedini^ Modem Phynoi, 11,222 (1939) An excellent analysia of the situation 
as it existed in 1032 is given by WiUiami, Proe Roy 8oe , 195, 106 (1082) 
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fraction or a large fraction of the energy ia transferred. In this 
paper we shall be concerned exclusively with experiments of this 
type Jjet us consider first the high-energy r^on 

Anderson and Nedderroeyer * have studied the energy distribu- 
tion of fast negative secondaries, ejected from a plate in a cloud 
chamber by cosmic-ray particles In one case, most of the 
primaries had energy >200 MEV, and secondaries up to 80 MEV 
were found, in 3 other cases, the primaries had energy >600 MEV 
and secondaries up to about 150 MEV vrere observed. In these 
experiments there is uncertainty as to whether an individual 
primary is an electron or a meson This hmders comparison with 
theory, because it is necessary to make a correction for seccmdaries 
which fail to emerge from the plate; the influence of collision 
losses 18 fairly clear but the question is, what allowance should 
be made for loss of secondaries caused by radiative processes? 
Two extreme cases were therefore considered — ^no radiative loss, 
and full radiative loss for all particles, considered as electnms 
The resqlts show that it is probably fair to say that, regardless of 
the nature of the primaries, the observed and cidculated cross- 
sections for production of high energy secondaries agree within a 
factor 2 over the whole range of the experiments More detailed 
statements can hardly be made because of the uncertainties men- 
tioned, and because the number of secondaries available is small 
(to wit, 26, 11, 13, and 36 in the 4 cases) ; as we slutU see, the nnafl.- 
ness of the cross-section constitutes the chii^ barrier to progress 
in all studies of this kmd Nevertheless, the above result is 
reassuring since it shows that the Mdller formula (discussed in 
Section III) cannot be far wrong for either electrons or mesons 
at very high values of primary energy, and for average values of 
the ratio (secondary eneigy) /(primary energy) lying in the neighs 
borhood of 0.04. 

We turn now to the domam of much lower primary energies, 
only to find some pusslmg discrepances which have ted us to 
make the experiments described m this paper. So far as we can 
find, there are only six experimentid papers which give results ol 
direct scattering measurements in the energy lisgion from about 
10* to 10* MEV, and the last of these was published in 1932. The 
SIX investigations, in chronological order, are due to Bothe,* 

* Andonon, C. D , «nd Keddermsyw, B , "InteraatiOMl Gonfeiwoe on Fh]rti«a’' 
Vol 1, p 171, \m, Cambridce Vtdr Vtmi Ew Afodim Phgttu, It, ISl (1«»). 

• Botfae, W , Z Phv»tk, 12, 117 (1822). 
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Wilson/ Henderson/ Williams and Terroux/ Williams ^ and 
Champion * With the exception of Henderson’s work, all the 
data were obtained by studying side branches produced by fast 
electrons in the gas of a cloud chamber In the domain of energy 
in which radiative loss can be neglected, the energy loss of an 
electron traversing a gas is principally due to excitation of the 
atoms and to the production of slow secondaries, the kmetic 
energy of which is of the order of 16 volts Occasionally, however, 
the energy transfer is much larger, and when it is of the order of 
10^ volts, the range of the secondary in air at N T P. is several 
millimeters Then it is possible to determine the energy transfer 
by using the range-energy relation With smtable choice of the 
energies involved, it is also possible to study the angular dis- 
tribution of the scattered primary electrons Fig 1 is a stereo- 



Fta 1 


scopic pair showing two events in wluch the side branches are 
suitable for range measurement; they are indicated by arrows and 
may be examined with a hand mirror placed perpendicular to the 
paper, between the two views 

The frequency of such collisions is governed rouglily by a 
formula contained imphcitly in a paper by J J Thomson; • we 

‘ Wltoon, C T , Proc Roy Soe , IM, 192 (1923) 

• Hendenon, M C.Phd Mag, 8, 847 (1929) 

• WillumB, £ J , and Temux, F R , Proc Roy 8oe A, 126, 289 (1929-80) 

1 WiUiaSu, E J,Proe Roy Soe A, 128, 489 (1980) 

• Champion, F C,Proe Roy Roe A, 137, 688 (1082) 

•Thomaon,J 5, PM ay, 23, 449 (1912), see alao Bohr, PM Jfoir , 2S, 10 (1913), 
and 30, 581 (1918) 
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shall call it Thomson’s formula According to this, the clasacal 
cross-section for an energy transfer between Ti and Tj is 

where Vp is the pnmary velocity This applies to the collisions 
of free electrons, corrections for the velocity of the atomic electron 
and for its binding energy are negligible m the range of primary 
energies considered here. One complication arises one cannot 
tell whether a side branch of energy T is formed by the atomic 
electron, or by a pnmary which lost energy T, T Therefore 
we agree that hereafter T shall mean the energy of the slower 
emergent particle, so that T is always less than Tpl2 Then the 
classical cross-section for production of a branch which has 
energy greater than a chosen value To, but less than T,l2, is 

( 2 ) 

This cross-section decreases rapidly as To mcreases. Accordingly 
all experimenters using cloud chambers of ordinary sise have been 
obliged to choose the ranges of primary and secondary energy in 
such a way that a reasonable number of events suitable for measure- 
ment could be accumulated If Tp is of the order 10^ to 3 > 10* EV , 
relatively large values of the fractional energy transfer, T/Tp, 
can be dealt with, but when T, is 10* EV or more, events for which 
T/Tp is relatively large become so infrequent that their study in 
ordinary cloud chambers becomes prohibitively time-consummg. 
Considerations of this kind explain the paucity of quantitative 
data on this cross-section. 

The pioneer cloud chamber studies of side branches were 
made by Bothe and Wilson without a magnetic field The results 
showed that for the energies employed the frequency of aide 
branches agrees with Thomson’s formula in order of magnitude 
Henderson’s work was done with an ionization chamber. On 
account of the large contribution from nuclear scattering and the 
uncertainties due to scattering from sohd parts of ii^e apparatus 
the results throw no light on the present problem. Williams 
studied secondaries produced in oxygen by primaries having the 
low energy 20 EKV. They produce seeondanes copiously, and 
by operating at pressures below atmoqiheric he was able to measure 
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the frequency of branches with energies from 3,000 to 10,000 EV. 
Williams chose these conditions because he desired to test a 
scattering formula which Mott*** derived on the basis of the 
Schrbdinger equation, taking account of electron exchange The 
difference between the Mott formula and the classical equation (2) 
is most pronounced in collisions for which TjT^ is large. Williams’ 
results agree with Mott’s formula within the limits of experi- 
mental error, about 10 per cent, while the most reliable portion 
of the data 3 nelds a cross-section 40 per cent below the classical 
value. 

WUhams and Terroux examined the side branches produced 
on 18 meters of track in oxygen at about two-thirds of atmospheric 
pressure, using primary electrons with energies from 0.13 to 
1.6 MEV.^^ They examined all secondaries with energy over 
7,500 EV In their table of results, the observed secondanes are 
grouped in two ways, to facilitate study of the way in which the 
cross-section depends on To and on Tp First the events are 
classified into four groups, according to the value of To, without 
regard to the value of Tp. Second, all events for which T was 
greater than 10,000 EV were divided into groups, according to 
the value of Tp. In each case, the theoretical number of events 
was obtained from Thomson’s formula, the only one available at 
that time. Comparison was made with theory by computing the 
ratio, ’’observed number over theoretical number,” which we shall 
denote by R. The chief features of the results are these (1) As 
T increases, 22 runs from 2 to 0.5, all values of Tp being considered. 
(2) As Tp increases from 0.13 to 1 6 MEV, 72 rises from 1 4 to 2.8, 
for the case of secondanes having energy greater than 10 EKV. 

It is possible to compare the results with a relativistic quantum- 
theoretical formula based on MoUer’s results (see equation (3)), 

u Mott , TH -E,Proe Eoy Soe A, 12«, 269 (1930) 

** These piunaiiee were desoribed ae beta parttolee from BaE, but smoe the upper 
Hmtt of the RaE ipeotrum Ilea at about 1 3 MEV it ie neceaeary to oonaider the ori^ 
of the particles of higher energy leter {Proc, Roy Soe A, 111, 90 (1931)), Terroux 
publiahed an account of this spectrum, based on Madgwick’s data up to 066 MEV, 
and on his own data, ateve that value His work was done with the anmratus used 
Williams and Terroux; the field was 000 gauss, and accordmgly “the probable error 
in the mmaurement of Bp for any single fast track is of the order of 9 per cent.” Now 
we find that up to nearly 1 8 MEV the curve of Terroux agrees well with the mean of 
seveial recent and tduMe distribution curves; the faster p^des form a weiA “tail." 
nius it mean unllhely that bis msgnetio field measurements were seriousiy in error; 
it Is far more probable that the tail arose from multiple scattering, from the 9 per cent 
probable error in Hp and from the presence of partioles belonging to the cosimo nqrs 
and ^e radiaaotive background Observations in our own laboratory diow that su^ 
parUdes may be far from newbie in a six-mch chamber operating p^odleally. 
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and we have done this The effect is that all A-values are slightly 
increased, and we shall use these revised fi-values m making com- 
parisons with our own data (Section V) The above results are 
open to an obvious criticism The number of events in each 
primary-energy group is small so that unfavorable fluctuations 
may be largely responsible for the variation of R with Tp. There- 
fore it seems best to lump the data for all values of T and Tp, 
We have done this, and find that the experimental average cross- 
section for aU the events (72 in number) is 2.1 ± 0.25 times the 
value predicted by Moller’s formula Terroux’s energy distribu- 
tion curve was employed in making these computations, and the 
estimate of error is merely the standard deviation due to fluctua- 
tions in the occurrence of secondaries We may say at once that 
these results are in sharp contradiction with the results of 
Champion, and with our own 

Champion studied the deflection of beta particles in the 
energy range 0 38 to 0,9 MEV, scattered by electrons in mtrogen 
In 650 meters of track, he obtained 250 branches for which the 
angle of scattering lay between 10“ and 40“ The angular dis- 
tribution IS described by Table I, where the error-estimates again 


TABLE I 

AyouLAX DiaTRiBCTioir or ScArraiugo RaK Bbta PARTicLHa, AmtB Chaiipion 


nefleotion, 0«grees 

Obaerved No 

Caleulftted No 

R 

10-20 

214d=15 



20-80 

asdb 5 



3(Hnax 

lOS; 3 

13 


10-max 

260dsl6 

273 

na 


are based on fluctuations alone There is some indication that 
the observed cross-section is below the calculated one and that the 
discrepancy increases with secondary energy, still the limits of 
fluctuation error are such that we cannot speak of a definite dis- 
accord with theory.'* In a rough way, the apparent deficit at 
higher angles corresponds to a deficit of high-energy secondaries, 
because, for a primary electron of defimte ener#, a ipven an^^e 
of scattering corresponds to the production of a secondary of given 

“ The formula employed by Champion involves It is to be pfesumed 

that he calculated this m the form e*{e/m)Vc*» using the value e •» 4 77 10*“ which was 
currently accepted in 1932, no definite statement is made, but if this asBumption be 
(*orrect, use of the correct e-value will reduce Champion’s /K’s by 1 25%i thereljy In- 
creasing the discrepancy with theory 
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energy. In other words, there is a relation betwera the angular 
distribution f{B)d9 and the energy distribution g(T)dT. It would 
be possible to calculate the secondary energy distribution which 
corresponds to Champion’s pubhshed data, but this would be very 
time-consuming and is scarcely worth while, for we see that the 
average result would necessarily be in close agreement with 
Mhller's formula for g(T). 

To summarize the essential points, Williams and Terroux 
obtained twice the Moller cross-section for primaries in the 
range 0 13-1 6 MEV, but Champion’s angular distribution agrees 
well with Moller’s calculations over the range 0 4-0 9 MEV It is 
inherently probable tliat C’hampion’s result is more trustworthy 
than that of Williams and Terroux because of the smaller statistical 
error and because of the difficulty of measurmg the ranges of short 
secondaries. More extensive cloud chamber observations are 
needed, both to clear up the discrepancy and to extend the results 
to higher primary energy 

II Nature of the Present Experiments 

In this paper we present data covermg the range of primary 
energies from 0 67 to 2 6 MEV, and the range of secondary energies 
from 10 EKV up to the highest value encountered, namely about 
250 EKV. The desideiatum in such work is a complete quantita- 
tive study of the cross-section over a wide range of values of Tp 
and of TolTp, with special emphasis on high values of To/Tp The 
present experiments show that the results of Wilhams and Terroux 
cannot be correct, they also test equation (3), Section III, for 
primary energies much higher than those employed by earliei 
workers. 

The primaries were recoil electrons produced m the walls of a 
mtrogen-iilled chamber, by gamma rays from a mesothorium 
source contaiiung a small percentage of radium Thus the effects 
of the hard gamma rays from ThC" are pronunent. We have 
chosen to measure the energy distribution of the branches for our 
viewing apparatus is better adapted to radius and range measure- 
ments than to deflection measurements Furthermore, a large 
body of photographs obtamed by Dr C C. Jones was available 
and these were well adapted to radius measurements because 
they were obtained in a field of 1,200 gauss In view of the strong 
variation with Tp which Williams and Terroux found in the range 
they covered, it appeared desirable to study the dependence of 
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tie crosa-eecUon on T,, even thatch tbeoiy indicates very sU^t 
dependence at high velocities. 

Ill The Relativistic Formula fob the Elbctbom- 
ElECTRON CROBR*SBCnON 

Theories of the electron*electron cidlision at high energieB 
were developed by Bethe and by Wolfe,“ but these authors neg- 
lected the retardation of potentials The effect of retardation was 
considered by Breit,^^ who states that his two-electron Hamiltonian 
IS correct to terms in (w/c)* inclusive. Uncertainty about h4d^er 
terms already arises when one wntes the classical Hamiltonian, 
for these terms depend on the "structure” assumed for the 
electron Moller has calculated the electron-electron cross-section 
by a method which is known to be equivalent to the use of Breit’s 
equations, to terms in (v/c)* inclusive. His final formulas giving 
the cross-section for production of a branch with energy in the 
range T to T + dT, are presumably the most accurate ones avail- 
able.'‘ His formula (76) apphes when T is large compared with 
the bindmg energy of the atomic electron and small compared with 
Tp, thus It IS suitable for use m the present work. 

By mtegrating MbUer’s differential cross-secti<m from To up to 
Tp/2, we obtain the following cross-section for production of a 
branch with energy superior to To (and of course, infenor to Tpl2) . 

S(r„ Tp) - 1 - Ao 

» Betbe, H , AnnaUm der Phynk, 5, 325 (1930); Wolfe, H C , PhyB Rev , 37, 591 
(1931) 

^ Breit, Gregory, Phya Rev , 34, 558 (1929) 

" MAller, G , Annakn der Phynk^ 14, 581 (1982) Csrleon and OppeoheiAer, 
Phya. Rev , 41, 763 (1932) have made similar caioulations MflUer*# formula (76) and 
formula III of Garlson and Oppenheimer give identical reeolte when but for 

energies of the order 1 MEV the results are far from Identical Spe^Boidty, when 
Tp » 0 5 MEV they depart from eadli other by amounts rangif^’from 18 per cent to 
50 per cent, depending on the value of T/T,, For Tp » 2<5 MEV the dieorepaiMto 
run from — 2 per cent to 16 per cent Indeed, Cadson and Oppenheimer describe tlietr 
formula as one which i^ies to high veloeity impaots, but t^v do not say how hln^; 
hence these remarks A portion of the discrepancy is due to the abseoee of a h/Aot, 
/Sp* in the denominator of the Carlson-Oppenheimer fonnula; thie fhotor would be 
necessary to make it t educe to Thomson *e lotmtila in the dassteal range; Midler's f omuta, 
reduces directly to Thomson's 
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Here To ia in wc* units, /3p = Vp(c, Ao = TojT,, g = [(y - l)/yj, 
and y ^ (1 — fip*) * Also ro — t^/nu^ and we have employed the 
values 2irro» * 4,983 lO"*® (1 ± .0007) cm*, 1 me* umt = 0.6113 
(1 ± 0002) MEV, which are based on e = 4 8020 10““, e/mo 
= 6 2600 10-”, and c =* 2 99776 10“ 

The terms outside the square bracket in (3) are idptitical with 
those in Thomson’s equation (2), so the second and third terms in 
the bracket represent the effect of passage from non-relativistic 
Newtonian mechanics to the best available quantum-mechanical 
formulation. For the high primary energies and relatively low 
secondary energies employed in our work, these two terms are 
small compared with unity. They seldom contribute more than 
10 per cent to the cross-section 

Working Formula — Smee we have to work with a range of 
primary energies, we must average formula (3) between 6xed 
limits of Tp, say t and t + Ar We assume the energy spectrum 
IS given as a hodograph of fiat topped blocks (Fig 2), so that in 
averaging over one of these, we give all energy values equal 
weight The result contams integrals which have not been tabu- 
lated, so a good approximation is desirable For our own data, 
it is satisfactory to average only over the term fip* outside the 
bracket and to replace Ao and g by their average values. The 
result IS 




/ 


“ 2At ( 1 


- * 

+ C^t/(t + 2)2 


) 


(4) 


Here S stands for the result of puttmg Ao, 0, m place of A o and g 
in the bracket, and all the energies are in me* umts “ 


IV Technique 

Our work was done with a stereoscopic viewing and measuring 
instrument recently described by Jones and Ruark Full details 
of the Hfi determinations are given m their paper The mstru- 
ment is capable of measuring the components of momentum 
parallel and perpendicular to the field, and can deal accurately 
with tracks which make an angle 9 of 30 or 40^ writh a plane per- 

“ This fomula was not quite good enough for the reoomputation of the WiUiamH- 
Tenvux data mentioned in Sw 1, m that care we ueed graphical methode 
JonM, C C , and Ruark, A E , Pror Amer PM Soc , S2, 268 (1940) 
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pendicular to the field, but the computations applying to large 
values of B are time-consuming Because of the large number of 
tracks to be measured, we have used only those primary tracks 



PRIMARY ENERGY MEV 

Fig 2 Enerfcy spectrum of the primary elertromi The solid and dotted curves refer 
to the data m Table II A and Table 11 respeetlkrely 

for which tan B is less than 0.3. With this restriction, a small 
correction can be applied to the energy of a group of primary 
tracks to take account of both the momentum component parallel 
to the field and a geometrical error, caused by the fact that the 
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helical tracks are projected on a flat ground-Rlass viewing plate. 
The appropriate corrections were determined by careful measure- 
ment of the actual configuration of 80 represjentative tracks 

For present purposes it is not necessary to discuss the effect 
of multiple scattering on either the energy distribution curve 
(Fig. 2) or the results (Fig .3) for the dependence of the electron- 
electron cross-section on Tp In a sufficiently large aggregate, the 
effects of multiple scattering on these quantities will be small for 
two reasons First, the number of tracks thrown from one 
energy-class to the next higher one by scattering will be roughly 
compensated by the number which are thrown m the other direc- 
tion Second, many tracks have apparent energies which lie so 
far from a boundary between energy-classes that the chance that 
they really belong to another class is negligible 

The energies of the side-branch electrons were determmed 
from their ranges In measuring the length of a branch several 
centimeters long it was necessarv to divide it up into reasonably 
straight portions, measuring each portion separately With the 
mid-point of the segment to be measured in good focus on the 
ground-glass plate, the component normal to II was measured 
with a glass scale, while the component parallel to H was deter- 
mined by a focusing method The chord was computed and, if 
necessary, the difference between arc and chord was estimated 
visually 

Since the cross-section depends critically on the branch energy, 
we shall have to consider the range-energy relation with care 
Nuttall and Williams '* found that Whiddington’s law is well 
verified in several gases for electrons of energy 5 to 27 EKV, 
that IS, T = Ar^, where T is the energy of the secondary in EKV, 
r 18 the range of the branch in cm, and A — 22 3 for nitrogen 
They also show that the stopping power of a gas or gas mixture 
depends only on the electron density, this was verified within 1.4 
per cent for several gases up to 27 EKV From 27 to 50 EKV, 
deviations from Whiddington’s law have been found, but they are 
slight. Von Droste ** has given a universal range-energy curve, 
based on all available data for several gases up to 50 EKV, he 
converted all ranges into equivalent mean ranges in air at 15® C 
and 760 mm. It will be useful to give a few numbers taken from 

Nuttalli J M f wid Williams, B J , Ph/U Mag , 2, 1109 (1026) 

“ von Droste, G Fr , 2 Pky9 , 84 , 17 (1933) 
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the curve* 


TuiEKV 

r^ir m ttn 

10 

22 

20 

77 

30 

168 

40 

273 

50 

407 


Now our photographs were obtained in nitrogen, with a liquid 
mixture of 60 per cent ethyl alcohol and 40 per cent water. The 
vapor pressures of the alcohol and water do not follow therlaws of 
ideal mixtures, and corrections for the deviations are quite neces- 
sary The actual vapor pressures of these two constituents at any 
temperature can be read from curves recently published by 
Gautier and Ruark ^ The total pressure of the gas*vapor mixture 
18 known from measurements taken at the beginning of each run. 
With the chamber in the expanded condition and m thermal 
equilibrium, it was usually about 78 cm. The mtrogen pressure is 
determined by difference, so we can compute the electron density 
of each constituent of the chamber gas, after expansion. , We then 
assume (on the basis of Nuttall and Williams* results, as well a» 
theory) that range is inversely proportional to electron density 
Thus we get the range in air at 15° C and 760 mm, and take the 
energy from von Droste’s curve. It appears better to use this 
curve than to rely on theoretical formulas, for the data of all 
observers except one agree with the curve withm about one per 
cent, while the available formulas depart from the experimental 
results by amounts of the order 3 to 10 per cent. 

Criteria for Selection of Traeka . — In taking the photographs 
used in this work, the source of gamma rays was enclosed in a 
thick lead housing with a narrow channel extending toward the 
chamber wall The source was mounted on a strong electro- 
magnet which was actuated about the tune the expansion was 
complete, pushing the source mto line with the channel. This 
shutter arrangement brought about a substantial mcrease in the 
percentage of post-expansion tracks. Nevertheless, m any series 
of electron photographs obtained with a gamma-|ay source thwe 
will be a number of diffuse tracks which entered the chamber too 
early and a number of weak ones which entered too late, near 
the end of the sensitive period. Thus it is essential to adopt 
objective cnteria as to the inclusion or exclusion of such tracks in 

» Gautier, T N , and Ruark, A E . Phv Be» , S7, 1040 (1040) 
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advance of the measurements. The criteria depend on the purpose 
of the work and in any case they should be so chosen that de- 
cisions as to the inclusion of tracks are reduced to a minimum 
number. Also, tracks which he in positions unfavorable for 
accurate measurement should be excluded 

Our criteria are these (1) To minimize error in the total track 
length, the measurable length of each primary track should not 
fall below a definitely chosen value For particles of energy less 
than 1 MEV, this value was 4 cm, for all others it was 5 cm. The 
primary track should be free from detectable small angle scattering 
over a consecutive length of at least 5 cm, it is necessary to 
ascertain whether the primary hes witlun the energy range under 
consideration, otherwise, umformity of radius is unimportant. 

(2) The tangent of 0 shall be less than or equal to 0 3 In the 
early part of the work the value 0 17 was used instead, but it was 
found that applications of this criterion were too frequent Ac- 
cordingly the figure was raised to 0.3 Because of the geometry 
of the chamber and the angular distribution of the recoil electrons 
employed, the number of apphcatioiis dropped at once This 
increased the speed of measurement and certamly resulted m 
greater objectivity of the data 

(3) Portions of a primary track obscured by other tracks 
should be oimtted, though unobscured portions should be included. 
This trouble is infrequent 

(4) If a track primary becomes faint m the region of warm air 
very close to the chamber wall it should be considered to extend 
to the wall, for it actually does so, and it is probable that any 
slow secondary produced in this region can usually be detected 
with ease because of its great density of lomzation If this con- 
vention were not adopted, the cross-section would be over- 
estimated. 

(5) To minimiz e the percentage of pre-expansion tracks, and 
to mnrease the accuracy of curvature measurements, tracks the 
imAgnM of which are wider than the arbitrary value 0.8 mm are 
excluded; the width is determined by comparison with a standard 
ink line ruled on a transparent sheet 

(6) It must be probable from the density of lomzation, the 
ini tia ' direction and the shape of a branch, that it is one which 
starts on the primary, rather than a slow electron which starts in 
the gas of the chamber and happens to end on the primary. This 
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criterion cannot easily be applied to branches only a few mm in 
length, but occasionally it has served to ehminate a false branch 
of considerable length Often it is possible to distinguish a real 
branch from a false one by lookmg for the expected deflection of 
the primal y. Experiments were made to determine the chance 
that a slow electron originating m the gas will terminate its path 
inside a cylinder of radius 2 mm surrounding a primary tracks 
a very hberal estimate of this chance is 0.016 At least half of 
these accidentals can be eliminated by considering the angle they 
make with the primary and by looking for the deflection of tl^ 
primary, so the error in cross-section due to accidentals can hardly 
be more than 0 8 per cent 

(7) The primary and the branch must be of the same age, as 
far as can be determined visually. 

V Results 

Our data aie divided into two mam senes obtained with 
different purposes. Their essential characterLstics may be de- 
scribed as follows 


Beriem | 

Tp Limitt, 

MEV 


RangB of Branch, 
om 

Meter* of 

Track 

I 

II 

0 67-2 64 
] 3 -2 04 

12, 20, 30, 40 
20, 30, 40 

03,08, 18,30 
08, 18,30 

105 6 

846 


In Series I, we employed a wide range of primary energies to 
provide good overlap with the values (fovered by previous workers. 
Nevertheless, the lower limit is so high that the average Hfi value 
for a reasonable number of tracks is not seriously affected by 
multiple scattering. In this senes the energies of all pnmaries 
and branches were determined individually so that the electron- 
electron collisions could be classified according to values of Tp and 
also according to values of T In this series we measured all 
branches with ranges of 0 3 cm or more, because we wuited to 
duplicate the procedure of Williams and Terroux m this respect, 
and thereby get an indication as to whether the giclusion of such 
short tracks leads to large values of R, such as they observed. 

In Series II, the lower limit of Tp was put at 1.33 M£V, and 
the lower limit of To at 20 EKV, corresponding to a range of 
about 0.8 cm This procedure avoids inaccuracies which may 
arise in the measurement of very short branches, increases the 
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amount of data in the range of high T^, not covered by others, 
and also bmlds up the statistics for higher values of To/T’,,, where 
the cross-section is small In this senes, the dependence of the 
cross-section on Tp was not studied because the results of senes I 
showed that the pronounced anomaly found by Williams and 
Terroux near Tp « 1 MEV has no foundation in fact (see Pig 3) 
Accordingly, in Series II curvatures were not measured imli^fi it 
was necessary to determine whether the pnmary energy lay within 
the chosen limits. 

Table II A and the lower curve in Fig 3 show the dependence 
of R on primary energy They are based entirely on the data of 
Senes I, the energy spectrum being the solid curve in Fig. 2 The 
upper curve shows the data of Williams and Terroux recalculated 
as described in section I The short lines at the top of the figure 
show the limits of the pnmary energy intervals 

Table I B and Fig 4 showing the dependence of R on To aie 
obtained by combining relevant parts of the data of Senes I with 
those of Senes II. The energy spectrum of the pnmanes is the 
dotted curve in Fig 2 In both figures the indicated errors are 
standard deviations due to fluci nations in the occurrence of side 
branches, no allowance being made for instnimental errors In 
Fig 4, the abscisste of some points aie slightly shifted to avoid 
overlapping 

VI Discussion 

Vanatxon of R unth Tp Figure 3 indicates that the large and 
systematic variation of R with Tp found by Williams and Terroux 
is not real The numbers of observed particles for their 4 points 
are 8, 12, 20, and 14, an average of 14, in our case the numbers are 
18, 24, 23, 27, 20, and 4, the average is only 19 Therefore no 
great weight is attached to the detailed course of either curve, but 
our data for the ranges 0.67-0 99 and 1 00-1.32 MEV, taken 
together, refute the value 2 8 found by Wilhams and Terroux in 
the same energy region, their result, indeed, may be due to a very 
unfavorable fluctuation 

Comparing our curves in Fig 3 and Fig 4, we see that exclusion 
of branches with energies between 12 and 20 EKV results in lower 
B values This strongly indicates that the discrepancy between 
theory and our curve in Fig 3 is partly due to the inclusion of 
branches down to 3 mm in length. The same conclusion applies 
a foriion to the Williams-Terroux curve m Fig. 3, which is based 
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on secondaries with energies down to 10 EKV We did not care 
to pursue the matter further, for curvature measurements are 
time-consummK, and it appeared that more useful information 
could be obtained by concentrating on the dependence of the cross- 
section on To. 



0 >10 >20 >30 >40 


BRANCH ENERGY EKV 

Pio 4 Ratio R of the obecrvod and Miller cross sections as a function of To, 
the lower limit of secondary enorRy Curve of Howell and Hornbeck is based on the 
data of both Senes I and Series II, see Table II B 

Variation of R mth r«— Rofemng to Fig 4, we first call 
attention to the fact that the data for each pouit P include the 
data on which points to the right of P are based This method 
of analysis has some advantage over that m which one considers 
the values of R for successive ranges AT of secondary energy, 
because the statistical error decreases as we pass toward the left. 
If this were the only important consideration, the points for 7.6 
and 10 EKV on the curve plotted from the Williams-Terroux data 
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should be the most rehable ones on that curve We note, however, 
that they depart farthest from theory, and in view of the relative 
flatness of our own curve, we believe that these points are seriously 
in error because of the inclusion of very short branches. With 
the conditions under which Williams and Terroux worked (2/3 nor- 
mal pressure, room temperature) 7.6 and 10 EKV secondary tracks 
are 1 6 mm and 2 9 mm in length, respectively The other two 
points depend on 18 and 3 events respectively, of course the latter 
IS included here only for the sake of completeness 

Our own curve indicates the essential correctness of Moller’s 
formula, but since the point at 20 EKV, presumably the most 
reliable, lies at the ordinate 1 21, we must discuss the influence of 
the more important errors There are two systematic errors 
which cannot be eliminated, and which are in the right direction 
to explain this. It is difficult to correct for them with accuracy, 
so we have preferred to present the data as they stand, mentiomng 
these corrections subsequently They are 

1 Simulation of electron-electron collisions through accidental 
production of slow photoelectrons and recoil electrons close to a 
primary track The correction is probably not more than 0 8 
per cent (Sec IV) 

2. Inclusion of precxpansion tracks in spite of precautions 
taken to minimize such inclusion Before expansion the gas 
density is about 13 per cent greater than afterwards The number 
of secondaries per meter of precxpansion track is therefore 13 
per cent too large, but we do not believe that more than 10 to 15 per 
cent of the measured tracks were formed before expansion. This 
judgment is based on companson of the width of the widest tracks 
employed with that of the sharpest ones obtained (see critenon 5). 
Even if the fraction were as high as 25 per cent, the correction to 
li would be only about 3 per cent 

We come now to random errors, and errors of unknown sign, 
which affect either the observed or the calculated cross-section. 
The error in To due to inaccuracies m the range-energy curve can 
scarcely be more than 4 per cent, since T r* The effect of 
stragghng on the average range of a group tracks can be 
estimated only roughly. The relative standard deviation of the 
range is of the order 26/n* per cent," for an energy of the order 
20,000 EV. Thus if n is 35 the standard deviation of the average 

n Willuuna, Proe Hoy Soe, 130, 310 (1088), mpeoizUy p 817 
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of the energies is about 4 per cent. It must be remembered that 
in this study we did not have to make range measurements unJess 
the range was close to one of the limiting values employed (such as 
1.8 cm, corresponding to 30 EKV). Random personal errors in 
measuring ranges are unimportant; we believe the length of 8 mm 
branches cannot be systematically m error by more than 0.6 mm, 
corresponding to an energy error of about 4 per cent, of un- 
known sign. 

To summarize, we have discussed two systematic errors which 
are certainly m such a direction as to mcrease R The correction 
for them cannot be more than 3 8 per cent and it is probable it 
is not more than 2.8 per cent. The random errors, and those of 
unknown sign, compounded in the usual way, give a resultant of 
7 per cent. For our curve in Fig 4, then, consideration of the 
more sigmiicant sources of error leads to the following values of R 
(usmg 2.8 per cent for the reduction due to the two known sys- 
tematic errors) 

T, in KVK K 

20 1 18d:0 14 

30 1 09d:0 16 

40 0 84±013 

These data indicate a slight excess of observed branch-fre- 
quency over the requirements of MOller’s formula, because the 
first entry is presumably the most significant one The average 
discrepancy with theory is almost certainly less than 18 per cent 
in the domains of primary and secondary energy which we have 
covered. Champion’s results for the lower energy range 0 4r-0 9 
MEV deviate from the formula in the opposite direction by 8 4 
per cent. Both investigations support each other m demon- 
strating the essential correctness of Moller’s theory of secondary 
energy distribution in the domain of primary energy from 0 4 
to 2.6 MEV. This statement applies of course to values of T/Tp 
in the hmited range from about 0 02 to 0.1 • 

Thanks are due to The American Philosophical Society for a 
grant to Dr Arthur E. Ruark which made this work possible. 
We are also grateful to Dr Creighton C. Jones for permission to 
use the photographs upon which the measurements were made, 
and to Dr. Ruark for suggestion of the problem and for his helpful 
advice throughout the investigation.” 

** A letter from ProfeiaorE J WlUiainslnfoniuiuBtbatimiiiibliahedvorkpwfonned 
by hhmelf and Mr Cuneron in 1088, umng Ra E beta partidee, reeulted m fi-valuee of 
about 1 2; further detaUs are not now avaUable 
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THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM > 
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Abstract 

Expenments are reported which have produced conclusive evidence in favor of 
autonomous, as aKOinst refloxogenous, ongxn of centra] nervous function Both the 
drive (automatism) and the pattern (coordination) of central activity are fundamentally 
mtrinsie properties of the centers 

1 l^erentiated spinal cord of amphibian larvee was transplanted under the hack 
skin and connected with a transplanted limb as motor effector Such “deplanted” 
isolated centers, while undoiwoing structural disorganization, exhibit recurrent seizures 
of rhythmic spontaneous activity for many months Most parts of the nervous system 
seem to possess rhythmic automaticity, although this remains largely latent so long as 
the part is connect^ with, and subordinated to, other centers Reflex activity appears 
in the deplanted centers only secondarily, after the endogenous activity has been going 
on for some tune 

2 The fact that the central discharge patterns of coordination, as they self- 
differantiate, are laid down in terms of sequences of individual muscle contractions with 
no regard to the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the contractions for the animal as a 
whole, is proved by the development of reversed locomotion in animals of which the 
legs have been reversed in the prefunctional stage No adjustments are ever observed in 
amphibians 

3 The fact that the basic self-differentiated patterns of coordination are unmodi- 
fiable even in mammals, is proved by the permanently reversed functioning of the legs of 
rats after tendon crossing (Sperry) 

In oondusion, the basic patterns of coordination are centrally preformed, do not 
arise by tnal and error, and cannot be remodded by expcnence 

The useful operation of a machine depends on two factors, 
energy supply and a proper structural design to transform and dis- 
tribute the energy afipropriately The operation of our nervous 
system likewise depends on two factors, generation of nervous 
activity, and a pattern for the selective distribution of that 
activity. Without proper devices for coordmated distribution, 
excitation produces mere convulsions Conversely, without driving 
force the most appropriately designed nervous mechanism remams 
an idling plant. Consequently, when speakmg of the origin of 

^I^per read at the autumn meeting of the American Philosophical Society in 
Phfladdpliia 

* Hie eitoerimental work reported m this paper has been aided by the Dr Wallace C 
and Clara A Ab^tt Memorial Fund of the University of Chicago and by a grant from 
the ^nrose Fund ot the American Philosophical Society 

PBOCtlUBDlNaB or TBX AMBRICAN rKXLOSOPBirAL SOOJBTY, 

VOXi. 8i, KO 1, APRUi, 1941 
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iiervoiifl activity, we must split the problem into one of the drive 
and one of the pattern of action 

These are not necessarily of joint origin. The drive may come 
from without — be exogenous to the nervous system, — or from 
within, being automatic Impulses, whether generated m one way 
or the other, are then distributed according to patterns which may 
be inherited, that is, devised by autonomous laws of the developing 
nervous system, or individually acquired, that is, molded by 
extraneous influences, through practice and experience External 
incentive versus automatism, stimulus-determmed versus autono- 
mous response, — these are the perpetual issues facing the student 
of behavior To decide among them, is an empirical problem and 
not one of logic Therefore, we shall not enter into the academic 
dis(‘Ussion which has been earned on about the subject by physi- 
ologists, psychologists, educators, and even sociologists, but merely 
present some of the modest earth-bound efforts of the experimental 
biologist to provide those discussions with a more solid foundation 
of facts 

First, let us consider the drive of the nervous system For a 
long time physiologists have been partial to the thesis that it is 
basically exogenous rather than automatic, reflexogenous rather 
than spontaneous. The organism was represented as a reflex 
machine with input, transformer, and output, and all nervous 
activity was thought to arise from a sensory stimulus or a chemical 
stimulant carried in the blood. The first serious breach m the 
puie reflex theory came with the discovery that the respiratory 
center continues to discharge rhjrthmic bursts of impulses even 
when completely isolated Spontaneous discharges of this order 
were obtained by Adrian and coworkers {Adrian 1932) and by 
Bronk and Ferguson (1935) from the respiratory center of verte- 
brates, and by Adrian and by Prosser (1936) from the ganglia of 
some arthropods Lately, the periodical fluctuations of electrical 
potential in the brain cortex, so-called bram waves, have been 
advanced as evidence of the spontaneous activity of this highest 
nerve center. ‘ Yet, these cases could still be considered as 
exceptions rather than the rule, so long as all hiher nerve tissue 
could be thought of as devoid of spontaneous activity 

* The fact that the amphibian embryo diaplaons motor activitiee before the sensory 
system is developed (CepAt/I 1029 ) furnishes a strong argument in favor of central 
automatism, hoerever, occasional doubts have been rais^ regarding the oonclusivenees of 
this argument on the grounds that the possibility of imtatlon of the centen by subsUmoes 
earned in the blood or other body fluids iras not excluded 
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However, this thought can no longer be maintained in the light 
of the experiments which I am about to report, and which have 
shown that the capacity for spontaneous, rhythmic, activity is 
indigenous to most central nervous substance, although it takes 
special measures to brmg it out. These measures consist of 
allowing the centers to undergo some degree of destruction and 
degradation This is achieved by a method which we may call 
'‘deptontofoon ” ^ Excised fragments of central nervous system 
are embedded m a welWasculanzed, but otherwise indifferent, 
tissue. The gelatinous connective tissue of the dorsal fin of 
amphibians is excellently suited for this purpose (Fig 1). A bit 



Fio 1 Deplantation of a fragment of spinal cord (black) and transplantation of a 
limb (stippled) to the dorsal fin of a salamander larva Within a few weeks nerves from 
the deplant grow into the hmb effecting functional connections aith its muscles and 
dcin 

of brain or spinal cord deplanted into this tissue suffers serious 
disorganization and loses part of its cell content by degeneration 
The remaining part, however, survives and becomes functional 
To assay its activities, we provide the deplanted center with the 
most natural and adequate detector, namely, a group of muscles 
We transplant a limb into its vicinity, taking care that nerve con- 
nections can be established between the two grafts Thus, we 
produce an isolated complex, consisting of a deranged nerve 
center, a limb, and random nerve connections between them, the 
whole unit supplied by the common blood stream, but otherwise 
independent from the host animal {I\ Weiss 1940). 

No sooner have the nerve fibers from the deplanted center 

^ PrsStmm (1080) definoH “deplantation*' as any “insertion of a removed part in a 
dIffeieqiC Jo^tion*" In the more rastricted sense in which we propose to use the term, 
however, it connotes a marked degradation of organisation suffered by a part which has 
bem transplanted into an atypical locatton 
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united with the muscles of the limb graft, than the latter begins 
to register almost mcessant spontaneous aCHoiiy Without any 
external stimulus, m a perfectly quiescent host body, the grafted 
center discharges into the hmb m mtermittent spells which range 
from (jontmuous arhythmic hbnUations to strong synchronised 
pulses of a fairly regular rhythm of from 20 to 90 per minute. 
Frequently a seizure begins with weak irregular twitches and 
gradually builds up in strength to violent and more synchronized 
activity during which the hmb muscles beat in unison at fairly 
regular intervals The seizures come and go for weeks, continuing 
uninterrupted for hours, and the whole phenomenon has been seen 
to last for as much as 5 months, which was as long as the animals 
were kept The fact that the observed activity really originated 
within the deplantcd centers, was, of course, established beyond 
doubt by a variety of checks 

Reflex responses to touch also appear, but not until many weeks 
after the onset of spontaneous activity Hence, the preceding 
pulsating activity is definitely of automatic and not of reflex origin 
It has been obtained thus far from the following variety of grafts 
(P Weiss 1941) spinal cord from any region and of any length, 
medulla oblongata, spinal cord slashed or minced and then im- 
planted as a single lump, spinal cord from larvw as well as from 
adults, fragments from purely ventral or purely dorsal sectors of 
the spinal cord, which is particularly remarkable in view of the 
fact that the dorsal half contains no motor cells, and the ventral 
half no sensory elements 

The constancy of the phenomenon under such a variety of 
conditions intimates that we are dealing with a fundamental 
capacity of all nerve substance which is manifested as soon as the 
more specialized superstructure of anatonucal and functional 
relations, present in the normal developed nervous system, has 
broken down. The close connection between derangement and 
the emergence of automatic seizures can be directly demonstrated 
(P Weiss 1941). If a spinal hmb center and the correspondmg 
limb are deplauted together under careful presentation of their 
nerve connections (Fig 2), orderly reflexes are obtained immedi- 
ately after the operation and during the following days. Gradu- 
ally, however, the reflex responses become cruder, protracted, and 
generally disorganized Significantly, pan passu with this de- 
terioration, spontaneous activity makes its appearance. 
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Supported by histological evidence, we may consider our de- 
plants as neurone pools in which the typical organization has 
given way to a random make-up Such a random neurone pool, 
however, exhibits many of the functional properties of centers 
which we have been used to attribute to a dehmte and minutely 
arranged neurone architecture Its discharges are rhythmic, and 
the participating elements tend to become synchronized with 
increasing intensity of the reaction A certain analogy to the 
heart beat is obvious, and one wonders whether a pacemaker 
mechanism or some mutual induction among the elements is re- 
sponsible for the synchronization, but this is for the future to 



Fio 2 Deplantation of limb aegmenta of spinal cord with nerves and innervated limb 

remaining attached 


decide. We are left with the impression that something is con- 
stantly being built up in the centers which, upon reaching a certain 
threshold value, gives rise to a discharge, whereupon a new cycle 
begins Again, whether that something consists of an electro- 
static field, or metabolites, or somothmg else, only the future will 
tell with certainty Our preparations lend themselves readily to 
a further investigation of these problems 

The reflexes obtained from our neurone pools show some 
typical attributes of normal reflex aetion, namely, graded response, 
spatial summation, temporal summation, and fatigue In addition 
to releasing motor responses, afferent impulses also seem to lower 
the excitability of the whole pool, which often results m a burst of 
spontaneous activity traihng the reflex 
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In view of the random character of our pools, their functional 
properties will have to be explained on purely statistical assump- 
tions. If we assume that the thresholds of the cell population are 
distributed accordmg to mere chance, the numbers of cells m each 
threshold class, plotted against thresholds, would form a normal 
distribution curve (Fig 3) Smce an afferent input of given 



Fra 3 Normal distribution of the unite of a neurone pool according to threshold 
classes, on the assumption that constitutional threshold variations are of random 
character 

Fio 4 Area enclosed by the curve of Fig 3 (in arbitraiy units) plotted against the 
individual threshold values This curve follows within its middle range (marited by a 
black bar) a nearly linear course Sknoe this range includes almost W per cent of all 
elements present^ it follows that eveiy stepping up of the sensory effect, either by increase 
of the peripheral stimulus or by spatial or tempo^ summation, produces a corresponding 
increase in the number of discharging efferent units 


»trength will activate all elements of the correspondmg and lower 
thresholds, the number of discharging elements is expressed by the 
area of the binomial function up to that threshold value. Since 
the curve representing the integral of the binomial function is in the 
major part of its course sufficiently close to a straight hne (Fig. 4), 
we realize that in a random pool of neurones there will be some 
proportionality between sensory input and response.^ The impli- 
cations of this thought for the physiology of the^ormal nervous 
system are obvious, but have not yet been followed up m detail. 

*Wlwt tha obiervatiom have thus far eetahlUied, » only an eattmated sraaa 
proportionality between atlmulua and effect; but whedier this proportionality foDowe a 
linear or some other function has not been eecartamed and wfli remain nnlmown until . 
quantitative teata have been aiqilied We merely intend to show timt anuoximate 
Imenrlty would bear out the randomaeas of the neurone dutribution in the pool. 
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The intensity of spontaneous activity fluctuates with the 
composition of the blood of the host animal Changes in the blood 
produced by light exercise of the body cause a marked increase m 
the excitability of the deplants, which expresses itself m mcreased 
spontaneous activity and lower reflex thresholds Whether an- 
oxemia, acidity, carbondioxide, or metabohtes are mvolved, has 
not yet been determined This sensitizing effect is often sufficient 
to start a temporarily quiescent deplant off on a spell of activity 
Observations like these suggest that the cychc process underlying 
the rhythmic spontaneous discharges is actually going on in the 
neurone pool all the time, whether a discliarge appears or not 
An effective discharge will result only if the process reaches a 
critical threshold intensity Otherwise it merely conditions the 
nerve cells so that they can go off under such additional stimuh 
as may come in from othei sources, provided the total sum adds 
up to threshold intensity 

Viewed in this light, the endogenous pulse of a nerve cell be- 
comes of fundamental importance for nervous activity, even when 
it does not register immediately as a visible motor effect. And 
instead of regarding spontaneous activity as an exceptional mam- 
festation of cortex, respiratory center, and insect ganglia, we may 
have to concede it to all nerve substance Then, of course, the 
question arises as to what causes it to remain latent in most of 
the normal centers We do not know the answer, but our expen- 
ments suggest that the repressing effect is somehow tied up with 
the normal organization of the centers, and disappears with the 
latter In this connection we may pomt to the striking re- 
semblance between the seizures of our deranged deplants and 
epileptiform seizures m human patients It will be interesting to 
examine whether this resemblance is purely superficial or really 
pertinent 

Let us now tuin to the second point of our program — the 
paUems of nervous activity Are they of central or of extraneous 
origin? Recent experiments have given an incontrovertible 
answer The patterns underlying the basic acts of behavior of an 
a-wimfll are developed by self-differenitcAwn within the centers, 
without experience, and, indeed, sometimes m spite of expenence 

Coordinated locomotion requires that the muscles be engaged 
in a definite chronological order The correct timing and dosing 
of the mdividual contractions is all that distinguishes the harmony 
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Fioft 5 AND 6 DiagramB indicating the “coores" of muscle action in the fore- 
limbs dunng a single step of a walking salamander, as reoonstruoted from motion 
lectures 

Fio* 5 Normal ammal 

Fiq 6 Experimental ammal with reversed fore limbs Only six main muscle 
groups are recorded devators, abductors, depressorsi and adductors of the upper tfrm; 
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of the gait from the discord of a convulsion. The muscles are 
played by the centers according to a definite “score,” like an 
orchestra (Fig. 6). Now, previous experiments (P Weua 1936) 
have shown that the muscle scores for locomotion are laid down in 
the centers in terms of the individual muscles, muscle for muscle, 
and that these scores, at least in the lower vertebrates, are fixed 
and inaccessible to reconditioning by experience If, for instance, 
we disarrange the muscles so as to make their plav yield incon- 
gruous effects, the centers, nevertheless, continue to call them 
into action according to the old score, as before, and they never 
learn to do better The most extreme case is illustrated by the 
following experiment on salamanders (P Wm« 1937) A limb is 
replaced by its counterpart from the opposite side This amounts 
to reversing the position of the flexor and extensor muscles with 
regard to the body as a whole (Fig 6) The central nervous 
system, however, persists in sending out the impulse pattern in 
the old order meant for the normal arrangement, and, consequently , 
such animals with reversed limbs, when bent on forward loco- 
motion, actually move backward, and when intending to retreat, 
actually advance (Fig 6) In spite of their predicament, the 
animals have never been able to adjust their coordination to the 
new situation I'here is no trace of reeducation, and the scores 
of coordination, once established, prove unmodihable 

Since coordination cannot be relearnt, it seems unlikely that it 
should have been learnt in the first place Nevertheless, a crucial 
tost had to be made, and this was done by reversing the muscula- 
ture in the early larval stage, befoie there had been any function 
When such animals later take up ambulation, the limbs again 
move in reverse, and do so throughout life In othei words, the 
central nervous system discharges according to the score for a 
normal unreyersed limb, although it has never had a chance 
actually to operate a normal limb, as none is present 

This 18 definite proof that the basic patterns of coordination 
self-^jfferentiate within the central nervous system They differ- 

flexon and extenson of the fore-arm The position of them musrlee is indicated in the 
inset The record for the left limb is on top and that for the right limb at the bottom of 
eaeh diagram In the center seven phases of the actual movement of the animal are 
premnted in dorsal and rear views, the points in which the hand is put down on the 
ground, and which serve aa pivotal points for the body dunng the subsequent pham of 
movement, are marked by circles —The "scores" are identical for the normal (Pig 5) 
and reversed (Fig 6) limbs, but, in the latter case, result in a backing movement 
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entiate into what would be the correct score for a normal limb, 
regardless of whether or not the movements which th^ produce 
will actually be of service to the animal. This does not preclude 
learning by experience in lower vertebrates altogether. It merely 
specifics that the learmng process must avail itself of the basic 
preformed patterns of performance, learning may be able to 
facihtate, suppress, dissociate or rearrange combmations of exwtmg 
patterns, but it cannot break the individual patterns down and 
reconstruct or remodel them to suit emergency situations 

In view of these results on lower vertebrates, a re-investigation 
of the situation in higher mammals became imperative; for “natura 
non facit saltum.” A student of mme, Mr Sperry, was charged 
with exploring in the rat the effects which crossmg of the tendons 
of antagonistic foot muscles would have on locomotion (Sperry 
1940). Each muscle pulling on the wrong side of the skeleton 
(Fig 7), at first, of course, produced effects, which were the reverse 




NORMAL TRANSPOSED 


7. Trftnapodtion of the tendons of the leg muscles in the rat so ne to 
me^iori action of then muscles (aftw Sperry) TA, anterior tttrial 
BDL, lou extensor of the digits, J/3, lateral gastrocnemius (All other 

KmOVOQ ) ^ 


mufole; 

musotes 


from what the animal intended. But according to the literature a 
gradual recovery of normal function should have been expected. 
No such readjustment, however, occurred even under most crucial 
training conditions, the muscles maintaimng their reversed pUiy 
(Fig. 8) throughout life. Basic coordination patterns are as ffked 
m the rat as they are in amphibians, and experience can have bed 
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no part in their establishment The same is presumably true of 
higher mammals 

But how about man? Do we not know from innumerable 
experiences of surgeons that a patient whose paralyzed muscles 
have been substituted by healthy muscles of different function, 
gradually learns to put the new combination of muscles to good 
use in walking and other performances^ Jointly with our Ortho- 
pedics Department, we are conducting at present a thorough re- 
investigation of this whole problem But even on the basis of 
our present knowledge, it seems safe to predict, that whenever a 
patient learns to use a muscle in a different sequence than that 
provided for in the mhentcd pattern of gait, this learning act is on 



Fio 8 Foot action m the extension phane of a movement (After Sperry ) 
(a) Rat the tendons of which were severed and reeutured without eroseinn, ^antar 
flexion of foot (b) Rat with crossed tendons, revorsal of foot movement, t e , dorsal 
flexion 

the same level a'l the learning of trick movements or other skills, 
in other words, it is a new performance, not a remodeled old one 
Voluntary effort of the cortex can do these things which lower 
vertebrates cannot do While even conscious effort cannot recon- 
dition the basic inherited patterns of coordination, it can learn to 
supersede them by novel ones, wluch will last so long as the cortex 
acts, obscuring, but not abolishing, the lower autonomous patterns 
Apparently, mammals have acquired the ability to engage muscles 
in arbitrary combinations only dunng fairly recent stages of their 
evolutionary course This fact is significantly reflected in the 
increasing prommence which the pyramidal (cortico-spmal) S3rstem 
has gained in high er mammals through this tract the cortex can 
activate spinal motor neurones directly by a short cut around the 
hierarchy of subcortical mechanisms which operate the inhented 
patterns. 
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Coordination by experience, therefore, le a secondary, and 
highly specialized, affair All primary coordination exists by 
predesign, established in the pre-functional phase of neurogenesis, 
independent of, and unresponsive to, experience 

In summarizing, we recognize that tlie nervous system, far 
from playing the passive role which at tunes has been attributed 
to it, provides pait of its drive and part of its patterns of action 
from its own inherited resources Aixt^natwm, though manifesting 
itself under normal conditions only m certain kinds of centers 
(respiratory center, arthropod ganglia), may yet exist in all centers 
as a conditioning mechanism, disposing for discharge, rather than 
actually discharging, central neurones And autonomy must be 
conceded at least to the basic patterns of performance of all 
animals from the lowest to the highest 
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RESPONSIVE BONE* 

C. B. DAVENPORT 

(Read Nov Of, 1940) 

Austhact 

lU'tweeii licad bono niid mumlo there m clearly the gronteat possible contrast in 
rmpQnBiveness to stimuli However, it has long been known that the trabocul® of 
the upper end of the femur are directed in linos so as to resist the weight of the body 
most efficiently with the least expenditure of material It has been shown tlmt if 
after a break the bone is set badly new trabecuiw are formed to meet the new direc 
tion of the thrusts upon the bone A study of tho X rays of the bones in the foot 
afford now and striking evidence The heel bone of a normal, walking person is 
shown to contain dark lines, rods or trabecuhe, the direction of whic h is in line with 
that of thrusts and pulls upon the bone In a 20 year old girl who, through birth 
injuries, has never walked, tho heel bone is still formed roughly in the normal shofie 
but 18 without the properly diiectt^d trabecul® In the heel bone of n girl of 20 
years, who walked until 10 years of age, but who has been bedridden since, the heel 
bone lias a marly normal form, but only a few directed trabeculie 

Tho conclusion seems to be justified that the bone forming cells respond to direc 
tive thrusts and pulls made upon normally funetionmg bones by forming the 
trabecul® m adaptative positions Thus the bone cells arc us truly icsponsne as 
muscle colls The difference between the two kinds of cells is this The muscle cells 
are constructed to respond to stimuli by contracting and the bone lells to respond by 
supporting, or rather, building stiuctures that shall resist blows m pulls The bon> 
cells arc as truly responsive us the muscle icIls but lespond to a different group of 
stimuli and in a different way 

Popularity oonsidored, there is the gieatcst possible contrast 
m roBponsivenesH between muscle and bono. Under the stim- 
ulus of an electric potential, whether applied outside the body 
or from a nerve in the living active individual, the muscle con- 
tracts The response, if any, in the bone is less obvions It 
has, however, for 70 years been known that duiing its develop- 
ment the thigh bono shows in its structure evidence of some- 
thing like adaptive response (Meyer, 1867 ; Wolff, 1870). The 
weight of the body (in extreme cases 300 pounds) is carried by 
the head of the femur and transferred through tho neck, 3 cm 
in length, to the shaft of the femur If the femur were solid 
hard bone it could easily cany this weight, but at the expense 
of a large amount of material and increase of the weight of the 

• Acknowledgment u made of assistance from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philoiopbieal Society in preparation of this paper, also from the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington and Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 
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bone. Actually, the interior of the head and neck of the femur 
IS made up of a trestle work consistmg on the one hand of plates 
which transfer the pressure on top of the head to the shaft of 
the femur and, secondly, of plates or rods which tie the first set 
to the opposite face of the femur, as though better to distribute 
the pressure A third set of plates strengthens the second It 
was long ago shown by an engineer (Culmann) that these plates 
are laid down m accordance with the engineeiing rules of 
graphical statics, Fig. 1 The pioblem has then arisen : In what 
manner are the bone-forming cells guided m forming these rods 
in the appropriate positions? 



Fio 1 Left Median section of tbc upper end of the feuar ahowlnf Iinee of 
bony rods m spongy tissue Right Statical diagram of lues of force when weight 
IS appbed at the top of the head of the femur, as drawn by an engineer 

It has also been shown that if the shaft of the femur of a 
normal person is broken and subsequently the parts are badly 
knit together so that the shaft is bent at an atil'le then the direc- 
tion of the plates in the head and neck is redistributed Evi- 
dently the old plates are torn down and new ones, better suited 
to meet tho statical conditions now imposed, are formed. 

Boux (1865) classified the above described phenomenon un- 
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der the head of functional adaptation without going much fur- 
ther into the interpretation 

Additional light upon the interpietation of this condition is 
thrown by observations I have been able to make upon the feet 
of some living children in the third decade of life. These ob- 
servations are a sort of by-product of a study financed in part 
by the Penrose Fond of the American Philosophical Society. 

Figure 2 shows the radiograph of a normal walking person. 
The heel bone shows numerous dark lines which are the bony 
rods that continue the lines of pull of certain muscles and 



Fio !i Hoel bone of a normal walking perHon Heel bono (JT) shows numerous 
(dark) bony rods that resist the blows and pulls upon it Musrlea and ligaments lie 
approximately In the position of the labels or are attached as mdii ated 


tendons and the blows that the heel bone receives m walking. 
At the upper part of the heel bone is attached, just below the 
notch, the muscle known as quadratus plantte This is the 
muscle which serves to maintain the bony aich of the foot It 
is the muscle that becomes flacid when not used so that its func- 
tion has to be replaced in some unfortunate persons by a steel 
arch in the shoe From the point of attachment bony rods are 
seen running across the heel bone to support the pull of the 
muscle Below the quadratus muscle is the long plantar hga- 
ment which ties together the arch of the foot fore and aft to 
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prevent its extreme distension It is attached along a centi- 
meter or two of the heel bone and the bony plates here are most 
numerous and strongest of all Still below is the muscle that 
abducts the toes and in this case also the attachment is indi- 
cated by bony plates The area of attachment of this muscle 
teaches down to the so-called anterior tubercle of the heel bone 
to which the front end of the walking pad is attached Fiom 
this anterioi tubercle to the posterior tubercle is the region 
which receives the blows of the pavement and from this region 
bony rods run forward to attach to the largest lione of the 
tarsus, the talus Into the hind tubercle is inserted the tendon 
of Achilles, which runs upward into a prominent calf muscle 
that lifts the heel in walking. Fiom the area of insertion of this 
tendon bony rods run downward and forward toward the an- 
terior tubercle Finally theie is a ligament which unites the 
heel bone with the tibia, or shm bone, and the stresses of this 
ligament are resisted by a compheated set of rods irradiating 
from centei of the thrust. 

Figure 3 shows radiographs of a child of 20 yeais who has 






Kxg 3 Heel bone (H) of a eliild of 20 year# wbo has never walked Bone im- 
iwifwtly shaped, has a few irregular rods 


novel* walked ^ The history as obtained by personal investi- 
gation is conclusive on this point One notes that the heel bone 
IS forinod. This much has an hereditary or genetical basis* 
One notes too that the anterior tubercle is formed and that there 
18 a hollow above it to which the ligaments and muscles are at- 
tached. The shadows of such can be seen in the radiograph. 
Also the posterior tubercle is formed and no doubt the tbndon 

* Weidenreich (1923) refers to a somowhai similar case. 
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of Achilles is there also. This much has apparently been de- 
veloped independently of the functioning of the bone If, how- 
ever, one looks at the structure of the bone one finds first that 
the rectangular system of resisting lods is hardly represented 
or, at best, only by fine linos fonmng an irregular web, but not 
in the line of direction of the pulls as found m walking children. 
One may say that the legular rods that are normally present 
are formed only in response to stresses, no sti esses no rods 
Figure 4 shows a radiograph of the heel bone of a girl of 



Fia 4 Heel bono (H) of a girl of 20 ycain wlio walked until 10 years of ago 
but has been bedridden since Tho bone has a nearly normal outer form but only 
u few rods. 

20 years who walked until she was 10 years old bul has lioen 
bedridden since. The bone has a nearly iioimal outer form. 
The tubercles are well dtwoloped and the embayincnt above the 
antonor tubercle affords ample room for the ligaments and 
mnsdes that are attached there. One may say that the genetical 
factors involved in the production of tho normal form of the 
bone have been assisted by the temporary act of walking 

However an eitanunation of the bony rods in the interior of 
the bone show that they are feebly developed There are a few 
rods which run from the attachment of the plantar muscles and 
ligaments and there are some vertical rods which receive the 
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pull of tbp calcaneo-fibnlar hgatnoni, and a few feeble ones that 
would resist the pressure of the heel on the pavement. But, on 
the whole, the system of bony rods is vastly reduced. We con- 
clude then that a system of rods once formed in response to the 
functioning of the heel and foot has been largely resorbed in the 
course of years during which the foot has not functioned. 

The conclusion fiom these ladiographs, a conclusion which 
18 supported by a considerable nmnber of otheis, is that in the 
formation of bony plates the bone is responsive to the stimulus 
of stress Just as the muscle responds to stimulus by contrac- 
tion so the amoeboid bone-forming cells of the heel bone respond 
by forming rods in appropnate position to resist the stresses 
applied to the surface of the bone The business of the muscle 
IS to contract when called upon to do so , the business of the bone- 
forming cells 18 to afford support when called upon to do so 
Our false idea of the rigidity of bone, is based upon the dried 
specimens that we see in museums These are not, physio- 
logically speaking, bones, but only the skeletons of bones 

Just how the bone-forming cells are capable of responding 
to the stress of the muscles by forming rods is obscure, just as 
the mechanism by which an electric potential applied to a muscle 
leads to contraction is obscure Possibly pressure applied to 
the surface of a honey-combed viscous mass is transmitted in 
pressure lines through that mass. Apparently the amoeboid 
cells in the living bone respond to these lines of pressure just 
as a living amoeba responds to contact with threads of algae or 
glass hairs in the medium in which it is moving, or as fish orient 
themselves in the flowing stream 

So we 1 each the conclusion that bone is just as responsive to 
stimuli in its way as muscle is in its way. 
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Abstract 

The history of the concept of natural selection has generally been traced book 
througdi the personal development of Charles Darwin to TliumaH Malthus, vihoaa 
Eaaay an ike Prtftciplea of Fopulatum gave Dar^ in the clue which led lum to formulate 
the doctrine Actually the conception of natural selection is very old, although origmaily 
it was not used to explain the origin of new species (evolution) but to account for the 
existence of adaptation The survival of the fit organism, of course, implies the survival 
of fitness Itself, and thus natural selection can serve os an alternative explanation of 
those facts which are generally cited as evidences of teleology Natural selection was 
used for this purpose by Einp^ocles (400 b c ), Luci etuis (00'~55 n c), Diderot (1749), 
MaupertiUB (1756), and Geoffrey 8t HiUaire (1833), but it was specifically rejected in 
favor of teleology by Aristotle (384-321 b c ), Lactantius (260-340 a i> ), St Albertus 
Magnus (1236), and Whewcll (1H33) Natural selection was used to explain organic 
evolution by Wells (1813), Matthews (18.11), Darwm (1858), and Wallace (1858) 

As an explanation of evolution, natural selection involves a numbiT of distmct 
though subordinate propositions, 'such os the existence of bentabh variations, of popu- 
lation pressure, of a struggle for cxistenct and the consequent survival of the fit or 
better adapted A number of philosophers and naturalists recognized the validity of 
one or more of these propositions without however, gaining any clear conception of 
the implications of the whole doctrme One such component, population pressure, was 
descriM by Hale (1677), Buffon (17.51), Benjamin Franklin (1751), Bonnet (1764), 
Monboddo (1773), Herder (1784), Smtllie (1790), Malthus (1798), Prichard (1808), 
Wells (1813), Matthews (1831), lie Candolle (1833), Lyell (1833), Geoffrey St Hillairc 
(1833), and Spencer (1862) The struggle for existence was described b> al-Jfthiz 
(9th cent ), Hobbes (1661), Hale (1677), Buffon (1751), Monboddo (177.1), Kant (1776), 
Herder (1784), Smcllie (1790), h>aBmuM Darwin, (1794) Weils (1813), De Candolle 
(1832), Lyell (1833), and Spencer (1852) Several eighteenth and nineteenth century 
scientists almost grasped the full significance of natural selection but just failed to 
recognise all of its implications Among these were Rousseau (1749), Prichard (1808, 
1826), lawrence (1819), Geoffrey St IWlairc (I8.W), Herbert (18.17), Spencer (1852), 
and Naudin (1852) 

Before the end of his life Charles Darwin realized that he had 
become an important figure in mneteenth century biology and so^ 
in spite of his innate modesty, he answered frankly the many 
personal questions his friends asked His contemporaries also 
realized his significance and they preserved a great many of his 
letters most of which have now been made public Darwm 
himself contributed an autobiographical chapter to the biography 
written by his son, Francis, and during the last half century he 
was made the subject of so many biographies, recollections and 
appraisals that we know more about him, perhaps, than we do 
about any other scientist, 
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Damin was particularly careful m describing just how he got 
the idea of natural selection Through his observations of animal 
distribution made while he was on the four year voyage of the 
Beagle he was led to the conclusion that species were not constant 
units He was also greatly impressed by the changes which 
artificial selection could make in domestic animals and he needed 
only to discover some selecting agency m nature to explam bow 
new species could come into being. As a result of readies Malthus’ 
Essay on the Principles of Population m 1838| he became convinced 
that Nature herself was such an agent. In as much as Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who independently discovered natural selection, 
was also led to its discovery by reading Malthus’ Essay, natural 
selection has generally been regarded as an outgrowth of the 
Malthusian doctrine Thus the most widely accepted explanation 
of organic evolution is considered by many to be derived from a 
particular set of social theories, and biology becomes mdebted to 
the social sciences for its outstanding contribution of the nineteenth 
century. 

Recently, this derivation of natural selection has acquired an 
increased prominence, particularly in the ITmted States, where 
the social significance of practically everything receives attention. 
Cowles ^ traced the theory of natural selection from Darwm back 
to Malthus and forward again to Walter Bagehot. Here he 
pictured the concept as transferred from sociology into |>iology, 
where it was added to and modified, and then back to sociology, 
both sciences profiting incidentally by the cross fertilisation. 
Sandow* has gone even farther He described Darwin'^s mtel- 
lectual millieu and concluded that Darwin was greatly influenced 
by the Imssez faire philosophy of contemporary capitalism; the 
universal struggle for existence, which Darwm postulated, was a 
general principle which in human affairs normally took the form 
of business competition The reason for English thinkers m the 
early nineteenth century playing such a dominant role in estab- 
hshing the theory of evolution was that capitalism was most 
flrmly estabhshed in England 

It should be noted, however, that those ^ho trace the theory 
of natural selection back into the field of social studies or who see 

' CowlcMi, Tbomu “Malthus, Darwin and Bagehot A Study in the Traasferenoe 
of a Concept ’* /ns, 26 341-S48, 1937 

' Sandow, Alexander “SooiM Factors in the Origin at Darwuusm.” Qttart Rev 
Btol , 13 316-326, 1938 
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in natural selection an expression of a particular social philosophy 
are concerned almost exclusively with the emergence of the theory 
through the personal development of Charles Darwin Now 
Darwin was exceptionally original and industrious but he rarely 
bothered to investigate the past history of the ideas he was so 
successful in developing Any historical summary which he 
published would occur as often as not in the preface to a second 
edition where he would cite the works which had been called to 
his attention by his friends When he conceived the theory of 
natural selection, he was ignorant of the fact that it had already 
been used to explain evolution, nor did he know of the work of 
Wells or Mathiews, when he published the Ongin of Species 
Even when he learned of population pressure from Malthus, he 
was apparently unaware that the idea had already been published 
by a number of biologists. 

Thus in regard to natural selection, Darwin did not represent 
the main stream of biological thought He was a tributary but 
such a brilliant and spectacular one that he obscured the mam 
stream itself and led historians who sought the source of the idea 
back to Malthus. Thus the great antiquity of the concept of 
natural selection has generally been overlooked It is the purpose 
of this paper to call attention to the growth and spread of the 
idea of natural selection as it occurred in biological theory 

Before we can hope to trace natural selection through its 
gradual and erratic development, we must break it down into its 
component propositions for only rarely was its whole significance 
understood Many individuals who desenbed certain portions of 
the theory, obviously missed the imphcations of the entire doctrme, 
so it will be well for us to have the separate parts clearly m mind 
when we endeavor to record the growth of the whole complex idea 

Natural Selection has been stated very simply as follows 

1. All organisms vary, no two are exactly alike 

2. More individuals are born than can exist in the available 
space. 

3. Consequently there is a keen competition between all forms 
of life (Struggle for existence) 

4 The weakest or the least fit are eliminated. 

6. The fit survive. 

6 The survivors form a basis for new variations. 

7. These variations selected long enough produce new species. 
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If we accept these seven propositions as hterally true* two 
corollaries immediately present themselves. 

1 Organic evolution has occurred, that is, the innumerable 
species now existing were not created in their present form but 
have evolved from less numerous predecessors. All of the myriad 
forms of hfe now on earth are descended from a few or even a 
single ancestral form 

2 Adaptation or htness itself has evolved. The survival of 
the fit orgamsm of course provides for the survival of fitness 

Natural selection thus provides an alternate explanation for 
the facts generally cited as evidences of teleology. 

One more aspect of the theory of natural selection should be 
mentioned before we proceed with the history of its development 
The struggle for existence has been visualised so frequently as a 
gladiatorial combat induced by population pressure that the 
layman often does not realize that natural selection can operate 
in the total absence of organic competition. An environment 
unfavorable to life may eliminate some variations and select others 
Certain effects of mutation pressure, xe. lethal and sub>lethal 
genes, mutations which make for degeneration, etc , are checked 
and counterbalanced continually by an active natural selection 
even in fit species which are relatively stable. If the organism 
18 to survive, it must he able to cope with its environment, thus 
not only is the fit organism selected but fitness itself is preserved 
and in a changing environment, a new fitness is evolved 

The first description of natural selection of which we have any 
evidence occurred in the great lost poem of Empedocles Some 
fragments of the passage in question have been collected and wliile 
they themselves have no direct beanng on the subject, we can 

* It IB not tjlic purpoM of this paper to describe the present status of the theory of 
natural selection It should be pointed out, however, that natural spleetum has now 
been developed to a point where no dilettante can be said to have a "ri^t” to his 
own opinion concemmg its validity Any honest appraisal must bo based on a con- 
siderable techmoal knowledge of the principles mvolved Thanks to tho fundamental 
work of Sewell Wright, J B S Haldane and R A Fisher, the effects of selection upon 
Mendelum populations can now be evaluated mathematical^ Dobshansky’s desorip- 
tion of the role of natural selection m evolution is brief and to the pomt (tTsiwMcs and 
th« Ongm of Species, New York, 1939) We know at present that mutatum pressure 
and tho scattering of variability m small populations can produce new varieties, and 
that chromosome vaganes and chance hybridisations can give rise to new qwcHs, not 
only without the aid of natural selection but actually m opposition to it Mattiral 
Selection remains the court of last appeal, however, and detonmnes whether the new 
variety or species persists or becomes extinct 
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identify them through the later writings of Aristotle and Lucretius 
as all that is left of the first use of natural selection to explain 
adaptation. 

The fragments are quoted from the translation of William E. 
Leonard; 

62 But come’ now hear how ’twas the sundered Fire 
Led into life the germs^ erst whelmed m night, 

Of men and women, the pitied and bewailed 
For ’tis a talc that sees and knows its mark 
First rose mere lumps of earth with rude impress, 

That had their shares of Water and of Warm 
These then by Fire (m upward zeal to reach 
Its kindred Fire m heaven) were shot aloft. 

Albeit not yet had they revealed a form 
Of lovely limbs, nor yet a human cry, 

Nor secret member, common to the male 
57 There budded many a head without a neck. 

And arms were roaming, shoulderless and bare, 

And eyes that wanted foreheads dnfted by 
58. In isolation wandered every lilhb, 

Hither and thither seekmg union meet 
69 Rut now as God with God was mingled more, 

These members fell together when* they met, 

And many a birth besides was then begot 
In a long line of evei vaned life 

60 Creatures of countless hands and trailing feet 

61 Many were born with twofold brow and breast, 

Some with the face of man on bovine stock, 

Some with man's form beneath a bovine head, 

Mixed shapes of being with shadowed secret parts, 
Sometimes hkc men, and sometimes woman-growths 

The nature of the missing portions of the poem, which held 
these fragments together, can be inferred in part by a casual 
reference to the “Man-faced oxen’^ of Empedocles by Aristotle 
who stated the case foi natural selection only to refute it The 
passage occurs in the Physics (II §8) Apparently some attempts 
at a purely mechanistic explanation of natural phenomena had 
achieved sufficient prominence in the fourth century before Christ 
for Aristotle to consider them worthy of rebuttal ^ Aristotle, of 
course, was too much of a teleologist to be hospitable to the 
conception, of natural selection The following excerpt is from 
the translation of F. M Comford, London, 1929, p 169-170* 

. Why not say, it is asked, that Nature acts as Zeus drops the 
ram, not to make the com grow, but of necessity (for the nsmg vapour 
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must needs be condensed into water by the cold, and must then descend, 
and incidentally, when this happens, the com grows), just as, when a 
man loses his corn on the threshing-floor, it did not rain on purpose to 
destroy the crop, but the result was merely incidental to the raming? 
So why should it not be the same with natural organs like the teeth? 
Why should it not be a coincidence that the front teeth come up with an 
edge, suited to dividing the food, and the back ones flat and good for 
grinding it, without there being any design in the matter? And so with 
all other organs that seem to emliody a purpose In cases where a 
coincidence brought about such a combination as might have been ar- 
ranged on purpose, the creatures, it is urged, having been suitably formed 
by the operation of chance, survived, otherwise they penshed, and still 
pensh, as Empedocles says of his “man-faced oxen”. 

Aristotle, however, dismissed the idea m, what seems to us, 
a rather supercilious manner 

Such and suchlike are the arguments which may be urged m raising 
this problem, but it is impossible that this should really be the way of it 
For all these phenomena and all natural things are either constant or 
normal, and this is contrary to the very meamng of luck or chance No 
one assigns it to chance or to a remarkable comcidence if there is abun- 
dant ram m the winter, though he would if there were in the dog-days, 
and the other way about, if there were parching heat Accordingly, if the 
only choice is to assign these occurrences either to coincidence or to 
purpose, and if in these cases chance coincidence is out of the question, 
then it must be purpose But, as our opponents themselves would admit, 
these occurrences are all natural There is purpose, then, in what is, 
and in what happens, in Nature 

By far the clearest statement of natural selection which has 
come down to us from classical antiquity is in De rerum natura of 
Lucretius This famous passage, obviously based on Empedocles, 
describes how the unadapted monsters formed by chance perished, 
and that only those that were fit survived to procreate their like. 
Lucretius went even further and enumerated some of the char- 
acteristics which preserved certain animals in the struggle for 
existence and explained, by contrast, how domestic animals that 
were obviously unfitted for existence in the wild, bad been pre- 
served through the protection pven them lay man From the 
translation of W H D Rouse i 

Many were tho monsters also that tile earth then tned to make, 
springing up with wondrous appearance and frame the hermaphrodite, 
between man and woman, yet neither, different from both, some without 
feet, others again bereft of hands; some found dumb also without a 
mouth, some blmd without face; some bound fast with all their limbs 
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adhenng to their bodies, so that they could do nothing and go nowhere, 
could neither avoid mischief nor take what they might need So with the 
rest of hke monsters and portents that she made, it was all in vaiii since 
nature denied them growth, and they could not attain the desired flower 
of age nor find food nor join by the ways of Venus For we see that living 
beings need many things m conjunction, so that they may be able by 
procreation to forge out the chain of the generations first there must be 
food, next there must be a way for the lifc-giving seeds to ooze through 
the frame and be discharged from the body, and that male and female 
be joined they must both have the means to exchange mutual pleasures 

And many species of animals must have perished at that time, unable 
by procreation to forge out the chain of posterity for whatever you see 
feeding on the breath of life, cither cunning or courage or at least quick- 
ness must have guarded and kept that kind from its earliest existence, 
many again still exist, entrusted to our protection, which remain, com- 
mended to us because of their usefulness Fimtly, the fierce brood of 
lions, that savage tribe, has betm protected by courage, the wolf by 
cunning, by swiftness the stag But the lutelhgent dog, so light of sleep 
and so true of heart, beasts of burden of ail kinds, woolly sheep also, and 
horned herds of oxen, all these are entrusted to menS protection, Mem- 
mius For these have eagerly fled from the wild beasts, they have sought 
peace and the generous provision gained by no labour of theirs, which we 
give them as the reward of their usefulness But those to which nature 
gives no such qualities, so that they could neither live by themselves at 
their own will, nor give us some usefulness for which wo might suffer 
to feed them under our protection and be safe, these certainly lay at the 
mercy of others for prey and piofit, being all hampered by then own 
fateful chains, until nature brought that race to destruction 

Thanks to Lucretius, the ability of nature to preserve certain 
types and eliminate others was clearly announced in the first 
century b,c. It would seem that a mature conception of natural 
selection might have developed as a logical consequence of such a 
promising start Lucretius, however, was a mechanist, his phi- 
losophy tended to minimize the personal activity of the Gods, 
and, of course, it was received with hostility by the revealed 
religion of his day The soon to emerge Christianity took over 
the perquisites of the older faiths and, becoming in turn the 
revealed religion, it continued to be hostile to Lucretius for, like 
the earher religion, it looked upon him as a man who sought to 
limit the power of God The abuse and calumny which Lucretius 
received for over fifteen hundred years is a matter of record, and 
because of the odium theologicum, his ideas were not given a fan- 
hearing; not that a fair hearing would necessarily have advanced 
his mechanistic views, for an alternative concept fitted much 
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better into the dominant philosophy of the penod. Needless to 
say this concept was teleological 

It IS not the purpose here to give even a brief history of tele- 
ology However it would not be possible to mcplain the sub- 
mergence of Lucretius’ account of the origm of fitness m the 
animal kingdom without showing how the very adaptations he 
cited were used as evidences of design The facts listed by 
Lucretius were, of course, well known; the conclusions drawn from 
them by others were very different The growth and duration 
of the dominant teleological explanation can be shown by a few 
examples. 

Maximus of Tyre was a philosopher who hved m the latter 
half of the second century a d Evidently, he had some conception 
of the universality of struggle and of the conquest of certain forms 
of hfe by others In his dissertation on the question as to which 
were the more useful, soldiers or husbandmen, he listed a number 
of cases where nations of soldiers were free and brave but nations 
of husbandmen were slaves and cowards He extended this 
concept down into the animal kingdom. From Dissertation XIII, 
translated by Taylor * 

Proceed to animals for here also you will behold liberty and slavery, 
and a life consisting of virtue and bonds The ox ploughs, the horse 
contends, but if you change their works you will act illegally against 
nature Timid aiumals feed on grass, bold animals bunt The stag 
feeds on grass, the hou hunts Jackdaws gather seeds, eagles hunt 
But those animals that gather seed and live on grass are slaves, while 
those that hunt are free 

Maximus, however, was convinced that nature was orderly and 
planned and that anyone who endeavoured to do anything contrary 
to this planned economy was sinful and deserving of punishment. 
He recorded the instance of the Carthaginian youth who fed a 
lion cub on unlawful food and so changed his nature that he 
became a beast of burden Maximus noted with approval that 
the Carthaginians put the impious youth to death for his illegal 
act He then proceeded to list the charactemtics of the ammals 
which had been allotted to them for their preservation, having 
apparently had no conception of the possibihtaes that only those 
animals who were sufficiently endowed were preserved. From 
Dissertation XXXII 

* Taylor, Thomai, The Dmtrtattm* <4 Manmm Tynw, London, 1804 
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As horses, therefore, for their safety an* allotted the race, oxen labour, 
birds wings, lions strength, and other animals something else; in hke 
manner a connate power which proscrv(» the race is present with man 
With respect to this power, it is necessary that it should be diiferent from 
that of other animals, if, being man, he la to be saved, not by strength as 
lions, nor by the race as horse, and is not to carry burtlieus hke an ass, 
nor to plough like an ox, nor to fly with birds, nor swim with fishes 
But there is also a certain work peculiar to this animal, which preserves 
his life, if powers are distributed to animals according to the use of life, 
works according to po>vers, and instruments ac'cording to works, and the 
good they effect 

Again in Dissertation XIX he describes these characierisiics 
as gifts. 

But with respect to other animals, one good is distnbuted to every 
herd for its preservation, and those of a similar species partake, with 
their hke, of an equal life, and of one end, each with each, whether they 
fly, or walk, or creep, or live on flesh or grass, whether they are gregarious, 
tame, or wild, and whether they are horned, or without horns and if 3^011 
change the lives of these you act illegally towards nature 

Galen was definitely a ieleologist and his great luflueiice tended 
to strengthen the dominant philosophy of his day He emphasized 
the use and function of the bodily parts m several of his works, 
particularly m De uhu pariim^ De formatione foeliis and De placiits 
Hippocratia ei Plaioma In the latter work he definitely rejects 
the role of accident or chance in the pioduetion of any of the 
organs of our bo<lies 

The great (’'hnstian author, J^aetantius (260-340 a.d), pro- 
ceeded directly to the refutation of Lucretius He spared no 
words in his well known hook, On the Workmanship of God, for he 
clearly deemed his opponent mistaken in a field where a mistake 
was a sin Prom chapter 6 

I cannot here be prevented from again show^ing the folly of Epicurus 
For all the ravings of Lucretius belong to him, who, in order that he 
might show that ammals are not produced by any contrivance of the 
divine mind, but, as he is wont to say, by chance, said that in the begin- 
ning of the world innumerable other animals of wonderful form and 
magnitude were produced, but that they were unable to be permanent, 
because either the power of taking food, or the method of uniting and 
generating had failed them It is evident that, m order to make a place 
for his atoms flying about through boundless and empty space, he wished 
to exclude the divine providence But when he saw that a wonderful 
system of providence is contained in all things which breathe, what 
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vanity was it (0 mischievous one*) to say that there had been animals 
of immense size, in which the system of production ceased. 

Since therefore, all things which we see are produced with reference 
to a plan- -for nothing but a plan can effect this very condition of being 
born — it 18 manifest that nothing could have been bom without a plan 
For it was previously foreseen in the formation of everything, how it 
should use the service of the limbs for the necessaries of life, and how the 
offspring, being produced from the union of bodies, might preserve all 
living creatures by their several species 

Lactaiitius next describes the building of a house in a manner 
reminiscent of Paley’s watch He then proceeds. 

Why should any one suppose that, m the contrivance of animals, God 
did not foresee what things were necessary for hving, before giving life 
itself? For it is manifest that life could not exist unless those things by 
which it exists were prt'viously arranged 

Therefore Epicurus saw in the bodies of animals the skill of a divine 
plan, but that he might carry into effect that which he had before im- 
pmdently assumed, he added anothei absurdity agreeing with the former 
For he said that the eyes were not produced for secmg, nor the ears for 
heanng, nor the feet for walking, but that all the offices of these members 
arose from them after their production I feai lest the refutation of such 
extravagant and ridiculous stones should appear to be no less foolish, 
but It pleases me to be foolish, since we are dealing with a foolish man, 
lest he should think himself to<i clever What do you say, Epicurus? 
Were not the eyes produced for seeing? Why, then, do they see? Their 
use, he says, afterwards showed itself Therefore they were produced 
for the sake of seeing, since they can do nothmg else but see Likewise, 
in the case of the other limbs, use itself shows for what purpose they were 
produced For it is plain that this use could have no existence, unless 
all the limbs had been made with such arrangement and foresight that 
they might be able to have their use 

For what, if you should say, that birds were not made to fly, nor wild 
beasts to rage, nor fishes to swim, nor men to be wise, when it is evident 
that living creatures arc subject to that natural disposition and office 
to which each was created? But it is evident that be who has lost the 
main point itself of the truth must always be in error For if all tbmgs 
are produced not by providence, but by a fortuitous meeting together ^ 
atoms, why does it never happen by chance, that those first prmciples 
meet together in such a way as to make an ammal of such a kind, that it 
might rather hear with its nostrils, smell with its eyes, and see with its 
ears? For if the first pnnciples leave no kmd o| position untried mon- 
strous productions of this kind ought daily to have been brought forth, 
in which the arrangement of the limbs might be distorted and the use far 
different from that which prevails But smoe all the limbs observe their 
own laws and arrangements, and the uses assigned to them, it is plain 
that nothmg is made by chance, smee a perpetual arrangement of the 
divme plan is preserved But we will refute Epicurus at another time 
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How completely Lactaiitius relied on the teleological explana- 
tion IS shown by a passage in chapter 2 Nature may be “red in 
tooth and claw’’ but Providence has seen to it that there would 
be no lack of victims 

Since He did not give that power of reason to the other animals, He 
provided beforehand in what manner their life might be more safe For 
He clothed them all with their own natural hair, m order that they might 
more easily be able to endure the seventy of frosts and cold Moreover, 
He has appointed to every kind its own peculiar defense for the repelling 
of attacks from without, so that they may either oppose the stronger 
animals with natural weapons, or the feebler ones may withdraw them- 
selves from danger by the swiftness of their flight, or those which require 
at once both strength and swiftness may protect themselves by craft, 
or guard themselves in hiding-places And so others of them either poise 
themselves aloft with hght plumage, oj arc supported by hoofs, or are 
furmshod with horns, some have arms in their mouth — namely, their 
teeth — or hooked talons on their feet, and none of them is destitute of a 
defense for its oi^ti protection 

But if any fall as a prey to the greater animals, that their race might 
not utterly pensh, they have oithei been banished to that region where 
the greater ones cannot exist, or tlicy have received a more abundant 
fruitfulness in production, that food might be supplied from them to the 
beasts which are nourislied by blood, and yet their multitude might sur- 
vive the slaughter inflicted upon them, so as to preserve the race 

St, Albertus Magnus (? 1206 -1280) was free from the violence 
of Lactantius and much more logical and subtle in his rebuttal of 
Empedocles He described hybrid generation and admitted the 
possibility of the existence of the monsters of which Empedocles 
had written, but he looked upon them as accidents, as transgres- 
sions of nature aiming at a goal it was nut good to reach Nature 
herself was governed by design. The following quotation is from 
his Physzcorum (Bk. II, tr 3, ch 3) 

A definite end, for which nature is working, is m both plants and 
animals And from this consideration we shall contradict that of 
Empedocles, who said that all these things are chance occurrences both 
rightly and unnghtly and monstrously [or unnaturally] for if perchance, 
there be a monster among animals whose upper portion might be made of 
a man, and inferior portion might be made of the bull, which monster is 
a Mmotaur^ it is likewise necessary because such an accident might 
happen in plants according to Empedocles, thus, because at one time 
there may be generated a plant whose one part may be a vine and the 
other an olive* but however, this we do not see although it may be equally 
reasonable for to happen in plants just as in animals according to 
Empedocles 
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As we would expect, teleology dcunlnated natural the^ogy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Even biologiste who 
had considerable attainments to thrir credit interpreted the 
adaptation of animal and plant life as evidences cf the design of a 
beneficent Providence The best example of tins attitude is to be 
found, perhaps, in the philosophy of the great pre-Linnean system- 
atist, John Ray The very title of one of Ray's books. The 
Wta^m of God Mantfeated in the Works of Creation, London, 
1694, 18 sufficient to indicate how Ray explained the existence of 
fitness From p. 135, Ed. of 1743 

Thirddy, 1 shall remark the Care that is taken for the Preservation of 
the Weak, and such as are expos'd to the Injuries, and preventing the 
Increase of such as are noisome and hurtful, for as it is a Demonstration 
of the divine Power and Magmhcenec to create such Vanety oi Animals, 
not only great but small, not on/y strong and couiageous, but also weak 
and timorous, so it is no less Argument of his Wisdom to give to these 
Means, and the Power and Skill of using them, to preserve themselves 
from the Violence of those That of the Weak, some should dig Vaults 
and Holes in the Earth, as Rabbets, to secure themselves and their Young; 
others should be arm'd with hard Sheila, others with Pnckles, the rest 
that have no such Armatufe, should be endu'd with great Swiftness or 
Perspicacity, and not only so, but some also have their Eyes stand so 
prominent, as the /fare, that they can see as well behind as before them, 
that so they may have their Enemy always in their Eye, and long, hollow, 
moveable Ears, to receive and convey the least Sound, or that which 
comes from far, that they be not suddenly surprised or taken (as they 
say) napping Moreover, it is remarkable, that in this Animal, and in 
the iilabbef, the Muscles of the Loins and the hind Legs are extraordinarily 
large in Proportion to the rest of the Body, or those of other Ammals, as 
if made on purpose for Swiftness, that they may be able to escape the 
Teeth of so many Enemies as continually pursue and chase them, add 
hereto the Length of their hind legs, which is no small Advantage to 
them 

As for Sheep, which have no natural Weapons or Means to defend or 
secure themselves, neither Heels to run, nor Claws to dig, they are 
deliver’d into the Hand, and committed into the Care and Tuition of 
Man, and servmg him for divers Uses, are nunshed and protected by 
him, and so enjoying their Beings for a Time, by this Means propagate 
and continue their Speoies Bo that there are none destatute of some 
Means to preserve themselves, and their Kind,} and these Means so 
effectual, that notwithstanding all the Elndeavours and Contrivances of 
Man and Beast to destroy them, there is not to this Day one Species 
lost of such as are mention'd in Histones and consequently and undoubt* 
cdly neither of such as were first created. 

Then for Birds of Prey, and rapacious Ammals, it is remarkable what 
Ansiotle observes. That they are all sohtaiy, and go not in Flocks, 
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TAM^i^NYXON OYAEN AFEAAIOK no Birds of Prey are gregarious 
Agam, that such creatures do not greatly multiply, T£ rAM^rQ IVYXON 
QAir ATON An AN T A* They for the most part breeding and bringmg forth 
but one or two, or at least, a few young ones at once Whereas they that 
are feeble and timorous are generally multiparous, or, if they bring forth 
but a few at once, as Ptgeona^ they compensate that by their often breed- 
ing, tnz every Month but two throughout the Year, by this Means 
providing for the Continuation of then Kind But for the Security of 
these rapacious Birds, it is worthy the noting, that because a Prey is not 
always ready, but perhaps they may fail of one some Days, Nature hath 
made them patient of long inedta, and besides when they light upon one, 
they gorge themselves so therewith, as to suffice for their Nourishment for 
a considerable Time 

Fourthly, I shall note the exact Fitness of the Parts of the bodies of 
Animals to every one’s Nature and Manner of Living 

But one other example will be cited, the Physico-Theology, 
London, 1712, of William Derham, a book which had a considerable 
vogue m its day Derham did not see in nature either population 
pressure or food shortage From p 181, Ed of 1716 

3 Another wise Pro\iHion the ("r«*aior hath made relating to the 
Food of Animals is, that various Animals delight in various Food, some 
in Grass and Herbs, some in Gram and Seeds, some in Flesh, some m 
insects, some in this, some m that, some more delicate and nice, some 
voracious and catching at anv thing If all delighted in, or subsisted 
only with one sort of Food, there would not be sufficient for all, but every 
variety using various Food, and pci haps abhoinng that of others, is a 
great and wise means that every Kmd hath enough, and oftentimes some- 
what to spare 

It deserves to be reckoned as an Act of the Divine Appointmiuii, 
that what is wholsome Food to one, is nauseous, and as a Poyson to 
another, what is a sweet and delicate Smell and Taste to one, is foetid 
and loathsome to another By which means all the ProMsions the Globe 
affords are well disposed of Not only e\crv CVeature is well provided 
for, but a due Consumption is rtiade of those things that othcTWise would 
encumber the World, he in the way, corrupt, rot, stink, and annoy, 
inst e S f d of chensh and refresh For oui most useful Plants, Grain, and 
Fruits, would mould and rot, those Beasts, Fowls, and Fishes, which are 
reckoned among the greatest Dainties, would turn to Carrion, and Poyson 
us: Nay, those Animals, which are become Carnon, and many other things 
that are noysome, both on the Dryland, and in the Waters, would be more 
gnevous Annoyances, and breed Diseases, was it not for the Provision 
which the mfinite Orderer of the World hath made, by causing these 
things to be sweet, pleasant, and wholsome Food to some Creature or 
other, in the place where those things fall, to Dogs, Ravens, and other 
voracious Animals, for Instance, on the flarth, and to rapacious Fishes, 
and other Creatures inhabiting the Waters 
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Thus 18 the World in some measure kept sweet and clean, and at 
the same time divers Species of Ammals supplied with convement Food 

Teleology furnished such a satisfactory explanation of fitness 
that natural selection was an unwanted hypothesis, a vagary, a 
tnfie sinful perhaps, but not important enough to deserve more 
than a passing refutation Indeed it was not until after Darwm 
published the Ongm of Species that natural selection emerged as 
a respectable hypothesis and not until late m the nmeteenth 
century did it succeed in chasing teleology from the biological 
held Meanwhile only a few mdmduals had grasped its full 
implications, although a somewhat larger group had appreciated 
the importance of one or another of its basic postulates The 
pre-Darwinian history of Natural selection must deal to a large 
extent with the contributions of this latter group 

We shall not be concerned here with the history of artificial 
selection, it was well understood by the Greeks and Romans who 
even extended its application to human beings Roper * has 
covered this phase of the subject The agricultural writings of 
the middle ages show that the importance of proper breeding stock 
was appreciated even if the agriculturists themselves did not 
always follow the best practices. In the early eighteenth century 
a number of plant breeders succeeded m producing many new 
and valuable varieties, while later m the century, Robert Bakewell 
started his experiments in ammal breedmg Darwm was greatly 
interested in the practical results obtained by Bakewell and was 
undoubtedly influenced by him m developing the theory of 
natural selection. His recogmtion of the potency of artificial 
selection thus helped to establish natural selection as a factor m 
organic evolution. The subject, however, is too large to be 
included here. 

When we endeavor to find the first contributors to the theory 
of natural selection after Lucretius we are faced with obvious 
gaps in the available records We would expect httle from the 
Latin World after the fall of Rome and little from the Byzantines. 
The Arabs may have contributed to the tfipory but we know 
practically nothmg of what they did m the field. The writer is 
able to cite but a single pertinent excerpt from an Arabian scholar, 
a passage in the ninth century Book of arnmala of al-J&hiz 

The following quotation (VI: 133) is from the Spanish trankla- 

* Boper, A Q Ancteni EugenuiB, OxHotd, 1913 
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tion of Miquel Asm Padacios 14 20-54, 1930). Here 

al-Jdhiz descnbes the struggle for existence 

The rat goes out to look for its food, and is clever in getting it, since 
it eats all animals inferior to it in strength, such as little animals and 
small birds, the eggs and the young of the latter, and m general, the vermin 
which do not live in burrows or whose neats are flush with the earth 
In its turn, the rat has to avoid snakes and birds and serpents of prey, 
who look for it in order to devour it It must also be skillful in defending 
itac^lf from the lizard and from the hsrizOf which are stronger than it is 
The lizard ih clever m hunting the snake and the fox The latter in its 
turn, hunts all animals mferior to it The mosquitoes go out to look 
for their food as they know instinctively that blood is the thing which 
makes them live As soon as they see the elephant, hippopatamus or 
any other animal, they know that the skin has been fashioned to serve 
them as food, and falhng on it, they pierce it with their prohosccs, 
certain that their thrusts arc piercmg deep enough and are capable of 
reaching down to draw the blood Flies m their turn, although they 
feed on many and various things, principally hunt the mosquito which is 
the food which they like best If it were not for the flies, the hum of 
mosquitoes during the day would be much greater The star-hzard and 
the spider, called ant-lion, go out and hunt flies with the cleverest tech- 
nique and the greatest dexterity But m addition, flies disappear also 
through the medium of other causes, for example, th<»y die upon eating 
in competition over the sweet morsels All animals, m short, can not 
exist witliout food, neither can the hunting animal escape being hunted in 
his turn Every weak animal devours those weaker than itself Strong 
animals cannot escape being devoured by other animals stronger than 
they And in this respect, men do not differ from animals, some' with 
respect to others, although they do not arrive at the same extremes In 
short, God has disposed some human beings as a cause of life for others, 
and likewise, he has disposed the latter as a cause of the death of the 
former 

In the seventeenth century some mention was made of several 
of the elements which make up natural selection Francis Bacon 
(New Atlantis) told of the formation of new and useful varieties 
through hybridization, and he seemed to appreciate the necessity 
of selection in establishing the new forms Thomas Hobbes 
described vividly the strug^e for existence among human bemga; 
in fact, he saw the establishment of the State as a necessary means 
of amehorating the struggle He would doubtless be completely 
at home in the world of 1940, The following quotations are from 
Leviathan, London, 1651, (Pt. I, ch 13)* 

Therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which nevertheless 
they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies, and in tlie way to their 
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end, which ib pnncipally their own conservation, and sometunes their 
delectation only, endeavour to destroy, or subdue one another And 
from hence it comes to pass, that where an invader hath no more fear, 
than another man’s single power, if one plant, sow, build, or possess a 
convenient seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared with 
forces united, to dispossess, and deprive him, not only of the fruit of his 
labour, but also of his life, or liberty And the invader again is m the 
like danger of another 

And from this diffidence of one another, there is no way for any man 
to secure himself, so reasonable, as anticipation, that is, by force, or 
wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, so long, till he see no other 
power great enough to endanger him' and this is no more than his own 
conservation rcquireth, and is generally allowed Also because there be 
some, that taking pleasure m contemplating their own power in the acts 
of conquest, which they pursue farther than their security requires, if 
others, that otherwise would be glad to be at ease withm modest bounds, 
should not by invasion increase their power, they would not be able, 
long time, by standing only on their defence, to subsist And by conse- 
quence, such augmentation of dominion over men being necessary to a 
man’s conservation, it ought to be allowed him 

Hobbes next explains how men live m a state of war when they 
are not subjugated by a higher power (the State) which keeps 
them m awe, a war which is described as follows. 

To this war of every man, against every man, this also is consequent, 
that nothing can be unjust The notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice have there no place Where there is no common power, 
there is no law, where no law, no injustice Force, and fraud, are in 
war the two cardinal virtues Justice, and injustice are none of the 
faculties neither of the body, nor mind If they were, they might be in a 
man that were alone m the world, as well as his senses, and passions 
They are qualities, that relate to men m society, not in solitude It is 
consequent also to the same condition, that there be no propnety, no 
dominion, no mine and thine distinct, but only that to be every man’s, 
that he can get, and for so long, as he can keep it And thus much for 
the ill condition, which man by more nature is actually placed in, though 
with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly in the pasrions, 
partly in his reason 

Hobbes’ conclusions are realistic and to the point 

And consequently it is a precept, or general rd^ of reason, that every 
man ought to endeavour peace, as far as he has hope of obtaining it, 
and when he cannot obtain it, that he may seek, and use, helps, and 
advantages of war The first branch of which rule, containeth the first, 
and fundamental law of nature; which is, to seek peace, and follow it. 
The second, the sum of the right of nature, which u, by aU means we can, 
to defend oursdves 
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Sir Matthew Hale would probably have secured a prominent 
position in the literature of evolution if all of his ideas which were 
relevant to the subject had been recorded in a single passage 
As it is we must search through his work, The Prtmaltve OngineUton 
of Mankind, London, 1677, to collect a few sentences here and 
there which bear on the subject Hale beheved m degeneration 
(mutation), the inheritance of acquired characters and the forma- 
tion of new varieties by hybridization The following quotation 
shows that he also recognized the struggle for existence and that 
he anticipated Malthus in listing the checks to an excessive 
increase of population From p 211-212 

So among Brutes, Birds, Fishes and Insects there is a contmual 
invading and prevalence of the more powerful, active and lively, over the 
more weak, flegmatick, and uiiaetive ('reatures, the Bear, Lion, Wolf, 
Dog, Fox, etc pursue the Sheep, Oxen, Hare, Coney, elc and prey upon 
them* the hkc is evident among Birds and Fishes, and geneially Insects, 
being the weaker and more unconsiderable parts of Nature 

Hale ascribed the population cheeks to the skillful planmng of 
a wise Providence, which succeeds in preserving Ihe balance of 
nature He proceeds 

And upon this seemingly impertinent Diversion touching the Reduc- 
tions and Correctives of these inferior Animals, theie may seem to be 
collected reasonably an analogical Inference of the like means of the 
Correctives of the Generations of Mankind, and that although in an 
ordinary course of Human Productions the Increase surmounts the 
Decay, yet there may be reasonably supposed such Periodical Corrections 
as might fairly keep the state of Mankind in a mediocrity and equahihty 
although it should be supposed the Generations of Mankind had been 
Eternal 

And although these Coirectivcs may not happen every Day, or every 
Year in the ordinary course of things, and theiefore may be called ex- 
traordinary, because they are less oidinary than the common Causalties 
oi Mankind, as Sickness or Accident that happens to this or that indi- 
vidual Person promiscuously, yet they are in truth no more extraordinary, 
than a cold Wmter is extraordinary, which although it is not every Day, 
nor doth it happen every Year possibly in an equal Degree, yet it is no 
extraordinary thing in Nature, if it happens once m 5, or 10, or 20 years 
Having tiierefore considered those Correctives in the inferior Animal 
Nature, I shall now search out what may be those Correctives, that may 
be applicable to the Reductions of ^e Generations of Monkmd to an 
Equability, or at least to keep it within such bounds as may keep it from 
surcharging tihe World, whereby if in the Period of 2, or 3, or 4000 years 
it may grow too luxuriant, yet it may m probabihty be so far abated, as 
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may allow it an Increase of the like number of Years to attain its former 
proportion So that by these Prunings there may be a consistency of the 
Numbers of Mankind, with an etern^ succession of Individuals 

Those Reductions that may be supposed effectual for these ends, and 
such as the course of Mankind seem to have great Experience of are, 1 
Plagues and Epidemical Diseases* 2 Famines. 3 Wars and Intemecions: 
4 Floods and Inundations 5 Conflagrations 

Hale offers a compromise between special creation and the 
continuous formation of new species (p 304) 

2 That all the Species of perfect Animals of all kmds were consti- 
tuted in their several Sexes in the fifth and sixth day of the Creation, but 
yet we must not think that all those kinds which we now sec were at 
first created, but only thcise pnmitive and radical Species* How many 
sorts of Animals do we now see, that yet possibly are not of the same 
Species, but have accidental diversifications, as we may observe m the 
several Shapes and Bodies of Dogs, Sheep, Pyes, Parots? which pos- 
sibly at first were not so diversified, some variation of the same Species 
happen by mixt Coition, some by diversity of Chmates, and other 
accidents 

During the eighteenth century scholars continued to reeogmze 
the separate postulates which together make up our modern 
conception of natural selection, and the many incidental references 
to one or another of its elementary propositions show that it 
would be only a matter of time for the whole theory to emerge. 
The effects of sexual selection on human beings was noted at t^s 
time by Jean Chardin and described by him in Voyages in Perse, 
London, 1711 From Vol IV, p 98, Ed. of 1723 

That the blood of the Persians is naturally gross, appears from the 
Guebrea, who are a remnant of the ancient Persians, and are an ugly, 
ill-made, rough-skinned people This is also apparent from the in- 
habitants of the provinces in the neighbourhood of India, who never 
formed alliances with any other tnbes But, in the other parts of the 
kingdom, the Persian blood is now highly refined by frequent mtermix- 
tures with the Georgians and Circassians, two nations which suipass all 
the world in personal beauty There is hardly a man of rank in Persia 
who 18 not bom of a Georgian or Circassian mother, and even the king 
himself is commonly sprung, on the female side from one or other of these 
countries As it is long since this mixture Ammenced, the Perman 
women have become very handsome and beautiful, though they do not 
rival the ladies of Georgia The men are generally tall and erect, their 
complexion is ruddy and vigorous, and they have a graceful air and an 
engaging deportment The mildness of the climate, joined to their 
temperance in living, has a great influence in improving their personal 
beauty. This quality they mherit not from thmr ancestors; for, without 
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the mixture above mentioned, the men of rank in Persia, who are de- 
scendants of the Tatars, would be extremely ugly and deformed 

Buffon’s contribution to the theoiy of evolution is well known, 
for he was undoubtedly the most famous evolutionist of his day 
The passages from his works to be cited here show that he under- 
stood the implications of population pressure, thus anticipating 
Malthus, and that he had a very clear appreciation of the struggle 
for existence. 

Nature, in general, seems to have a greater tendency to life than death, 
and to organize bodies as much as possible, the multiplication of germs, 
which may be infinitely increased, is a pi oof of it, and we may assert 
with safety, that if all matter is not organized, it is because organized 
beings destroy each other, or we can augment as much as we please the 
quantity of living and vegetating beings, but we cannot augment the 
quantity of stones or other inanimate matters This seems to indicate 
that the most common work of Nature is the pmduction of the organic 
part, and in which her power knows no bounds 

To render this intelligible, let us make a calculation of what a single 
germ might produce The seed of an elm, which does not weigh the 
hundredth part of an ounce, at the end of 100 years will produce a tree 
whose volume will be 60 cubic feet At the ton^ year this tree will have 
produced 1000 seeds, which being all sown, at the end of 100 years would 
each have also a volume equal to 60 cubic feet Thus m 110 years there 
IS produced more than 60,000 cubic feet of organized matter, 10 years 
more there will be 10,000,000 of fathoms, without including the 10,000 
increased every year, and ten years after there will be three times that 
number, thus in 130 years a single shoot will produce a volume of or- 
gahized matter, which would fill up a space of 1000 cubic leagues, 10 
years after it could comprehend a 1,000,000, and m 10 years more 
1,000,000 times 1,000,000 cubic leagues, so that in 150 years the whole 
terrestrial globe might be entirely converted into one single kmd of or- 
ganized matter In this production of organized body Nature would 
know no bounds, if it were not for the resistance of matters which arc not 
susceptible of organization, and this proves that she does not incline to 
form inammate but organized beings, and that m this she never stops but 
when irresistible inconveniences arc opposed thereto What we have 
already said on the seed of an elm may be said of any other, and it would 
be easy to demonstrate, that if we were to hatch every egg produced by 
bens for the space of ^ years, there would be a sufficient number of 
fowls to cover the whole surface of the earth 

In fertile ages, and when population is the greatest, the whole surface 
of the earth seems to be covered with men, domestic animals and useful 
plants But in the times of famine and depopulation, the ferocious 
animals, poisonous insects, parasitical plants, and useless herbs resume, 
in their turn, dominion over the earth To man these changes are ma- 
terial, but to Nature ^ey are perfectly indifferent The silk worm so 
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inestimable to the former, is to the tatter only a caterfHllar of the i^ulberry 
tree Though this caterpillar, which so materially assists m thd supply 
of our luxuries, should disappear, though the plants, from yrmch our 
domestic animals procure their nourishment, ^ould be deemed by 
other catcrpillarK, though still others should destroy the substance of 
our com before the harvest; in short, though men and the laiger animals 
should be starved by the itifenor tribes, Nature would not be less abun- 
dant nor less alive; she never protects one at the expense of anotiter, but 
especially supports the whole 

Let us consider any of the inferior species which serve as food to 
others, hemngs, for example, present themselves in milhons to our 
fishermen, and after having fed all the monsters of the northern sea, they 
contribute to the subsistence of all the nations in Europe for a certain 
part of the year If prodigious numbers of them were not destroyed, 
what would be the effects of their prodigious multiplication? By them 
alone would the whole surface of the sea be covered But their numbers 
would soon prove a nuisance, they would corrupt and destroy each other 
For want of sufficient nourishment their fecundity would dimimsh, by 
contagion and famine they would be equally destroyed, the number of 
their own species would not be increased, but the number of those that 
feed upon them would be diminished As this remark is alike apphcable 
to any other species, so it is necessary they should prey upon each other, 
the kilhng of animals, therefore, is both a lawful and innocent custom, 
since it IS founded in nature, and it is upon that seemingly hard condition 
they are brought into existence 

It 18 by the nght of conquest, however, that he fman]] reigns, he 
rather enjoys than possesses, and it is by perpetual activity and vigilance 
that he preserves his advantage, if those are neglected eveiything lan- 
guishes, changes, and returns to the absolute domimon of Nature, she 
resumes her power, and destroys the operations of man, envelopes with 
moss and dust his most pompous monuments, and m the progress of time 
entirely effaces them, leaving him to regret having lost by his negligence 
what hiB ancestors have acquired by their industry 

One of Buffon’s famous contemporanes was Dems Diderot, 
whose evolutionary teachings biologists have overlooked for some 
unknown reason. His statement of the case for evolution is so 
clear and accurate that it almost seems that we would be forced 
to accept his conclusions as a logical necessity even m the absence 
of the evidence collected since his time. There is space here only 
for a passage which very definitely urges lAtural selection as an 
alternate to the teleological explanation of adaptation The 
quotation is in the form of a dialogue between Mr Holmes and 
Mr. Saunderson, a blind man, and occurs in LeUre sur les amugles, 
published in 1749 From Diderot’s Oeuvres, Pans, 1818, vol. I, 
p 319: Mr. Saunderson is speaking; 
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“Ther^ore imagine, if you please, that the order whirh is so striking 
has always existed; but let me believe that there is none, and that if we 
go back to the birth of things and time, and if we could sense matter 
moving and chaos unravelling, we should meet a multitude of unformed 
beings for each several well-organized beings If I have nothing to object 
to you of on the condition of present things, I can at least question you 
as to their past condition I can ask you, for example, who told you at 
Leibnitz, at Clarke, and at Newton that in the first place in the formation 
of animals some were not without heads and others without feet I can 
maintain to you that this one had no stomach and that one no mtestines, 
that such in whom a stomach, palate, and teeth seemed to permit con- 
tinuation were exterminated by some defect of heart or lungs, that 
monsters appeared, and that there only remained those whose mechan- 
isms imphed no important contradiction, and which could subsist by 
themselves and perpetuate themselves 

"This supposed, if the first man had had a dosed larynx, had lacked 
the suitable food, had failed through the parts of generation, had not met 
his mate, or had spread to another species, M Holmes, what would have 
become of humanity? He would have been enveloped in the general 
purification of the universe, and this proud bemg who calls himself 
man, dissolved and dispersed between the molecules of matter, would 
have remained perhaps forever, in the ranks of possibilities 

"If there had never been malformed creatures, you would not fail 
to insist that there will never be any, and that I am throwing myself into 
a chimerical hypothesis but order is not so perfect," continued Saun- 
derson, "that there do nut still appear, from time to time, monstrous 
productions " 

No history of the ideas which led to our present evaluation of 
natural selection would be complete without some mention of a 
little known essay by Benjamin Franklm. Franklm is really the 
source of Darwin’s inspiration, for he gave Malthus the clue to 
the theory of population we now call Malthusian, and Malthus, as 
has beei^ stated, gave Darwin the clue which led to the discovery 
of natural selection. The essay in question is entitled Obaervattom 
concerning the Increase of Mankind and the Peopling of Countnea, 
It was written in 1761 and published in Boston in 1755 Its 
contents and ideology will probably come as a surpnse to many, 
for it expresses an attitude which we do not associate with Franklin. 
Sections 22, 23 and 24 are relevant enough to be quoted m full. 

22. There is, in short, no bound to the prolific nature of plants or 
animals, but what is made by thoir crowding and mterfenng with each 
Other’s means of subsistence Was the face of the earth vacant of other 
plants, it might be gradually sowed and overspread with one kmd only, 
as, for instance, with fennel, and, were it empty of other mhabitants, it 
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might in a few ages be replenished from one nation only, as, for instance, 
with Englishmen Thus, there are supposed to be now upwards of one 
million English souls m North America (though it is thought scarce 
eighty thousand has been brought over sea), and yet perhaps there is not 
one the fewer in Bntain, but rather many more, on account of the em> 
ployment the colonies afford to manufacturers at home The million 
doubling, suppose but once in twenty-five years will, in another century, 
be more than the people of England, and the greater number of English- 
men will be on this side of the water What an accession of power to the 
British empire by sea as well as land! What increase of trade and navi- 
gation' What numbers of ships and seamen! We have been here but 
little more than one hundred years, and yet the force of our pnvateers in 
the late war, united, was greater, both m men and guns, than that of the 
whole British navy in Queen Elizabeth’s time How important an 
affair then to Britain is the present treaty for settling the bounds between 
her colonies and the French, and how careful should she be to secure 
room enough, since on the room depends so much the mcroase of her 
people 

23 In fine, a nation well regulated is like a polypus, take away a 
limb, its place is soon supplied , cut it in two, and each deficient part shall 
speedily grow out of the part remaining Thus, if you have room and 
subsistence enough, as you may, by dividing, make ten polypuses out of 
one, you may of one make ten nations, equally populous and powerful, 
or rather inci'ease a nation ten fold in numbers and strength 

The following paragraph is of especial interest in connection 
with the present (1940) German estimate of Germans 

And since detachments of English from Bntam, sent to America, 
will have their places at home soon supplied and increase so lai^ely here, 
why should the Palatine boors be suffei^ to swarm mto our settlements, 
and, by herding together, establish their language and manners, to the 
exclusion of ours^ Why should Pennsylvania, founded by the English, 
become a colony of aliens, who will shortly he so numerous as to German- 
ize us instead of our Anglifying them, and will never adopt our language 
or customs any more than they can acquire our complexion? 

24. Which leads me to add one remark, that the number of purely 
white people in the world is proportionably very small All Afnca 
18 black or tawny, Asia chiefly tawny, Amenca (exclusive of the new- 
comers) wholly so And in Europe, the Spamards, Italians, French, 
Russians, and Swedes are generally of what we caBa swarthy complexion, 
as are the Germans also, the Saxons only excepted, who, with the English, 
make the principal body of white people on the lace of the earth I 
could wish their numbers were increased And while we are, as I may 
call it, Bcounng our planet, by clearing Amenca of woods, and so making 
this side of our globe reflect a bnghter hght to the eyes of inhabitaiits in 
Mars or Venus, why should we, in the sii^t of supenor beings, darken its 
people? Why increase the sons of Afnca by planting tiiem m Amenca, 
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where we have so fair an opportunity, by excluding aU blacks and tawnys, 
of increasing the lovely white and red? But perhaps I am partial to the 
complexion of my country, for such partiality is natural to mankmd 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in his ecstatic dream of primitive man, 
actually saw natural selection as an agent for improvmg the 
human species The following citation is from Diacours aur 
V engine et les fondamens de Vin/gaht& panm lea hommea, Amster- 
dam, 1765 The italics are the writer’s 

Accustomed from their infancy to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and the rigour of the seasons, inured to fatigue, and forced naked and 
unarmed, to defend themselves and their prey from other ferocious 
animals, or to escape them by flight, mankind would acquire a robust 
and almost unalterable temperament of body In the mean while, 
the children, bnnging with them into the world the excellent ronstitution 
of their parents, and then confirming it by the same exercises which 
first produced it, would thus acquire all that strength and vigour, of 
which the human frame is capable Nature tn this case treata them ex- 
actly as Sparta treated the children of her ntisens those of them who came 
well formed into the world, she renders strong and robust, and defrays all 
the rest, diffenng totally m this respect from our modem communities, 
in which the state, by permitting children to become burthensome to 
their parents, murders them all without distinction even in the mother’s 
womb 

Lovejoy ' has called attention to the fact that P L. M. de 
Maupertius saw in natural selection an explanation of adaptation. 
Maupertius did not consider natural selection the only possible 
explanation but he showed that the biological sciences were not 
compelled to resort to teleology to account for the existence of 
fitness 

May we not say that, m the fortuitous combination of the pro- 
ductions of Nature, since only those creatures coidd survive m whose 
organisation a certain degree of adaptation was present, there is nothing 
extraordinary m the fact that such adaptation is actually found in all 
those species which now exist? Chance, one might say, turned out a 
vast number of individuals, a small proportion of these were organised m 
such a manner that the animals’ organs could satisfy their needs. A 
much greater number showed neither adaptation nor order, these last 
have all perished Thus the species which we see today are but a 
small part of all those that a blind destiny produced 

The position of Imman uel Kant as a forerunner of Darwm has 
given rise almost to a hterature of its own As early as 1875, 

* Lovejoy, Arthur “Some Eigliteenth Century Evolutioniste ’* Pop Set. 
MontUy, 65 288-261, 328-340 (1004) 
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Fritz Schultz published Kant und Darmn, and Ernst Haeckel 
stated “ and it is again our great Konigsberg philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, m whom we find the first ideas of this theory 
already a century before Darwin” (Hiatory of Creatum, ed of 1896, 
p. 172) Kant, it’s true, seems to have played all around the idea 
of natural selection but the idea always just eluded him In his 
Physical Geography (1757) he showed that he realized the impor- 
tance of both artificial selection and heredity, and in his treatise 
On the Different Races of Man (1775), he held that it was the con- 
cept of a careful selection of special births which made possible 
the notion that an improved race of men could be bred. He 
visualized the struggle for existence for he stated m his PragmaHsch 
Anthropohgie 

Nature has placed the genu of dissension in the human race, and 
this becomes the means by which the amelioration of the rare is accom- 
plished by progressive culture The inner and outward struggle is the 
impetus wherewith man passes from a rude state of nature mto that of a 
citizen, just as in the case of a piece of machinery, where two opposite 
forces thwart each other by friction, but are nevertheless kept in motion 
by the blow or pull of other forces 

It IS not clear whethoi Kant visualized the improvement 
wrought by the struggle for existence as due to a liquidation of the 
unfit or to the fact that it kept the individuals involved well 
exercised and in good athletic trim The balance of evidence 
indicates that Kant never grasped the full logical imphcations of 
natural selection, however, and he even expressed the opinion that 
the problem which natural selection solves could not be solved 
Osborn has called attention to the fact that Kant’s views were 
rather mechanistic in his earlier years but became more teleological 
later He could not conceive of the suitability of form m the 
ammal and plant kingdom without purpose In the following 
passage, quoted from the English translation m Osborn’s From 
the Greeks to Darmn, Kant simply gives up 

It IB quite certain that we cannot become sufficiently acquamted with 
organized creatures and their hidden potentiffiities by aid of purely 
mechanical natural prinaj^es, much less can we «cplain them; and this 
IB BO certain, that we may boldly assert that it is absurd for man even to 
conceive such an idea, or to hope that a Newton may one day arise even 
to make the production of a blade of grass comprehensible, according to 

’ Ozborc, Henry Fairfield From the Ortsks to Danmn, New York, 1806 . 
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natural laws ordained bv no intention, such an insight we must absolutely 
deny to man 

Charles Bonnet recognized population pressure in the crowding 
together of individuals and species m nature {Contemplation de la 
natwrcy Amsterdam, 1762) He seems to have looked upon the 
arrangement as the working out of a rather clever plan On the 
other hand the excentnc James Burnet (Lord Monboddo) saw a 
definite stimulus to improvement induced by the struggle for 
existence. We can list Burnet with those who anticipated Malthus 
on the strength of a passage m his great work, Of the Origin and 
ProgresB of Language ^ Edinburgh, 1773-92 From Vol I, p. 39 

But the most fruitful country may be overstocked with any animal 
and particularly with man, who I believe is maintained with more diffi- 
culty, even in his natural state than other animals of much larger size 
For I hold, that he cannot subsist upon herbage or foliage alone, but 
must have seeds, fruits, loots, or flesh And it is to be considered, that 
man must have multiplied very much in his natural state, as he likewise 
does in the first stages of society Now, when men were so multiplied 
that the natural fruits of the earth could not maintain them, they were 
under a necessity to practice one or othet of the following methods, 
either to disperse, and go in search of other countries, where they might 
subsist more at their (‘asi^ But this m many cases might be imprac- 
ticable; For the countnes around them might be, and in the process of 
time certainly would be, as much overstocked as theirs, or they might be 
hindered by seas, great rivers, or impassable desarts To all which may 
be added, the natuial aversion that every animal has to quit its native 
country, and the haunts to which it has been accustomed Or, 2nd, 
They might prey upon other animals, or upon one another But this, 
besides the danger of it, would hardly be practicable by man sohtaiy, 
unassisted by arts, and without other weapons than those which nature 
has given him Or, lastly, They must associate and provide m common 
what singly they could not procure And this last method, it is natural 
to think, so sagacious an animal as man would prefer to either of the 
other two 

We would naturally look into the anti-teleological writings of 
David Hume for some use of the theory of natural selection to 
explain adaptation Hume did so use the theory but his concep- 
tion of it was not as precise nor his statement of the case as clear 
as that of his predecessors, Diderot and Maupertius The 
passage m question occurs m his posthumous work, IXalogues 
coneeming Natural Religion, published m 1779, three years after 
his death. From p. 490 (Ed of London, 1788) . 
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It IS m vain t* , 

vegetables, and to insist upon uses of the parts in animals or 

know how* an <> their cunous adjustments to each other I would fain 
Do we not snimal could subsist, unless its parts were so adjusted? 
ceases an'’ 't immediately perishes wherever this adjustment 

indeed’ that its matter corrupting tries some new form? It happens, 
form ’ parts of the world are so well adjusted, that some tegular 

gQ d immediately lays claim to this corrupted matter and if it were not 

could the world subsist? Must it not dissolve as well as the ammal, 
^nd puss through new positions and situations till in a great, but finite 
succession, it falls at last into the present or some such order? 

Hume thus saw that iion-adjusted animals could not exist to 
confront the teleogists and that an unbalanced world itself would 
not be in any state to support teleologists who could speculate 
about its unbalance He also saw that there was a struggle for 
existence From p 600 

The whole earth, believe me, Philo, is cursed and polluted A 
perpetual war is kindled among all living creatures Necessity, hunger, 
want, stimulated the strong and courageous Fear, anxiety, terror, 
adjitates the weak and infirm 

Lovejoy, in the article cited, also called attention to the 
contribution of Herder to the conception of population pressure 
and of the struggle for existence Herder clearly saw that popu- 
lation pressure made for war in the animal kingdom and that man 
was able to emerge triumphant over the other animals because he 
was eminently successful in this struggle Although he persomfied 
Nature he saw clearly the struggle itself might cause the extinction 
of some species if a changed environment rendered their past 
adaptations unfit Whatever the outcome, however, it was 
obviously in harmony with Nature’s “intention” Herder’s antici- 
pation of Malthus was included m bis Ideen zur Qetckichte der 
Menacheit, 1784 The quotations are from the English Edition, 
OtUltnes of a Philosophy of the History of Man, London, 1803. 
From Vol I, p. 53 

Nature employs germes, she employs an infimto number of germes, 
because in her grand progress she promotes a thousand ends at once 
She must also calculate upon some loss, as every thing is crowded, and 
nothing finds room completely to develope itself. But that, anud this 
apparent prodigality, the essential, and the first, fresh powers of life, 
with which she must necessarily prevent all accidents m the course of 
being BO thronged, might never fail, she made the season of youth the 
season of love, and kindled her torch with the most subtile and active 
fire between earth and Heaven. 
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From p. 61-63 

One spocioB he [Man] must tame with another he must long con- 
tend Some escape bis dominion others wage with him eternal war 
In short, every species extends it’s possission of the Raith m proportion 
to it’s capacity, cunning, strength, or courage 

It is not here the question, whether man have reason, and beasts 
have none If they have not, they have some other advantages, for 
assuredly Nature has left none of her offspring unprotected Were a 
creature inflected by her, from whom could it obtain succor? Since the 
whole creation is at war, and the most opposite powers are found so close 
to OAch other Here godhke man is annoyed by snakes, there by vermin, 
here a shark devours him, there a tiger Each strives with each, as 
each is pressed upon, each must provide for his own subsistence, and 
defend his own life 

Why acts Nature thus and why does she thus crowd her creatures one 
upon another^ Because she would produce the greatest number and 
vanety of living beings in the least space, so that one crushes another, 
and an equilibrium of powers can alone produce peace m the creation 
livery species cares for itself, as if it were the only one in existence, but 
by it’s side stands another, which confines it within due bounds and in 
this adjustment of opposing species creative Natun* found the only means 
of maintaining the wliole She weighed the powers, she numbered the 
limbs, she determined the instincts of the species toward each other, and 
left the earth to produce what it was capable of producing 

I concern myself not, therefore, whether whole species of animals have 
perished from the face of the Earth Has the mammoth disappeared'^ 
So have giants When these existed, the relations between the several 
creatures were different* 

Thus in the present constitution of our Earth no species of 
animals has been lost though I quc'stion not but others may have existed, 
when it’s constitution was different, and if at any future penod Art oi 
Nature should completely change it, a different relation between living 
creatures would take place 

Man, in short, entered an inhabited world All the elements, rivers, 
and morasses, earth and air, were filled or filling, with living creatures 
and he had to make room for his dominion by his godlike qualities, skill 
and power 

Although the theory of sexual selection is not an integral part 
of natural selection it was used by Darwin as a most important 
supplement to his mam thesis and developed in great detail m his 
Descent of Man Three early uses of this theory are included as 
samples of the status of the theory before Darwm brought it to 
the attention of biologists in general. The first of these passages 
has been quoted (Chardm). The second is taken from An E^aay 
on the Causes of Varieties of Complexion and Figure in the Human 
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Spenes, PhiJadelphia, 1787 by Samuel Stanhope Smith, President 
of the College of New Jersey From the edition of 1810, p 188 

The superior ranks, with few oxeeptious, will generally excel, 
m the beauty of their form and complexion, not only because they enjoy 
in a higher degree, other advantages which have been already pointed 
out as contributing to this end, but because they have it more in tlieir 
power to form connexions in marriage among the most beautiful of the 
sex The Persian nobility, who are of Tartanan ongin, have, in conse- 
quence of then removal into a more favorable climate, and their having 
adopted the manners of a civilized people, acquired juster ideas of the 
perfection of the human form than they possessed in their primitive 
seats Hence, being led to seek the most beautiful women in marriage, 
they have exchanged the harsh features, and disproportioned figures of 
the Tartar ancestors, for a stature tall, and elegant, and a form and ex- 
pression of countenance noble and commanding The Turkish families 
of fortune have, in like manner, improved the physical character of their 
race And if we may ascribe any truth to the portraits drawn by Roman 
histonans of the ancestors of the present nations of Europe, we must 
acknowledge that the refinement of manners, and the improvements in 
the state of society, which have been introduced m modern times among 
their d(‘8cendents, have contributed also to produce a propoitional im- 
piovemeut in their features, and their persons 

William Smellie who wrote Philosophy of Natural History ^ 
Edmburgh, 1790-1799, described both population pressure and 
the struggle for existence A judicious selection from his work 
would make him appear to be a real precursor of Darwin (pp. 
391 -396) 

The hostilities of animals, mankmd not excepted, give rise to mutual 
improvement Animals improve, and discover a superiority of parts, in 
proportion to the number of enemies they have to attack or evade 
Hostilities, in some instances, seem to arise, not from a natural antipathy 
of one species to another, but from a scarcity of food A profusion 

of animal life seems to be the general intention of Nature 

These facts however were interpreted to show that nature was 
planned, beneficent, and wise. Thus' 

But the greatest possible extension of life would still b^ wanting, if 
animals did not prey upon each other If fdl animals were to bye upon 
vegetables alone, many species, and nulhons of individual8,^hich now 
enjoy hfe and happmesa, could have no existence; for the productions of 
the earth would not be sufiScient to support them But, by makmg am- 
mals feed upon each other, the system of animation and of happiness is 
extended to the greatest possible degree In this view. Nature, instead 
of being cruel and oppressive, is highly generous and beneficent 
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With Thomas Robert Malthus, we reach the acknowledged 
inspirer of both C'harles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Though Malthus has always stood high in the estimation of 
biologists he has usually been represented as the devil’s advocate 
in sociological literature The numerous refutations of his doc- 
trines some day should furnish interesting material for the history 
of science It may not l>e out of place to give here a bnef estimate 
of the validity of his conclusions, for most cnticisms of Malthus 
are still based on political rather than scientific considerations 
This may be done most simply by a series of numbered proposi- 
tions. First, the number of mdividuals m every species of animal 
and plant does tend to increase, whenever it is not checked, at a 
rate represented by a geometrical progression Second, m a state 
of nature the available food supply tends to remain constant if 
we disregard, of course, minor fluctuations As a consequence, 
all populations in nature remain relatively constant, te., thev 
change very slowly and over a great penod of time (But we 
must except from our calculations those occasions where some 
force has temporarily upset the balance of nature) Third, the 
food supply for human beings has shown a considerable increase 
m the immediate past and probably will show a further increase 
for some time to come. Fourth, the Malthusian “law,” population 
pressure, does restrain the natural increase of all species of animals 
and plants with the following possible exceptions ( 1 ) plants in 
and and sub-arid regions where the vegetation is sparse and the 
competition between individual plants is reduced to a mimmum, 
( 2 ) that fraction of the human race which practices birth control. 

Two short excerpts from the first chapter of the Essay will 
show how pertinent Malthus’ work was to Darwin’s conception 
of natural selection. 

The cause to which I allude is the constant tendency in all ammated 
life to increase beyond the nounshment prepared for it 

It 18 observed by Dr Franklin, that there is no bound to the prolific 
nature of plants or animals but what is made by tlicir crowding and inter- 
feniig with each other’s means of subsistence Were the face of the earth, 
he says, vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed and ovei- 
spread with one kind only, as, for instance, with fennel; and were it 
empty of other inhabitants, it might in a few ages be replenished from 
one nation only, as, for instance, with Englishmen 

This IS incontrovertibly true Throughout the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms Nature has scattered the seeds of hfe abroad with the most 
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profuse and liberal hand, but has been comparatively spaniig m the room 
and the nourishment necessary to rear tliem The germs of existence 
contained in this earth, if they could freely develop themselves, would 
hll millions of worlds m the course of a few thousand years Necessity, 
that impenous, all-pervading law of nature, restrains them within the 
prescribed bounds The race of plants and the race of animals shnnk 
under this great restrictive law, and man cannot by any efforts of reason 
escape from it 

In plants and irrational animals, the view of the subject is simple 
They are all impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of their 
species, and this instinct is interrupted by no doubts about providing 
for their offspring Whenever, therefore, there is liberty, the power of 
increase is exerted, and the superabundant effects are repressed after- 
wards by want of room and nourishment 

The effects of this check on man arc more complicated Impelled 
to the increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason 
interrupts his career, and asks him whether he may not bring beings into 
the world for whom he cannot provide the means of support If he 
attends to this natural suggestion, the restriction too frequently pro- 
duces vice If he hears it not, the human race will be constantly en- 
deavoring to increase beyond the means of subsistence But as, by that 
law of our nature which makes food necessary to the life of man, popula- 
tion can never actually increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable of 
supporting it, a strong check on population, from the difficulty of ac- 
quiring food, must be constantly in operation The difficulty must fall 
somewhere, and must necessarily be felt in some or other of the various 
forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by a large portion of mankind 

That population has this constant tendency to mcrease beyond the 
means of subsistence, and that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will sufficiently appear from a review of the different states of 
society 111 which man has existed But, before we proceed to this review, 
the subject will perhaps be seen in a clearer light, if we endeavour to 
ascertain what would be the natural mcrease of population, if left to 
exert itself with perfect freedom , and what might ^ expected to be the 
rate of increase of productions of the earth, under the most favorable 
circumstances of human industry 

It will be allowed that no country has hitherto been known where the 
manners were so pure and simple, and the means of subsistence so abun- 
dant, that no check whatever has existed to early marriages from the 
difficulty of providing for a family, and that no waste of the human 
species has been occasioned by vicious customs, by towns, bytinhealthy 
occupations, or too severe labour Consequently in no stat&that we 
have yet known, has the power of population been left to exert ^If with 
perfect freedom, 

Whether the law of marnage be instituted or not, the dictate of 
nature and virtue seem to be an early attachment to one woman; and 
where there were no impediments of any kmd m the way of a umon to 
which such an attachment would lead, and no causes of depopulation 
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afterwards, the increase of the human species would be evidently much 
greater than any increase which has been hitherto known. 

In the northern states of America, where means of subsistence have 
been more ample, the manners of the people more pure, and the checks 
to early marriages fewer, than in any of the modern states of Europe, 
the population has been found to double itself, for above a century and a 
half successively, m less than twenty-five years Yet, even during these 
periods, in some of the towns, the deaths exceeded the births, a circum- 
stance which clearly proves that, m those parts of the country which 
supplied the deficiency, the increase must have been much rnore rapid 
than the general average 


In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
earth It may increase forever, and be greater than any assignable 
quantity, yet still the power of population being in every penod so much 
superior, the increase of the human species can only be kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as a check upon the greater power 

Malthus was acquainted with the effectiveness of artificial 
selection in the improvement of domestic animals of eighteenth 
century England This knowledge needed only to be combined 
with his own conception of population pressure to give him the 
essential elements of natural selection and even of organic evolu- 
tion But Malthus never made the synthesis It seems a touch 
ironic but he was obviously prevented from anticipating Darwin 
by his own righteous indignation His famous Essay was written 
to refute the wishful thinkmg of Godwin and to destroy the 
sweetness and light of Condorcet Condorcei was all for per- 
fecting the human race but Malthus saw the difficulties of this 
particular program* In emphasizing the limitations to the im- 
provement which artificial selection could make in domestic stock, 
Malthus missed the idea of evolution From Book III chapter 1 

I have been told that it is a maxim among some of thi* improvers 
of cattle that you may breed to any degree of nicety that you please, 
and they found this maxim upon another, which is that some of the 
offspnng will possess the desirable qualities of the parents in a greater 
degree. In the famous Leicestershire breed of sheep, the object is to 
procure them with small heads and small legs Proceeding upon these 
breeding maxims, it is evident that we might go on till the heads and legs 
were evanescent quantities, but this is so palpable an absurdity, that we 
may be quite sure the premises are not just, and that there really is a 
limit, though we cannot see it or say exactly where it is. In this case 
the point of the greatest degree of improvement, or the smallest size of the 
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bead and legs, may be said to be undefined, but this is very different from 
unlimited or from indefinite, in M Condoroet’s acceptation of the term 
Though I may not bo able in the present instance to mark the limit at 
which further improvement will stop, 1 can very easily mention a pomt 
at which it will not amvo I should not scruple to assert that were 
the breeding to continue forever, the head and legs of these sheep would 
never be so small as the head and legs of a rat 

It cannot be tiue therefore that among animals some of the offspnng 
will possess the desirable qualities of the parents m a greater degree, or 
that animals are indefinitely perfectible 

The progress of a wild plant to a beautiful garden flower is perhaps 
more maiked and striking than anything that takes place among animals, 
yet oven here it would be the height of absurdity to assert that the progress 
was unlimited or indefinite One of the most obvious features of the 
improvement is the increase of size The flower has gradually grown 
larger by cultivation If the progress were really unlimited, it might 
increase ad tnfimium, but this is so gross an absurdity that we may be 
quite sure that among plants as well as among animus there is a limit 
to improvement, though we do not know exactly where it is It is 
probable that the gardeners who contend for flower-prizes have often 
applied strong dressing without success At the same time it would be 
highly presumptuous m any man to say that he had seen the finest 
carnation or anemone that could ever be made to grow He might 
howevci assert, without the smallest chance of being contradicted by a 
future fact, that no carnation or anemone could ever by cultivation be 
increased to the size of a large cabbage, and yet there are assignable 
quantities greater than a cabbage No man can say that he has seen 
the largest ear of wheat, or the largest oak, that could ever grow , but he 
might easily, and with perfect certainty, name a pomt of magnitude at 
which they would not arnve In all these cases, therefore, a careful 
distinction should be made between an unlimited progress and a progress 
where the limit is merely undefined 


Sound philosophy will not authonse me to alter this opimon of the 
mortality of man on earth till it can be clearly proved that the human 
race has made, and is making, a decided progress towards an illimitable 
extent of life And the chief reason why I adduce the two particular 
instances from animals and plants was to expose and illustrate, if I could, 
the fallacy of that argument which mfers an unlimited progress merely 
because some partial improvement has taken place, and that the limit 
of this improvement cannot bo precisely ascertained . 

The capacity of improvement m plants and animals, to a certain 
degree, no person can possibly doubt A clear and decided progress has 
already been made, and yet I think it appears that it would be highly 
absurd to say that this progress has no lumts In human life, though 
there are great variations from different causes, it may be doubted whether 
since the world began any organic improvement whatever of the human 
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frame can be clearly aacertamed The foundations, therefore, on which 
the arguments for the orgamc perfectibility of man rest are unusuallv 
weak, and can only be considered as mere conjectures It does not 
however by any means seem impossible that by an attention to breed a 
certain degree of improvement similar to that among animals might take 
place among men Whether intolleet could be communicated may be a 
matter of doubt, but size, strength, beauty, complexion, and perhaps 
even longevity, are in a degree transmissible The error does not he in 
supposing a small degree of improvement impossible, but m not dis- 
criminating between a small improvement, the limit of which is unde- 
fined and an improvement really unlimited As the human race however 
could not be improved in this way without condemning all the bad 
specimens to celibacy, it is not probable that an attention to breed 
should ever become general ; indeed I know of no well-directed attempts of 
this kind, except in the ancient family of the Bickerstaffs, who are said 
to have been very successful in whitening the skins and mcreasing the 
height of their race by prudent marriages, particularly by that very 
judicious cross with Maud the milkmaid, by which some capital defects 
in the constitutions of the family were corrected 

Just how much Charles Darwin owed to his grandfather, 
Erasmus, is a matter of dispute He himself thought it was very 
little Several of his biographers, however, are mclmed to beheve 
that he owed more to his grandfather than he realized. At any 
rate the historian of biology will find that the writings of Erasmus 
Darwin will repay an intimate study Here we will quote only a 
single passage from his Temple of Nature, London, 1803 wherein 
he describes the struggle for existence in no uncertain language 

Fell Aestrus buries m her rapid course 
Her countless brood in stag, or bull, or horse. 

Whose hungry larva eats its living way. 

Hatch’d by the warmth, and issues into day 
The wing’d Ichneumon for her embryon young 
Qores with sharp horn the caterpillar throng 
The cruel larva mines its silky course, 

And tears the vitals of its fostering nurse 
While fierce Libellula with jaws of steel 
Ingulfs an insect-province at a meal, 

Contending bee-swarms rise on rustling winj^. 

And slay their thousands with envenom’d stings 

Yes I smihng Flora dnves her armed car 
Through the thick ranks of vegetable war. 

Herb, shrub, and tree, with strong emotions nse 
For light and air, and battle m the skies. 

While roots divergmg wi^ opposing toil 
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Contend below for moisture and for soil, 

Round the tall Elm the flattering Ivies bend, 

And strangle, as they clasp their struggling fnend, 

Envenom’d dews from Mancinella flow 

And scald with caustic touch the tribes below; 

Dense shadowy leaves on stems aspiring borne 
With blight and mildew thin the realms of com, 

And insect hordes with restless tooth devour 
The unfolded bud, and pierce the ravell’d flower 

In ocean’s pearly haunts, the waves beneath 
Sits the grim monarch of insatiate Death, 

The shark rapacious with descending blow 
Darts on the scaly brood, that swims below, 

The crawling crocodiles, beneath that move. 

Arrest with nsing jaws the tribes above. 

With monstrous gape sepulchral whales devour 
Shoals at a gulp, a million in an hour 
— Air, earth, and ocean, to astonish’d day 
One scent of blood, one mighty tomb display! 

From Hunger’s arms the shafts of Death are hurl’d, 

And one great Slaughter-house the warnng world* 

The brow of Man elect, with thought elate. 

Ducts to the mandate of resistless fate, 

Nor Love retains him, nor can Virtue save 
Her sages, saints, or heroes from the grave 
While cold and hunger by defect oppress. 

Repletion, heat, and labour by excess. 

The whip, the sting, the spur, the fiery brand. 

And, cursed Slavery* thy iron hand. 

And led by Luxery Disease’s trains. 

Load human life with unextinguish’d pains 

Malthiis’ Essay was written withm two years of the end of the 
eighteenth century. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
evolution was very definitely “in the air” Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to describe the behef in evolution at this time as 
underground, as held by many naturalists but submerged by the 
dominant behef in the fixity of species. Kohlbrugge * has shown 
how many biologists were ready to welcome the ^ctrine of 
evolution when it emerged as a respectable scientific hypothesis. 
Of all these evolutionists Pnehard came closest to ei^laining the 
origin of new forms through the operation of natural selection 

* Kohlbrugge, J H F “War Darwin em ongmenes QonteT” Bui CrntraMaU 
35 9 < 1-11 ( 1915 ) 
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although he never actually stated the proposition in so many 
words His great anthropological work started out as a disserta* 
tion, De humant genens vanetate (1808). This was translated into 
English and published as Researches into the Physuxd Htstory of 
Man, London, 1813. In the second edition, issued in 1826, 
Prichard’s views on evolution reached their maximum expression. 
In subsequent editions he showed more and more interest in the 
minutiae of his subject and he seemed to forget or become mdiifer- 
ent to its broader evolutionary aspects 

Prichard’s conception of evolution seems very modem He 
distinguished very clearly between congenital and acquired char- 
acteristics and denied the inheritance of the latter He recogmzed 
the sudden appearance of new forms in domestic stock which were 
established by artihcial selection when they proved to be valuable 
He considered that new races of man were formed in a manner 
analogous to the formation of new varieties of animals and plants 
and he described how a race, well fitted to one chmate could not 
compete with an indigenous, well adapted race when it moved to 
a different climate He even noted the evidence for evolution 
which existed in animal distribution, and in the fitness of each 
variety for its particular habitat Indeed we are justified in 
marveling how Prichard avoided discovering that natural selection 
was a major factor in orgamc evolution The following passages 
are from the second (1826) edition From p 573 

But there are more important differences in the constitution of the 
European and the Negro, by which theso varieties of our species seem to 
be adapted respectively to the countries which they inhabit 

It seems that people descended from the European nations bear with 
the difficulty an abode in Africa between the tropics The insalubrity 
of the intertropical African climate to the constitution of Europeans is 
extreme, and has hitherto been sufficient, notwithstanding innumerable 
attempts at colonisation, to prevent the growth of any white population 
of the African coasts 

On the other hand, Negroes seem under a physical disabihty to 
establish themselves in Europe and other northern countries, other- 
wise we should find them here in numbers They are here, more than 
any other class of people, subject to phthisical and scrofulous complamts, 
and are seldom, under the most favourable circumstances, healthy The 
diseases to which both kinds of people are subject m fbe chmate ap- 
propriated to the other, is the impe^ment which has prevented large 
colomes of whites from forming themselves and multiplying m tropical 
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Africa, and of Negroes in the North We are told indeed by Herodotus, 
that there was once founded at Colchis a colony of African blacks, but 
they have long since dwindled away and disappeared 

It appears to result from the foregoing facts, to which a great many 
others might probably be added, that m mankind, as m some other races, 
particular vaneties are adapted by constitution and physical pecuhanties 
to particular local situations 

These remarks, if they are well founded, serve to illustrate the doctrine 
of variation, or deviation, in the races of animals in general, and they 
seem to lead us to the condition, that this is not merely an accidental 
phenomenon, but a part of The provision of nature for furnishing to 
each region an appropnate stock of inhabitants, or for modifying the 
structure and constitution of species, in such a way as to produce races 
fitted for each mode and condition of existence A great part of this 
plan of local adaptation appears to have been accomplished by the 
original modification of a genus into a variety of species It has been 
further continued, and the same end promoted, by the ramification of a 
species into several vaneties 

fVom p 581 

A question now presents itself, how these vaneties are developed and 
preserved in connexion with particular dimates and differences of local 
situation? 

One cause which tends to maintain this relation is obvious Indi> 
viduals and families, and even whole colonies, pensh and disappear in 
chmates for which they are, by peculianty of constitution, not adapted 
Of this fact proofs have been already mentioned 

Besides, it appears probable that those local circumstances, which 
aie most congenial to particular races, do in fact promote the appearance 
of those varieties which arc best suit^ to them, or tend to give nse to 
their production in the breed 

A contemporary of Prichard’s, William Charles Wells, was the 
first who explained organic evolution by natural selection. Wells, 
a doctor of medicine, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, but 
removed to England at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
Darwin did not know of Wells’ work and when he learned of it, 
he minimized it somewhat, stating that Wells appbed natural 
selection “only to the races of man, and to certain characters 
alone”. Wells did illustrate the principle by applying it to human 
skin color but he obviously understood its wider application and 
stated, “Similar facts occur in respect to other species of ammals ” 
Wells’ theory, however, received httle attention, although he 
certainly did not hide it under a bushel In 1813, he presented it 
before the leading scientific society of his tune, the Royal Society 
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of London, and it was included in his famous post-humous, Two 
Essays upon Double and Single Vision, etc. London, 1818. The 
relevant part of Wells’ description of natural selection is here 
quoted in full 

On considering the difference of colour between Europeans and Afn- 
cans a view has occurred to me of this subject, which has not been given 
by any author, whose works have fallen into my hands I shall, there* 
fore, venture to mention it here, though at the hazard of its being thought 
rather fanciful than just 

There is no circumstance, perhaps, in which these two races differ so 
much, as in their capacity to bear, with impumty, the action of the causes 
of many diseases The fftality to Europeans of the climate of the middle 
parts of Afnca, which are, however, inhabited by negroes without injuiy 
to their health, is well known Let it then be supposed, that any number 
of Europeans were to be sent to that country, and that they were to 
subsist themselves, by their bodily labour, it seems certam, that the 
whole colony would soon become extinct On the other hand, the 
greater liability of negroes in Europe to be attacked with fatal diseases 
IS equally well established If, therefore, a colony of the latter race 
were brought to Europe, and forced to labour in the open air for their 
subsistence, many of them would quickly die, and the remainder, from 
their inability to make great bodily exertions in cold weather, and their 
being frequently diseased, would be prevented from working an equal 
number of days in the year with the whites The consequence would be, 
that without taking farther into account the unfnendlmess of the climate 
to them, their gains would be inadequate to the maintenance of them- 
selves and their families They would thence become feeble, and be 
tendered still mon* incapable of supporting life by their labour In the 
meantime, their children would die from want, or disease induced by 
deficient or improper nourishment, and m this way, a colony of the 
negro race in a cold country would quickly cease to exist 

This difference in the capacity of the two races to resist the opera- 
tion of the causes of many diseases, I assume as a fact, though I am 
utterly unable to explain it 1 do not, however, suppose that their 
different susceptibility of diseases depends, properly, on their difference 
of colour On the contrary, I think it probable that this is only a sign 
of some difference in them, which, though strongly manifested by its 
effects in life, is yet too subtle to be discovered by an anatomist after 
death , in like manner as a human body, which is mcapable of receiving the 
small-pox, differs in no observable thing from another, which is still 
liable to be affected with that disease 

Regarding then as certain, that the negro race are better fitted to 
resist the attacks of the diseases of hot climates than the white, it is 
reasonable to infer, that those, who only approach the black race, will 
be likewise better fitted to do so, than others who are entirely white 
This is, in fact, found to be true, with regard to the mixture of the two 
races; smoe mulattoes are much more healthy m hot climates than whites 
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But amongst men, an well an among othei animals, vtuietnv of a gi eater 
oi less magnitude are constantly occurring In a civilised country, 
nhicb has been long peopled, those vaneties, for the moat part, quickly 
disappear from the mter-marnages of different families Thus, if a 
very tall man be produced, he very commonly mames a woman much 
less than himself, and their progeny scarcely differs in size from their 
c luntrymen In distnets, however, of very small extent, and having 
little intercourse with other ooimtiies, an accidental difference m the 
appearance of the inhabitants will often descend to their late posterity 
The clan of the Macras, for instance, possess both sides of Loeh-Duich in 
Scotland, but those who inhabit one side of the loch are called the black 
Macras, and the others the white, from a difference which has always 
been observed in their complexions Again, those who attend to the 
improvement of domestic animals, when they find individuals possessing, 
m a greater degree than common, the qualities they desire, couple a male 
and female of these together, then take the liest of their offspnng as a new 
stock, and in this way proceed, till they approach as near the point in 
view, as the nature of things will permit But what is here done by art, 
seems to be done, with equal efficacy, though more slowl 5 ', by nature, 
in the formation of vaneties of man, which would occur among the first 
few and scattered inhabitants of the middle regions of Africa some one 
would be better fitted than the others to bear the diseases of the country 
I'his race would consequently multiply, while the others would decrease, 
not only from their inability to sustain the attacks of disease, but from 
their incapacity of contending with their more vigorous neighbors The 
colour of this vigorous race I take for granted, from what has been already 
said, would be dark But the same disposition to form vaneties still 
existing, a darker and a darker race would in the course of time occur, 
and as the darkest would be best fitted for the cbmatc, this would at 
length become the most prevalent, if not the only race, m the particular 
country in which it had originated 

In like manner, that part of the onginal stock of the human race, 
which proceeded to the colder regions of the earth, would in process of 
time become white, if they were not originally so, from persons of this 
colour being better fitted to resist the diseases of such climates, than 
others of a dark skin 

The cause which 1 have stated, as likely to have influence on the 
colour of the human race, would necessarily operate chiefly during its 
infancy, when a few wandering savages, fiom ignorance and improvi- 
dence, must have found it difficult to subsist throughout the vatious 
seasons of the year, even in countries the most favourable to fheir health 
But, when men have acquired the knowledge of agnculture,^nd other 
arts, and in consequence adopt a more refined mode of hfe, n has been 
found, that an adherence to their ancient customs and practices will 
preserve them lung as a distinct race from the onginal inhabitants of the 
country to which they had emigrated Examples of this kind are fre- 
quent in the islands in the eastern seas in the tomd zone, where the 
inhabitants of the sea-coasts, evidently strangers, are in some degree 
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pohebed, and of a brown colour, while the ancient natives, who 7/ve in the 
interior parts, are savage and black Similar facts occur in respect to 
other species of animals It seems certain, for instance, that fine wooUed 
sheep, like the Spanish, never both arose and sustained their breed in the 
northern parts of Europe, yet, by care, this feeble race, after being formed 
in Spam, has been propagated and preserved m very cold countries 
Thus the late Mr Drylander, the learned librarian of the Royal Society, 
informed me, that the breed of fine woolled Spanish sheep had been kept 
perfect m Sweden during a very long term of years, I think he said a 
century If, then, my memory be accurate upon this pomt, we have 
here an example of a vanety of animals, much more liable to be affected 
by external circumstances than the human race, being preserved without 
change, m a country very different from their own, by assimilating their 
new state as much as possible to their old, dunng at least fifty generations, 
that 18 , dunng a period equivalent to 1500 years in the history of man 

William Lawrence, like Prichard, almost arrived at an expUuia- 
tion of evolution through the action of natural selection and, like 
Prichard, just failed to make the ultimate logical inference In 
his Lectures on the Natural history of Man, London, 1810, he 
discussed the mheiitance of acquired characters but discarded the 
idea. On the other hand he saw how geographical isolation could 
establish new varieties. He recognized the role of sexual selection, 
and the function of artificial selection in general. He even hoped 
that a logical program of selective breeding would produce an 
eugenic improvement m rundown human stock How close he 
came to the concept of natural selection is shown by the juxta- 
position of the following citations After rejecting the mhentance 
of acquired characters, he stated (p 348) 

It IS obvious that the external influences just considered, even though 
we should not allow them to a much greater influence on individuals than 
experience warrants us in admitting, would be still entirely inadequate to 
account for those signal diversities which constitute differences of race 
m animals These can be explained only by two pnnciples already 
mentioned, namely, the occasional production of an offspring with 
different characters from those of the parents, as a native or congenital 
vanety, and the propagation of such vaneties by generation 

Artificial selection is described (p. 179): 

The greatest differences are produced when man regulates the sexual 
Intercourse of animals, by selecting individuals to breed from, he can 
effect the most surprising changes in form and qualities, as the examples 
of the pig, sheep, horse, cow, and dog, will abundantly evince The 
deviation has berome at last so great, that the oriipnal stock from which 
the ammals descended is doubtful 
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Selection i» applied to man (p 313) 

The hereditary transmission of physical and moral qu^ties, so well 
understood and familiarly acted on in the domestic animals, is equally 
true of man A superior breed of human bemgs could only bS produced 
by selections and exclusions similar to those so successfully employed in 
rearing our more valuable animals 

Finally he noted that the differences which exist between 
human races in a state of nature were produced by a process 
analogous to artificial selection (p 375) 

The facts and observations adduced in this section lead us manifestly 
to the following conclusions, 1st that the differences of physical orgamza- 
tion and of moral and intellectual qualities, which characterize the several 
races of our species, are analogous in kind and degree to those which 
distinguish the breeds of the domestic animals, and must, therefore, be 
accounted for on the same principles 2dly, tliat they are first produced, 
m both instances, as native or congenital varieties, and ^en transmitted 
to the offspring m hereditary succession 

The results of sexual selection are described (p 309) * 

The great and noble have generally had it more in their power than 
others to select the beauty of nations m marriage, and thus, while, 
without system or design, they gratified merely their own taste, they have 
distinguished their order, as much by elegant proportions of person, and 
beautiful features, as by its prerogatives in society “The same supen- 
onty," says Cook, “which is observable in the dress of nobles m all the 
other islands, is found here (Sandwich Islands) Those whom we saw, 
were, without exception, perfectly well formed, whereas, the lower sort, 
beside their general infenority, arc subject to all the variety of make and 
figure that is seen in the populace of other countries “ 

In no instance, perhaps, has the personal beauty of a people been more 
improved, by introducing handsome mdividuals to breed from, than in 
the Persians, of whom the nobility have, by this means, completely 
succeeded in washing out the stain of their Mongolian origin. 

Patnek Matthews’ claim to priority over Darwm and Wallace 
m originating the idea of natural selection was acknowledged by 
Darwin in the preface to the second edition of the Origin of Species. 
Matthews’ claim was based on his book, NawA hmber and abort- 
euUure, London, 1831, for he had expressed his behef m ajlappendix 
that the present species had not l^n created as they were but 
that they had evolved from other forms. No one seems to have 
noticed the idea until after Darwin’s work was published, when 
Matthew called attention to his earlier statement of natural 
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selection in an article printed m the Oardner^a Chrontde, on 
April 7, 1860 Darwin’s reply to Matthews’ claim was to ac'- 
knowledge Matthews’ priority completely and to offer in explana- 
tion the fact that neither he nor apparently any other naturahst 
had ever heard of Matthews’ views 

The following quotations are from the passages republished by 
Matthews in the Gardner’a Chromde 

There is a law universal m Nature, tending to render every reproduc- 
tive being the best possibly suited to its condition that its kmd, or that 
organized matter is susceptible of, which appears intended to model the 
physical and mental or instmctive powers, to their highest perfection, 
and to continue them so This law sustams the hon in hu strength, the 
hare in her swiftness, and the fox m his wiles As Nature, in all her 
modifications of life, has a power to increase far beyond what is needed 
to supply the place of what falls by Time’s decay, those individuals who 
possess not the requisite strength, swiftness, hardmess, or cunmng, fall 
prematurely without reproducing —either a prey to their natural de- 
vourers, or smkmg under disease, generally induced by want of nounsh- 
ment, their place being occupied by the more perfect of their own kmd, 
who are pressing on the means of subsistence 


The self-rogulatmg adaptive disposition of organised life may, m 
part, be traced to the extreme fecundity of nature, who, as before stated, 
has, in all the varieties of her offspring, a prolific power much beyond (in 
many cases a thousandfold) what is necessary to fill up the vacancies 
caused by senile decay As the field of existence is limited and pre- 
occupied, it 18 only the hardier, more robust, better suited to circumstance 
individuals who are able to struggle forward to maturity, these inhabiting 
only the situations to which they have superior adaptation and greater 
power of occupancy than any other kind, the weaker, less circumstance- 
suited being prematurely destroyed This pnnciplc is in constant 
action, it regulates the colour, the figure, the capacities, and instincts, 
those individuals of each species, whose colour and covenng are best 
suited to concealment or protection from enemies, m d^cuse from vicissi- 
tude and inclemencies of climate, whose figure is best accommodated to 
health, strength, defense, and support, whose capacities and instincts 
can brat regulate the physical energies to self-advantage according to 
circumstances in such immense waste of primary and youthful life, those 
only come forward to matunty from the strict ordeal by which Nature 
tests their adaptation to her standard of perfection and fitness to con- 
tinue their kmd by reproduction 

From the unremitting operation of this law acting m concert with the 
tendency which the progeny have to take the more particular quahties 
of the parents, together with the connected sexual system of vegetable, 
and instinctive hmitation to its own kmd m anm^, a considerable 
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umforauty of figure, colour, and character, is induced, eonstitatmg 
Bpecies, the breed gradually acquiring the very best posable adaptation 
of these to its condition which it is susceptible of, and when alteration of 
circumstances occurs, thus changing in character to suit these as far as 
its nature is susceptible of change 

After the quotations from the writings of Pnchard, Wells, 
Lawrence and Matthews, the short but ffuent descnption of the 
struggle for existence by August Pyrimus De Candolle is somewhat 
of an anti-cliinax. The passage, however, was quoted by Sir 
Charles Lyell and it obviously influenced Charles Darwin himself. 

It occurs in De Candolle’s Physwlogie VigMal, Paris, 1832, in a 
chapter devoted to parasitism. From Vol III, p 1401 

All the plants of a given country are at war one with another The 
first which establish themselves by chance in a particular spot, tend, by 
the mere occupancy of space, to exclude other species — the greater 
choke the smaller, the longest livers replace those which last for a shorter 
period, the more prolific gradually make themselves masters of the ground, 
which species multiplying more slowly would otherwise fill 

Lyell used this passage to introduce a chapter on the balance 
of nature in his Pnnctplea of Geology, London, 1833. This chapter 
deals m some detail with the intense competition between species 
and with the complex interrelationship between various predators 
and the organisms on which they prey It descnbes the repro> 
ductive potentialities of plants, insects, fish and mammals and 
shows how population pressure operates in nature Lyell also 
described the struggle for existence in its inter-species phase but 
he did not mention variation and the intense intra-species com- 
petition Darwin refers to the description of the struggle by 
De Candolle in his MSS of 1842 and 18M and couples the names 
of De Candolle and Lyell when he mentions it in the Ongtn. 

Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire, well known for his advocacy of 
evolution, noted briefly that nature would preserve certam 
variations and eliminate others m adapting an organism to a 
changed environment. Such an evolutionary modification would 
occur, of course, in the absence of population pressure and without 
any struggle for existence. The statement m questim is m an 
article, “Influence du monde ambient pour modifier les formes 
animals,” Mem. de VAcad. de Sci., 12. 79, 1833 

I believe breathing constitutes an arrangment so powerful for the 
disposition of animal forms, that it is not m the least necessary for the 
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medium of the respiratory fluids to be modified suddenly and strongdyi 
to cause forms to be altered discnminately The slow action of tune 
ordinarily provides this, particularly if the organism survives an im- 
mediate disaster. The indiscernible modifications from one cmtury 
to another become cumulative and add up to such a result, that breathing 
may become a difficult task and finally impossible for certain q^tems 
of orgaas: it then needs and creates for itself another arrangement, 
perfecting or altering the pulmonary cells, m which it operates; happy or 
lethal modifications occur, which propagate themselves and which m- 
fluence the rest of the ammal economy in each detail For if these modi- 
fications lead to dangerous effects, the animal which eigienences them 
ceases to exist, to be replaced by others, with forms a bit changed, and 
changed to suit the new circumstances 

If we consider only those naturalists who almost arrived at a 
conception of natural selection, together with Weils and Matthews 
who did reach it, we would have a very false picture of the scientific 
outlook of the early nineteenth century. The works cited in 
this paper must have been read by at least a few mtelligent people 
There was also a widespread, if underground, belief in the insta- 
bility of species, but progress toward a comprehensive theory of 
organic evolution just did not occur The dominant thought of 
the period indorsed a planned universe with a special creation for 
each species The widespread acceptance of teleology made 
natural selection an unneeded hypothesis and probably served as 
a protective inoculation against the spread of the doctrine In 
the leading history of science written at tliis time, William Whe- 
well’s Hutory of the Inductive Sctencee, no mention whatever is 
made of natural selection Thomas Huxley called attention to 
this fact twice ‘*It is interesting to observe that the possibility 
of a fifth alternative [natural selection3 m addition to the four he 
has stated, has not dawned upon Dr. Whewell’s mind.” {Life 
and Letters of Chas. Darwin, II 105 ) “Whewell had not the 
slightest suspicion of Dai'win’s mam theorem, even as a logical 
possibility.” (Science supplement to The Reign of Queen Victona.) 
Romanes* has shown, however, that Whewell did contemplate 
natural selection in his Astronomy and Oeneral Physics, London, 
1833, but rejected it violently in favor of teleology. From pp. 
24-26, Ed of 1852, the italics are the writer’s 

But m the existing state of things, the duration of the earth’s revolu- 
tion round the sun, and the duration the revolution of the vegetable 
functions of most plants are equal These two periods are adjusted to 

* Romanes, George John, Dantm and after Dannn, Cbioago, 1802. 
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each other The stimulants which the elements apply come at such 
intervals, and continue for such time that the plant is supported m 
health and vigour, and enabled to reproduce its kind Just such a portion 
of time IS measured out for the vegetable powers to execute their task, as 
enables them to do so m the best manner 

Now such an adjustment must surely be accepted as a proof of de- 
sign exercised in the formation of the world Why should the solar 
year bo so long and no longer? or, this bemg of such a length, why would 
the vegetable cycle be exactly of the same length? Can this be chanee? 
And this occurs, it is to be observed, not in one, or in a few species of 
plants, but in thousands Take a small portion only of k — yn species 
as the most obviously endowed with this adjustment, and /ten thou- 
sand How should all these organised bodies be constructohlror the same 
period of a year? How should all these maehmes be wound up so as to 
go for the same time^ Even allowmg that they could bear a year of a 
month longer or shorter, how do they all come withm such limits^ No 
chance could produce such a result And if not by chance, how otherwise 
could such a coincidence occur, than by an intentional adjustment of 
these two things to one another? by a sdecUon of such an organisation in 
plants, as would fit them to the earth on which they were to grow, by an 
adaptation of construction to conditions, of the scale of the conditions. 

It cannot be accepted as an explanation 0/ thxe fad tn the economy of 
plants, that it ts necessary to their extdence, that no plants could possibly 
have subsisted, and come down to us, except those which were thus swded to 
their place on the earth This is true, but this does not at all remove the 
necessity of recurring to design as the origin of the construction by which 
the existence and continuance of plants is made possible A watch 
could not go, except there were the most exact adjustment in the forms 
and positions of its wheels,* yet no one would accept it as an explanation 
of the origin of such forms and positions, that the watch would not go if 
these were other than they arc If the dbjedor were to suppose that 
plants were ongincdly fitted to years of various lengths, and that such only 
have survived to the present time, as had a eyde of a length equal to our present 
year, or one which could he accommodated to it; we should reply, that the 
assumption ts too gratuitove and extravagant to require much constderation, 
but that, moreover, does not remove the difficulty How came the func- 
tions of plants to be periodical at all? Here is, in the first instance, an 
agreement m the form of the laws that prevail in the organic and m the 
inorganic world, which appears to us a clear evidence of design in their 
Author And the same kind of reply mi{^t be made to any similar 
objection to our argument Any supposttion that the universe has grad- 
ually approximated to that state of harmony among the operffftons of tie 
different parts, of which we have one mdanee tn the coinetdence now mder 
consideratton, would make it necessary for the cbgeetor to assume a previous 
slate of things preparatory to this perfed correspondence And m this 
preparatory condition we should stiU be able to trace the rudimonts of 
that harmony, for which it was proposed to account, so that even the 
most unbounded license of hypothesis would not enable tiie opponent to 
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obliterate the traces of an intentional adaptation of one part of nature 
to another 

It is an interesting commentary on Whewell’s character that, 
although he had known Darwin personally for many years, he 
would not allow a copy of the Origin of Species in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge 

Dean Wilham Herbert, known for his work on plant hybrid- 
ization, is quoted by Darwin, because of his recognition of the 
struggle for existence In an article on bulbous plants he ap- 
proached very closely to the natural selection hypothesis when he 
suggested that winter hardiness might become established m a 
hybrid stock through the survival of chance variations From 
AmaryUidaceae, etc London, 1837, p. 347 

for it does not appear that in reality any plant becomes ac- 
cbmatod under our observation, except by crossing with a hardier vanety, 
or by the accidental alteration of constitution in some particular seedling, 
not that any period of time does in fact work an alteration in the con- 
stitution of an individual plant, so as to make it endure a chmatc which 
it was ongmally unable to bear 

In the same year that Herbert’s AmaryUidaceae was pubhshed 
Darwin started to incubate his great idea He had not as yet 
read Malthus but his Note Book of 1837 contains a passage which 
indicates that he saw then how nature could select adaptation or 
fitness “With respect to extinction, we can easily see that a 
variety of the ostrich (Petise), may not lie well adapted, and thus 
perish out, or on the other hand, like Orpheus, being favourable, 
many might be produced This requires the principle that the 
permanent variations produced by confined breedmg and changing 
circumstances arc continued and produce(d) according to the 
adaptation of such circumstances, and therefore that death of 
species is a consequence (contrary to what would appear in 
America) of non-adaptation of circumstances ” In October of the 
next year he read the famous Essay of the Principles of Population 
and, as he recorded m the Autobiography, found the clue which 
enabled him to identify the agency in nature which could select 
new variations and form new species, “being well prepared to 
appreciate the struggle for existence , it at once struck me 
that under these circumstances favourable variations would tend 

West* Geoffrey, ChiarUs Dartrtn, the Fragmentary 3fan, London, 1937. 
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to be preserved, and unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The 
result of this would be the formation of new species Here then 
1 had at last got a theory by which to work ” 

Darwin now had a clear conception of natural selection as the 
essential cause of the origin of species and of organic evolution 
in general In 1842, he made a crude outline of his hypothesis 
which was developed into a more finished essay in 1844. The 
contents of these two MSS are now readily available.” It was 
an abstract of this essay of 1844, together with a letter on natural 
selection written by Darwin in 1857 to Asa Gray, which were 
read before the Linnean Society on July 1, 1858 as Darwin’s 
contribution to the famous Darwm-Wallace session. While 
Darwin discussed his idea of natural selection with his friends, 
some of whom were the leading scientists of the time, he did not 
publish it until twenty years after its inception Meanwhile, 
Sir Richard Owen, Herbert Spencer and Charles Naudin came 
very close to the realization of the existence of natural selection 
and its logical implications and Alfred Russel Wallace actually 
reached Darwin’s conclusions independently 

Perhaps nothing in the history of natural selection is as obscure 
as the role played by Sir Richard Owen. Owen was a patronizing 
friend of Darwin’s when the latter was a young unknown naturalist, 
a bitter and vindictive enemy when Darwin became a famous 
scientist The concensus of opinion seems to be that Owen was a 
brilliant but unscrupulous man, jealous and unforgiving Many 
of the anonymous attacks on Darwin which followed the publica- 
tion of the Onf/vn of Spmes were composed by Owen and it is not 
to be wondered at that Darwin could not look upon Owen with 
his usual objectivity, particularly when Owen laid claim to the 
theory of natural selection. Darwin confessed to bemg completely 
puzzled by Owen’s statement that he (Owen) had anticipated the 
Darwm-Wallace hypothesis. Actually the records of the case are 
clear and the facts can be ascertained easily. 

Before we can evaluate the various charges and colter-charges 
in the Darwin-Owen dispute we must examine it frojli the view- 
point of the mid-nineteenth century. Today we accept the fact 
of evolution as a matter of course and are interest^ in such 
hypotheses as the inheritance of acquired character ok natural 

Darwin, Chaa , The Foundation ef the OHftn ef Speaee (Edited tiy Franou Dar- 
win), Cambridge, 1000 
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selection only as they explain how evolution occurred. A hundred 
years ago the case was very different. Then the behef in the 
inhentance of acquired characters, which had been accepted almost 
universally for over two thousand years, was held by a number of 
scientists (Lyell for example) who did not believe in evolution 
Likewise m 1850, the date of Owen’s contnbution, scientists could 
believe that natural selection was a potent force yet refuse very 
logically to credit it with the power of producing new species 
If we keep these facts in mind the case becomes simple 

Darwin’s controversial writings shed little light on the matter 
The following quotation is from the histoncal sketch which 
appeared m the later editions of the Ongtn 

When the first edition of this work was published, I was so completely 
deceived, as were many others, by such expressions as “the continuous 
operation of creative power’’, that I included Prof Owen with other 
paleontologists as being firmly convinced of the immutability of species, 
but it appears {Anat of Vertebrates, III 796) that this was on my part a 
preposterous error In the last edition of this work I inferred, and the 
inference still seems to me perfectly just, from a passage beginning with 
the words “no doubt the type form”. *c (Ibtd , I xxxv) that Professor 
Owen admitted that natural selection may have done something in the 
formation of a new species, but this it appears (Ibtd , III: 798) is mac* 
curate and without evidence I also gave some extracts from a corre- 
spondence between Professor Owen and the Editor of the London Renew 
from which it appeared manifest to the Editor as well as to myself, that 
Professor Owen claimed to have promulgated the theory of natural 
selection before I had done so, and I expressed my surprise and satisfac- 
tion at this announcement, but as far as it is possible to understand cer- 
tain recently published passages (Ibtd,, III 798) I have either partially 
or wholly again fallen into error It is consolatory to me that others 
find Professor Owen’s controversial wnbngs as difficult to understand 
and to reconcile with each other, as I do 

The controversy started in 1866 when Owen pubhshed the first 
two volumes of the CompwraJtm Anatomy and Phynology of 
Vertebratea. In the preface he quoted a paragraph from an article 
’*On the Genus Dinornis”, which he had published in Zool Trane. 
( 4 : 16) in 1850. The paragraph follows 

In proportion to its bulk is the difficulty of the contest which, as a 
hving organised whole, the individual of such species has to mamtain 
agamst the surrounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve the 
vital bond and subjugate the living matter to the ordinary chemical 
and physical forces Any changes, therefore, m such external agencies 
as a species may have been originally adapted to exist in, will mihtate 
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against that existence m a degree proportionate, perhaps in a geometrical 
ratio, to the bulk of the species If a dry season be gnulually prolonged, 
the large mammal will suffer from the drought sooner than the small one, 
if such alteration of climate affect the quantity of vegetable food, the 
bulky Herbivore will first feel the effects of stinted noun^ment; if new 
enemies arc introduced, the large and conspicuous quadruped or bird 
will fall a prey, whilst the smaller species conceal themselves and escape 
Smaller animals are usually, also, more prolific than larger ones 

Here Owen visualized natural selection as eliminating species 
but not as creating new ones Owen contmued 

The actual presence, therefore, of small species of animals in countnes 
where larger species of the same natural families formerly existed, is not 
the consequence of any gradual diminution of the size of such species, 
but is the result of circumstances which may be illustrated by the fable 
of the “Oak and the Reed” ; the smaller and feebler ammals have bent 
and accommodated themselves to changes which have destroyed the 
larger species They have fared better in the “battle of life” 

Accepting this explanation of the extirpation of species as true, 
Mr Wallace {Proc Ltnnean Soc , Aug 1858, p 57) has applied it to the 
extirpation of varieties, and as these do arise m a wild species, he shows 
how such deviations from type may either tend to the destruction of a 
variety, or to adapt a variety to some changes in surrounding conditions, 
under which it is better calculated to exist, than the type-form from which 
it deviated 

In his work “On the Ongtn of Species by Natural Sdeehtm", Mr 
Darwin more fully exemplifies, conjecturally, the reciprocal mfluence of 
external conditions and mherent Wdencies to vanety, in carrying on, 
as he believes, the deviations from type to specific and higher degrees of 
difference 

Owen next explained why he was unable to agree with Wallace 
and Darwin and stated that their theories were powerless to 
explain the great differences between species In the third volume, 
which appeared in 1868 (Footnote, p. 798), Owen describes the 
origin of the controversy, states his claim of priority to the concept 
of natural selection and sticks his famous stiletto into Darwin 
Incidentally he demonstrates his own peculiar intellectual 
limitations ^ 

A critic of the first volume of the present work, switchmg over the 
pages of the “Preface” with the speed tiiey mented at his hands, caught 
sight of the words, “contest of existence”, “battle of life”; and thereupon 
dashed off with — “We would call attrition to the following passage, and 
ask whether it is not actually an admission of the Darwinian Theoryl” 
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{'^London Review", April 28, 1866, p. 483) , then pastes m the shp beginning 
with “the actual presence” to “fared better in the battle of life” With 
the bulk of two volumes before him, an able reviewer could hardly be 
expected to waste valuable time upon “notes”, and so the fact escaped 
him that the “admission” or “adoption” was, m whatever degree it might 
relate to the D T , an anticipation 

Oddly enough, another reviewer (if haply the same meritorious 
labourer may not have been doing this sort of work for both periodicals) 
makes the same transposition of dates, mistaking a quotation for text, 
eg “not the least important feature in the work before us is, that it 
contains a partial concurrence, on the part of the author, m the theory of 
Natural Selection" And the same cutting docs duty as the “piece 
justificative”, viz “The actual presence”, Ac to “battle of life” — 
("Popular Science Renew", April, 1866, p 212) 

Having regard to intelligent countrymen and countrywomen taking 
scientific sustenance from these weekly and monthly sources, and who 
might never sec the pages of the work reviewed, I ventured to call at- 
tention to the omitted reference in the footnote of my “Preface” viz to 
the volume of "Transactions of the Zoological Society", 1850, m which my 
theory of the extinction and conservation of species appeared, including 
the passage quoted, with the obvious remark, that “if the difference be- 
tween 1858 (date of the D T or ‘Natural Selection’) and 1868 (date of 
Vol 1 of Anat of VerUkraJLes) puts the wnter of the latter date in the 
subordinate relation of ‘admitter’ or ‘adopter’ — tacit or otherwise — to the 
author of the same theory at the earlier date, the writer of 1858 must stand 
in the same relation to the author of the same theory of 1850 ” (Letter 
to Ed of "London Review", May Ist, 1866 ) 

Of course, to every competent judge, the difference between a theory 
founded on the application of the pnnciple of the contest for existence to 
the preservation or extinction of certain species, and that of the theory 
of the origin of all species partially based upon the same pnnciple, must 
have lieen obvious, nor was any pretention advanced, m the letter recti- 
fying the date of the “idea”, to the ample and instructive degree m which 
it had been worked out, and doubtless as an original thought, by the 
accomplish(>d author of the Origin of Species 

Darwin’s relations were much more pleasant with his next 
partial anticipator, Herbert Spencer, who soon became an enthusi- 
astic Darwinian. Spencer called attention in The Principles of 
Biohgy, London, 1874, to a paragraph he had published in the 
Westminister Reviews in April 1852, only to show how near he 
could come to a great generalization and yet not see it. The 
following quotations are taken from the reprint, A New Theory of 
Popniation by R. T. Trail, New York, 1853 Its debt to Malthus 
IB obvious. From pp 40-^. 

For, as we all know, this excess of fertility entails a constant pressure 
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of population upon the means of subsistence, and, as liuig as it exists, 
must continue to do this Looking only at the present and the immediate 
future, it IB unquestionably true that if unchecked, the rate of increase 
of people would exceed the rate of increase of food It is clear that the 
wants of their redundant numbers constitute tiie only stimulus mankind 
have to a greater production of the necessaries of life; for, were not the 
demand beyond the supply, there would be no motive to mcrease the 
supply Moreover, this excess of demand over supply, and this pressure 
of population, of which it is the index, cannot be eluded Though by 
the emigration that takes place when the pressure arrives at a certain in- 
tensity, a partial and temporary refief may be obtained, yet, as by this 
process all habitable countries must gradually become peopled, it follows, 
that in the end the pressure, whatever it may be, must be borne in full 
But this inevitable redundancy of numbers — this constant increase 
of people beyond the means of subsistence— involving as it docs an 
increasing stimulus to better the modes of producing food and other 
necessaries — involves also an increasing demand for skill, intelligence, 
and self-control — involves, therefore, a constant exercise of these, that is 
— involves a gradual growth of them Every improvement is at once the 
product, of a higher form of humanity, and demands that higher form of 
humanity to carry it into practice 


In all cases, increase of numbers is the efficient cause Were it not 
for the competition this entails, more thought would not daily be brought 
to bear upon the business of life, greater activity of mind would not be 
called for, and development of mental power would not take place 


And here it must be remarked, that the effect of pressure of popula- 
tion, in increasmg the ability to maintam life, and decreasing the ability 
to multiply, 18 not a uniform effect, but an average one In this case, 
as in many others. Nature secures each step m advance by a succession 
of tnals, which are perpetually repeated, and cannot fail to be repeated, 
until success is achieved All mankind m turn subject themselves more 
or less to the discipline described, they either may or may not advance 
under it, but, m the nature of things only those who do advance under it 
eventually survive. For necessarily, famihes and races whom this 
increasing difficulty of getting a living which excess of fertility entails, 
does not stimulate to improvements m production — that ts, to greater 
mental activity — are on the high road to extraction; and most ultimatdy 
be supplanted by those whom the pressure does so stini^te This 
truth we have recently seen exemplified in Irdand. And fere, indeed, 
without further illustration, it will be seen that premature death, under 
all Its forms, and from all its causes, cannot fail to work in the same 
direction For as those prematurely earned off must, in the -average of 
cases, be those m whom the power iff self-preservation is the least, it 
unavoidable follows that those left behind to omitinue the race are those 
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m whom the power of self preservation is the greatest — are the sdect of 
their generation So that, whether the dangers to existence be of the 
kind produced by excess of fertihty, or of any other kind, it is clear, that 
by the ceaseless exercise of the faculties ne^ed to contend with them, 
and by the death of all men who fail to contend with them successfully, 
there is insured a constant progress toward a higher degree of skill, 
mtelligence, and self-regulation — ^a better coordination of actions — a 
more complete life 

The same year (1852) that Spencer approximated a description 
of natural selection Charles Victor Naudin in the Revue Horttcole 
(pp 103-105) came even closer to forestalling Darwin Obviously 
HO many biologists were approaching the conception of natural 
selection that it was only a question of time until it would break 
out into the open. After describing cu’tificial selection, Naudin 
continues* 

We don’t believe that nature has proceeded to form its species, in 
another manner than we ourselves proceed in creating our varieties, let 
us say even better it is her very procedure that we have transported to 
our practice We draw forth a variety which will correspond to such of 
our needs, and we choose among the great number of individuals of this 
species, to make from it the point of departure for a new hne, those which 
appear to us to separate themselves already from the specific t3rpe in the 
sense which suits us, and by a rational sorting and following the products 
obtained, we arrive, at the end of an indetenmned number of generations, 
at the creation of varieties or artificial species which respond more or less 
well to the ideal type which we have formed, and which transmits so 
much better to their descendonts the acquired characteristics which our 
efforts have borne on a greater number of generations Such is, in our 
ideas, the means followed by nature, like us, she wanted to form races to 
appropriate them to her needs, and, with a relatively small number of 
pnmordial types, she caused to be bom successively, and at diverse 
epochs, all the animal and vegetable species which inhabit the globe 

Nature has operated on an immense scale and with immense resources, 
we, on the contrary are concerned only with extremely hmited means, 
but between her procedure and ours, between her results and those which 
we obtain, the difference is all df quarUtty, between her species and those 
which we create there is only a case of more or less 

We come at last to the famous session of the Linnean Society 
held on the evening of July 1, 1868, when the Darwin-Wallace 
theory of natural selection was announced. For twenty years 
Darwm had been amassing facts to substantiate the theory of 
evolution and the event which his friends had warned him against 
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had finally occurred, bis explanation of evolution had been derived 
independently by another naturalist, who happened to be his 
friend, Alfred Russel Wallace. In the spring of 1858 Wallace was 
at Ternate in the North Moluccas, when dunng a fever, the full 
grown conception of natural selection suddenly dawned upon him 
He, like Darwin, had been led to the idea by reading Malthus’ 
Essay. In a short time he wrote out a description of natural 
selection in a paper. On the tendency of vaneties to depart %ndefinttely 
from the ongincU type, and sent the paper to Darwin. What then 
occurred is too well known to need repeating Sir Charles Lyell 
and Mr J D. Hooker took charge of the situation and insisted 
that a joint presentation of the theory of natural selection be 
made by Darwin and Wallace Darwin's contribution was a 
short extract from his Essay of 1844 together with a letter he had 
written to Asa Gray in 1857. Wallace’s was the paper he had 
sent Darwin The proceedings of this session were prmted in 
the Joum l/inn Soc , 3 * 62, 1859 (Facsimihes of the Darwm- 
Wallace papers have appeared in Isis 14* 133-154, and natural 
selection had at last received such pubhcity that no scientist 
could be Ignorant of its imphcations any longer. 

The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species late in 1859 
definitely ended one era of biology and mtroduced another. In 
the meantime, natural selection had been accepted pubhcly as an 
explanation of evolution by Joseph Dalton Hooker m his On 
Flora of Australia, London, 1859. 

Summary 

As an explanation of evolution, natural selection involves a 
number of distmct though subordinate propositions, such as the 
existence of heritable variations, of population pressure, of a 
struggle for existence with the consequent survival of the fit or 
the better adapted Ldng before Darwm published the Origin of 
SpecMs, a number of philosophers a^d naturalists had recognized 
the vahdity of one or more of these propositions without, -however, 
gaining any clear conception of the imphcations of natural selec- 
tion. One such component of natural selection, population 
pressure, was described by Hale (1677), Buffon (1761), Benj. 
Franklin (1751), Bonnet (1764), Monboddo (1773), Herder (1784), 
Smellie (1790), Malthus (1798), Prichard (1808), Wells (1813), 
Matthews (1831), De Candolle (1833), Lyell (1833), (Geoffrey St. 
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Hiiaire (1833), and Spencer (1852). The struggle for existence 
was described by al-Jahiz (9th cent.), Hobbes (1651), Hale (1677), 
Buffon (1751), Monboddo (1773), Kant (1775), Herder (1784), 
Smellie (1790), Erasmus Darwin (1794), Wells (1813), De Candolle 
(1832), Lyell (1833), and Spencer (1852). 

The conception of natural selection itself is very old. It can 
be used to explain both the evolution of sulaptation and the 
evolution of new species. In the former capacity it serves as an 
alternative explanation to those facts which are cited as evidences 
of teleology Natural selection was described as the cause of 
adaptation by Empedocles (c. 400 b c.), Lucretius (99-55 b c.), 
Diderot (1749), Maupertius (1756), and Geoffrey St Hilaire 
(1833) This explanation was rejected, however, by Aristotle 
(384-321 B.c ), Lactantius (260-340 a d.), St Albertus Magnus 
(1236), and Whewell (1833). Natural selection was seen as 
causing the evolution of new species by Wells (1813), Matthews 
(1831), Darwin (1858), and Wallace (1858). The wntings of 
several savants show that they almost had a clear picture of 
natural selection but just failed to grasp its full significance. 
Among these were Rousseau (1749), Pnchard' (1808, 1826), 
Lawrence (1819), Geoffrey St. Hilaire (1833), Herbert (1837), 
Spencer (1852) and Naudin (1852). 
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A FEW word^ of explanation should be given of the program 
which has been arranged for this meeting A year or more ago 
Captain N H Heck, Chief, Division of Geomagnetism and Seis- 
mology, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, suggested that 
a meeting in commemoration of Alexander Dallas Bache and of 
the important work on geomagnetism which he started be held 
at the American Philosophical Society Our Committee on Meet- 
ings gladly approved this proposal, and I take this opportumty of 
thanking C’aptain Heck and Dr John A Fleming, Director, 
Department of Teircstnal Magnetism of the (’arnegie Institution 
of Washington, for the important assistance which they have 
rendered in organizing this program We are also deeply indebted 
to Dr Merle M Odgers, President, Girard College and to Dr. 
Roland S Morris, President, American Philosophical Society and 
member of the Board of City Trusts iii charge of Girard College, 
for their cooperation in this celebration It was on the grounds 
of Girard College, of whicdi Alexander Dallas Bache was the hrst 
President, that there was established one hundred years ago 
under his direction and with aid from the Amencan Phdosoplucal 
Society the first important magnetic observatory in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Bache was a leader in so many organizations that it was not 
possible to have all of them represented mdividually on this 
program Six organizations with which he was intimately as- 
sociated are represented by officers of those bodies on this program, 
namely, the American Philosophical Society, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Franklin Institute, Girard College, the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey and the National Academy 
of Sciences. A sixth institution which is represented by the 
speaker on the program this evening, namely, the Department of 

ntooiunNOB or tbx American PHitiOROPBicAi. bocutv, 
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Terrestnal Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
was not in existence in Professor Bache’s time, but it represents 
the splendid development of work which he started A seventh 
institution represented by the presiding officer tomorrow morning 
and by one of the speakers tomorrow aftenioon is the National 
Bureau of Standards, which is an outgrowth of the Office of 
Weights and Measures of which Bache was Superintendent.* 

Other orgaiuzations that should have been represented on the 
program if time and circumstances had permitted are the Umted 
States Mihtary Academy at West Point, the Central High Scho<d 
of Philadelphia, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Smithsonian Institution, most of these are 
represented by delegates. Professor Bache was closely associated 
with all of these organizations and he was the inspiring leader of 
some of them 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould said of him m his eulogy before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (Proc 
A. A. A S, 1868) • 

He stood forth preeminent as our leader in science, our first counsellor 
where her welfare was at stake I know of no department of physi- 
cal or natural science which has not been stimulated or fostered by his 
means The legislative and executive departments of the government, 
the army and navy, the progress of education uid scientific discovery, 
the growth of the arts, the spread of commerce — all have been greater 
in America because he has hvod 

After this general introduction I shall as far as possible limit 
my remarks to the specific topic assigned me, namely, Bache’s 
connection with the American Philosophical Society, m order to 
avoid covering the ground assigned to other speakers 

The American Philosophical Society is proud to take a leading 
part in this commemoration of one of America’s great scientists 
and one of its most distinguished members. He was elected to 
membership on April 17, 1829, when he was not yet twenty-three 
years old He attended the next meeting on May 1, and began, 
at once to take an active part m the meetings and committees. 
For twenty-five years he was an officer of the Society, being 

1 A coUeeticm of Badie’s instrumonte, models, manuscripts, atui books ftindidked by 
the American Philosophical Society, the United ^tes Coast and Geod^o Survey and 
the Department of Terrestnal Magnetism of the Cavnegie Institution of Washington waa 
exhibited in the Hall of the American Philosophical Society m eonneoUon with this 
meeting 
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Secretaxy from 1832 to 1844, Vice-president, 1845-1854 and 
President, 1855-1867. 

He belonged to this Society by inheritance as well as by election, 
for Benjamin Franklin was his paternal great grandfather, Richard 
Bache, Postmaster General of the Colonies (1776-82) and Frank- 
lin’s son-m-law, was his grandfather An uncle, William Bache, 
M D., was a member, and a cousin, Franklin Bache, M.D , 
Professor of C’hemistry in Jefferson Medical College, was a member. 
Vice-president and President of the Society only a few years 
before Alexander Dallas Bache occupied these offices and the two 
were always distinguished by referring to the former as “Dr.” 
and the latter as “Prof.” Bache On his mother’s side both his 
grandfather, Alexander James Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury 
in Madison’s administration, and his mother’s brother, George 
M Dallas, Vice-president of the United States and Mimster to 
Great Biitain, were long time members of this Society 

From the date of his election to this Society in 1829 until 
his departure for Europe m 1836 there were few meetings of the 
Society when his name does not occur in the Minutes as taking 
some active part in the meeting, and after his return from Europe 
in 1838 until his departure for Washington m 1843 he presented 
papers, verbal communications, letters from foreign correspondents 
and oKservatories, proposals from the Royal Society of London 
and the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
relation to Magnetic Observatories in the United States, at many 
meetings. Some of the most interesting records in the Minutes 
on these subjects aie the following 

September 20, 1839 Professor Bache made a veibal communication 
of the measures taken by the British government, on the recommenda- 
tion of the British Association, and under the ad\uce of the Royal Society, 
for obtaining a senes of magnetic observations in different quarters of 
the globe, in conjunctjoii with a naval expedition m the southern hemi- 
sphere, under the command of Capt James Clark Ross, and read ex- 
tracts from letters of Professor Lloyd and Major Sabine, relating to the 
preparation for the undertaking 

Professor Bache further stated, that on submitting the circular 
addressed to him by the Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society, with 
extracts from the letters before referred to, and other information as to 
the nature and importance of the results to be obtained by this combmed 
system of magnetic observations, to the Buildmg Committee of the 
Girard College, through their Architect, they had, with creditable hber- 
Ahfy> given orders for the erection of an observatory suited to the obser- 
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vations contemplated, and to the instruments aiready m tho possessioii 
of the Trustees of the College 

Professor Bache submitted the plans of the observatoiy, drawn by 
Thos U Walter, Esq Architect (Amur Phtlm Soc Proc , 1: 117-118 ) 

November 15, 1839 The following resolutions in relation to com- 
bined magnetic observations were adopted 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the American Philosophical Society, 
it is highly desirable that the combined senes of magnetic observations 
now in progress under the direction of the British government, should 
be extended to the United States, by the establishment of Magnetic 
Observatories at suitable places. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, with authonty, on behalf 
of the Society, to invite the attention of one of the departments of the 
Government of the United States to the plan for combined magnetic 
observations, a sketch of which was presented in the documents from 
a Committee of the Royal Society of London, and to urge cooperation 
in the plan as a national undertaking, in every way worthy of the United 
States 

The Committee under the above resolution, consists of Professor 
Bache, Doctor Patterson, Professor Henry, Mr Kane, and Colonel 
Totten (ATner Philos Soc Proc , I; 148 ) 

December 0, 1839 

Professor Bache also presented, on behalf of the Committee on 
Magnetic Observations, appointed at the last meeting of the Society, 
a Memorial, addressed to the Secretary of War of the United States, 
inviting tho establishment of Magnetic Observatones, and cooperation 
in the system of magnetic and meteorological observations now in 
progress under the direction of the Bntish government (Amer Philos 
Soc Proc , I 161 ) 

January 17, 1840 

Professor Bache read extracts from a letter from Major Sabine, of 
England, describing the progress of measures for contemporaneous 
magnetic and meteorological obst'rvations for the next three years, 
urging a concert of observations in the United States, and stating that 
a magnetic survey of the Bntish dominums north of the United States 
would be made, and suggesting a similar survey of the United States 
Professor Bache remarked, that stops had been taken some months 
since, by several gentlemen who have heretofore been engaged mag- 
netic researches, to procure such a survey, the result of which, however, 
was yet uncertain (Amer. Philos Soc Proc., I 169.) 

March 20, 1840 

The Committee, consisting of Professor Henry, Dr Patterson, and 
Mr Walker, to whom was referred a paper entitl^, *‘Observatioiui of 
the Magnetic Intensity at twenty-one Stations in Europe By A D 
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fiache, LL D President of the Girard College for Orphans, Ac," re- 
ported in favour of the publication of the paper in the Society’s Travs- 
ACTiONS The Report was adopted, and the publication ordered 
accordingly 

The stations at whioh the observations, recorded in this memoir, 
were made, were twenty-one in number three in Great Britain, and the 
others in the continent of Europe They include Edinburgh, Dublin, 
London, Brussels, Berlin, Pans, Vienna, the F16gi6re, Bnentz, the 
Faulhorn, Geneva, Chamben, Chamouni, Lyons, Milan, Venice, Tneste, 
Florence, Turin, Rome and Naples . . (There follows a summaiy of 
these observations and a table giving the horizontal intensity and dip 
for each station ] (Amer Phtlos Soc Proe , I 185 ) 

July 3, 1840 

Professor Bache, from the Committee on magnetic observations, 
read an extract from a letter of Major Sabine, V P of the Royal Society 
of London, stating that the Council of the Society had, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Physics, expressed their opinion of the 
importance to the plan of combined magnetic observations now in 
pnigress, that observatories should be established m the Umted States, 
and had instructed their President to bring this expression of opinion 
to the knowledge of the government of this country 

Professor Bache stated tliat the resolution just referred to had been 
adopted with a view to aid the efforts of this Society in procuiing the 
erection of observatories, as recommended in their Memorial to the 
Secretary of War, which had been referred, by that officer, to Congress 

He also read an extract from a subsequent letter from Major Sabine, 
in reference to the progress of the combined magnetic obmrvations, 
stating that the Emperor of Russia had ordered the erection of nine 
magnetic and meteorological observatones in his dominions, to conform, 
in respect to instruments and times of observations to the system recom- 
mended by the Royal Society One of these observatones is to be 
upon the N W coast of Amenca [Alaska] 

Professor Bache stated that the regular system of bi-hoiirly magnetic 
and meteorological observations was now established in the observatory 
at the Girard College, and had been in progress since the close of the 
month of May He intended, at a future day, to present to the Society 
the names of the gentlemen, chiefly members of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, by whose contributions a fund had been raised to 
defray the expense of employing the assistants required for these obser- 
vations (Amer Phtloe Soc Proc , I. 242 ) [See Mmute of May 
21, 1841 ] 


November 6, 1840 

Professor Baohe read an extract of a letter from Lieut Ridddl, 
Director of the Magnetic Observatory at Toronto, U[pper] C[anada), 
which stated that an entire discordance had been found between the 
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curve rcprc**cnting the changes of inclination, on the February magneUc 
term day, at Toronto, Dublin, Brui?sels, and Prague, whilst those at the 
last three named stations agreed very well together This result, 
Professor B(ache] stated, confirms the conclusions previously drawn 
from the observations at short intervals, of Prof Lloyd and himself, 
in November last 

Mr Wnlkoi made* obseriations i/i relation /o the Observatory 
of the Harvard [University, (Cambridge, and stated that extensive ar- 
rangemf»nts had been wade, and were in contemplation, for prosecuting 
magnetic observations and pra(*fieal astronomy 

Professor Bache made a \c‘rba1 commiimeation of some recent 
dcteimmations of the magnetic dip, made by him at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore (Amer Phtlos Sot Proc , I 293-294 ) 

Decembei 4, 1840 

Professor Hat lie brought before the Soeu'ty an instrument for 
measuring the changes in the vertual components of the force of ter- 
lestnal magtu^iism, which he desenbed os combinuig the principles of 
the vertical force instiument of Prof Lloyd, with that of reflection 
ado))ted in the magnetometi'rs of Prof Gauss, and which had been made 
foi him by Mr Saxton 

Professor Bache called the attention of the Society to a diagram 
representing the changes of magnetic declination, as recorded at the 
Magnetic Observatory of Mr Bond, at (’ambndge, and at the Girard 
('ollege, on the magnc'tic term day of May, 1840, and showing that the 
changes attisiding the aurora are not peculiai to one locality, but that, 
as ohseiNC'd at differ cut places, they are parts of a great magnetic 
dist urbcUice 

Professor Bachc* read a l<*tter from Major Sabine, giving the progress 
of the inagnc'tic ohs(*rvations now making, and refernng to the modes 
dec'med advisable for the publication of the records of observatones 
He referred also to the anomalous nature of the curves for the May 
term dav at Toronto and at Greenwich, and to an instrument for ob- 
serving vortical force by reflection, in the putting up of which Professoi 
Airy was engaged {Amei Philbs Soc Proc , I 310-313 ^ 

December 18, 1840 

Professor Bache laid before the Society a Report from Mr [J Q ] 
Adams to the House of Representatives, on a liOtU'r from the Secretary 
of Wai, of the 31sf Dc'C 1839, and a Memorial from a (committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, asking the aid of the government to 
carry on a senes of magnetic and meteorological observations^ and 
ending with a resolution 

“ That the sum of twenty thousand dollars ought to be appropriated 
for the establishment of fiv<» scweral stations, at suitable distances from 
each other, for making observations of terrestrial magnetism and mete- 
onJogy, conformably to the invitation from the Royal Society of Great 
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Britain to the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, and to 
other learned societies m the United States, tl^t the said sum should be 
placed under the direction, and at the disposal, of the Secretary of War, 
for the fulfilment of these purposes, he to account for the expenditures, 
thus authorized, to the Treasury of the United States ” 

Professor Baehe then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopt ‘d 

Resolved, That the Committee by whom a memoiiaJ was addressed 
to the Secretary of War, in reference to the establishment of magnetic 
observations, be instructed again to call his attention to the system of 
combined observations on terrestrial magnetism and meteorology now 
m progress (Amer Philos Soc Proc , I 320 ) 

January 15, 1341 

Professoi Bache read an extract from a letter of Major Sabine, 
stating that the changes of magnetic declination, and of horizontal 
force, would be observed on the term days, with transportable magne- 
tometers furnibhed by the British Association, by Mi Sebomberg, at 
Demarara, in Guiana, this being the first magnetic station vet established 
in South Amerua 

Professor Bache also stated, that he had n'ceived from Mr Bond, 
abstracts of the term day obseivations of changes of magnetic dechna- 
tion at Cambridge, Mass , for the months of June, July, August and 
September, also, that he had received from Lieut Gilliss, of the U 8 
Navy, observations of declination made at Washington, from the 6th 
to the 91h of Janiiarv , iTicIusi\e, from 9 to 10 a m of Gottingen time at 
short inteivals, for cumpansoii vith similar obst'rvations at Philadelphia 
and Toronto. Thew ohservatM ns he propcses, when compared with 
those at the Philadelphia Magi etic Observatory, to communicate to 
theSocety fAwir 1 kilos Soc Prrc,ll 6) 

Febiuary 5, 1841 

Professor Bache presented to the notice of the Society oliservations 
of magnetic declination received from Mr Bond, which had been made 
by that gentleman during six days, eommencing on the 4th of January, 
in concert with the Magnetic Observatories at Philadelphia, Washington 
and Toronto {Amer Philos Soc Proc , II 15-16 ) 

May 21, 1841 

Professor Bache communicated to the Society a statement of the 
Observations made for the year past at the Magnetic Observatory at 
the Qirard College, and exhibit^ the original records, the abstracts 
made from them, the calculated results, and the curves by which they 
are lepresented He reminded the members that in consequence of 
the depressed state of the Society’s funds in May last, it bad been judged 
inexpedient to ask for the appropriation of any part of them to the 
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object of tJiese observations, and he mentioned the names of ten members 
of the Society, and of three gentlemen, not members, Messrs Richard 
Price and J D Brown, of Philadelphia, and Professor M'Lean, of 
Princeton, by whose liberality the Observatory had been supported 
dunng the year 

After some remarks from Mr Walker, describing the results which 
have been arrived at by the labours of Gauss, Weber and others, in 
magnetism, and referring to the practical value to navigation of the 
magnetic investigations now making, Dr Chapman pressed upon the 
Society the importance of continuing the magnetic and meteorological 
observations in the combined senes which is now in the course of execu- 
tion and on his motion, a committee was appointed to devise 
means for contmuing the observations at the Girard College Observatory 
dunng the remaining two years of the series {Amer PkdoH Hoc 
Proc , II G9 ) 

June 25, 1841 

(Special meeting for consideration of report of Committee to devise 
means for completing magnetic and meteorological observations ] 

In this report the Committee review the history of the concerted 
observations first proposed by the Royal Society of London m 1839, 
and refer to the action of this Society in consequence of the circular 
from that learned body They express the strongest confidence m the 
skill, assiduity, and success, with which the operations of the magnetic 
observatory at Girard College have been thus far conducted, and a 
belief that tlunr prosecution is called for by the honour of the Society 
They pledge themselves, that as the funds required for the past year's 
expenditure have been furnished by individual contributions of the 
members and their fnends, so those for the third year shall be supplied 
in like manner, if the Society will defray the charges of the intervening 
period from its corporate funds 

After a full discussion of the subject, resolutions were adopted by 
the Society — 

1. Directing the Committee on the Observatory to ask permission 
from the City Councils of Philadelphia to constitute, from certain 
moneys heretofore paid by the city, a fund for the promotion of astro- 
nomical and magnetic researches, and the publication of the results 
thereof 

2 Authorizing the Committee to refund, if required, certain con- 
tributions made by individuals to the Astronomical Fund, and 

3 Directing the trustees of that fund to supply the means df com- 
pleting the magnetic and meteorological observations on certain ^rms 
and conditions {Amer Phtloe Soc Proc , II: 77-78 ) 

January 21, 1842 

Professor A. D Bache communicated, on behalf of Mr Nicollet, 
of Washington, an abstract of observations on the magnetic dip, made 
at Baltimore, Washmgton, Philadelphia, Albany, Oswego, Niagara Falls, 
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Detroit, Mackinaw Island, Chicago, Joliet, Ottawa, Peru, lUmoistown 
and St. Louis He also re^ a letter from Major Sabine, communicating 
the progress of the general senes of magnetic observations, and one 
from Prof Loomis, of Western Reserve College, stating that, last autumn, 
he had made observations of the magnetic dip at nearly forty different 
stations, in the north-west part of the United States, the results of which 
he intended hereafter to communicate to the Society (Amer PkUoa 
Hoc Proc , II • 144 ) (See Loomis, Amer Phtlos Soc Tiana , VII* 1 6, 
101 111, VIII. 61 72, 285-304, IX 181-186] 

March 4, 1842 

Professor A D Bache exhibited the curves representmg the results 
of the bi-hourly magnetic observations, made dunng the years 1840 
and 1841 at the Girard C'ollegc Observatory, showing the daily changes 
of magnetic decimation, and horizontal and vertical intensity He 
stated that from these curves the approximate times of maximum and 
minimum could be inferred, but that, in order to render the determina- 
tion of the periods of their occurrence more accurate, additional ob- 
HC'rvations at every six minutes were now made (since January 1) withm 
the limits shown by the curves, presented this evening, to be those of 
the occurrence of maxima and minima (Am«r Phtlos Soc Proc, 
II 150-151 ) 


October 7, 1842 

Professor Bache drew the attention of the Society to the necessity 
of providing means for continuing the observations now makmg under 
the direction of the Society at the Magnetic Observatory, or of closing 
the Observatory whereupon, on motion of Dr Patterson, a special 
Committee was appointed, to report in regard to providing means for 
the continuation of the ob8er>’ation8 Committee, Dr Chapman, Dr 
Patterson, Dr Wood, Mr Fraley, and Mr Kane {Amer Phtlos Soc 
Proc, 11.222) 

November 18, 1842 

Professor Bache stated that his attention had recently been particu- 
larly called, by a letter from M Quetelct, Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Brussels, to the general mstructions for simultmieous ob- 
servations of natural phenomena, issued by the Academy Co-operation 
in the system of observations by observers m the United States being 
very desirable. Prof Bache asked leave to offer the following resolution 

“Resolved, That a Committee of five members be appointed, to 
report to the Society what measures may be taken, most effectually to 
secure co-operation, by observers m the Umted States, in the system 
of observations of periodical natural phenomena, forming the subject 
of the instructions of the Brussels Academy of Sciences ” {Amer 
Phtlos 8oe, Proc , II. 235 ) 

This resolution was adopted, and the following Committee appointed* 
Prof. Bache, Dr Pattemson, Mr Frazer, Dr Gnscom and Mr Lea 
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January 6, 1843 

Professor Bache communicated to the Society, that in consequence 
of the want of funds for the support of the MaRUetic Observatory, the 
bi-hourly observations, and those for maxima and minima, had ceased 
with the first of the present year ' He further stak'd, that it was his 
intention to ke('p up the term-da> observations, and also to have an 
obsc'rvation of the magnetic instruments made each day, to connect the 
indications of the magnetometers from one t(‘rm-day to another Cer- 
tain of the meteorological obser\’^ations wt‘re also to be continued {Amer 
PhtloH Soc Pioc , II 247 ) 

Apiil 7, 1843 

Professor Bache communicated an extract of a letter from M Quete- 
let of Brussels, stating that hourly meteorological observations were 
made at some fift\ stations m Europe at the periods of the equinoxes 
and solstiei'S, the observers conespondmg with the Academy of Sciences 
of Brussels M Quotelet expresses the wish that the American Philo- 
sophical Society should becom<‘ the centre' of a similar union for the new 
world, and urge's that the attention of men of science should be called 
to the subject, he also enforces the necessity foi conformity to the plah 
laid down in the circular of the Academy {Amei Philos Soc Proc , 
II 2()fr-2«7) 

Profejssor Bache informed the Soeiety that he had received a letter 
fioni the Hon James M Porter, Secretary of War, through the buieau 
of Topographical Enginc'ers, making an allowance for the continuance 
of the observations at the magnetic observatory In consequence of 
this liberal and well-timed supply of means, he said, the senes of obser- 
vations was resumed on the first of the present month 

The Society thereupon unanimously adopted a resolution, tendering 
its thanks to the Hon James M Portei,Seeretary of War, for his judicious 
appropnation of means for the continued prosecution of the magnetic 
observations heretofore conducted under the auspices of the Society* and 

The Committee of the Magnetic Observatory was instructed to 
(ommunieate the resolution to the lion Secretary (Amer Philos 
Soc Proc , II 268 ) 

May 27, 1843 

Profejisor Bache prestmted the results of two years' observations of 
the magnetic elements, and of the temperature, pressure, and moisture 
of the aimospheie, at the Magnetic Observatory at the Girard College 

The Observatory was opened in May, 1840, and the results are for 
two years from that time Professor Bache, after alluding gener^ly to 
the different results obtained from the magnetic observations, called 
particular attention to the averages of the hourly changes The ob- 
served elements were the decimation, and the horizontal and vertical 
forces The changes of each of these were represented by curves in 

' Subsequently PCHumed —Reporter 
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the usual way, the differences of the abscissae representing the times 
elapsed, and the differences of the ordinates the change of element, 
increasing ordinates corresponding to increase of declination or of force 
The curves, even with the limited number of observations upon which 
they are founded, are remarkable for their regulantv 

Th(' declination shows distinctly two maxima and two minima during 
the twenty-four hours The chief maximum is about 1 pm, and the 
subordinate maximum about 1 am, the latter, though marked, does not 
reach the mean line of the twenty-four hours The niuuma are at about 
8 am and 9 pm 

Professor Bache gave reasons why he considered the phenomena 
thus presented to be inconsistent with the idea, that they are produced 
by the heating effects of the sun, acting either directly or indirectly 
Professor Bache observed, in conclusion, that as the ObscTvatory had 
been re-openod by aid obtained from the Secretary of War, similar 
observations would by degree's 1 k' accumulated, and by an incieased 
number of results render the means more trustworthy than those now 
presenti'd 

At the close of his remarks. Professor B[acho] lavitol the members 
and correspondents of the Society and the gentlemen attending its 
meetings, to inspect the Observatoiy at the Girard College after the 
adjournment in the afternoon (Arne? Fhtlos Soc Proc , III 90-92 ) 

May 2, 1845 

Professor A D Bache tailed attention to the report made by him 
in February last, to the Treasury Department, on tho progress of the 
construction of standard weights and measurt's, and of balances A 
copy of this report had been presented to the Society at a previous 
meeting 

The work of constructing standards had been commenced by the 
late Mr F 11 Hassler in 1836, and at the time of his decease the standard 
weights for the Custom Houses of the United States and for the States 
hod been made, and generally delivered One-third of the capacity 
measures had been completed, and the rest were m different stages of 
progress About one-fourth of the mi^ures of length had been finished, 
and the rest were in progress Many other standards for miscellaneous 
purposes had been made and delivered The balances used in the 
office of weights and measures to adjust standards has been made, two 
other balances had been finished, and thirty, intended for distribution 
to the States, had been commenced 

Much progress having been made in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of standard measures when Professor Bache came into the charge 
of the work, he had deemed it necessary to adhere to the methods of 
Mr Hassler, and to use the tables founded upon his experiments, for 
reductions, otherwise the uniformity of the system would have been 
destroyed (Amer Philos Soc Proc, IV: 169-160) 
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Throughout his whole life Bache showed an amazing activity 
in teaching, experimenting, writing, administration Here m 
Philadelphia his time was divided among the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the American Philosophical Society, the Frankhn In- 
stitute, Girard College, the Observatory and the High School. 
Everything he did was excellently done He was an inspinng 
and original teacher, a careful and exact observer and experimenter, 
a clear and direct writer and a farsceing and genial administrator. 
How he ever found time to do all of this important work in a 
“horse and buggy era” is a constant surprise to us of the flying age. 

There are one hundred and forty-seven publications listed in 
his bibliography, twenty-three of these appeared m the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute between 1829 and 1836, twenty-one 
appeared in the Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society after 1836, nine in the American Journal of 
Science, thirty-six in the Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, eight in the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, thirty-one m the Reports of the United 
States Coast Survey Others will speak of his scientific work m 
connection with his various official positions and I shall not under- 
take to report upon even that portion wluch was published by 
this Society, but I may properly refer to the fine quality of the 
hrst monograph wluch he lead before the Society when he was 
only twenty-six years old and which was published in our Trans- 
actions, V 1-21 It shows a breadth of view, a maturity of 
judgment and a becoming modesty such as are not always mam- 
fested by brilliant youth. In this same volume of the Trans- 
actions he published three other articles on magnetism and 
meteorology 

The extracts from the Minutes of the Amencan Philosophical 
Society, which have been given, mdicate bnefly the part which 
this Society took in the support of his Magnetic Observatory and 
in the international work in geomagnetism The results of that 
work were reported by Professor Bache in many minor papers 
in the Proceedings and in a few major commumcations m the 
Transactions (see especially Vol VII 75-100), most of which 
appeared before he removed to Washington to become Super- 
intendent of the United States Coast Survey 

In his address before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (1868) m Commemoration of Bache, Benjamin A. 
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Gould speaks of the numerous experiments which he had made 
at his own home in Philadelphia, (which m our Tranbactionb, 1 
find was at “Chestnut Street near Schulkill Sixth Street”, at 
present 17th Street). Among these were a senes of experiments 
with Fourier’s thermoscope of contact But finding these results 
unsatisfactory, he had invented a new thermoscope of contact 
better adapted to the purpose He carried his investigations on 
heat to a considerable extent, but never completed them Gould 
relates the following incident to make known the reason of their 
discontmuauce 

One room on the sunny side of his house was appropriated to these 
experiments, the various thermoscopes and all the subsidiary apparatus 
i^ere arranged there, and the apartment was held sacred to scientific 
investigation One evening, while he was attending a session of the 
Philosophical Society, an alarm of fire broke out m the neighborhood 
His mother, then a member of his family, heard the alarm, and hastily 
entered the room without a lamp, to look from the front window A 
crash reminded her, too late, of the inconsiderateness of her movements 
The apparatus was entirely destroyed, and the first words which greeted 
her son on his return told him what he had lust He made no reply, 
but went to the room and silently surveyed it The destruction was 
complete, and the hard labors of nearly a year were rendered fnutless 
An eyewitness has desenbod it to me He stood white with emotion 
for a few moments, then, turning away, only trusted himself to say 
that he would leturn soon, and hurried out of the house Half an hour 
in open air restored him to himself, returning, he consoled his mother, 
and made light of the occurrence, nor did he ever afterwards explain 
the reason why hiS observations on beat were discontinued 

In 1807, President Jefferson had recommended to Congress 
the estabhshment of a Coast Survey, and it is permissible to thmk 
that he had been urged to this action by his fellow member in 
the American Philosophical Society, Ferdinand R. Hassler, Swiss 
Engineer, who had recently arrived m this country The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society had approved Hassler’s plans, but no 
action was taken by Congress until 1817 when the Coast Survey 
was established and Hassler appointed Supermtendent 

On March 3, 1820, Hassler communicated to the Society a 
large monograph entitled “Papers on Various Subjects Connected 
with the Survey of the Coast of the Umted States” (Tranb., II* 
232-418) He began With a letter from Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury and for sixty years a member of this Society, 
dated “Treasury Department, 25th March, 1807,” and saying. 
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“The President of the United States being authonaed by an Act 
of the last Session to cause the whole of the coast of the said States, 
together with the adjacent shoals and soundings to be surveyed — 
has directed me to apply to \ou, requesting that you would have 
the goodness to suggest the outlines of such a plan,” etc — 

To this letter Hassler replied in a letter in French, dated 
“Philadelphia, 2 Avril, 1807" which occupies pages 234-240 of 
Trans , Vol, II This was followed (nine years later, Jan. 6, 
1816) by Hassler’s “Plan for putting into operation the Survey 
of the (’oast of the United States” and a “(Catalogue of the In- 
struments and Books collected for the Survey of the Coast,” a 
“Comparison of the French and English Standard Measures” etc , 
“Description of the Apparatus for measuring Base Lines,” “De- 
scription of the Two-foot Theodolite,” and a long account of the 
use of that instrument, telescope, clocks, etc , “Plan of an Ob- 
servatory proposed to be built in Washington”, “Mechanical 
Organization of a Large Survey” and nine pages of “Examplars 
of the Day Book and Journal of Results” with eight full-page 
copper-plate engravings by Caroline Hassler of instruments 
described in the article — a total of nearly two hundred pages 
At the end of this long and painfully detailed article the followmg 
note was added by the Editors of the Transactions, p 419 

This Paper •ftas followed by a Journal of the “Principal Dates con- 
nected with the Survey of the Coast,” but as this Journal was not con- 
sidered of general inten'st, and as the paper was already of great length, 
it has been thought proper to omit it 

All this indicates how great was the inteiest of this Society 
in the establishment of the (’oast Survey 

In his eulogy of Alexander Dallas Bache, Joseph Henry says 
that when Hasslei died in 1843 little more than a beginning had 
been made in the Survey and that the work was liable to be 
suspended or abolished by Congress at any time. He adds. 

His [Bache’s] appointment to this position was first suggested by the 
members of the American Philosophical Society, and the nomination 
fully concurred in by the principal scientific and hterary instit^ons of 
the country In this inovemont ho himself took no part, and mdeed 
regarded the position as one not to be coveted, for while it opened a wide 
held for the exercise of talent and the acquisition of an enviable reputa- 
tion, it involved responsibilities and presented difficulties of the gravest 
character Professor Bache was not one of those who, abounffing in 
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solf-confidenre> imagine themselves equal to every exigency, or who 
seek the distinctions and emoluments of office without any regard to 
the services to be rendered or the duties l/O be discharged 

The friends of Professor Bache rallied to his support Pro- 
fessor Henry wrote, “No other living man is so well qualified as 
himself to fill this oflfice ” The following manuscript letter in 
the Cratz ('ollection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
from John Torrey to Benjamin Silliman shows the high regard m 
which this young professor was held by older scientists*® 

Manuscript letter from J[ohn] Torrey to Prof B[enjaminl Silhman 

New York Nov 29th, 1843 

My dear Sir 

You may have heard that Prof A D Bache is applying for the 
situation left vacant by tlu* death of Mr Ilasslcr (Supt of the Coas^ 
Survey) He wishes your recommendation in his behalf & would have 
written to you himself on th(» subject had he not thought it would have 
been asking too much of you His reputation is so well established in 
the world of science, that among his peers no testimonials would be 
required, but not so with the great men at Washington You know 
that Bache left the Military Academ^'^ in 1825 -served under Col 
Totten in th(' Corps of Kngmeers for some time — was called to the 
Prof*"— of Natural Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania, then to 
the Presidency of Girard College — afterwards was appointed to Super- 
intend th(‘ High School in Philadelphia — & lastly leappomtod in the 
Unnersity You are familiar with most that he has done — & know 
that few men m this Country stand higher than he as a nat philosopher 
Ho IS a practical man also, & is perfectly well acquainted with the use 
of all kinds of scientific instrumental He is a gentleman & a scholar 
Now if you can say this much in behalf of Prof B it may be of the 
greatest consequence to him & materially aid in procuring his appoint- 
ment Your name would have much w(*jght with the President, & 
others at Washington The Secty of the Treasury will have much to 
say in the matter & the Sk'cty of the Navy will also have a voice 

Him removal from Philadelphia interfered with, but did not 
break his close connections with this Society He retired from the 
office of Secretary which he had occupied for twelve years (1832- 
1844), but was at once elected Vice-president, which office he 
held for nine years (1845-1854) when he became President (1855- 
1857) He presided at the meetings of the Society from time to 
time and occasionally presented summaries of the work of the 
Coast Survey and of the Office of Weights and Measures, but 

* 1 am indebted to Dr Alban W Hoopes for calling my attention to this letter 
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his time and efforts were more and more absorbed by his many 
activities at the seat of government This was especially the 
case during the Civil War when he was almost continually occupied 
with duties for the Army and Navy, the Sanitary Commissioii, 
of which he was Vice-president, and the newly created National 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was the chief founder and first 
President 

However, he always regarded Philadelphia as his real home 
and when called upon by the Mayor of the City to superintend 
the plans for the protection of Philadelphia against the mvasion 
of Lee’s Army, which culminated at Gettysburg, he spent that 
sultry summer overseeing this work, and thereby impaired his 
health which continued to decline until his death on February 
17, 1867. 

The Minutes of the American Philosophical Society referring 
to his death and the arrangements for receiving his body in the 
Hall of the Society are given herewith 

February 19, 1867 
(Special Meeting) 

The President stated that intelligence of the death of Professor 
Alexander Dallas Bache, on the 17th met , had been received, and that 
he had ronvened this meeting for the purpose of taking such measures 
as might be deemed proper for the loss of so distinguished an associate, 
and to tender the use of the hall to the eommittee appomted by a meeting 
of the scientific, learned, and other bodies of the city, held at the Chapel 
of the University of Pennsylvania this day 

Mr Fraley then reported to the Society the proceedings of said 
meeting, and gave a feeling and appropnate sketch of the hfe, character, 
and scmces of Professor Bachc, and offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted 

Resolved, That a committee bo appointed to prepare appropnate 
resolutions, expressive of the regret and sorrow of the Society at the 
loss it has sustained by the death of Alexander Dallas Bache 

Resolved, That the hall of the Society be placed at the disposal of 
the committee, this day appointed at a meeting held by the members 
of the learned Societies and other bodies, for the reception and care of 
the remains of Professor Bache, while they remain in t^ city ^ 
Resolved, That the chair of the presiding officer, and the hail of the 
Society, be draped in mounimg for the space of six months $- 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to co-operate 
with the committee above named, in arranging for the reception and 
proper care of the body of Professor Bache while it remains m the hall 
of the Society, and for making any arrangements for any funeral pro- 
cession, if such should be deemed proper 
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The committee appointed under the first resolution consisted of 
Mr Fraiey, Mr Rsher and Mr Peale 

The committee appointed under the last resolution consisted of 
Mr Cuyler, Mr Price and Mr T P James (Amer Phtlos Soc 
Proc , X. 32ft-327 ) 


March 1, 1867 

Mr Fraley reported, on behalf of the committee appointed 
at the special meeting of the 19th ultimo, the following resolutions, 
which were adopted. 

Renolved^ That by the death of Alexander Dallas Bache, the American 
Philosophical Society has lost a member distinguished for his zeal m, 
and devotion to, the cause of Science, and for the excellency of his 
pnvate life and character 

Re^lved^ That the reputation won by Professor Bache in the cause 
of education, and in extending the whole realms of science and useful 
knowledge is a source of honorable gratification to his friends and as- 
sociates, and 18 to be most highly prized as a matter of national pride, 
and as placing our country, m these respects, on an equality with any 
other in the world 

Resolved^ That the t<*rminatioii of the lif(» of such a man is deeply 
to be mourned, for it rarely happens that so much mental strength and 
such stores of knowledge are combined with such winning mannein, 
such delicate and profound discrimination in the choice of men and 
places, and such great executive ability in accomplishing results and 
awarding to every colaborer Ins full measure of appreciation and honor 

ReHolvedj That this Society, connected as it has been with him from 
his early manhood until lus death, and having had the benefit of his 
services and counsel in an eminent degree during nearly the whole of 
that period, is especially called upon to deplore his loss, and to perpetuate 
on its records the memory of one so wise and good, and to keep him 
constantly in remembrance os an example worthy of general imitation 

Resolved, That a member be appointed to prepare an obituary 
notice of Professor Bache for publication m the Pbockkdingb of the 
Society 

Resolved, That the oflScers of the Society be requested to foniv'ard 
a copy of thesse proceedings, and of those of the 19th ultimo, to the 
widow of Professor Bache, and to express our cordial sympathy with 
her m the great bereavement with which she has been visited 

On motion of Proffessor Frazer, Mr Fraley was appointed to prepare 
the obituary notice {Amer Phtlos Soc Proc , X 327-328 ) 

Apnl 19, 1867 

Letters were read . . from a number of gentlemen of Philadelphia, 

dated April 11th, 1867, asking the cooperation of the Society in the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Professor A Dallas Bache 

Resoked, That a Committee be appointed to collect subscriptions 
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for the (‘H'ction of a monument to the memory of Profetwor Alexander 
Dallas Haehe 

Tho committee consists of Prof Kendall, Mr Farley and Mr Thomas 
P James (Amer Philos Soc Proc , X 335-t336 ) 

[No record of the erection of this monument has been found ] 

# 

To these resolutions of the Society which he had served and 
honored so long may be added the editorial comments of two 
Philadelphia newspapers, which Dr Alban W Hoopes of the 
Library Staff of this Society has brought to my attention 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Monday, February 18, 1867 
Editorial 

Wc deeply regret to announce the death of Alexander Dallas Bache, 
at Newport, yestt'rday He was the great grandson of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and was born in this city lie held the post of Professor in the 
Uniyersity, until he was sent to Europe on behalf of the Trustees of 
Girard College, to visit the institutions of learning there, and report a 
plan for the organization of that College On his return he made a very 
full report on education in Europe, wrhich was published by the city, 
and winch was a most valuable work During the completion of Girard 
C'ollege hi' accepted the Principalship of the Central High School, and 
reotganized that institution He established the division of studies 
sinei' pursued there, trebled the dejiartmentR, and establishiKl the system 
of semi-annual examinations and semi-annual commencements 

After remaining at the head of that school for three years, he was 
called to the Chau of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania He remained then* for two years only, having 
been appointed by President Tyler Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
th(>n vacated by the death of Mr Has[sjler Since that time his name 
has been identified with that great American work, the coast survey, 
which, under him, was dcvclojicd in extent, and in scientific and practical 
completeness, beyond that of any other country m the woild 

The reputation of Professor Bache is world-wide He has been 
complimented with honorary memliership m the leading scientific socie- 
ties of Europe, and has, from time to time, received tokens of honor 
fiom them He enjoyed the personal friendship and correspondence of 
such men as Humboldt, Farraday [sic], Agassiz, Henry, Pierce and Gra- 
ham , and in this ( ountry his name is identified, as an active promoter^ with 
nearly every scientific body He was one of the presiding officers of 
the Ameiican Philosophical Society, one of the founders of the Fran|clm 
Institute, and also of the National Association [Academy] of Science 
and the Academy of Natural Sciences 

When the Rebellion broke out, he resisted every effort on the part 
of the Southern leaders to win him over as they had done Maury and 
others He baffled their secret attempts to obtam maps and charts 
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of the Southern harbors and coasts from the Coast Survey Office At 
the same time he rendered most efficient service m providing our block- 
ading squadrons with accurate charts of the coast and its inlets, and the 
army with valuable topographical maps, compiled and published under 
his Erection 

About the time of the invasion of this State by the Rebels, he was 
invited to this city to supenntend the fortifications in process of erection 
It was while devoting himself to this work that, by severe mtelleetual 
labor and exposure, he so impaired his health as to lay the seeds of the 
disorder from which he died at Newport yesterday 

He was a most thorough man of science, eminently proficient in 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry, and of remarkable 
administrative ability 

Modest and quiet in his demeanor, he was xealous in the promotion 
of science and education, and in pnvate life he was a most devoted hus- 
band and a sincere Christian He was warmly attached to Philadelphia 
and her interests, and we are indebted for the selection of League Island 
for our national navy yard, in a vciy great degree, to his well directed 
and persistent efforts while acting as one of the first commissioners to 
report on a site foi a navy yard 

His loss will be severely regretted by a large circle of friends here 
and by all true men of science throughout the world 

Phtlttdelphta Inquirer, February 22, 1867 
Obsequies of the late Professor Bache 

Throughout yesterday the body of Professor Alexander Dallas 
Bache, LL D , late Superintendent of the Ckiast Survey, lay in state m 
the rooms of the Philadelphia Philosophical Society, on Fifth Street, 
below Chestnut The halls were tastefully draped in black, and the 
body placed in the south room 

Owing to the festivities incident to today as the anniversary of 
Wasliington’s birthday, the remains will be escorted unostentatiously to 
the Baltimore depot, leaving the hall at ten o’clock a u 

The Age, Tuesday, February 19, 1867 
Editorial 

We have to record the death of an eminent Philadelphian, Alexander 
Dallas Bache, which took place at Newport a few days ago Mr. Bache 
was a Philadelphian by birth, family, boyish education, the association 
of his mature life, and in feding He was the son of Richard Bache, 
for many years Postmaster of this city, — the grandson on the matenud 
side of Alexander James Dallas, and great-grandson of Doctor Franklin 
Here, on the 16th of July, 1806, he was bom, and here he was educated 
until he went to West Point, where he was graduated with the highest 
distinction, and was then commissioned as lieutenant of Engineers 
He did not remain long in the military servioe, his tastes being purely 
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scientific But the great work of his life was tiie Coast Survey, 
of which he was Superintendent for many years Undw his guidance 
it weathered the political storms which, from tune to time, threatened 
it, and was as nearly as may be completed In former and happier 
days [before the war], the great opponent of the Survey, and inoidentidly 
of Mr Bache, was Colonel Benton Their advocate and sealous sup- 
porter was a statesman whom now it is heresy to praise Alexander 
Dallas Bache in the Survey, and Montgomery Meigs in the great arehi- 
tectural and engineering work in the District of Columbia, owe eyery- 
thing to him who is now a prisoner at Fortess Monroe (* e Jefferson 
Davis) 

Here is a summarv of the connection of Alexander Dallas 
Bache with the American Philosophical Society, although in 
describing this connection it has been necessary now and again 
to touch upon other organizations and topics assigned to other 
speakers The life of Bache was so full of activity that it over- 
flowed m many directions, but I think it may fairly be said that 
its well-spring was here m this Society which his great grandfather 
founded and which he honored so greatly through all his pro- 
fessional life. 



ALSZANOER DALLAS BACHB AND HIS CONNECTION 
WITH THE FRANKLIN INSTITDTE OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HENRY BXmJSR ALLEN 

Sfd'ptni'v and Director, The Franklin Inetituk of tho State of PennHylvania 
(JifOfi Ftljrmry 14^ tn Vomme-nwrnlton of A D Batke) 

Two years after the death of Alexander Dallas Bache, whieh 
occurred in Newport, 1867, a eulogy appeared in the Journal of 

The Frankhn Institute, which ended with these words 

• 

It iH rare that a man loaves us without a successor appearing to take his 
place, but the void M'hich Mr Bache leax'es in the general scientific 
strength of th<* country has not yet lieim filled 

It was inevitable that a man of Professor Bache’s caliber and 
.scientific attainments sliould have become a leader in The Frankhn 
Institute He came to Philadelphia as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and C'hemistry m the Umvcrsity of Pennsylvania, 
when he was twenty-two years old This was the year 1828 
Four years before, the energy and enthusiasm of other young men 
had brought into being a virile young society — The Frankhn 
Institute The leaders who established the organization were 
Samuel V Merrick, not quite twenty-one yeais of age, and Pro- 
fessor William H Keating of the Umveisity of Pennsylvania, also 
a young man Professor Keating had completed his scientific 
training in JVance and Switzerland and had returned to the United 
States full of zeal for the diffusion of scientific knowledge He 
was immediately appointed to the newly created chair of Chemistry 
m Its application to Agncultuie and the Meclianic Arts, at the 
University of Pennsylvania There can be no iloubt that his 
enthusiasm for the new society was communicated to his colloague, 
Professor Bache That a close association existed between the 
two men is evident from the minutes of the Institute, and when 
Professor Keating died m Jjondon in 1840, Professor Bache offered 
the resolution expressing the regret and loss of the Institute, and 
he served on the Committee appointed to condole with the family. 
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Bui we like to believe that family pride and the challenge of 
hiB ancestors played an important part in Bache’s interests and 
activities in The Franklin Institute Born in 1806, he was the 
son of Richard Bache, grandson of the illustrious Franklm for 
whom the young society had been named Endowed with many 
of the attributes of his noted great grandfather, this young man 
would naturally contribute his talents to adorn and perpetuate 
so fitting a memorial to one of lus own kin 

He was not the only one of that name to be connected with 
the Institute A Richard Bache was elected a member in 1824, 
a Benjamin Bache is mentioned among the early members, and a 
Frankhu Bache’s name appears many times, particularly as a 
professor of chemistry in the schools of the Institute It will be 
recalled that Saiah, Benjamin Franklin’s daughter, married 
Richard Bache and became the mother of eight children One, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, evidently displayed traits of character 
which endeared him to his grandfathei who took him to Pans, 
there to act as lus secretary The active and able young men 
just named from the early annals of the Institute were the sons 
of this favorite grandson of Franklin, and first cousins of the 
gentleman we are discussing today 

Alexander Dallas Bache was proposed for membership in The 
Franklin Institute by Samuel Vaughan Meirick, in April, 1829, 
and was duly elected the following month His first public 
connection with the Institute was mentioned when it was recorded 
that on “March 25, 1830 A stated monthly meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held in their Hall Prof&ssor A Dallas Bache was 
appointed Chairman ’’ 

From that time on, scarcely a month passed without some 
mention of the name of Alexander Dallas Bache He served on 
the Board of Managers from 1831 to 1839, and was Corresponding 
Secretary from that time until 1843 His services to the Institute 
included membership in the Committees on Meteorology, Inven- 
tions, Instruction, Meetings, and Publication, and on the Com- 
mittees on Patent Laws and the Manufacturing Establishments 
of Pennsylvania In 1834, the Committee on Inventions #wa8 
dissolved and in its place there was established the “Committee 
on Science and the Arts” continumg the work of the other com- 
mittee but having enlarged powers and a wider field of labor. 
As originally constituted, membemhip in this committee was open 
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to all members of the Institute in good standing who chose to 
enroll their names, and who by thus voluntarily associating 
themselves with the committee pledged themselves to perform 
the duties assigned to them Bache was chosen hrst c hairm an 
of this Committee on Science and the Arts 

This volunteer sj’^stern of service continued for fifty years, 
when an elective system was put into force which is the method 
used for membership in this Committee today From the very 
beginning this Committee has performed a useful scientific service, 
ns attested bv its records of investigations of many subjects of 
importance It is the branch of the Institute’s work which perhaps 
more than any other illustrates the spirit which animated the 
founders and which their successors have worthily perpetuated 
and striven to improve and extend It meets the urgent demand 
felt by inventors and discoverers in science — that some competent, 
trustworthy and wholly impartial body should exist to which 
they may turn for judgment and expert opinion on the usefulness 
of their reseai ches 

The history of such a distinguished member of The Frankhn 
Institute 18 necessarily the history of the Institute itself Professor 
Bache was one of the Committee appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers to inquire into and report upon the proliable causes of numer- 
ous explosions of boilers, and to find the best way to obviate the 
recurience of such an evil While research was still in progress, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States requested that 
further extension of the Institute’s inquiry include the prevention 
of steam boiler explosions This led naturally to an mvestigation 
of the strength of materials, and the (’ommittee devised apparatus 
of various forms for the testing of metals, buildmg materials, 
steam boilers, etc The results of this extensive work were 
published m the Journal of The Frankhn Institute in various 
issues from 1831 to 1837 

Besides doing valiant work on the Institute’s committees, 
Bache found time to contribute many important papers to its 
Journal, and to be interested in the exhibits of the Institute It 
is recorded that he delivered the address at the close of the Annual 
Exhibition m 1842, an honorable appointment decided upon by a 
special committee 

Another important phase m the early days of The Frankhn 
Institute, made possible by the character of its members,* was the 
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splendid co-opcration which existed between the Institute and 
Bister or;;anizations The meeting of a small group of men to 
decide whether or not The Franklm Institute should be brought 
into being was held iii the “Philosophical Hall”, the Committee 
on Lectures in the early minutes reports that they “had the 
satisfaction of announcing to the Board that the Trustees of the 
University had granted the Society the use of their Academy on 
Fourth Stieet for the introductory lecture.” (This was in April 
1824, the Institute having been organized in February of the same 
year ) And in December, 1825, we find in our minutes the 
following 

Resolved That the thanks of the Board be offered to the American 
Philosophical Society for their liberality m leaving the busts and medals 
of Franklin in their possession for the use of the artist who prepared 
the modal die 

The Franklin Institute, having been aided and encouraged in 
its formative period, was quick to co-operate with others, and 
again we come back to Alexander Dallas Bache 

We find that upon his appointment to the presidency of Girard 
(College he was commissioned by his Board of Trustees to visit 
Europie, in order to gain first-hand knowledge of the superior 
types of education which existed there. Dr Bache gave two 
years to his travels When he returned he presented a full report 
of his findings (Edwahon in Europe, Report to the trustees of 
Girard College for Orphans, 666 pages, Phila , 1839) Appro- 
priately enough, his report was reviewed in the Journal of The 
Franklin Institute (January, 1840) In 1850 we find the Institute 
sponsoring “The School of Design for Women,” and in 1889, at 
the November meeting of the Institute, it is recorded 

President Joseph M Wilson, at the Stated Meeting of the Institute 
made some remarks upon his observations of trade schools in France 
and England, having been charged with the task of investigating the 
organization and mode of operation of such institutions on behalf of 
the projected school of Mr A J Drexel of Philadelphia 

So again, fifty years after Bache made his report for Gimrd 
College, the Journal of The Franklin InstUide earned a re^rt 
“On Schools, with particular reference to Trade Schools,” which 
work resulted in the founding of Drexel Institute The report 
had been made by Joseph M. Wilson, noted cml engineer and 
architect' of his day, who designed buildings for the World’s 
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Fair of 1876, and built many famoua bridgeh He was President 
of The Franklin Institute at the time he was commissioned by 
Mr Drexel to gather data on trade schools 

The Institute (’ 0 >operat(>d with societies in other eities as well 
Minutes of October, 1840, read 

Professor Bachc reported that he had visited the Fair of the American 
InstituU' m the City of New York in company with siweral members 
of the Institute, as a Delegate from the Institute, and gave an account 
of the Fair 

I haye cited these instances just to show that the encourage- 
ment and co-operation received by The Franklin Institute in its 
early days was remembered and paased along when other institu- 
tions were thought of and needed publicity 

We have the pleasant conviction today that out building on 
the Benjamin Franklin farkway, and the work carried on within 
its walls, constitute a fitting memorial to the great American 
whose name it bears, but an occasion such as this properly makes 
us pause and deliberate upon the great responsibility wluch we 
have inherited We not alone must make the Institute worthy 
of its patron — we must live up to the high courage and lofty 
ideals of gentlemen such as Professor Bache, who, though called 
to serve hia (lovernment, never lost touch with the Institute 
He freely gave of his time and his talents, so that, upon his death 
It IS recorded 

By the death of Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, the Franklin In- 
stitute has lost its most distinguished member, one to whose labors, while 
a lesident of this city, it was indebted m an eminent degret*, for the 
credit and reputation it obtamed for its experiments on Water-power, 
on Steam Expansion, and on the Strength of Materials 

That the Institute will ever cherish his generous and warm sym- 
pathy with its members in every movement that would add to the pro- 
gress of Science and the Mechamc Arts and to the cultivation of liberal 
opinions and hearty social intercourse and good fellowship, 

That wc mourn the loss of so good and great a man! 

Of such characters The Franklin Institute has been created 




THE CONNECTION OF ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

SDWARD P* CHEYNEY 

ProfoBHor I'jmcrituB of EuroT>caii History, University of PentiHvlvanitt 
{Read Fe^nrmry 1^, IBAU w CmnmenwraiXim of A I) liachje) 

Alexander Dallas Barhe, then young and unknown, waa 
appointed in the fall of 1828 to fill the position in the University 
formerly occupied by Robert M Patterson, who had resigned to 
accept a professorship m the Itmversity of Virginia His appoint- 
ment came at a crisis in the University’s life Its affairs had been 
going badly, its income was inadequate, the numlier of students 
in the department of Arts was small, their attendance irregular, 
their behavior frequently bad Much the same was true of the 
other colleges of the time The early decades of the nineteenth 
century were a time of low watei in academic life in America. 
The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania not being able 
to obtain for the institution the success they wished, decided 
shortly after the resignation of Professor Patterson to reorganize 
the Faculty This they did by vacating the chairs of all the 
remaining professors and appointing a committee to select a new 
Faculty It was as one of the nominees of this committee that 
young Bache was chosen The Tiustecs would gladly have re- 
elected Professor Patterson but he preferred to accept the Virginia 
position They then elected Henry Vethake, at that time an 
instructor in Mathematics and C'heimstry at Diikinson Clollegc, 
but he declined though some years later he was elected Professor 
of Mathematics at the University and remained m its service 
for more than twenty years 

The committee then nominated Alexander Dallas Bache and 
he was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy and (’hemistry. 
Sept 16, 1828 Although but twenty-two years of age (men 
matured early a hundred years ago), the choice was a natural 
one Bache was a Philadelphian. He was bom here and edu- 
cated at a local classical school (Claremont Academy), till ap- 
pointed a cadet at West Point. He was, on his father’s side, 
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a great-grandsou of Benjanun Frtuaklin, a grandson of Richard 
Bache, husband of Franklin's daughter, who was active in the 
Revolution and Postmaster of the Colonies. On his mother’s side 
he was a grandson of Alexander James Dallas, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, and a nephew of James M 
Dallas, Vice President of the United States and later Minister to 
Great Britain A cousin was Dr Franklm Bache, a practicing 
physician in Philadelphia, long a prominent member and ofihcer 
of the Philosophical Hociety He and his relatives were a typical 
group of that intellectual-scientific society, as characteristic of 
Philadelphia m the early nineteenth century as was a somewhat 
more literary group of New England, but the history of whose 
flowering has not yet been written 

Precocious and studious, Alexander Dallas Bache graduated 
at West Point in 1825, at the age of nineteen, at the head of liis 
class and with special commendation from the Secretary of War, 
who was himself present at his examination He remained at the 
Academy for a year on an appointment to teach Engineering, then 
was detailed to assist m building some fortifications (Fort Adams) 
at Newport, Rhode Island Here he remained two years It is 
of some interest to note that during this period he made a s<*ientific 
study and compiled a list of the shells of that neighliorhood 
When it is remembered that the historian Henry C Lea began 
his long and produi'tive career by studying and writing on marine 
and freshwater shells on which he had published in scientific 
journals ten papers before he published his first historical essay, 
one U) led to wonder whether that study is not a good mtroduction 
to any other branch of learning Certainly the accuracy of 
observation and description, the training m classification and the 
impartiality of treatment fundamental to all smeutihc study form 
an admirable preparation for any intellectual career It was at 
Newport that in September 1828 he received from Nicholas 
Biddle, Chairman of the Committee of the Board of Trustees, the 
notification of his appointment in the University His graceful 
letter of acceptance and appreciation signed as Second Lieutenant 
m the Engineer Corps United States Army still lies amongjlthe 
Biddle papers at the University. Like many another young 
teacher, on the strength of his appointment he married, resigned 
from the army, and October 1828 appeared at the Umversity 
ready to take up his teaching In the meantime the other vacan- 
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cies m the little Faculty were filled and the next year a new College 
building was erected at Ninth and Market streets in the place of 
the old one at Fourth street; so it was m this reorganised and more 
hopeful University he took up his work 

His duties were arduous. He met each of his three classes 
every day of the week, including Saturday. In his second year 
he was made Secretary of the Faculty and a vast amount of 
writing in his small, clear hand remains to testify to this part of 
his College work He kept the minutes of the weekly Faculty 
meetings, wrote letters transmittmg reports to the Board of 
Trustees, and corresponded in the name of the Faculty with 
parents who protested against the disciplinary action taken against 
their sons It is not a matter of surprise that he soon appealed 
to the Trustees for an assistant to do some of this routine writmg 
He proposed that some one should be paid $100 a year for this 
work, but after some discussion, at the suggestion of the Provost 
one of the students was relieved of his College fees m return for 
giving some help, but there does not seem to have been much 
diminution in the amount of his written work. As to his teaching, 
it gave an outline— it can hardly have been anything more — of 
the whole field of the physical sciences His students were boys of 
sixteen, seventeen or eighteen years, corresponding in age to those 
of the last three years of our present high schools. But perhaps 
boys as well as their teachers matured more rapidly a hundred 
years ago There were from twenty to thirty in each of his 
classes. The teaching of the physical sciences, “natural phi- 
losophy,” as tliat group of subjects was called in distmction from 
moral philosophy — was an old tradition at Pennsylvania, which 
was less exclusively addicted to the classics than most other 
colleges, but occasion was taken of the general reorganization of 
1829 and the accession of Prof. Bache to increase their share m 
the curriculum. According to the catalogues of this period he 
taught to the Sophomores “the Elements of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry,” to the Juniors, under the head of Mechanics 
“the Doctrines of re8|) and motion as applied to solids and hquids 
and to machines”; under the head of Physics, “Electricity, Mag- 
netism and Electr&<Magnetism”, and under the head of Chemis- 
try, “Inorganic Chemistry.” To the 6emor8,he taught “Optics 
as a branch of Physics,” Astronomy, and the Steam En^ne, and 
completed Chemistry. He lectur^ also on the Elements of 
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(leology and Mineralogy', and gave a general review of the whole 
field of Physical Science. 

Beyond these brief titles m the catalogue and reports of exam- 
inations we have little knowledge of the content of these courses. 
None of his notes so far as known have been preserved. A few 
glimpses of his methods can be obtained In the second year of 
his incumbency he petitioned the Trustees for a grant of S250 
a year, $100 of it for materials for the teaching of Chemistry, 
$50 for current repairs to the physical apparatus, and $100 for 
technical assistance in preparing materials while he was lecturing. 
As he says, only with such provision can his subject be taught 
“with vigor and activity ” The kmd of teaching in which the 
students themselves should participate m experiment was still 
three-quarters of a century ahead The Trustees seem to have 
been rather shocked at his request, it was referred to the com- 
mittee on appropriations, but was granted then and yearly there- 
after. In 1835 he finds he has overdrawn this account, but 
states that he had paid the excess himself He apologises for his 
carelessness but explains that he has always carefully deducted 
the cost of any material he has used in his own research, though 
he acknowledges that “in research I have felt much restricted by 
want of means ” 

Some idea of his methods of teaching may be obtained from 
the text-books he used In Chemistry he used the well known 
work published in England by Edward Turner in 1827, the year 
before he began teaching It was almost immediately reprinted 
in America and a second edition was published in Philadelphia in 
1829 It was extremely popular and a sucth edition, edited by 
Dr Franklin Bache, was issued m Philadelphia in 1840 One is 
somewhat surprised to find this text-book prescribed by Bache 
to be used with his elementary course in Physics as well as in 
Chemistry, until it is noticed that Turner prefixed to the chemical 
portion of his hook an admirable chapter of some seventy-five 
pages on what he called “The Imponderables” — Heat, Light, 
Electricity and Galvanism For his more advanced wori^ in 
Physics he made use of the well known Treatiae on Optica^hy 
Brewster, but after using it in its English form for three years he 
himself prepared a new edition of this work which was published 
under his name as editor in Philadelphia in 1833 Although this 
contained various original notes, its principal characteristic was 
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a long appendix devoted to the two subjects of the Reflection and 
Refraction of Light. It was distinctly an American college text- 
book. He says in his Preface that his object m undertaking the 
new edition was to adapt it for use in “those of our colleges m 
which considerable attention is given to the course m Natural 
Philosophy ” America was coming of age in still another phase 
of her life He claims that it is not an untried form of instruction, 
that most of it has “entered into the mathematical part of the 
course taught to the senior class in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ” He signs lumself “Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
C'henustry in the University and one of the secretaries of the 
American Philosophical Society. In his last year at the Um- 
versity he used Gummere’s Astronomy For his other courses 
he seems to have relied largely on the popular works of Lardner 
in his Library of Useful Knowledge In 1832 he tianslated from 
its French form and published in the American Journal of Science 
Berzelius' Essay on Chemical Nomenclature, but this was cer- 
tainly too advanced for use with his college classes In 1836, in 
recognition of the provision in the college builduig of a special 
room for the courses in Geology he presented to the Umversity 
“as a nucleus for a geologic cabinet" his collection of some 400 or 
500 specimens of minerals In 1837 the Trustees acknowledged 
his attainments by conferring on him the degree of IjLD He 
was still only thirty-one years old 

In the paucity of records concermng his methods of teaching 
it may be helpful to note that of all the cases of students' dis- 
orders that encumber the records of the time, none took place in 
Professor Bache’s room Professor Adrain, Professor Wyhe and 
even the polished Professor Henry Reed frequently “arraigned,” 
as the expression of the time was, students for inattention, dis- 
respect or disorder in their class rooms, and even the Provost 
complained occasionally of bad behavior in chapel. But on the 
minute book there is not a complamt emanating from Professor 
Bache's room Even his successor had trouble with his students, 
so it can hardly have been the fascinations of the subjects of 
physics, chemistry and geology that kept the students orderly 
It would seem to be possible to make teaching so mteresting that 
students will not want to misbehave 

Of the more personal side of h» relations with his students 
there is more record than of the purely intellectual side. The 
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traditional story of the origin of the Zelosophic Society describes a 
group of students in 1829 engaged in a dispute concerning the 
policy being pursued by President Jackson of removing his pohtical 
opponents from office, when Professor Bacbe approached the 
group and was asked his opinion. This, with the usual profes- 
sorial caution, he declined to give, but suggested that they hold 
a formal debate on the subject, intimating his willingness to act 
as moderator. From a .senes of such debates arose the new 
literary society m rivalry with the older Plulomathean. The 
documentary evidence for this occurrence is somewhat slight but 
there is no doubt of the early and reciprocal interest between 
Prof. Bache and that Society Long afterward the Society had 
a portrait of him painted, which now hangs m the office of the 
President of the University with the statement that it is the gift 
of the Zelosophic Society Tliere is other testimony to his popu- 
larity At an Alumni dinner held m the year 1849, some years 
after he had left the Umversity, William B Reed offered a toast 
to Professor Bache and in speaking to It said am a graduate 
of the class of 1832, the first class that commenced their studies 
and graduated under the new Faculty, of which Professor Bache 
was an efficient member. No one who has the good fortime to 
have been a pupil of Professor Bache can forget the amiable 
simphcity of his character, his devotion to the cause of science, 
his true and loyal attachment to the University and his warm 
and abiding friendship.” What more could have been said of the 
friendly spirit of Mr Chips? The same friendly relation with 
his students may be read between the lines of his recommendation 
to the Secretary of the Navy of one of his old students who was 
seeking in 1845 a position in the Navy, to whose talents he testifies 
and whom he describes as “an assistant at the magnetic observa- 
tory at Philadelphia.” 

When he resigned, the resolutions of regret adopted by his 
colleagues of the Faculty say that “their first and most pleasing 
recollection is suggested by the fact that the connection has been 
distinguished by an unbroken harmony.” They speak o{ his 
“disinterested character and the amenity of their late assooisfcon 
. . which merits a distinct and peculiar record.” Kind resolu- 
tions on parting must not be taken too seriously. Such testi- 
monials are apt to be undiscnmibating and even fulsome. But 
there have been members of Faculties of whom their colleagues 
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could not possibly have spoken m just those terms. Even the 
resolutions of the Board of Trustees adopted long afterward, on 
news of his death, after a life of much distmcUon, call attention 
to the fact that while a Professor at the University he had not 
only ''shed lustre on the institution by the variety and extent of 
his attainments” but had “secured the respect and regard of the 
students and of the Trustees.” 

The connection with the University which liad begun in 
October, 1828 lasted for eight years, until July 21, 1836 On that 
day he was elected President of Girard College and on the same 
day resigned in a letter of regret his professorship m the Univer- 
sity The promptitude of this 'resignation was due to his desire 
that the Trustees should have plenty of time dunng the summer 
to choose his successor It was accepted at a special meeting of 
the Board two days later His successor, I^ieutenant Roswell 
Park, was elected the next month and began his seivice at the 
University in September The early career of Roswell Park had 
been curiously similar to that of Bache He had entered West 
Point SIX years later, like Bache graduated at the head of his 
class, joined the engineer corps He was at the tune of his election 
to the Umversity engaged on work on the Delaware Breakwater. 
His career at the TJniversity while following that of Bache in a 
general way, seems to have been colorless, and as time passed on 
he turned to the study of theology and m July 1842 decided to 
seek ordination and resigned liis position During this penod of 
SIX years Bache had been engaged m educational work which will 
be described by another speaker This work had now, however, 
ceased to occupy or satisfy him, and the Trustees of the Um- 
versity were glad to reelect him to his old position This was in 
August 1842. 1 do not find anything especially characteristic of 
this second penod of his connection with the Umversity It came 
to an end in little more than a year, though his name appears in 
the catalogues of both 1842-3 and 1848-4 His second period at 
the University had hardly begun however when in December, 1843 
he was appointed head of the United States Coast Survey. He 
was embarrassed at leaving the Umversity at a time so incon- 
vement to the Trustees, and wrote offering to hand over all his 
lecture notes to a successor or to serve without pay till a successor 
was found. The Trustees decided to give him leave of absence 
without pay for the remainder of the college year. He immediately 
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accepted the government appointment and hiB connection with 
the University came to an end December, 1843. 

A strict interpretation of my subject would bring it to a close 
at this point But it would give but an mcorrect impression of 
the life of Alexander Dallas Bache while he was connected with 
the University. His active life was twofold, he had scarcely be- 
gun his work as a teacher before he appeared as an habitu4 of 
these rooms and those of the Franklin Institute and the results 
of his research in various aspects of nature began to appear in 
their journals. He was elected a member of the Philosophical 
Society April 17, 1829, but six months after he had come to 
Philadelphia as a teacher in the University, and he appears as an 
appointee on a committee of the Franklin Institute three months 
later. Like his great-grandfather he was curious about all physical 
phenomena Just as Benjamin Franklin utilized whatever time 
he could spare from his printing office, his duties as Postmaster, 
Clerk of the Assembly and his multitudmous pubhc interests to 
experiment on electricity, the spread of oil on water, fireplaces, 
the direction of storms and a score of similar subjects, so Bache 
escaped from his teaching and secretarial work at the Umversity 
to make observations of the variations of the compass, the periodic- 
ity of meteors, the amount of rainfall at diffefbnt elevations and 
in a dozen other forms of physical phenomena. He published 
during the first eight years of his service at the Umversity thirty- 
four papers reporting his observations on such subjects while the 
fifteen others published during the years from 1836 to 1843 must 
have been drawn largely from his researches dunng his teaching 
period and lus studies abroad. I have no intention of descnbmg 
or even enumerating these papers or estimating their addition 
to the sum of human knowledge This is the task of those who 
are competent to do so and to whom the duty has been assigned 
1 would like, however, to draw from one of his earliest reports 
a few incidents that form a connecting link between his hfe as a 
teacher and as a scientific observer This report was read befc^re 
the Philosophical Society November 16, 1832, and is printed in 
the Transactions of November, 1832 He says “During tll^ 
months of August and part of September of this year the usual 
summer vacation of the Umversity permitted my absence from the 
city, and finding myself favorably situated for meteorological 
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observations I undertook to observe the diurnal fluctations of the 
barometer and ultimately the hourly variations of the honxontal 
needle ” The “favorable situation” for observation he describes 
later as “about one mile from the village of Westchester, in Lati- 
tude 39°58' and in Longitude about twenty-one miles northwest 
from Philadelphia ” He descnlies with meticulous care the plat- 
form on which he placed his instruments “in a garden more than 
forty feet from the house and fifteen feet from a small paling 
The garden was upon the side of a hill, the ground sloping toward 
a meadow, a hill enclosed tins gorge both on the east and the 
west, behind the hill the sun passed about eighteen minutes before 
the time of setting.” Here he made his observations from August 
29th to September 8th As the University then closed for the 
summer vacation on July 31st, it had apparently taken him a 
month to set up his apparatus and prepare for his daily and hourly 
observations In these he had the help of his pupil and ultimate 
successor John F Frazer and of his wife These observations 
were all reported to the Society with a series of tables and graphs 
However little these mean to the unscientific reader, I like to 
think of this young college professor hurrying away at the close 
of the teim to the Delaware county hills, to his “garden on the 
side of a hill,” to make rigorous observations on earth magnetism 

If every address ought to have a thesis as well as a sub]ect, 
to illustrate some proposition as well as give some information 
and express some thought, I should like to assert here my convic- 
tion that a good observer is apt to be a good teacher, and nee 
versa The opposite statement is often made This is, I think, a 
delusion Generally speaking the same quahties of intellectual 
curiosity, mental alertness and unfiaggmg industry that make 
the good research man also make the good teacher, and mce versa. 
Of this I have long been convinced, Alexander Dallas Bache is 
a good example 

Once again, long afterwards, the story of Professor Bache's 
life touches the University His death occurred m Newport, 
Rhode Island, February 17, 1867 February 19 a meeting of the 
scientific and learned societies of Pluiadelphia was held m the 
chapel of the University at which a committee was appointed to 
arrange for paying respect to his remains as they were taken 
through the city on their way to their bunal in Washmgton. On 
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the evening of the same day, a special meeting of the Philosophical 
Society was held at which Mr Fraley reported the proceedings 
of the meeting at the University. The use of this hall was there- 
upon offered to the committee and in the room above this in this 
building his body was Isdd in order that citisens of his native city 
and others should have an opportunity to pay him honor. At 
the meeting of the Trustees of the University of March 5, 1867, 
the expenses incurred at his funeral were ordered paid and the 
resolutions of respect already quoted were ordered to be drawn up 



BACHE AS AB BDBCATOR 
MBKIS M ODOBKS 

Prerident, Qinud CoUege 

(iZrad aJt Otrard College, Fehrttarg IS, 1941, tn Commemorohon ef A D Bathe) 

It iB a great privilege and pleaaure to extend to this distin- 
guished company a cordial welcome on behalf of our faculty and 
the members of our Board. 

Truly it is fitting that members of the American Philosophical 
Society and other friends of science should foregather at Girard 
College to celebrate the estabhshment here a century ago of the 
first magnetic observatory in North America. You may already 
have learned from your program what the observatory looked like 

Several decades ago a new Philadelphia public school was 
named for Alexander Dallas Bache Sometime later, m 1898, a 
portrait of Bache was presented to the school with considerable 
ceremony One of the speakers on this occasion was Professor 
George F Barker, who filled the chair once held by Bache at the 
University of Pennsylvania Refemng to Bache’s Magnetic Ob- 
servatory at Girard College Professor Barker said “Not only is 
theie no trace of the building itself or any of its parts to be found 
within the walls of that institution, but there is even a considerable 
difference of opinion as to its exact location. No single spot m 
Philadelphia surpasses this in scientific mterest.” 

Spurred by the investigation that had evidently preceded this 
statement, the Board of Directors of City Trusts met on the same 
day that the portrait was presented, considered “the importance 
of placing a smtable tablet to locate” the Ma^etic Observatory, 
and referred the matter to a committee with power to act The 
tablet could not be placed. Dr Adam H. Fetterolf, who was at 
that time President of the College, reported to this Committee 
that no definite means of locating the site had been discovered 

A month later Dr. Fetterolf's report to the Committee fur- 
nishes a pleasant commentary on the value of human testimony: 
“We have not yet found the exact location of Professor Bache’s 
Magnetic Observatory. We have had the opinion of men who 
were employed in it, of men who as College boys jdayed around 
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it, and of others equally familiar with the building, and they 
differ widely in their recollections of the locality.” The Com- 
mittee of the Board reported “progress,” a word that is frequently 
a forecast that nothing will liappen, and action was postponed 
for a time Finally the matter was allowed to become a memory. 
Dr. Mcllhatten, the Head of our Mathematics Department, 
recently interested the Bureau of Surveys of the City of Phila- 
delphia in the problem of locating the site of the Observatory. 
Only two days ago I learned from Dr Mcllhatten that this Bureau 
and the United States Hydrographic Bureau were m agreement 
that Its latitude and longitude, as given m Bache’s preface to the 
three published volumes of Observations, would locate the Ob- 
servatory at or near Stillman and Poplar Streets, just southwest 
of the present campus and outside it but not outside the southwest 
corner of the original Peel Hall tract on which the Girard Estate 
has built houses Bache doubtless tried to locate his Observatory 
far from the proposed school site 

I spare the audience a detailed description of the wooden 
building with its copper nails, its brass hinges, its complete absence 
of iron, its foot-thick partitions and walls, and its double doors 
and windows, all affordmg protection for the work that was earned 
on inside. It may have had a plebeian appearance but its ongin 
was patrician , for it was designed, according to the report of the 
stated meeting of Septembei 20, 1839, of the Amencan Philo- 
sophical Society, by none other than Thomas U. Walter, who 
was elected a memlier of the Society the following month This 
young man, like his friend Bache, ^tingmshed himself early in 
his career, designing at the age of twenty-mne the great Connthian 
structure that has long symbolized Girard College When its 
glory departed, the Observatory returned to the care of the 
carpenter who had built it. He moved it to another site, used 
it as a shop, and later razed it 

Bache was graduated from West Point at the head of his class 
on July 1, 1825, when he was not quite 19 years of age. For a 
year after he had become an army officer he remamed at tile 
Academy and had his first teachmg experience as an assistant 
engineering Following this he was transferred at his own request 
to engineering service under General J. G. Totten at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where he met his bride. In September, 1828, he 
was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry at 
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the University of Pennsylvania When he assumed his professor- 
ship the following month, he was only twenty-two years of age; 
but he had entered and had left an honorable profession, he had 
taught a year, he had had two years of field expenenre, he had 
begun his career as a researcher, and on the strength of his new 
position he had married. 

For almost eight years Bache remained at the University, con- 
tributing articles on scientific subjects to several journals and 
taking an active part in the affairs of the American Philosophical 
Society and of the more recently orgamsed Frankhn Institute 
In 1833 he had been elected one of the Trustees of Girard College, 
for which provision had been made m the will of the French-born 
humanitarian, Stephen Girard This association led on his thir- 
tieth biithday, July 19, 1836, to his unanimous election by his 
fellow trustees as the first President of the College At the same 
time the Board instructed him to make an unhurried tnp to 
Europe to examine and report upon educational institutions abroad 
m order that he might have “useful information” at hand in his 
organization of the new school 

In his letter conveying to Bache the instructions of the Board 
Nicholas Biddle, its chairman, had set no hmit to his stay in 
Europe. He says “It is this anxiety that your investigation 
should be complete, which induces them not to fix at present any 
period for your return. . . While, therefore, they are very anx- 
ious to open the College with the least possible delay, they deem 
it so much more important to begin well than to begin soon, that 
they postpone naming any limit to your stay in Europe, until you 
are able to apprize them of your progress ” Little did either 
Biddle or Bache reahze in the fall of 1836 that for a variety of 
reasons it would be over eleven years liefore Girard College would 
be opened 

It may well be that both as a scientist and as an educator 
Bache’s work and Bache himself, because of the admiration felt 
for Ids great ancestor, were received in Europe with more attention 
than even his scholarship and personahty merited. In Germany, 
for example, he visited an elderly scholar, who greeted him with 
an embrace, kissed him on either cheek, and exclaimed, “Mem 
Gott, now let me die, since I have hved to see with mme own eyes 
an emanation of the great Franklin!” 

What a boon it would be today to those engaged in educational 
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surveys if they were able to follow out the instructions of Bache’s 
Board '*to domesticate yourself, if practicable, in these institu- 
tions”! He left America in September 1836, studied more than 
278 schools in the Bntish Isles, France, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Italy, and returned in October 1838. 
In the following winter he completed the wnting of bis monumental 
“Report on Education in Europe” and published it in the spring of 
1839 No one could have made the study of European education 
under more favorable circumstances Bache produced a report 
that was a masterpiece of educational research and compilation 
A century later it is difficult to evaluate what effect, if any, it had 
upon American education at the time it was published Shortly 
after Bache’s death Professor Joseph Henry, looking back almost 
four decades, said of the book “It has done more, perhaps, to 
improve the theory and art of education in this country than any 
other work ever published, and it has effected this not alone by 
the statement of facts derived from observation, but also by the 
inferences and suggestions with which it abounds ” 

Bache ,was well aware that Mr. Girard had “intended no 
ordinary Orphan Asylum to be created with the immense fund 
which his liberality intrusted to the authorities of the city” 
(Report on EducaHon in Europe, p 2) and that the founder had 
furnished the trustees, to quote from the conclusion of the Report, 
with “the means of establishing a senes of model schools for 
moral, intellectual, and physical education, embracing the penod 
of life from early youth almost to manhood, the importance of 
which to our city, and even to the country at large, can hardly be 
estimated” (id , p. 606) But Bache was a man of energy and the 
long delay in opemng Girard College made lum restless and eager 
to put his talents to work 

In October, 1838, the month of Bache’s return from Europe, 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, the first American public 
high school outside the New England states, had been opened 
with four professors and sixty-three students but no head. I^ere 
Bache saw his opportunity to be of service and to organize a 
school under the principles that he had so recently formulat^^. 
The buildings at Girard College were far from being ready, and 
though his salary was continued he had but little work to do. By 
obtaining the headship of the new school he could try out his ideas 
In November of the next year, 1839, Bache was elected the first 
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President of the Central High School, at the same time siwiiming 
a kind of superintendency of all the public schools of the city. 

Bache continued to use the facilities of the College for several 
years after he actually severed his official connection mth it, for 
the magnetic observations were made here from 1840 to 1845, 
though it is to be noted that from Bache’s removal from Phila- 
delphia in December, 1843, they were under the direction of 
Professor John F. Frazer, who had been a student of Bache, a 
fellow worker in many of his scientific studies, a colleague on the 
faculty of the Central High School, and finally his successor on the 
faculty of the Umversity when Bache entered the (/oast Survey. 

Bache spent three years in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
most of his time being devoted to the Central High School which 
he completely organized As was to be expected, its curricula 
placed emphasis upon the sciences and training in the vernacular 
Expensive scientific equipment was purchased, especially for the 
astronomical observatory Several years ago Dr. Cheesman A 
Herrick, who wrote the “History of Girard College” while serving 
as its president, said “While Bache did not work out m detail the 
educational scheme for Girard College, we may accept the plan 
which he did work out for the Central High School as an indication 
of what he would have done, had he actually begun the work at 
the College . . Bache’s influence on the Central High School 
has continued even to the present ” 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, President of the Central High 
School from 1894 to 1920, says m an unpublished history of the 
school that Bache gave it character “His influence upon the 
School,” observes Thompson, “corresponded to his hearty, cheer- 
ful, courageous English temperament . He illustrated the 
qualities he sought to foster . . He was loyal to West Point, 
and tried to convey to the School what good he had found there. 
He would have her graduates loyal to the Central High School, 
and advised them to form an association of her alumni, to keep 
her spirit ahve in them by yearly meetmgs and addresses In 
later years he constantly labored for her welfare, and in 1869 he 
delivered one of the annual addresses before the Alumni.” Many 
years later the Associated Alumm of the High School commemo- 
rated Bache by endowing the Alexander Dallas Bache Physics 
Prise which consists of a substantial sum awarded to the member 
of each graduating class “whose average m physics shall be the 
highest.” 
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On July 14, 1842, Bache presided at the first commencement 
of the school, and this was his last official appearance as its head. 
In the autumn of that year he returned to the University of 
Pennsylvania and to his former chair as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, in which he remained for but httle 
more than a year In the latter part of 1843 he accepted the post 
of Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey and his 
formal career as an educator thus ended at the a(^ of thirty-seven. 

One of his admirers, Henry, says that in his Philadelphia days 
he was able to carry his regular duties, his research studies, and his 
committee work in the learned societies "by a division of his time 
into separate periods, to each of which was allotted its special 
occupation ” Of Bache’s University classroom work Henry says. 
"He was a zealous and successful teacher, to whom the imparting 
of knowledge was a source of unalloyed and inexhaustible pleasure 
His pupils could not fail to be favorably impressed by his en- 
thusiasm and influenced by his kindness. He always manifested 
an interest not only in their proficiency in study, but also m their 
general welfare. They regarded him with affection as well as 
respect, and while in other classrooms of the university disorder 
and insubordination occasionally annoye^.the teachers, nothing 
was to be witnessed in his, but earneBt'<ti%tention and gentlemanly 
deportment His success as an instructor affords a striking con- 
futation of the fallacy which has not unfrequently been advocated 
in certain quarters, that men devoted to original research and 
imbued with habits of mind which it generates are not well qualified 
for the office of instructors ” 

As a good teacher Bache believed in the importance of good 
organization in a school Referring in his Report (Report on 
EdtuxUion in Europe, p. 84) to an institution in Hamburg, he says 
"An efficient teacher may supply many deficiencies in a plan, but 
there are some cases, of which this is one, in which a defective 
organization places the remedy beyond the teacher’s reach." It 
would appear that Bache, despite his experience in the immediate 
past as a university teacher, was capable of givmg unusual atten- 
tion to detail when he went on his educational misaon though ^e 
foreign schools that he examined were on the elementary afid 
secondary levels Occasionally the details are so full as to be 
humorous, as when he mentions the fact that at one school the 
nine female servants have as one of their tasks "washing the feet 
of all the boys once a week" (id , p. 17). 
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Bache knew that his Report could have a large usefulness. 
“If this account,” be says (id., p 154), "should further contribute 
to awaken attention in our schools to improvements which have 
been introduced abroad, I am sure that the trustees of the Girard 
College will feel gratified at this useful result of their measures ” 
Analogies to the Girard College to be established under the Girard 
Will must have suggested themselves the avowed purpose of a 
school in Berlin that "not mere words should be taught to the 
pupils, but realities, explanations being made to them from nature, 
from models and plans, and of subjects calculated to be useful m 
after life” (as quoted in the Report, p 517) must have recalled to 
Bache the words of Girard "I would have them taught facts and 
things, rather than words or signs ” Bache’s eye from 1836 to 
1838 was always upon the Girard College of the future (e g , id., 
pp 65, 140) with the thought that "we must raise our system upon 
the basis of the successful experiments of others, unless we would 
encounter the vexations incident to the acquisition of experience 
by our own failures” (id., p 170). “The trustees of the College,” 
he comments (id , p 606), “have appealed to the experience of 
Europe to furmsh data necessarily wanting in a new country, 
and it remains for them to apply the experimental deductions thus 
obtained from the old world with the vigour characteristic of the 
new ” 

By nature Bache was forward-looking and interested m educa- 
tional experiments, new methods, and fuller attention to some 
neglected features of education, such as the playground that he 
calls the “uncovered school.” Yet he recognized "the odium 
usually attaching to innovation” (id., p 365) and resented the 
fact "that what is an established system m one country, should 
by many be considered as an innovation of doubtful expediency” 
in another (id , pp. 416, 505). 

Like Quintilian and many other educators through the cen- 
turies, Bache made a strong point of mdividual differences and 
felt that differentiated curricula should be provided (id , p. 270), 
that "different trains of instruction” should be pursued according 
to the students’ "mental development and probable pursuits in 
after life” (id., pp. 42-43), and that "different kmds of education 
are suited to different objects in life” (id., p. 523) Along with 
others he anticipated questions of guidance (id., pp. 379, 400, 658), 
the phase of education in which the mdividual approach is em- 
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phasized. He favored as a substitute for the formal report to 
parents a written statement of progress and conduct of the “anec- 
dotal report” type that he found in a school m Berlm (td , p. 248). 
He thought that the test by which schools are judged on the 
college success of their graduates was “essentially defective” (td., 
p. 374) and also opposed the measurement of a school’s worth by 
the conspicuous success of a few distinguished alumm (id., p. 373). 

Since Bache was interested m the individual approach he 
would, of course, oppose the system of mass education or mutual 
instruction associated with the names Lancastrian, Bell, and 
Madras (id., pp. 51, 94, 171, 175, 182, 194, 196, 206) and he con- 
sidered this type of mstruction “a very unadvanced grade of 
public education” that was inexpensive but desirable only where 
nothing better was possible. He thought momtorial systems 
were doomed to have only limited success. He also opposed 
advanced forms of student self-government (id., pp. 394, 413), 
though he felt that boys must be njade to assume responsibihty 
within reasonable hmits (id , p. 78) and endorsed the performance 
of chores by students (id., pp 31, 55) referred to m our day as 
the self-help plan 

The inescapable problem of disciplme challenged his attention, 
to be sure. Bache thought that it ought to be based on “the 
Christian law of love . in school, if we would have it practised 
in society.” He disapproved of the faggmg system and the 
demerit system, used “mild” as a word of commendation m relation 
to disciplme, and disliked useless regimentation (id , pp 28, 76, 
118, 131, 139, 187, 262-3, 394, 507) In his Report to the Com- 
mittee of Controllers of the ^blic Schools on the Organization 
of a High School for Girls, lie sums up (pp. 9, 10) his attitude 
toward discipline “The authority of the teacher bemg a portion 
of that of the parent, and delegated for the time being to lum, the 
parental relation should, as far as possible, exist in a school.” 

Bache’s ideas of moral education were also in line with those 
expressed in the Will of Stephen Girard (e.g , Report on Education 
in Europe, pp. 128, 165, 188, 402, 403, 514). In moral education 
and in the more formal Biblical mstruction Bache searched fok 
whatever might be best adapted in Girard College. In HoUamT 
he found “an important expenment in commumcating rdigious 
without sectarian mstruction” (id., p, 171, also pp. 88, 160, 180, 
214-5), which he would doubtieffi have employ^ had drcum- 
stances permitted. 
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In discussing a school in Berlin Bache says *‘The methods of 
instruction in this school are, in general, most excellent, and 1 
was particularly struck with the small number of text-books 
employed This is not peculiar, however, to this establishment, 
but IS a feature in every good school m Germany The masier 
is expected to be so fully imbued with his subject, and expert 
in his art, as to be able to impart knowledge principally orally to 
his pupils, and in such a way as to adapt it to each individual” 
(id., p. 241) Bache admired the German schools of a century 
ago He liked their well-developed mterest in scientific study, 
their program and methods of instruction, and their disciplinary 
systems The gymnasia were apparently not strongly regimented, 
and the supposed defects of their teachers {id., pp 460-1) are 
interestingly enough the defects that are charged today against 
American college and umversity teachers 

Though the training of young children was foreign to his own 
earlier career, Bache found great mterest in “infant schools,” 
the best of which were at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London (id , 
p. 159), and in elementary schools, which in Great Britain strangely 
enough were inferior to those in Germany and elsewhere (id , p. 
170) At all events, Bache reahzed the large importance of 
elementary education (id , p 64, also pp 154, 157, 164, 197, 293, 
302) He was aware of the forces at work in this field, especially 
Pestalozzi (id., pp 94, 211, 213-4, 234, 287, 325, 360-1, 403), and 
he sought up-to-date elementary methods (id , p. 105). 

^0 far as Latin and Greek and higher mathematics as the core 
of all secondary education were concerned, Bache was skeptical, 
saying. “lam far from being one of those who undervalue classical 
culture, but I am convinced that to be at all effective it must be 
thorough, that it cannot be thorough when the instruction is 
terminated at an early age, and that there are certam minds very 
little or not at all improvable by language, as there are others 
similarly related to mathematical studies” {id, p 22). He 
thought “the amount of mtellectual culture to be gamed by the 
exercises of arithmetic and algebra ... to be undervalued” 
(id , p. 387) but the aptitude and the probable future career of 
the student had to be studied before he should consider entering 
upon higher mathematics, In believing that a modernized classi- 
cal course was needed, and that “the ^elusion of all, or nearly 
all, that characterizes modern civilization, brings discredit upon 
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the system, and the worst foes of the legitimate use classical 
culture are those who profess to be its best fnends" (*d , p. 400), — 
in believing this, he saw eye to eye with Thomas Arnold. 

The Report, written just a hundred and two 3 rears ago and 
picturing education at that time, reveals what great changes in 
curricula and subject syllabi a fast>moving century has brought 
about. This can be traced in the history of the Central High 
School, though I shall mention only the matter of choice of courses 
Bache bad given Central a choice of three courses, and even this 
arrangement probably represented a compromise with his plans 
“It was not so much what he wanted, as what he saw he could 
get,’’ says Dr. Thompson The latter states that in succeeding 
presidencies the school sank “into a uniformity of curriculum 
which compelled every student to take the same course ’’ This 
uniformity ended with Dr Thompson’s predecessor, Henry Clark 
Johnson, who was President from 1888 to 1893 Johnson’s plan 
gave five choices This litierality of selection was doubtless the 
main reason for Johnson’s administration’s being “regarded as a 
period of sweeping innovations which threatened the historical 
identity of the school As a matter of fact, the changes made in 
his term were chiefly of restoration of what had been estabhshed 
by Professor A Dallas Bache in the beginning ’’ Truly Bache 
“gave character to the High School ” 

In passing, it is interesting to note that at Central Bache had 
built up a school library of over one thousand volumes, certainly 
one of the earliest and one of the largest school libraries of a 
century ago Bache had previously built up for Girard College 
a library of the same size. It is a pity, indeed, that circumstances 
did not permit him to leave his influence upon Girard College. If 
the civic authorities and more members of its early boards of 
control had had the cosmopohtan spirit and the broad vision of 
Bache, a spirit and a vision ttiat Girard himself would have ap- 
plauded, Girard College would not have waited a half century 
to take its rightful place among America’s great schools and it^ 
would long have eigoyed a wide reputation commensurate with 
its size and resources and the importance of its work. 1 

When Bache’s name was uri^ upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for appointment to the vacant Buperintendency of the 
Coast Survey, the Secretary thought that he was without adminis- 
trative ability and referred to him as a “mere college professor.’’ 
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In a few months following Bache’s appointment, the Secretary 
had completely changed his tune and Imd become his firm fnend 
and supporter Bache was young in years but not in experience 
or m the depth and breadth of his thmking The same qualities 
that made him a successful university teacher, a profound student 
of current education, an organizer and administrator of recognized 
ability in the public schools, a leader in scientific societies, and a 
distinguished researcher in the physical sciences led him to develop 
his associates as an understanding educator would and with them 
to make the Coast Survey a department of marked distinction. 

One of hiB associates in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Benjamin Apthorp Gould, speaks of 
Bache's ‘‘keen appreciation of humor, his love of pleasantry and 
jest, and his social geniahty . He knew the secret of obtain- 
ing work from his subordinates, by doing more than they did.’’ 
He worked with each investigator, “stimulatmg his zeal, encourag- 
ing his hope, suggesting new ideas or mfusmg needful caution ” 
C’ould anything better be said of a man who was both scientist 
and humanitarian than was said of Bache by Gould “He had 
studied men as he would study physical phenomena ’’ 




ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
UNITED STATES COAST SURVET 1843-1867 

REAR ADMIRAL LEO OTIS COIRERT 

Director, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 

(Read Fehruaty 14, 194t, tn Commfmoratum A D Hachr) 

If “Professor” Bache—as he appears to have been generally 
called by his contemporaries — could return today he would 
doubtless be amazed by some of the latest methods of the Coast 
and Ceodetic Survey, such as echo sounding and radio acoustic 
ranging, but he could rightly feel that these and many other 
similar developments were only the logical outcome of the work 
started by him almost a century ago His readiness to investigate 
and adopt new methods was perhaps his outstanding character- 
istic, and one of the principal reasons for lus success in the early 
stages of applied science in this country 

Originally recommended to Coiigreas by Thomas Jefferson in 
1 807, the Coast Survey was not put into effective operation until 
1832, under its first superintendent, Ferdinand R Hassler Nu- 
merous causes led to the adoption of an act completely reorganizing 
the Survey m March 1843, and upon the death of Hasslei which 
occurred that same year it was Alexander Dallas Bache who was 
called upon to carry out the purposes of this Act, and to place the 
Survey upon a sound and steadily expanding basis. 

It was natural to look to Philadelphia and particularly to 
select a descendant of Benjamin Franklm for this task According 
to Joseph Henry’s eulogy of Bache, his appointment was first 
suggested by the American Philosophical Society, and it im- 
mediately gained the support of the army (Bache was a graduate 
of West Point), of many educators, and of scientific institutions 
Bache himself is said to have taken no part m securing the ap- 
pointment, for while it opened a wider field for the exercise of 
talent and the acquisition of an enviable reputation, it also in- 
volved difficulties and responsibilities of the gravest character. 
In the words of Joseph Henry, “it would appear as if the traimng 
and acquisition of every period of his life had been especially 

noomanNos or this amkrican philobopkical botibtt, 
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ordained to fit him in every respect to the difficulties of this 
position. Besides the qualities we have enumerated, he possessed 
rare executive ability, which enabled him to govern and guide 
the diverse elements of the vast undertakmg with consummate 
tact and skill. Quick to perceive and acknowledge merit in 
others, he rapidl> gathered around him a corps of men eminently 
well qualified for the execution of the tasks which he severally 
assigned them ” 

Since, then, only a beginning had been made under his pre- 
decessor — although a beginning which Bache himself repeat^y 
acknowledged as having laid the foundation of the work — it was 
Bache who built up the Survey on that foundation, and led it 
steadily through the formative years when there was at times 
much opposition to it, and many attacks were made in Congress 
upon its usefulness and desirability. 

The survey of the coasts accomplished up to 1844 extended 
only from New York Harbor to Point Judith m Rhode Island, 
and southward to Cape Henlopen Bache’s first major n^e was 
to divide up the entire coast line into sections, in each fl^luch 
the essential operations were to be performed simultanHpsly by 
separate parties. Apart from the merit of this pMjjrfor the 
accomplishment of the work, it also possessed the great advantage 
of gaining support from all sections of the country along the 
coast, and at times when the Survey was under attack in Congress 
it was often the Senators and Representatives from the southern 
states who were its strongest supporters and advocates — ^a notable 
example being Jefferson Davis, while Senator from Mississippi m 
1849. From operations in 9 states in 1844, the work was expanded 
to 16 states in 1845, while in 1848 parties worked in every state 
on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, and that same year the first 
party set out with instruments on the long journey to the Pacific 
coast. Bache’s administration thus saw the extension of the 
coastal surveys from the original small nucleus to newly acquired 
Texas and the western coast, while the purchase of Alaska took 
place in the year of his death He is reported to have been in 
the habit of answenng the question, often propounded to him|ty 
members of Congress, "When will this survey be completed?” 
by asking them in turn, "When will you cease annexing new 
territory?” 

The great financial upheaval of 1857 led to economy in govern* 
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ment expenditures, and in his report for 1858 Bache gave some 
interesting figures to justify the continuation of the Survey. 
From 1843 to the imddle of 1857, the total cost was less than 
$4,250,000 , appropriations had increased two-fold, but work 
executed had increased three-fold, the personnel in the Coast 
Survey was only O/lOths the number in the English Survey. The 
president of the Royal Geographical Society of London stated in 
1850 “I have studied the question closely, and do not hesitate 
to pronounce the conviction, that though the Americans were last 
in the field, they have leaped into the very first rank.” A year 
later the same president speaks of the work of the Survey as “one 
of the most perfect exemphfications of applied science in modem 
times ” 

The annual report for 1859 contains the report of the “Com- 
mittee of Twenty” of the A A A S , appointed in 1857 to examine 
into the character and progress of the Coast Survey The mem- 
bership of this committee is a roster of the most dist inguish ed 
educators and scientists of the period, and its twelve conclusions 
were m the main highly laudatory of the work accomplished by 
the Survey, as will be seen from the following excerpts 

Their scientific value is witnessed, m the instance of the American 
Survey, by the spontaneous tributes of approval frequently and freely 
bestowed upon it — no less in regard to the ability, energy and skill 
displayed in its management than to the magmtude, vanety and often- 
times curious interest of the results it has wrought out — by mdividuals 
and organised bodies of men whoso high position as scientific authorities 
renders their opinions upon subjects of this nature entirely conclusive 

This work has conferred many valuable benefits ujxin science, 
indirectly and incidentally, in the invention or perfection of instruments, 
in the improvement of methods of observation or computation, m the 
development which it has given to special subjects of interesting mquiry, 
and in the stimulus which it has furnished to the scientific talent of the 
country, especially in the field of astronomical observation and in- 
vestigation 

A careful study of the progress made from year to year, especially 
since the enlargement of the scale of operations under the present Super- 
intendent, affords ample evidence that the work has been expeditiously 
prosecuted, and that the amount gccomplished up to tiic present date 
IS materially greater than has ever been accomplished in any otiier 
country in the same length of time and with the same meuis. 

So much for the broad hnes of the growth and eiqiansion of the 
Coaat Survey under Professor Bache from 1843 to 1865. During 
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the last two years of his incumbency, while he was still nominally 
Superintendent, until his death on Febniaiy 17, 1867, the work 
was in charge of J. E Hilgard, who later became Superintendent 
in 1881 During these two years Professor Bache endeavored to 
regain his health, and spent some 18 months in Europe but without 
success. 

Bache had the same type of mquirmg mind possessed by his 
very distinguished great-grandfather, but at the same tune was 
critical and sound in judgment, and is credited by Joseph Henry 
with having saved the Government several million dollars by his 
work on a Civil War committee charged with the examination of 
newly proposed inventions and projects to improve the art of 
war, “by preventing the adoption oS plausible though impracti- 
cable propositions from which nothing but failure and loss could 
have resulted ” 

Some of the special fields in which Bachc’s administration 
proved eminently successful were the followmg 

(a) Determination of latitude and longitude, m 1851 he pre- 
sented a list of 3240 geographical positions, with the comment 
“It will be found that improved methods of determining the 
latitude by observations have been employed, that the various 
methods which astronomy and geodesy furnish for determining 
longitude have been applied, and that, in addition to the usual 
ones, we have introduced for the first hme, as part of the geodetic 
work, the determination of the difference of longitude by the 
telegraph " The iirat use of the telegraph was in 1846, at the time 
of the opening of the first commercial Ime between Washington 
and Baltimore The director of the Cambridge Observatory said 
in 1850' “This method of adaptmg the electric current to the 
wants of the astronomer, and which has grown up under the 
fostermg care of the Coast Survey, is purely American, and is 
acknowledged as such m Europe ’’ 

In his eulogy of Bache delivered m 1868, Professor Benjamm 
Apthorp Gould declared that the Talcott method for latitude 
observations was then known abroad as the Coast Survey melihod, 
that in Germany in 1868 astronomers had just reached the e^l- 
lence in longitude determinations equal to that attained by the 
Coast Survey ten or fifteen years before, and that the latitudes 
and longitudes of the Coast Survey primary stations were deter- 
mined with more accuracy than the same co-ordinates were known 
for any European observatory. 
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Bache in his report for 1858 stated that the “American” 
method of longitudes “will bear favorable comparison, it is be- 
lieved, with any other method yet devised It requires only the 
electric connection with Europe to make its application to the first 
meridian of the survey complete.” The actual use of the trans- 
atlantic cable fur this purpose did not occur until just after Bache’s 
death, but he had made all the preliminary arrangements and had 
sponsored the idea from the beginning 

(b) It IS of interest to note that from 1844 to 1860, with two 
exceptions, all of Bache’s annua! reports to the Secretary of the 
Treasury were dated from places away from Washington, ranging 
from Maine to North C'arolina Prior to the f'lvil War he spent 
a considerable part of each year m the field for reasons of health, 
participating in the actual work of a field triangulation party and 
directing the main operations of the Survey by correspondence 
Ills inabilit,\ to continue this practice of storing up health, because 
of the pressure of war work, is believed to have hastened his 
death 

(c) Bache’s administration saw the general introduction of 
steam navigation and he very early — in 1844-*uiged upon Con- 
gress the desirability of employing steam vessels for the work of 
the Survey In 1847 he reported that a steamer’s peiformance in 
sounding operations exceeded by fifteen times the best previous 
work accomplished by a sailing vessel As early as 1850 a new 
steamer for use m the West C/oast survey activities was under 
construction Witli the further adoption of iron vessels, one of 
Bache’s incidental tasks was membership on a comnuttee charged 
with devising means of compensatmg compasses on such vessels 

(d) Many studies in oceanography were made under his direc- 
tion An extensive investigation into the Gulf Stream was started 
in 1844, and its structure and laws were detected for the first time. 
Agassiz was twice sent to Flonda to study the growth of coral 
reefs. By 1860 fourteen sections of the Gulf Stream had been 
surveyed, 300 positions occupied and 3600 observations of tem- 
perature made Tides and currents also received much attention, 
leading to the adoption of new methods and instruments, and the 
begmning of the publication of tide tables m 1855 A new way 
to carry on deep-sea soundings and to bnng up samples of the 
ocean bottom was also developed. Special investigations under 
the direction of the Survey were conducted m the harbors of New 
York and Boston in cooperation with the local authonties. 
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(e) One of Bache’s earliest aims was to popularise and render 
available to the public the utilitarian side of the discoveries of the 
Survey. In 1844 he first mentions arrangements for making maps 
and charts available for general use, at a cost sufficient only to 
cover the cost of paper and printing, “lower than that of the 
British Government and quite as low as that of France ” That 
all possible aids to navigation were needed is shown by the figures 
for one year, 1855, when about 430 persons lost their lives along 
our coasts, and property damage amounted to $11,850,000. 

When it was found difficult to secure enough skilled engravers 
he sent a representative to Switzerland in 1855 to engage a number 
of experts, the report for 1851 has a lengthy article on electro- 
typing operations of the survey, with apparatus and processes 
then entirely new, a year later the methods used for printing from 
lithographic transfers were described at length, and by 1866 an 
attempt was made to print maps and charts in colors. 

Before the middle of the last century the saihng directions or 
coast pilots for the Atlantic Coast had been developed and pub- 
lished by private individuals or firms As early as 1849 Bache 
started the compiling of such books to be put out by the Govern- 
ment as official documents, and the approachmg completion of 
the sailmg directions for the eastern coast was mentioned m 1857. 
Professor George Davidson’s first edition of the Pacific Coast 
Directory was published in that year. The present comprehensive 
set of volumes of the Coast Pilot for all the coasts of the Umted 
States grew out of these early efforts instituted by Bache 

if) From the outset Bache devoted considerable attention to 
his joint duties as Superintendent of the Office of Weights and 
Measures — the early ancestor of the present National Bureau 
Standards. In the earhest days of the Survey this office was 
considered as of prime importance, and m 1832 its activities were 
much greater than those of the Coast Survey. The early functions 
of this office comprised mainly the preparation of standard weights 
and measures for distribution among the various states, together 
with methods for collecting duties on distilled spints and siffiilar 
activities. |i 

(jf) Bache’s very great contribution to the study of magnetism 
will be described by another speaker on this program. In the 
field of geophysics, it is of interrat to note that in several of his 
annual reports (1854 and 1862) there is mentimi of tidal waves on 
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the west coast, believed to have been due to distant earthquakes 
or submanne volcanic explosions. In 1860 the Coast Survey 
sponsored a special expedition to the coast of Labrador to observe 
a total eclipse of the sun. In 1856 mention is made of the rapidly 
progressing library of the Coast Survey. History and geography 
were not overlooked, as Bache fostered several studies of the 
history of the early discoveries and explorations along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, and in 1856 he wrote at length upon 
the difficulty of deciding upon the correct form of geographic place 
names, especially on the West Coast. In other words, Bache's 
outlook was so broad and his interest so catholic that any aspect 
of the work of the Survey received his enthusiastic encouragement 
and support. 

(h) It would be inappropriate to omit from this brief statement 
a tribute to Bache’s success as an administrator In 1850 he 
emphasized the value of the experience and knowledge of the 
Coast Survey staff and officers, and their most cheerful, thorough, 
and zealous cooperation in every part of the work. He repeatedly 
endeavored to secure more adequate compensation for them, and 
with the exception of one incident near the beginning of his term 
of office — in which the official concerned was a disappointed nval 
of Bache for the appointment as Superintendent — he seems to 
have had no friction in his organization nor to have had any 
difficulty in securing and holding the willing and loyal devotion 
of his staff. One of his brothers. Lieutenant George M. Bache, 
U B.N., serving in the Survey on a temporary assignment, was 
lost at sea in 1846, being washed overboard durmg a hurricane 
from the Survey brig “Washington,” while engaged in work off 
the coast of North Carolina. 

It was only natural that a man of Bache’s character and 
achievements should he called upon for many special tasks related 
to but not a part of his principal official duties. Among the most 
important was his nomination in its act of incorporation as one 
of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, in which office he 
was contmued for twenty years until his death. In the words of 
Joseph Henry, long the Secretary of the Smithsonian, “to say that 
he assisted in shaping the policy of the establishment would not 
be enough. It was almost exclusively through his predominating 
influence that the policy which has given the institution its present 
celebrity was, after much opposition, adopted ” As vice<^re8ident 
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of the ITiiited Htates Sanitary Clommission (the forerunner of the 
American Red C'ross) he was very active in suggesting means for 
securing contributions and for their wise expenditure with a view 
to amehoratmg the condition of soldiers and prisoners during 
the war 

He was also a member of the first commission appointed to 
examine into the methods of improving and expanding the light 
house service of the country, and upon its establishment became 
a member of the first Light House Board Particularly during 
the f'ivil War he was called upon to serve on many special com- 
mittees dealing with subjects in which he was especially competent 
to give counsel and advice — as, for example, in the adoption of 
the plans for League Island Navy Yard One of the last major 
acts of lus offacial life was a manifestation of his devotion to his 
native city, where he had hoped to resume his residence upon his 
retirement to private life At the request of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, he planned lines of defense for the city of Phila- 
delphia, and partly superintended in person their construction 
Joseph Henry attributes to this arduous task and to the exposure 
it involved the final breakdown of his health, weakened by years 
of o^^rwork, from wluch he was not to recoyer 

Many tributes to and eulogies of Bache were written and 
published after his death. To quote Joseph Henry again, his 
yaluable life may be said to haye been one of the sacrifices offered 
for the preservation of the Union Perhaps the most htting 
eulogy to repeat here is that of his successor as Bupenntendent of 
the Coast Survey, Professor Benjamin Peirce of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the most eminent American mathematician of his day, 
who in his first annual report for 1867 wrote the following 

On the 26th of February, 1867, 1 received the commission of Super- 
mtendeut of the Coast Survey This important service onginatcd MUth 
Hassler; but it received its oIReient organisation from Bache It 
is only necessary conscientiously and faithfully to follow in his footsteps, 
imitate his example, and develop his plans m the administration of the 
Survey To describe what the Supenntendent should do is simp^^ to 
describe what Bache actually performed The ease with which the 
survey has kept pace with the progress of art and science, oontnbu||ng 
moie than its full share, so that its many processes are regarded as the 
unsurpassed models of their kind, has most arisen from the sympathy 
of my predecessor for all that was new, and his acute discnmmation, 
which retained the improvement and rejected the fallacy 1 have 
before me the inspiration and example of my friend Bache. It is his 
organization. 1 have only to administer as he showed the way 
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The name of Alexander Dallaa Barhe does not raise very 
vivid memories in the minds of ph3rsicist8 of the present day 
Quite unlUileihat of Joseph Henry, a close associate, his researches 
were concerned with phenomena which have not fructified into 
topics of either ^reat practical or theoretical mterest. His con- 
tributions dealt largely with terrestrial magnetism, magnetic sur- 
veys and problems in weights and measures- -all of recognized 
fundamental importance, but nevertheless in departments of 
physics which neither then nor later could lie regarded as spectac- 
ular or especially productive of expanding knowledge 

Yet not alone American science, but the American nation 
as well, IS indebted to Bachc He was a pioneer on tins side of 
the water m the field of scientific orgamzation. Doubtless his 
mterest in this sphere was greatly whetted by an opportunity 
accorded him by the trustees of the newly founded Clirard College 
to visit Europe and study educational systems for the information 
of the board We may safely surmise that it was from this ex- 
tended visit and survey, in which he had occasion for discussion 
with many of the leading scientists of the old world, that Bache 
came to a clear appreciation of the value of an agency to advise 
the national government on scientific questions During the 
course of his European tour he undoubtedly became familiar with 
the official governmental functions of such groups as the Royal 
Society in England and the Academy m France, so that then were 
sown the seeds later to npeii into our own National Academy of 
Sciences. 

We can imagine that the need of such an institution in the 
Umted States formed a frequent topic of discussion between Bache 
and such close associates as Joseph Henry, Louis Agassiz, Asa 
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Gray and Benjamin Silliman. Thus, twelve yeare before iJie 
founding of the Academy, Bacbe delivered in Albany in 1851 an 
address as retiring president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in which he dwelt at length on the need 
of a national scientific organization of the kind the Academy was 
destined to be. The following excerpts from that paper seem 
worthy of quoting, even today 

But first a few observations on the ordinary modes of pro- 
moting science, m connexion with which, I would throw out for your 
consideration some reasons which mduce me to believe that an trulttuiton 
of science, 8upple?nentary to existing ones, ta much needed tn our country, 
to guide public action tn reference to aaenltfic matters 

It IS, I believe, a common mistake, to associate the idea of academical 
institutions with monarchial institutions We show in this, as in many 
other thmgs, the prejudice of our descent We have among us the two 
extremes of exaggerated nationality and of excessive imitation let us 
modify each by the other, and be wise A national institute is not 
necessary to Great Britain, with her nch and powerful universities 
Republican France has cherished her Institute, seeking rather to extend 
than to curtail its proportions One of the most ardent of republicans 
IS Its perpetual secretary Nor does the idea of a necessary con- 
nexion between centralization and an institution strike me as a vahd one 
Suppose an institute of which the members belong in turn to each of our 
widdy scattered States, working at their places of residence, and report- 
ing their results, meeting only at particular times, and for special pur- 
p(^; engaged in researches self-directed, or desired by the body, 
called for by Congress or by the Executive, who furnish the means for 
the inquiries. The detail of such an oigamzation could be marked out 
so as to secure efficiency without centralization, and constant labor 
with its appropnate results The pubhc treasury would be saved many 
times the support of such a council, by the sound advice which it would 
give in regai^ to the various projects which are constantly forced upon 
^eir notice, and in regard to which they are now compelled to decide 
without the knowledge which alone can ensure a wise conclusion The 
men of science who are at the seat of government either constantly or 
temporarily, are too much occupied in the special work which bdongs 
to their official occupations, to answer such a purpose, beudes, the 
additional responsibility which, if they were called together, they must 
necessarily bear, would prove too great a burthen, considering the famd 
zeal, and I might almost say fierceness, with which quesbons of mterest 
are pursued, and the very extraordmary means resorted to to Idling 
about a succesirful conclusion. 

Our country is makmg such rapid progress in material imi»ovement, 
that It IS impossible for mther the legudatiye or executive depwtments 
of our Government to avoid incidentaBy, if not directly, bring involved 
in the decision of such questions Without specification, it is easy to 
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see that there are few applications of science which do not bear cm the 
interests of commerce and navigaUon, naval or military concerns, the 
customs, the Iight-houses, the public lands, post-offices and post-roads, 
either directly or remotely If all examination is refused, the good is 
confounded with the bad, and the Government may lose a most important 
advantage If a decision is left to influence, or to imperfect knowledge, 
the worst consequences follow 

Such a body would supply a place not occupied by existmg institu- 
tions, and which our own is, from its temporary and voluntary character, 
not able to supply. 

Nothing, however, appears to have been done in political 
circles about Bache’s recommendation until 1863, and it may well 
have been the crisis of the Civil War which furnished the needed 
emphasis to jsrmg official action In addition to the scientific 
group winch discussed the national needs in science, frequently 
gathering at Bache’s house on Twentieth Street m Washington, 
another visitor was Senator Henry Wilson. Perhaps it was Wilson 
who supplied a ready political liaison 

Out of the dehberations of this small group arose a decision 
to create at first a scientific commission, and the then Secretary 
of the Navy, early in February 1863, appointed three members* 
Bache (Superintendent of the Coast Survey), Joseph Henry 
(Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution) and C'harles H Davis 
(Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department), to report 
on various “matters of science and art ’’ These experts considered 
many subjects and gave their opinion regarding them. 

Curiously enough, this so-called Permanent Commission was 
destined to pass virtually out of existence a few weeks later, for 
It was toward the end of the same month of February (1863) in 
which the Permanent Commission was appointed that a bill to 
incoiporate the National Academy of Sciences was brought before 
Congress. The bill was passed March 3, 1863, and was approved 
by President Lincoln on the same day As the leading scientific 
men m Washmgton at the time, Bache and Henry no doubt 
framed the provisions of the bill with the aid of such others as 
Charles H Davis, Louis Agassiz, and Senator Henry Wilson, and 
m this act framed the charter of the Academy Bache’s name 
appears fourth in tlie alpliabetical listmg of names and states of 
residence m the Act of Incorporation, and is followed by the 
designation, “at large” — one of four or five so draignated. 

If time permitted I should like to discuss at length the masterly 
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Hkill that the wording of the Charter exemph&es. Aside from a 
recital of the names of the original fifty members, it is a document 
of less than two hundred words. One section seven lines long 
provides for reports to Congress but gives the Academy complete 
independence concerning operating rules and the election of 
members. 

Another section, of less than a hundred words, provides that 
the Academy shall hold an annual meeting at some place of its 
own choosing within the Umted States It also imposes the 
obligation that . the Academy shall, whenever called upon 
by any department of the Government, investigate, examine, 
experiment and report upon any subject of science or art . . ” 
the actual expenses to be paid by Government but the Academy 
to receive . no compensation whatever for any services to 
the Government of the United States ” 

It 18 difficult for me to coni'eive of a more effective structure 
for insuring that at all times Government be m position to avail 
Itself of the most competent unbiased assistance wluch the depart- 
ments of knowledge represented in the Academy can provide. So 
long as the eminence of its membership is maintained, the Con- 
gressional Charter provides an almost impregnable citadel for 
disinterested service to the nation It is a shield against the pres- 
sures of expediency, influence and the thousand and one things 
which so frequently bedevil and thwart our group undertakings 

Dunng the temporary orgamzation in April 1863 of the m- 
corporators as members of the Academy, it was the feelmg, ex- 
pressed in action by the Academy, that each member should take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States of America and to the 
Academy. The form of oath agreed upon and administered to 
each member is quoted below 

I, , do solemnly affirm that 1 have never voluntarily borne 
arms against the United States since I have been a oitisen thereof; 
that I have voluntanly given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encourage- 
ment to persons engaged in armed hostihty thereto, that I have neither 
sought nor expect^ to exercise the functions of any office whatever, 
under any authority or pretended authority m hostihty to the Uniked 
States; that I have not yielded a voluntary support to any pretenued 
Government, Authority, power or constitution within the Umt^ States, 
hostile or immical thereto And 1 do further affirm that to the beet 
of my knowledge and ability I will sufiport and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic: that I 
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will beer true faith ood allegiance to the eame, that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation, or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Bo help me God 

After Senator Wilson had opened the first meeting, m April 
1863, Joseph Henry was asked to serve as chairman pro tem of 
the Academy during the organization proceedings At the same 
meeting, following the preliminary steps of organization, the 
Academy proceeded with the nomination and election of officers. 
Alexander Dallas Bache was the only nominee for the office of 
president, and on the first ballot was unanimously elected first 
president of the Academy. He was particularly qualified to hold 
this office, for > he was cognizant of all the considerations which 
had led to the Academy’s inception. 

As the first president and as a member of the organizmg com- 
mittee, Bache had to do also with the framing of the constitution 
and by-laws under which the Academy was to operate as the 
scientific advisory body to the Federal Government 

The Act of Incorporation provided for the division of the 
membership into classes During the first meeting of the Academy 
m New York, a committee on orgamzation was appointed, and 
Bache was one of those selected for membership on the committee 
In accordance with a mandate from the Academy, the committee 
divided the membership into classes. Class A^ Mathematics and 
Physics, was further divided into Section I (Mathematics) and 
Section II (Physics) To this latter Section of Class A, Bache 
was assigned, and he remained a member of this Section until his 
death in 1867 

One of the first (if not the first) government committees ap- 
pointed in the Academy was the Committee on Weights, Measures, 
and Coinage, to advise the Treasury. Bache was undoubtedly 
the best qualified member of the Academy to serve on this com- 
mittee, but as President of the Academy he would not appoint 
himself The Academy took matters into its own hands, however, 
and voted unanimously in favor of his acceptmg membership on 
the committee, and as he could not do otherwise, he accepted, 
and remained a member of the committee until his death. 

Although long in failing health, Bache attended and preuded 
at the meetings faithfully. His interest never waned during the 
few years which elapsed before his death in 1867. 
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In the early days of the Academy’s history, funds for c^iying 
on the operations of the Academy were inadequate; and Badhe 
was one of those who contributed each year from his pwsonal 
resources The desire to help others was a part of his nature, 
and, having in mind the conditions under which scientific reeearcb 
of the day was earned on, he bequeathed to the Academy its first 
grants-in-aid fund It accrued to the Academy after the death 
of his wife in 1871 The capital sum, which originally amounted 
to about $50,000.00, now totals $60,000.00 Dunng the sixty- 
nine years which have since elapsed, three hundred eighty-five 
grants, for the prosecution of researches m physical and natural 
science, have been made from the income Added together, the 
grants amount to $171,762 67; and the average amount of each 
grant is about $450 00. Thus Bache’s efforts on behalf of science 
have prospered and will, it seems likely, contmue to prove of 
meritorious service well into the future 
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In this meeting for the rommemoration of the life and work 
of Alexander Dallas Bache who, in addition to many other notable 
contributions, gave important stimulus to the scientific investiga- 
tion of geomagnetism in the United States, it seems appropriate 
at this point also to salute another great American for initiating 
the first scientific investigation of terrestrial electricity Nearly 
200 years ago, in June 1752, m this city, Franklin made his famous 
experiment with the kite m a thunder-cloud. The beauty and 
finesse of tlus experiment are impressive Although Dahbard in 
France had succeeded about one month earlier than Frankhn in 
collecting electricity from the air dunng a thunder-storm by using 
an iron rod one inch in diameter and 40 feet long, supported 
vertically and insulated from ground, he gave Frankhn credit 
for suggesting the experiment when a few days later he enthusi- 
astically reported to the French Academy that “Franklin’s idea 
ceases to be a conjecture, here it has become a reality ’’ 

Thus began the first epoch m the development of the science 
of atmospheric electricity, that branch of terrestrial electricity 
which deals with the electrical properties and electrical phenomena 
of the atmosphere 

The first epoch of another branch of terrestrial electricity began 

soon after the telegraph came into use when it was found that 

sometimes electnc currents, other than those used for sending 

signals, transgressed upon the wires In 1847 W H. Barlow, who 

was in charge of telegraph lines m England, observed that these 

transgressing currents appeared on all the hne^ at about the same 

time and he concluded that the Earth is the common source of 

these currents. This branch of terrestrial electricity, which may 

be Called geoelectricity, deals with the electrical properties of the 

noosmsiM w «bi aiouoam raiuwtoPBiciu. momT, 
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Earth and the electrical phenomena which transpire within the 
Earth. 

Manifestations, like these, of the natural electric currents m 
the Earth or conspicuous manifestations of electric forces at play 
in the atmosphere, such as lightning, St Elmo’s fire, etc., are of 
relatively infrequent occurrence, but electric forces are alwasrs at 
play in the atmosphere and m the Earth However, these are 
usually so feeble that they can lie “observed” only with the aid 
of suitable instruments and equipment 

There is a parallel m geomagnetism. Although the magnetic 
force at a given place seldom changes enough during short time- 
intervals to be noticeable with an ordinary compass, yet this force 
IS continuously changing by small amomits Observations of these 
inconspicuous phenomena of atmospheric electricity, geodectnoity, 
and geomagnetism reveal interesting relations between some phe- 
nomena in these three categories — ^relations which aid in an under- 
standing of certain effects in practical affairs which occasionally 
come to public attention The occasions to which I refer are 
usually called magnetic storms. Electromagnetic storms would 
be a better, although also an inadequate, designation 

A few selections from the case history of one of the most out- 
standing of these storms will provide illustrations of some relations 
between terrestrial electricity and geomagnetism. This storm 
began everywhere on the Earth at about 14 hours after midnight 
at Greenwich (9 a.m Eastern standard time), March 24, 1940 
During the latter part of that day there was much interference 
with wired communication-services, and with radio broadcasts, 
unprecedented obstruction of trans-Atlantic radio communication 
was reported , and most surprisingly, there occurred some interfer- 
ence with operations of a number of electric power-systems in the 
Umted States and Canada.' 

Magnetic records such as that obtained at the Carnegie 
Institution’s magnetic observatory near Huancayo, Peru (upper 
left of Fig 1) showed that this electromagnetic “storm” began 
everywhere shortly before 14 hours after Greenwich midnight and 
continued with remarkable activity f<v about 24 hours. a 

The activity of the electric currents in the Earth for the shme 
period at Huancayo is illustrated by the graph in the lower left 

‘ For a description of effects of this electromagnetie etonn on (a) etootne power- 
systems and (b) on commumcation-syBtema, see (a) W F Davidson, Bimn Bka 
/*u( BuU , 8 , 866-866, 874 (1940), ard (6) L W Oermaine, tM , 8, 867-868 (1940) 
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of Fig. 1, where a component (northward acting) of the electric 
force in the Earth is charted. Certain ptwts of corretqpondenoe 
between these two elements are readily seen. A oomparuon of 
the details of the electric record with those in the magnetic record 
IS not justified because the former is an imperfect representation 
of the earth-current. The recording mstrument was too sensitive 
for the present purpose; hence at intervals dunng this storm the 
values were greater than could be recorded, for example, daring 
the interval extending from before until after the time when the 
magnetic force was greatest. It was in this flood stage of the 
Earth’s electric currents that serious interference with the oper- 
ation of telegraph-systems and electric power-systems was ex- 
perienced This record furthermore does not show the more rapid 
fluctuations A more responsive recorder, m use at the Tucson 
Magnetic Observatory, recorded many rapid oscillations, not 
shown here, while some insensitive recorders which were put into 
service by the Western Union Telegraph Company and others 
dunng part of the storm indicated that the earth-current at times 
was probably more than one thousand times the normal intensity. 
For example, 800 volts difference of potential was measured be- 
tween the ground-contact at New York, New York, and that at 
Binghamton, New York, which are 140 miles apart, thus indicating 
a gradient of 6.7 volts per mile. A somewhat greater intensity 
(10 volts per mile) was estimated by W. F. Davidson, as necessary 
to cause the interference observed on power-transmission lines. 
A greater earth-current intensity than this has been reported only 
once, namely, between New York, New York, and Ehaabeth, 
New Jersey, on July 16, 1892, when an isolated measurement 
indicated an average potential-gradient of about 14 volts per mile 
between New York and Ehsabeth 

Smaller effects of this sort are well known to telegraph operators 
and, 1 have been told tliat, sometimes they allude to these as “an 
aurora on the hne “ Indeed at such times auroras are likely to be 
observed at places far from the sone of maximum auroral fre- 
quency, but the auroras are certainly not directly related teethe 
disturbance of the telegraph. 0 

Althoujdi the records obtamed during this storm illustrate a 
correspondence generally found between the disturbances of the 
electric currents m the Earth and the geomagnetic disturbances 
at the Earth’s surface, they also show that riiere is no con^ieuous 
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correspondence between the magnetic disturbances and disturb- 
ances of the electric force, or of the electric propolies, in the 
atmosphere near the Earth. The lowermost graph m the right- 
hand side of Fig. 1 represents the vertical electric force, or potential- 
gradient, in the atmosphere near the Earth for the same period as 
that for the graphs which have already been exammed. Up until 
about 17‘'.5 there are no prominent departures from the usual type 
of such records even though the electromagnetic “storm” had been 
in progress about 3.5 hours, during the last two of which it was in 
its most intense stage. The disturbance of potential-gradient 
shown in the latter part of that graph (17’‘.5 to 20'') is the result 
of a small local thunder-storm, such as occur so frequently in the 
vicinity of the Huancayo Magnetic Observatory, and hence this 
portion cannot be compared with the magnetic and earth-current 
records. That thunder-storms are not closely related to these 
electromagnetic storms is evident from the well-knovm and 
fortunate circumstance that thunder-storms do not occur simul- 
taneously everywhere on the Earth. 

The graph just above that for potential-gradient is the record 
of the electrical conductivity of the air near the Earth’s surface — 
that part which depends upon the presence of negative ions, hence 
the term “negative conductivity ” A correspondmg record of 
“positive” conductivity — that which depends on positive ions — 
was also obtained but since the two are of similar character the 
one shown here is adequate to illustrate the fact that no conspicu- 
ous effect in the electrical conductivity of the air near the Earth 
is manifested during one of these electromagnetic storms Fur- 
thermore, since the value of potential multiplied by the value of 
the total air-conductivity (positive conductivity plus negative 
conductivity) gives a value of the electric current which flows 
from the atmosphere to the Earth (or at times in the opposite 
direction) it follows that the electric current from air to Earth 
also suffers no conspicuous change durmg electromagnetic dis- 
turbances. Such observations constitute one reason for inferring 
that the electno phenomena and electric properties of the lower 
atmosphere, probably up to an altitude of more than 20 km, are 
not mvolv^ to an important extent in these electromagnetic 
duturbanoes. 

However, it was suspected long ago that electrical pr<^perties 
and forces somewhere up in the atmosphere are fundamentally 
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involved in some of the ma^etic vanatioDB. Balfoxir Stewart in 
1882 concluded that the diurnal variation in geomagnetism should 
be attributed to systems of electric current located smnewhere in 
the atmosphere. He recognized that this required that the elec- 
trical conductivity of the air there be quite large and, although 
practically nothing was known about the electrical conductivity 
of air at that time, he thought tiiat the phenomena pcdar 
lights and certam experiments made in the laboratory showed 
that air at the low pressure which prevails in the high atmosphere 
may become a good conductor of electricity. Nevmtheless this 
was an obstacle in the way of his theory. But the need for a 
theory of this sort became even more urgent when Sir Arthur 
Schuster, six years later, by quantitative analyris, corroborated 
Stewart’s conclusion, that the primary ongm of the diurnal 
magnetic variations is not withm the Earth. A few years later 
the introduction, by J. J. Thomson and his collaborators, of the 
concept of ions in gases, opened the way for the development of 
the present understanding of the conduction of electricity in air 
and other gases. With that the postulated high conductivity in 
the upper atmosphere seemed more plausible. 

Further evidence that the electrical conductivity of air in the 
higher atmosphere is remarkably luge was provided by early 
experience with radio telegraphy. ProfessOT Kennelly of Harvard 
and Oliver Heaviside, British engineer, independently concluded 
in 1902 that, in order to account for the fact that radio messages 
were received at unexpectedly great distances from the sending 
station, it was necessary to assume that the conductivity of some 
region of the high atmosphere was so great that radio waves are 
reflected back toward the Earth and thus reach beyond what 
would otherwise be the radio horison. Professor Kennelly esti- 
mated the altitude of this reflecting surface to be about M km, 
which IS close to later measurements. 

In recent years methods and equipment have been developed, 
and are now in use at a number of places, for obtaining automatic 
records which provide a measure of the ^ecrive altitudes ^ the 
highly conducting strata — for now it is known that ther^are 
several of these at different altitudes— and of the maximum con- 
centration of ions in these strata. Frmn such measurements it 
appears that the concentration of ions, and the corresponding con- 
ductivity, is great enough to admit a theory which has been 
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developed more or less along the lines suggested by Balfour 
Stewart. 

The character of the variation of the nn>.«miini lon-conoentra- 
tion, or ion-Klensity, of the high atmosphere in the uppermost of 
these strata, during part of the electromagnetic storm of March 
24, is represented by the graph m the upper right-hand part of 
Fig. 1. The ordinate there reprints the ratio of the tnR^nnim 
lon-density on the disturbed day to the maximum ion-density at 
the corresponding time on an un^turbed day. The magnitude of 
the changes during the more intense part of the storm is impres- 
sive. Interest in this is enhanced by the fact that it is a record 
of a result produced at a very high altitude m the atmosphere. 
The altitude of this layer, on a normal day at Huanoayo, ranges 
between 300 and 400 km but as Mr. Berkner, who kindly provided 
the data for this graph, will show in his address (page 309), it varied 
considerably during this storm. 

Another electrical aspect of the atmosphere which was regis- 
tered simultaneously with all the other elements exhibited here, 
namely, the intensity of the cosmic radiation, varied m the manner 
shown in Fig. 2. Beginning early on March 23 and mctending 



Fra 8 CXmidIo radiation, Huancajro Magnetio Obeervatoiy, during 
magnotlo storm of Mardi 23-35, 1040 

into March 26 the percentage-departure from the mean intensity 
of the cosmic radiation is there charted. At about the b^pnning 
of the storm (14'‘ GMT) the intensity fdl below normal and con- 
tinued with diminished intensity throughout the following day. 
The ipieatest diminution is about three per cent, l^is is an 
interesting relation with geomagnetism whi^ may be passed with- 
out furthw comment because it will doubtless be discussed in the 
neitt session of the program. 
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In tins ])rief oiithne of the case hibtoiy of the electromagnetic 
stoim of March 24-25, 1940, some relations between terrestnal- 
clcctnc phenomena and properties and phenomena in geomagnet- 
ism have been cited oi illustrated The association of polar lights, 
oi auroras, with electromagnetic storms, the changes in the electric 
properties of the high atmosphere (ionosphere) at such times, 
which involve deterioiation of the imrror-like reflection of radio 
waves from the ionosphere hack to lOaith, and the diminution of 
the intensity of cosmic radiation, are features which will be dis- 
cussed by other speakcis The rest of this discussion therefoie 
may be restricted to terrestnal-elcetrie phenomena and prop- 
erties, of the lower atinospheie and of the hlartli, in relation to 
geomagnetism 

The fact that no conspicuous changes in the electric force or 
in the electric conductivity of the lower atmosphere have been 
observed during electromagnetic storms has already been men- 
tioned The question whether there may be some minor changes 
is not vet settled A few investigators have repoited what they 
legard as e\idcn<*e of such effects but there are important conflicts 
between the several lines of evidence Apparently, any such 
effects will be definitely revealed only by more elaborate statistical 
analyses IJeapitc the fact tliat no positive relationships between 
the teirestnal-electric phenomena of the lower atmosphere and 
geomagnetism have been established, knowledge of the former has 
played an important r6lc in the development — or more correctly, 
the restriction — of explanations of the phenomena of geomagnet- 
ism Thus several explanations which have been proposed to 
explain the general inagnctic held of the I'larth, or to explain 
special aspects of that field, have had to be abandoned because 
tliey implK’d the existence of vertical electric currents in the lower 
atmosphere of a magnitude many many times that found from 
atmospheric-electric measurements 

In contrast to the electiic phenomena in the lower atmosphere, 
the electric cunents within the Eaitli, as already indicated, bear 
a close relation to temporal changes m geomagnetism Tlie 
“stormy” periods foi the earth-currents correspond closely n^th 
those of geomagnetism This as well as the fact that many of 
these storms are world-wide m scope and run a similar course 
everywhere simultaneously, is illustrated by Figs. 3 and 4 

The graphs m these figures aic copies of records obtained at 





Fio 3 Earth-rurrant records, storm Apnl 30 to May 2, 1033 



Fig 4 Geomagnetic records, storm Apn] 30 to May 2, 1933 


four placos ranging in latitude from 65“ north to 30“ Houth during 
15" GMT, April 30, to 06" GMT, May 2, 1933 In Fig 3 two 
componentH of the horizontal electric potential-gradient m the 
Earth arc shown for each place These are designated as “north- 
ward earth-current” and “eastward earth-current ” The sig- 
nificance of these terms may be brought out by the follofrmg 
example If the recorded value of the components is greater than 
the mean (above the mean position on the graph) at a given instant 
then the current in the Earth, corresponding to the measured 
gradient components, flows in a northeasterly direction, and if 
the northward component is positive (above the mean position) 
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while the cant ward component is negative (below the mean posi- 
tion) the current flows in a northwesterly direction The ampli- 
tude of deflections from the mean are in a hxed relation to the 
intensity of the current at a given place but the amplitudes for one 
place cannot be compared with those for another without taking 
into account tlie electrical conductivity of the Earth It may be 
mentioned here that the direction of the current in the Earth 
doubtless vanes somewliat from normal from place to place on 
aciount of the irregular distribution of the electrical conductivity 
of the Earth and that the distribution of electncal conductivity 
to depths of many miles in the Eaith is a factor of importance 
for some aspects of geomagnetism The complexity introduced 
by irregularities in the distribution of conductivity does not 
ntfect the times of occuircncc of the disturbances in earth-currents 
As IS to be seen from Fig 3, the ihsturbances at different places 
correspond quite closely in time They also correspond well with 
the peiiods of magnetic disturbance shown m Fig 4 by the repro- 
ductions of records of the hoiizontal magnetic intensity 

These cxtraoidinary world-wide electric and magnetic impulses, 
which occur irrespective of daylight or darkness, in fair or foul 
weather, are howcvei apparently related to activity on the Sun 
because it is found that they generally are moie frequent m years 
when sunspots are more numerous Another md'cation of the 
relation to solai activity is the fact that these electromagnetic 
impulbes tend to recur after an mteival of about 27 days — close 
to the period of the Sun’s rotation and dehnitely less than a lunar 
1 evolution Other less intense electromagnetic impulses also wax 
and wane with the sunspot-cs'cle Fig 5 is an illustration of the 
lattei The polar lights also appear to lie dependent upon solar 
activity in about the same way as these several electromagiietn 
phenomena, and evidence accumulated m the last two decades 
from effects in radio transmission, or from special radio experi- 
ments, appears to show that the electrical conductivity of the high 
atmosphere depends, in a similar way, upon solar activity 

In contrast to the impulsive electromagnetic phenomena which 
have just been reviewed there is a more regular tranquil aspect 
Both the electric gradient in the Eaith and the magnetic force 
vni y m a fairly regular manner during the day (diurnal variation) 
Although some impulsive movements occur at irregular intervals 
nearly every day yet on so-called “quiet” days, these are so feeble 
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Fio 5 Dependence of electromaRnetic vanotions upon solar activity 


that the gross features of the regular diurnal variation can be seen 
in the lecord for an individual day Such is the case for the 
records of the two earth-current components registered at the 
Tucson Magnetic Observatory of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, on January 9 to 11, 1933, which are exhibited 
in Fig 6. At night the variation is small but in the forenoon the 
electnc gradient in the Earth increases to a maximum at which 
time the earth-current at Tucson flows in a northeasterly direction. 
Following tills the gradient decreases and shortly before neon 
reverses direction until shortly after noon a maximum currant- 
intensity is again reached but this is directed roughly toward ^e 
southwest. There is another cycle much like this but the mm- 
mum current-intensity is less. If the average ordinate for each 
hour IS taken from such records and the mean of those for each of 
the 24 hours of the day is obtained for a period of a month or a 
year and charted, the graph is more regular, and is more suitable 
for quantitative study 
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Fra 6 Houri> values of northerl> and easter]> ea^th•<^U]Tent potential-gradient m three successive (Januar>) cahn days at 

Tucson, Arizona 
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T}ie average character of the diurnal variation, for each of 
three different places [Berlin (Germany), Ebro Observatory (Tor- 
tosa, Spain), and the Watheroo Magnetic Observatory (Western 
Austraha)], is shown in Fig. 7 by a full-bne graph derived in the 
manner just indicated. The broken-line graphs in Fig. 7 were 
calculated with the aid of formuln developed by S Chapman and 
T. T. Whitehead. These formulse are essentially the quantitative 
expression of a corollary of the Balfour Stewart theory for the 
diurnal variation m geomagnetism as developed in quantitative 
form by Schuster and amplified by Chapman. Considering the 
fact that in the development of these formulse no account was 
taken of those irregularities in the structure of the Earth’s crust 
which present great contrasts m electrical conductivity and thus 
certainly distort the electric flow, it seems that the agreement of 
the graphs for the calculated values with those for the observed 
values is good enough to justify the conclusion that m the mam 
the diurnal variation in the earth-current and that in geomagnet- 
ism are two electromagnetic mamfestations of electric current- 
systems m the high atmosphere 

Thus far in speaking of the diurnal variation of both earth- 
currents and geomagnetism no mention has been made of an 
interesting influence of the Moon on these phenomena The 
latter is eliminated when mean values of the measured elements 
are formed, for each hour of the solar day, over a long penod, 
say a year or more. The result then represents only the average 
solar diurnal variation. But if mean values are formed m a manner 
similar to the foregoing for the respective hours of the lunar day 
then in a long series the solar diurnal variation is ehminated and 
the result represents the average lunar diurnal variation. This 
lunar component has a much smaller amplitude than the solar 
component but it is a well-determined component of the diurnal 
variation of both earth-currents and geomagnetism. This com- 
ponent is attributed to tidal action of the Moon upon the high 
atmosphere, which moves the h^ly conductmg air back and 
forth across the magnetic lines of force of the permanent magnetic 
field of the Earth, and thus an electno current is generated m t|ht 
region, Similarly winds of other than tidal orig^ doubtless play 
a rdle in generating the electric currents to which the solar diurnal 
variations may be attributed. Fig. 8 is designed to convey a 
conception of the electric current-system in the hi^ atmosphere to 
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Fn 7 CompAriion of theoratinl and obaerved diumol vanabon of oarth* 
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Fio 8 Etectneai circulation in the high atmoaphere deduced from 
magnetic diurnal vaiiation (after Bartele) 


which the solar diurnal variation in geomagnetism is attributed 
In fact, it is derived from the latter. 

Fig 8 18 a map of the current-system at the time of equmox 
as viewed from tlie direction of the Sun. The position at the 
center of the map is always directly under the Sun. Between 
two adjacent lines 10,000 amperes of current flow in the direction 
of the arrows The large whirl of current m the upper center hes 
over the Northern Hemisphere and gives rise to a magnetic field 
of opposite sign to the corresponding whirl m the lower part which 
lies over the Southern Hemisphere. In both cases the vertical 
component of this field opposes the vertical component of the 
Earth’s permanent field, the diimnution being greatest at plai^ 
which happen to be under the centers of these whirls. The Eaifh 
rotates within the system; hence, a place which at about 11 ▲.>!. 
was under the center of the principal whirl A of the Northern 
Hemisphere would be under the center of the romor whirl B at 
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about 6 pm, and since the current here circulates in the opporite 
direction an observer would then observe an increase in the 
vertical magnetic force Thus as the Earth rotates while this 
system remauis fixed, in respect to the Sun, geomagnetic variations 
which follow a regular daily schedule occur everywhere. How- 
ever, the rotatmg Earth and the fixed current-system provide all 
the elements for a dynamo, in which the current-systems. A, A', 
B, and B', provide the poles, and the Earth serves as the armature. 
Obviously then currents must be generated m the Earth. These 
earth-currents in turn give rise to a magnetic field at the Earth’s 
surface which, as is found from analyses of data for the diurnal vari- 
ation of geomagnetism, has an average strength of about one-third 
that of the currents in the high atmosphere. The net diurnal 
magnetic variations are therefore a composite, part arising from 
the external current-system and part from the internal current- 
system (earth-currents). 

A map of this mternal current-system, based on measurements 
of the horizontal electric gradient in the Earth, is shown in Fig 9. 
Here the lines of current-flow have a similar significance to those 
in Fig. 8, but, while these are drawn so that the amount of current 
wluoh flows between any a<jjacent pair of solid lines is everywhere 
the same, that amount is not known. This map serves chiefly 
to show the position of the several electric whirls and the relative 
mtensity of cuzTfsnt and its direction of flow. Of course, the 
actual current-system is more complicated than is indicated here, 
chiefly because of the very irregular distribution in the Earth of 
good and bad conductors of electncity However, this is thought 
to represent approxunately the more prominent features of the 
electric current-system in the Earth on so-called quiet days, and 
presents an integrated view of that aspect of terrestrial electricity 
in which investigation of the relations to geomagnetism have 
made the greatest advance. 



THE MAGNETIC SURVEY OF THE UNITED STATES 
N. H HECK 

Chiefs Division of Oeomagnetism and SeisnioloK}^ U'nfted States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 

(Read February 14t Sytnpaetum on OeoniayneUsvi) 

Many of the papers in this symposium deal with outgrowths 
of the developments initiated in Philadelphia 100 years ago by 
Alexander Dallas Bache, which either were not recognized to be 
associated with the earth’s magnetism or were not then dreamed 
of The magnetic survey of the United States, on the other hand, 
was practically started by Bache and theie has been no break 
in its continuit 3 ’- 

A limited number of magnetic observations had been made 
with reasonable accuracy in connection with land sur\'e>s and a 
few for the purpose of the magnetic survey had been made when 
he became superintendent of the Coast Survey m Decemlier 1843 
Shortly after, in addition to his scienttfie interest in this work, he 
recognized the practical importance in connection with navigation 

It IS interesting to note that the impulse to development of 
scientific work m both astronomy and geomagnetism came from 
the same source —the practical needs of navigation It is to 
Bache's credit that he went beyond the immediate pressing needs 
and at least began the scientific attack on the problems of the 
magnetic survey of the United States By 1855 it was possible 
to prepare lines of equal declination or isogonic lines, for the coasts 
of the United States for 1860 (Fig 1) and within a few years after 
his death, the 1870 map showed isogomc lines for all of the country 
except the western plains and part of the Rocky Mountains The 
lines were much smoothed and uncertam, but the basis for present- 
day practice was there. By 1875 the lines were giv'-en for the whole 
country (Fig 2) and in 1885 maps appeared for all the elements, 
but with still great unevenness of distribution of stations In 
1900 maps were again prepared for all the elements but manj-^ 
lines were dotted as uncertain and approximate rates of change 
were shown. By 1902 the present practice regarding maps was 
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adopted, and the rapid increase in observations began to give 
significance to the maps This is illustrated by the most recently 
published map, that for 1935 (Fig. 3) 

While much of the development after Bache’s death is to be 
credited to C. A Schott, L A Bauer, R L Fans, D. L. Hazard 
and others, it is true that Bache started the work with vision and 
with foresight of problems which time did not permit him to solve 
and some of which indeed are not yet fully solved 

Bache not only spent much time studying the Girard College 
results but was responsible for the installation of a magnetic 
observatory at Key West, Florida, in 1860, where we would like 
to have one today The value of his broad viewpoint is evident 
from the success of the plan proposed and partly executed by L. 
A Bauer under the general direction of Henry F Pritchett for 
five observatories, all with similar equipment, and the occupation 
of magnetic stations, at least one in every county, preferably at 
the county seat All this provided essential preparation for the 
work of Bauer and Fleming in developing the world-vnde attack 
on the problems of geomagnetism by the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism of the C'arnegie Institution of Washmgton There 
has ever since been close cooperation between the two orgamza- 
tioiis and certain essential public services could not have ,been 
provided without it 

We have then the picture of a few observations near the coasts 
to meet the needs for mfoi matron for the nautical chart with 
gradual extension into the interior, aided by special surveys, such 
as those by L A Bauer in Maryland, F E Nipher in Missouri, 
and by the State Geological Survey of North Carohna in coopera- 
tion with the Coast and Geodetic Survey Then in 1899 came 
the plan for extending the survey to all parts of the country and 
territories and island possessions During the penod from 1860- 
1899, there was at one place in the Umted States a magnetic 
observatory in operation though the place was shifted a number 
of times (see p 239) ‘ The extended plan provided for 2 observa- 
tories in the Umted States proper — Maryland (Cheltenham dear 
D C ), and Kansas (Baldwin) — one each m Puerto Rico (Viequ||), 
Alaska (Sitka), and Hawaii (near Ewa, Oahu). In 1909 an ob- 
servatory in Arizona replaced that in Kansas, and in 1926 the 
Puerto Rico observatory was moved to the vicinity of San Juan. 

* H E MoComb, Gmmagnotic Obiiervatoriw and Instnimenta, Proe Amer PlnlM 
Sar,Bi 23fr-25a (1941) 
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Fig 3 Line« of equal magnetir declination and of equal annual changfe in United State? for 1935 
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Tlie survey of the entire United States has been a major 
undertaking The occupation and maintenance of enough sta- 
tions for an area of 3,000,000 square miles of the continental 
United States, not to mention Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pine Islands, and smaller island groups, has required thousands of 
observations For the United States proper, most of the expansion 
was between 1899 and 1918 Since that time, pnncipal stress 
has been laid on maintenance 

The purpose of the magnetic survey of the United States is to 
know for any given period what is the magnetic distribution, 
to find the secular change over a given period — usually 5 years; 
to establish new stations , to replace those which have been destroyed 
or have become unsuitable for magnetic observations; and to 
survey regions of magnetic anomaly The magnetic survey of 
the United Stales and of regions under its juridisdiction consists 
of observations of all the magnetic elements at most stations and 
declination only at others, and the operation of magnetic observa- 
tories at which are obtained continuous photographic records of 
the various changes in geomagnetism 

Magnetw Stations A magnetic station consists of a marker, 
usually a small concrete monument in the top of which a bronze 
disk IS inserted to indicate its purpose and to mark the exact 
point over which the observation is made In addition, there 
must be an object or objects at some distance whose true azimuths 
are known in order to obtain declination Observations are made 
of dechnation, dip, and horizontal intensity. From these obser- 
vations, vertical intensity and total intensity can be deduced A 
magnetic observatory consists of a group of buildings well provided 
with observation piers on which are mounted both variation 
instruments for recording continuously the changes in all elements 
and absolute instruments with which observations are made at 
regular intervals so that the continuous observations can be made 
absolute — that is, expressed in absolute umts — ^and also so that 
the performance of the various instruments can be checked 

All survey and boundary monuments are subject to loss 
primarily through extension of cmhzation, especially construcflon 
work of all kinds, and changes due to nature, as floods, earth- 
quakes, and erosion Many of them can be replaced if lost. 
The magnetic station is subject to another source of loss — the 
introduction of magnetic material or of electric direct currents 
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Erection of buildings nearby, dumps contaimng iron or steel, 
underground pipes, and direct current installation even at a 
distance if there is leakage, make an otherwise satihfactorv station 
useless, and replacement must be at a new site 

For these reasons the selection of magnetic stations at county 
seats — while logical in the days of tram and wagon travel and 
when the requirement that county surveyors should yearly test 
their magnetic compasses was important — was poor from the 
viewpoint of stations free from artificial magnetic disturbance 
and their preservation in that condition 

An attempt has been made to use tnangulation stations of the 
widely expanded net in recent years These stations have the 
advantage of being located accurately and of having convement 
azimuth marks so that the observer does not have to make any 
astronomical observations However, though having the ad- 
vantage of being m the open country, many are placed too near 
to roads whose passing traffic affects the magnetic held observed 
The most recent idea is to have a limited number of sites 
chosen with special caie both for present and future effects 

The measurement of magnetism more resembles that of the 
weather than the observations ordinarily made in survevmg 
The, quantity being measured is constantly changing both m a 
partly sj-stematic and partly irregular way Some of the ir- 
regular changes are large and sudden The observations at any 
point have only limited significance if the> cannot be coordinated 
with others and the device is adopted of reducing the observations 
to a given epoch In this way only can magnetic maps be made 
Further, at times there may be considerable cliange during the 
period of observation For both these pui poses continuous obser- 
vations are needed somewhere in the general region of the field 
survey. In practice corrections for diurnal variation of the decli- 
nation are deduced from an observatory, m many cases at a dis- 
tance, or from more than one observatory The corrections on 
quiet days are satisfactory from a single observatory for an area 
the size of Great Biitain, say withm a radius of 300 imles V 
Vaoquier (1), of the Gulf Research and Development Company, 
has made an investigation of vertical intensity in the Umted 
SiHates and finds that distance at which contmuous observations 
apply, varies with conditions and may be very small. The actual 
distances between observatories of the C^ast and Geodetic Survey 
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range from 1700 to 2700 A general picture of their distri- 

bution in (*onjunction with similar observatories in the Western 
Hemisphere is depicted in Fig 4 In interpolating the correction 
for a given station the value deduced from that at one or more 
observatories is adopted While not a satisfactory practice, the 
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distribution of observatories is fairly good if we include t^e 
Canadian observatories at Agincourt near Toronto and at Mea- 
nook, north of Edmonton, Alberta, which contribute as much to 
the work in the United States as they receive from observations 
at Cheltenham and Sitka However, the corrections at stations 
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far from these observatories are uncertain For this reason there 
IS now in the process of development a portable observatory 
which can be taken to twenty oi thirty places in the Umted 
States, and operated for several weeks while the survey of the 
surrounding area is being made, thus furnishing better control 
for diurnal variation corrections and reductions to mean values. 

Absolute determination of vertical intensity There is a 
problem in the magnetic survey which had no practical importance 
until recent years and is yet unsolved except m England and 
Denmark This is the measurement of absolute vertical intensity 
with the same accuracy with which differences m vertical intensity 
from place to place can he measured The reasons for this are 
primarily instrumental The importance lies m the fact tliat if 
satisfactory absolute values were available, a vertical intensity 
map of the count rv in considerable detail could be made from 
various sources such as State (Geological Surveys (Missouri, for 
example) and various commercial organizations might l>e willing 
to release information that has lost commercial significance The 
point IS that these various survejs cannot be combineil to form 
part of a national survey without absolute control 

Recent attempts have lieeii made to solve this problem isipe- 
cially by E \ Johnson of the Department of Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism, C'arnegie Institution of Washington, and V Vacquicr, and 
it IS hoped that eventually it will be solved 

It IS fortunate that in addition to vertical intensity being the 
element best suited to give information aliout magnetic anomalies 
the disturbance changes in this element m latitudes where most 
of the work is done are less than for the other elements This 
advantage decreases, however, with increased distance from the 
magnetic equator 

Secular Change A magnetic survey is not like a geodetic 
survey While having definite value in fixing the situation at a 
given time, it is ephemeral, in fact, there are changes before the 
map IS published The slow change of average values with time 
over a period of years is known as secular change Observatory 
records show that this change is irregular and the rate of change 
varies with time Secular change of magnetic decimation at 
United States observatories is shown in Fig 5 In practice, repeat 
observations are made at many stations throughout the country 
and the best possible adjustment is made to get the rates of change 
over a five-year period. 
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OCCUINATION 

Fig 5 Secular variation at U S obaervatonea 

It IS of interest that the standard tables for secular change 
published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey begin with 1845 or 
early in Bache’s caicer as superintendent of the Coast Survey 
One of the practical uses of knowledge of secular variation is 
to derive the values of the magnetic elements at a given place and 
at any time in the past for which mformation is available Many 
persons, including county surveyors, have made the erroneous 
assumption of uniform rates of change in one direction. Fig. 6 
shows the successive positions of the line of no change at ten-year 
intervals and that for many years the change was rather uniform — 
at least it could be fairly well predicted and Schott did so In 
1900 a sudden change occurred and the line instead of bemg north- 
south became approximately cast-west Then about 1935 a tend- 
ency to form a closed loop or focus began to develop. The results 
for 1940 just becoming available, indicate that this tendency 
still persists and is apparently developing 

We do not know the fundamental reason for this change, bu| 
it IS part of a world-wide phenomenon, as illustrated in Fig. f. 
The lines of equal annual change or isopors were prepared by Fiske 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington for the penod of 1920. 
The maxima are known as isoponc foci The positions of the 
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Fig 7 Isoponc chart for declination (lines of equal aiuiual change) approximate epoch 1920-1925 (After Fiske) 
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iwpors m the United States are influenced by the South American 
focus. It 18 shown by the Fiske map and by later data obtamed 
for 1935 for South Africa that both the position and the amount 
of maximum of such foci change with time 

In spite of certain defects m our program and the more intensive 
work in Europe, the United States u> the largest area over which 
repeat observations have been made for a period of 40 years with 
similar methods and standards of accuracy and for five-year 
periods. 



Magnetic Anomalies If the earth were uniformly magnetized, 
all iso-magnetic lines would be regular and values could be readily 
deduced from one place to another However, the fact that this 
18 not so IS both an advantage and a disadvantage It is this lack 
of uniformity of magnetization that makes possible the magnetic 
method of exploration for oil and useful nunerah or the deter- 
mination of broad geological structure While magnetic deposits 
on a large or small scale are quite as normal as their absence, such 
an awa is called a magnetic anomal\ The effects may range 
from detectible small differences to local magnetic poles, as in 
Siberia and Alaska. Isogomc lines in the vicimty of Port Snettis- 
ham, southeast Alaska, are shown in Fig 9 while Fig 10 illustrates 
the Kursk anomaly in Siberia The anomalies may be highly 
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localized or spread over extended areas Surveys of volcanic 
areas have been made in Japan and Guatemala 

Though some areas have been thoroughly examined, moet 
areas are partiallv unexplored In northern Delaware and just 
west of Washington, D C , there are known areas of moderate 
disturbance Missouri has large disturbed areas Areas of ex- 
tended anomalies because of recent or ancient lava flows on a 
large scale are included in northwestern United States and many 
parts of Alaska, including the Aleutian Islands group Much of 
the information comes from declination surveys by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the inference is that there are many unde- 
tected areas back from the coast 

In making magnetic observations in the field, special care 
must be taken to note the height of the instrument above the 
ground Chapman and Bartels (2) state that if this precaution 
IS taken, secular change will be found to be the same m disturbed 
areas as at undisturbed stations in the vicmity In a highly 
disturbed region it is not necessary, except in relation to secular 
variation, to attempt to attain the customary accuracy 

Dxatnhutum of Magnetic SteUwm About 7000 stations liave 
been occupied in the United States of which perhaps 4000 were 
well marked stations with all tliree elements observed, and possibly 
1500 of these are now usable Many of the stations were occuined 
during the period of expansion of the survey, 1899-1918, and have 
disappeared or are no longer magnetically suitable To indicate 
present conditions, an examination within the past year mdicates 
that there is an area of about 15,000 square miles in California 
and Nevada in which all previous repeat stations have become 
useless 

Compared with many countnes of Europe prior to 1939 the 
survey is quite inadequate in certain regions Chapman and 
Bartels (2) hst a hrst-order survey as having stations 20-40 km 
apart For secular change, the past practice has been to occupy 
every 5 years from 150 to 200 stations scattered more or less uni- 
formly in all parts of the country These are necessarily occupW 
at various times during the five-year period The ideal plan vlis 
that followed by Denmark of occupying about 8 stations at the 
close of a five-year period but this is not practicable with an area 
of 3,000,000 square miles, not to mention Alaska and other non- 
oontinental areas which require determination of secular change 
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There are variations in the length of the working season in diflerent 
parts of so large an area and limited funds permit the use of not 
more than two held parties as a rule 

In Alaska the problems aie similar, with the added diflieultv 
that work must be done in a very short season, that magnetic 
changes are often large and rapid, that azimuths are more difficult 
to obtain, and finally transportation is difficult Duniig the past 
two years the ten-year repeat survey was made chiefly bv aero- 
plane, including visit to Point Barrow where observations were 
made in June under truly^ Arctic conditions, as illustrated in 
Fig 11 The scope of tlie survey is thus mueh extended but still 
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is limited by the availability of landmg fields liack of recent 
Polar expeditions has handicapped determination of secular change 
in northern Alaska 

In Alaska the practice of hydrographic and topographic parties 
(which operate in general along the coast) of making dechnation 
observations at frequent intervals is specially important and has 
led to the discovery and development of a number of large anoma- 
lies, both in area and intensity Those that have been found 
indicate that there are many more in the great unexplored areas 

Puerto Rico and Hawaii have quite different weatlier condi- 
tions from Alaska and observations can be made at any time. 
However, in both cases, especially the latter, there are, because 
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of volcanic formation, only a few places covered deep enough with 
coral to minimize the magnetic effects of lava. In both cases 
secular change is largely taken care of by the observatories which 
are located at undisturbed sites 

In Bache’s time the magnetic survey at sea had not been 
conceived of except that vessels reported the magnetic variations 
during cruises — the results being more accurate than now obtained 
from the ordinary vessel because they were then built of wood 
Values for the coastal charts were deduced as today from the land 
It was recognized that serious errors were thus introduced, but 
the method remained unchanged till the cruises of the vessels of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington — the partially non- 
magnetic Galilee and the non-magnetic Carnegie — gave really 
good values An important step in the development was the 
work of Bauer and Faris aboard vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 

When vessels of steel construction came into use, magnetic 
observations at sea were abandoned by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, except for investigation of areas of large anomaly 

During the cruises of the Carnegie enough observations were 
obtained in the United States waters to give fairly good control 
of the secular change, and various Arctic cruises, particularly 
those of Amundsen, performed the same function for Alaska. At 
present no observations at sea are being made or have been made 
since 1929, and the prospects of the Research becoming available 
are very slight We have reverted to the earliest practice used 
in Bache’s time of extrapolating curves based on shore observa- 
tions This IS particularly unsatisfactory in regions of magnetic 
anomalies For example, the Carnegie's observations in the 
general region of the Aleutian Islands did not fit in ^rell with the 
shore results 

As a makeshift, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has made some 
declination observations in a whaleboat in the Gulf of Mexico 
with surveying vessel operating in the immediate vicinity The 
results were fairly satisfactory, but application has to be limited 
to specially favorable conditions The results are significanti^m 
connection with the surveys in the Baltic Sea by Sweden and 
Finland, which resulted in detailed surveys of all elements over 
a water area. 

The data are made available m the form of maps and publica- 
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tions. Declination maps are lasued for the Umted States and 
immediately adjacent parts of Canada and Mexico every five 
years, as for example, January 1, 1940, now in preparation Maps 
of all the elements are issued every ten years. The repeat pro- 
grams are earned out so as to provide the best possible data 
In spite of the impossibility of having the observations near 
the end of the period, an effort is made to approximate this, 
especially by making observations right through the course of the 
year for which the chart is to be published This delays issue of 
the maps somewhat but is unavoidable if the chart is to have rea- 
sonably correct annual rates of change Each observation is 
reduced to epoch as best possible and the lines of equal intensity 
(isomagnetic lines) and lines of equal change (isopors) can then be 
drawn On the present maps, in spite of more observations, 
there is some smoothing so that the full complications are not 
shown This can only be done on a very large scale map 

Uses of Geomagnettsm One of the earliest uses of geomagnet- 
ism on land is in connection with land surveys Magnetic in- 
struments were used to lay out Philadelphia, George Washington 
made land surveys with a magnetic compass, and the entire group 
of eastern and southeastern states was surveyed originally in this 
way Laws of many states rcqqpe county surveyors to test their 
compasses at regular intervals and such instruments are still 
much used The Coast and Geodetic Survey, having compiled 
all available information as far back as 1750 for parts of the 
country, is constantly called upon to give the changes over specified 
periods Even though misunderstanding of the complexities of 
secular change cause confusion, it is usually possible to find out 
how to rerun old lines and reJoi*ate missuig corners Compasses 
are much used for orientation and knowledge of approximate 
declination is useful Decimation and rates of change are given 
on all the aeronautical charts. The question has been raised as 
to how high anomalies have effect m distorting the average values 
and this is being investigated At sea and on the Great Lakes 
compass data are needed for navigation. The normal values are 
given on all manners’ charts and disturbed areas are indicated. 
These tell the manner where he cannot depend on his compass 
for navigation and other lesser anomalies where compass devia- 
tions should not be determined Many charts and coast pilots 
give such information, especially m Alaska. 
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While the ff\ro compass is much used, it has not superseded 
the magnetic compass but rather increased its importance as the 
two devices are subject to different kinds of interference with their 
effectiveness. 

The absolute vertical intensity data, while not having the 
same accuracy as the relative values, have several uses m con- 
nection with magnetic prospecting — first, to give an approximately 
correct absolute value, and second, to aid in arriving at the average 
value for a region on which to compute anomahes There are 
important scientific uses of observatory data Among these 
should be mentioned scientific knowledge of distribution of and 
changes in the earth’s field for development of theories, and 
especially furnishing data regarding magnetic conditions useful 
in connection with radio transmission— especially the three-hour- 
range indices. Communication services, whether private or 
Government, make constant use of these data 

The maintenance of the magnetic survey requires constant 
struggle Stations disappear or become disturbed, magnetic in- 
struments deteriorate, magnetic material must be rigidly excluded 
from the vicinitj of the instrument, and magnetic parts must be 
removed from the instruments themselves Dampness must be 
kept to a reasonable minimum. 

Among the important needs of the Survey are included 
Replacement of equivalent of old survey, new stations to improve 
spacing, adoption of portable observatory plans and stations 
selected with special care, investigation of possible observation 
at night, when conditions are usually less disturbed, by use of 
light introduced without heat or magnetic effect, bringing and 
keeping publication of observatory results up to date, more 
research m regard to information given by observatories, a non- 
magnetic survey vessel, a cooperative survey to provide data for 
new magnetic charts of the Caribbean (old chart of 1915 entirely 
out of date), precise absolute measurement of vertical intensity 
m obscrvatoiy and field; and new mstruments of modern design 
It seems that the attitude of Bache when the magnetic survey 
was new must still be mamtamed. 

RaniiWNm 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FOSSIL MAGNETISM 
A G McniSH 

Department of Terresinai Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
{Read Ft^ruary 19At% Symymum on Oeomagnetim) 

It has been said that less glory has accrued to the name of 
Alexander Dallas Baclie because his work was connected with 
the Earth-sciences, these sciences being less fruitful and spectacular 
than other branches of research. This statement is only partly 
true as it leads to incorrect inferences regarding the importance 
of geophysics to the advancement of knowledge and the application 
of this knowledge to the betterment of mankind 

Truly, advances in geophysics are less spectacular than those 
in many departments of physics They are the result of lengthy, 
painstaking efforts distributed faithfully over many decades The 
geophysicist may not hope by means of a clever, brief experiment 
to discover a new and fundamental law of physics (which in a few 
years may be proved false by another clever, brief experiment) 
Yet there are problems in geophysics of such extent and profundity 
that solution of one of these would assure everlastuig fame for the 
fortunate investigator who might accomplish it. 

Geophysics has not been unfruitful in contributing to the 
advancement of mankind As an example of a great contribution 
we have the magnetic compass which has guided the travels of 
man for many centuries on land and on sea, and now even in the 
air, and which remains today one of the most important of naviga- 
tional instruments in spite of the strong competition being offered 
it by the far more elaborate and expensive gyrocompass. That the 
magnetic compass has faults one must admit, but these faults 
are far more frequently due to careless construction and installation 
than to defects inherent in its basic pnnciple. The manner’s 
compass is a precise instrument for navigation, usually it reedves 
less care and attention than a cheap alarm clock, and yet it per- 
forms its function faithfully. 

In order that the magnetic compass may attain its maximum 

utility, a knowledge of the direction of the magnetic force at all 

jrBoouniMos oi> tbd avuican pbilosopbioal BOCiBinr, 

WU 84, MO 8, llAT, 1841 
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places on the Earth's surface is necessary, and, since this force 
is slowly but constantly changing in durection and intensity, 
continual observations of it must be maintained. Although ob^ 
scrvations extend over four centuries, no defimte law of these 
changes has been discovered — ^the changes are too complicated, 
and perspective too limited to admit even today of much more 
than a descriptive model of the phenomena. And this again 
emphasizes the long-time requirements of geomagnetic research. 
This meetmg is being held to commemorate the initiation of 
systematic magnetic observations in this country by Alexander 
Dallas Bache one century ago in the heroic age of geomagnetism 
when such immortals as Gauss and Sabine pondered on the causes 
and found no answer. Today, with the additional data compiled 
during the last century, we stiU do not know. But one fact is 
evident — never in the present age of science will the complete 
picture of the gradual changes of geomagnetism unfold before our 
eyes. 

Is our problem, then, hopeless of solution? We think not, 
for the geomagnetician has taken a hint from the biologist who, 
being unable to observe directly the evolution of the various forms 
of life, seeks the necessary evidence in the fossil remains of past 
ages. Just as rocks preserve a recolrd of the evolution of various 
forms of life, so also they seem to have preserved a record of the 
evolution of the Earth’s magnetic field. 

This investigation is not new. Half a century ago studies 
were made on ancient bricks and potteries and on the magnetiza- 
tion of volcanic rocks. The results of the studies on vdcanic 
rocks led to weird conclusions, the weirdest of which was that in 
a not too distant past the direction of the Earth’s field was com- 
pletely reversed. It is assumed that volcanic rocks, on coolmg, 
become magnetized in a direction which cmncides with the direction 
of the Earth’s magnetism at that place when the rocks cooled. 
But in many cases the rocks may have become magnetic before 
they found their final resting places, thus tending to ambiguous 
results. ' 

No suggestion that the directum of the Earth’s field i|h8 
completely reversed is to be found in historic records of geo- 
magnetic observations. Reliable observations at a number of 
places extend back over four centuries. They show that large 
changes— >as great as 85° in the direction of t^ horiBontal com- 
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Fio 1 Secular variation in magnetic declination and mUination at London, 
Boston, and Baltimore 


ponent in 200 years — have occurred But there is no suggestion 
of a complete reversal in direction. A systematic study of the 
direction of the Earth’s magnetism in past geoli^c ages based on 
the residual magnetism of rocks would clear up this important 
point and establish the necessary conditions which any theory 
of the geomagnetic field and its secular variation must fulfil. 
Fortunately suitable rocks arc readily available for the prosecution 
of this investigation — the varved Pleistocene clays left at the 
retreat of the last glaciation. These clays are adaptable to this 
study for a number of reasons They unmetamorphosed and 
have retained essentially the same directions m geographic space 
ever since their deposition; they exhibit distmct layering, each 
layer corresponding to a year, so that the relative ^te of each 
layer may be determined; their chronology for 7,000 years has 
been reliably established by Antevs. The magnetic properties of 
these clays are due to the presence of finely-^vided particles of 
ferromagnetic material, presumably magnetite which abounds in 
the hills over which the ice-sheets passed During the summer 
thaws these particles were washed into thh calm waters of the 
terminal lakes where thej^ settled to the bottom. Large particles 
being deposited at first and finer particles during the ensuing 
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Winter gave nse to the distinct varying. The magnetic particles, 
as they settled to the bottom, aligned themselves with the Earth’s 
held at that time, behaving like minute compasses. Subsequent 
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depositions locked these particles in place, thus preserving a 
record of the direction of the magnetic field at the time. 

These clays, like most sedimentary rocks, are only slightly 
magnetic as compared with volcanic rocks. However, their 
magnetization may be readily measured by a newly developed 
techmque which is due in the larger part to my colleague, E. A. 
Johnson, who has been working with me on investigating the 
magnetization of these clays. 

After these clays have been collected — care being taken to 
avoid all proximity to magnetic materials throughout the process — 
they are cut into cubes, the faces of which are aligned m a known 
geographic direction in situ. The cubes are then rotated in a coil 
to determine their magnetization without exposing them to any 
artificial magnetic field — a fault inherent in the method of measure- 
ment of most previous investigators 

Results of these measurements have been highly consistent. 
Directions of magnetization in adjacent annual layers agree with 
each other to within the hnuts of observational accuracy, consider- 
ing the difficulties involved in squaring off and properly aligning 
the faces of the cubes. The directions of magnetization in widely 
separated layers, corresponding to different years, may differ 
considerably Agreement between separate specimens from the 
same layers has been very good, even though the sites from which 
the specimens were obtained were several imles apart. Measure- 
ments, which reveal similar results, have been made on core- 
samples obtained ffom the ocean-bottom However, with these 
core-samples it has not been possible as yet to refer the observed 
direction of magnetization to a fixed geographic direction nor to 
establish cither a relative or absolute time-scale. 

Interpreting these measurements as observations on the direc- 
tion of the Earth’s magnetism m past geologic ages, we may 
conclude that, during the period investiipited, the direction of the 
field was not remarkably different from what it is today, and that 
changes were taking place similar in magnitude and rate to those 
which have been observed during histone times. 

One may appropriately raise a question as to whether or not 
the magnetization of these varves as measured today closely 
corresponds to the magnetization they acquired at formation 
In support of the behef that they do is the fact that the coercive 
force of the clays is very high, so that an extremely strong magnetic 
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field IS required to alter their magnetization. The observations 
themselves supply the evidence that the clays are not randomly 
magnetized. If the Earth’s magnetism had slowly altered their 
original magnetization durmg the thousands of years that they 
have lam in their present beds, tendmg to make the direction of 
their magnetization regress toward the present direction of the 
Earth’s field, large differences in the direction of magnetization 
for layers differing in ages by one or two hundred years m ten 
thousand would not be expected. In short, by a process of ex- 
haustion of possible causes, one is compelled to the belief that only 
the Earth’s magnetic field at the time of their formation could be 
responsible for the directions of magnetization observed in the 
clays today, and hence that they portray to a high degree of 
fidelity the changes in the Earth’s magnetism during past geologic 
ages 

Information derived from the study of fossil magnetism permits 
a more complete description of the Earth’s field and its changes 
than has been possible before — a description which is essential to 
the formulation of a theory regardmg its cause and origin. If, as 
was suggested by observations on the magnetization of volcamc 
rocks, the Earth’s field has been completely reversed in past 
geologic times, one type of theory must be proposed. But if, as 
is supported by the evidence from the varved clays, the Earth’s 
field has remained relatively constant throughout time, changing 
only in minor particulars, then a different type of theory is re- 
quired The evidence furnished by the varved clays fits well into 
a general concept derived from our present knowledge regardmg 
the spacial distribution of the field and of its secqlar change. 

Extensive data on secular change have been compiled by Fisk. 
He demonstrated that secular change is essentially a regional 
phenomenon. There are large areas, contmental m extent, where 
the magnetic force is increasing and corresponding areas where it 
IS decreasing. The most satisfactory representation of these 
changes on a world-wide soAle is obtained by an isoporic chart 
for vertical intensity, that is, a chart on which appear contour- 
lines of equal annual change m that element. Examination o|| 
this chart reveals several centers where the rate of change is a 
maximum Bearing in mind the distmetive features of this chart, 
attention may be directed to another. 

As is well known, the Earth’s magnetism may be represented 
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to a fair approximation by the magnetic held of a uniformly 
magnetized sphere, or, what is its equivalent, the magnetic field 
of a small but powerful magnetic dipole at the center of this sphere. 
Such a representation accounts for only 80 per cent of the field. 
The remaming 20 per cent, or residual held, when plotted shows a 
striking relationslup to the secular-variation field. This is best 
seen in vertical intensity. There is not an exact correspondence 
between the secular-variation field and residual field — maxima m 
the secular-variation field, that is, regions where the field is 
changing most rapidly, occur near the zero-hnes of the residual 



Fia 6 lNO{>oric chart for vertuat mteiuutjr (hnes of equal annual (hanxc) ap- 
proximate epoch 1020~2S (position of isopors in lugb latitudes, esperiallv near the 
magnetic poles, very uncertain) 

« 

field and zero-lines in the secular-variation field pass near maxima 
in the residual held The dominant features of both fields are 
siqiilar m extent and general form. 

Both the residual field and the secular-variation field may be 
reproduced to within the accuracy of the observations by a few 
appropriately disposed dipoles Although such a representation 
18 not unique, a set of optimum positions can be determmed so 
that the smallest possible number of dipoles is employed Simph- 
fying this model as much as possible, all these dipoles are located 
at the same depth, midway between the center and the surface of 
the Earth, and have their axes directed along radii. Furthermore, 
all the dipoles of the secular-variation field are of equal strength. 
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Fio 6 Obaerved reiiduaJ field m verUoal nagmUo liiteiuKjr (obaerved field 
minus eccentricHiipole fidd), oontourdntenvl fiOOOv (2 X 10~*OQ8) 
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Fio 7 Reproduction of residual field, epoch 1922, in vertical magnetio Intennlyr 
by 14 radial dipoles on surface of Earth's core at locations marked by dots, strength 
of dipoles given in 10" CGB [+ indicates north-seeking end downward, oontoun4nterval 
2000r (2 X 10-* CG8)] 



Pio 8 Reproduction of yearly secular variation, epoch 1920-25, vertical mag- 
netic fiitensily by 13 radial dipoles of uniform strength (0 187 X 10" CG8) on surface 
of Earth's core at looatlona Mown by dots l-f indicates north^eeking end downward, 
contour-interval 20 y (2 X 10^ COS)] 

while the dipoles of the residual field are each about 100 times as 
strong as the secular-variation dipoles. 

Stated in other words, the Earth’s field and its secular variation 
at the present epoch may be represented by (1) a small but power- 
ful magnet near the center of the £Sarth to produce the uniform 
field, (2) a set of 14 considerably weaker magnets appropriately 
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located midway between the center and the surface (that is, at 
the discontinuity between the Earth’s presumably fluid ecsre and 
the mantle) with their north poles directed toward or away from 
the center, to produce the residual field, and (3) the yearly addition 
of a*set of 13 magnets all of the same strength and about one- 
hundredth as strong as the magnets of the residual field and in 
general midway between them to prpduce the secular variation. 

Clearly, the continual addition of the secular-change dipoles for 
a long time would build up a new residual field after about a 
century which would differ markedly from the one existing at the 
present time. Therefore, continuation of secular change for more 
than a century or two in the same sense seems unlikely — changes 
m secular change must occur. Historic records favor this view, 
since at no point do we have evidence that large secular changes 
have continued in the same sense for longer periods. Although 
the compass-direction at London changed 35° — from 11° east to 
24° west — between the years 1600 and 1800, both before and after 
those years the change was in the opposite direction. Such is also 
the evidence supplied by the varved clays that, although large 
changes have occurred with relative rapidity, these changes have 
not continued m the same sense for a long enough time to alter 
the main aspects of the Earth’s field. 

This concept which has been presented is only a model. The 
Earth’s magnetism cannot be due to concentrations of magnetic 
matter at individual points, but such concentration of matter at 
pomts constitutes a limiting case. Thus the residual-field dipoles 
at the surface of the Earth’s core are symbolic representations of 
extensive regions of magnetisation existing at lesser depths, and 
the secular-variation dipoles correspond to the growth or decay of 
magnetization on the edges of these systems According to this 
concept, secular variation consists of a migration of the regions 
of magnetization which give rise to the residual field. Representa- 
tion of these regions by dipoles at the surface of the Earth’s core 
establishes their limiting lower depth — ^the regions themselves 
must be nearer the surface, namely, in the rocky mantle of ihe 
Earth. An excellent picture of the migration of these regions|s 
revealed by magnetic charts of the residual field for various epochs. 
Distinct, progressive changes m location and extent d tiiese 
regions are evident 

Thus, from the accumulated evidence of lengthy series of 
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painstaking observations extending over several hundred years in 
time and over millions of square miles of the Earth’s surface, a 
more coherent picture of the Earth’s ma^etic field and its secular 
variation is presented than was ob1»mable before. The general 
features of this picture are supported by the evidence dmved 
from the study of magnetization in varved clays which permits 
extension of the picture backward into past geologic ages. Fur- 
ther, and perhaps new and vital evidence will develop with the 
continuance of the investigation of fossil magnetism. 




GBOItAOirSliC OtBSERVATOBISS AITO INSTRUMEKIS 

B. B. MCCOMB 

ChielE, BecUon of Obiervalonea and Equipment, United Btaies 
Coast and Geodetic Burvey 

(fCeod February Hy IQ^l, %n Symposium on Geomagmttwi) 

Thb first magnetic observatory in the XJmted States mtob 
erected at Girard College, Philadelphia, m 1838 under the direction 
of Alexander Dallas Bache. Systematic magnetic observations 
in this observatory were started m May 1840 and were continued 
for six years With his usual mterest, care, and foresight in 
scientific work, Professor Bache exercised every reasonable pre- 
caution to see that the observatory and auxihary eqmpment 
were constructed of nonmagnetic materials. Using eye-reading 
instruments, designed by Gauss and constructed m Gottingen, 
observations were made every hour throughout the day for 
magnetic declination and horizontal intensity, with some inter- 
ruptions, of course Later, a vertical mtensity instrument, de- 
signed by Professor Lloyd, was obtamed and placed m operation 
The plan of the observatory and the arrangement of the instru- 
ments are shown in Fig. 1. Compared with modern observatory 
variometers, the instruments were quite massive. The magnet 
of the horizontal-component instrument weighed 25 pounds and 
was oriented and held in the magnetic prime vertical by torque 
applied through a bi-filar suspension composed of bundles of silk 
fibers. In this early work particular attention was given to the 
matter of proper orientation of the magnets responding to the 
different components. 

During the term of office of Bache as Superintendent of the 

Coast Survey, the results of all the observations made at Girard 

College Observatory and the results of the early magnetic survey 

of Pennsylvania were published in the annual reports of the 

Superintendent for 1859 and 18^. In some of this field work 

there was used a large declinometer which has come to be known 

as the BsMihe magnetometer (Fig. 2). It is of interest to emnpare 
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Vta. 1 Ifcifii iiiitnrr at Chnrd College, Phiiadeipliia, sbowing general arrangement of piers and instruments and v»w of the exterior 

(Copy {date m “Magnelte and MOtortHogmd Ob»matuM», Girard Cdlege, Fhiladelidiia, tS4(M3 ”) 
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this instrument with the theodolite magnetometer designed and 
constructed by the Const and Geodetic Survey in 1891 (Fig. 3). 

In this early magnetic work it soon became evident that it 
would be quite desirable to provide self-recording instruments, 
and in this way eliminate much of the strenuous observing program 
and at the same time provide more complete pictures of the 
changes m the magnetic elements. Accordmfdy, an observatory 



Fio 2 Baohe Magnetometer aa need by PrufeMM’ Bache from 1S40 to 1848 in 
hia magnetic aurv«y of F^aylvanla Inatrument manufactured by Qambey of Faria. 
Photo by Dept Teit Mag , C. I W 


for this purpose was constructed on tiie grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington in 1852 and the first recording variom- 
eter, known then as a self-registering dechnometw, was installed 
and placed in experimental operation the following year. 

These same instruments, originally constructed by Mr. Charles 
Brooke of London, were somewhat improved and installed in a 
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magnetic obHervatory m Key Weat, Florida, where a rather 
complete senes of photograpliic records was obtained from 1860 
to 1866 The photographic paper was sensitized at the observa- 
tory as needed. An attempt was made to provide temperature 
compensation on the intensity instruments For the bifilal^ hori- 



Fio 8 Theodolite magnetometer deeigned and oonatraeted by the US'' 
Coaet and Geodetio Survey in 1801 for field obeervattona 


zontal intensity instrument, the compensating device, consisting 
of tubes of zinc and glass, was attached between the su^nsions 
and the magnet in such a manner that the distance between the 
two bundles of fibers of the bifilar suspension varied continuously 






Fig o Adie magnetograph as operated at Los Angles, Califoroia, later at San \ntoDio, Texas, and no^ at Cheltenfaam, Mandand 
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as the temperature eharijg;ed This was contru'cd bv utilizing the 
differential expansion of the glass and llie zinr The lesulting 
changes in torque of the suspension were supposed to compensate 
for the changes in the magnetic moment of the suspended magnet, 
but the method did not prove to lie satisfactory A mercur> 
thermometei attached to the recording magnet of the vertical- 
component variometer was supposed to piovide temperature com- 
pensation for this element, but it loo, was not of practical value 
In 1877 the iiiagnetograph formerlv in operation at Key West 
was installed at the Universitv of Wisconsin at \Iadison, where an 
observatoiy was maintained until 1881 

For various periods lictween IStiO and 1883 obsci vatorie'' 
cquqiped with eve-rcading instruments were operated iiitei- 
mittently at Kastpoit, Maine, Portland, Maine, Washington, 
D C , Point Barrow, Alaska, and at Fort (*onger, (innnell Land 
In 1882 a new magnetic observatorv was constructed bj the 
Survey on the grounds of the Bianch State Normal School in Los 
Angeles, California, and the following veai an 'V.die magnetograph, 
purchased duiing the Civil War (Fig 5) was placed in operation 



Fio 6 Magnetic variation obnervatoiy at TuciMin, Anzona 
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Fig 7 Chdte&ham magnetie observatory, CbeltoihuKi, Md. 
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and continuous records obtained for about seven years. The 
instruments were then moved to a new observatory in San Antonio, 
Texas, where they were operated from 1890 to 1895 at two different 
sites in succession. The baneful effects of ground currents from 
an electric railway system were here well brought out. 

Through the efforts of Bauer, who was m charge of the magnetic 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey from 1899 to 1904, five 
magnetic observatories equipped with improved magnetographs 
were established in various parts of the United States and its 



Fia 8 A«riiil view of Huimcayo masnebc obnervatory, Huanca>o, Peru 
(Courteay of Terr Max , C I W ) 


possessions. When he became Director of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in 1904, that Institution estabhshed observatories m Peru and 
Australia. In the meantime, of course, the magnetic work had 
been expanding in other nations all over the world .so that today, 
under normal conditions, there are in operation about 60 per- 
manent or sub-permanent magnetic observatories In the con- 
struction of these modern 'observatories, considerable attention is 
given to the matter of insulation against temperature changes as 
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as to provide effective temperature-compensating devices on 
the intensity variometers (Fig. 9). 

Except for the field instruments designed and constructed by 
the Survey and by the Department of Terrestrial Ma^etism of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington for their observatories, 
practically all the observatory mstruments have been ‘obtained 
from Europe. Among these may be listed the Schulze earth 
inductor for reasonably accurate determination of magnetic dip 
(Fig. 10), the Cooke magnetometer (Fig 11), the Eschenhagen 



Fio 10 SofauLn Earth Inductor for um in menaunnK magnetic inrlination 
(Courtesy of Dept Ten Mag , C I W ) 


magnetograph; the la Cour magnetograph, and the Askania field 
balance. One of the latest instruments for convement and rapid 
comparison of horizontal intensity at two adjacent stations or at 
two stations remote from each other is the Quartz Horizontal 
Magnetometer, commonly called the QHM (Fig 12). This in- 
strument was designed by Dr. la Cour of the Danish Meteorological 
Institute It IS primarily a torsion instrument, the quartz fiber 
supporting the magnet being attached to the magnet holder and 
to the torsion head in a unique manner to prevent shpping of the 
fiber when under torsion (Fig. 13). 

For precise, routine measurements of horizontal mtennty the 
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Fig 12 Quarts horisontal maRuetoineter as designed by Dr la Cour, I'lanish 
Metoor(>lo|(ical Inatituie, and installed on ftpecial Imso by V and G Survey Useful 
in determining relative values of horizontal intensity to a high degrot* of accuraey 
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sine galvanometer, as designed and constructed several years ago 
by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, has been in routine operation at 
Cheltenham Observatory for about six years (Fig 16) Similar 
instruments are in use at several foreign observatories 



Fia 13 Method of attachment of In Cour ewpenaiana The end of the quartz 
fiber u about one millimeter in diameter and the tapered portion fits into a comcal cup 
Friction is sufficient to prevent slipping of the fiber when placed under torsion 


It IS possible to measure horizontal intensity with sufficient 
precision for all practical purposes One of the remaining unsol^d 
problems (at least in this country) is that of the absolute determi- 
nation of vertical intensity to the same precision that is now pos- 
sible for horizontal intensity. A precision instrument for this 
purpose is now under construction in the magnetic laboratory of 




Fio 15 Vertical intenaity magnetic vanomeier, la Cour type, as modified by 
C and Q Survey for magnetic temperature compensation and magnetic sensitivity 
oontro] Now in operation at Honolulu Magnetic Observatory 
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tlic Department of Terrestiial Magnetiam of the C'arnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and it is hoped that it will be available soon. 

At the Survey observatories, hourly values of H and Z are 
scaled directly in gammas and the values of D m minutes of arc, 



Fio 16 Bine galvanometer for prenNe determination of honiontal intensity 
I iietrument constructed by Dept Terr Mug.C I W and now in operation at Chelten- 
ham Magnetic Observatory 

thus eliminating many steps m the reduction process (Fig. 17) 
Final results from magnetic observatories and results of observa- 
tions made in the field are tabulated and published in form con- 
venient for use by the public 
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Fia 17 MaRnetogram mounted on spcoinl Healing hoard for direct Healing uf 
magnetograinH in gammas for the intensity records and minutes of arc for the deilination 
records In uhc at all Coast and Geodetic Survey magnetic observaUiries 

It would not he pos'sible in a short papei to desculie in detail 
all of the observatories and instiuments which ha\c been desigued 
and used in the United States and in othei countries The few 
that have been described rnaj’ sene, how'cver, to illustrate that 
real progress is being made in geomagnetic nieasuiemcnts 



MAGNETIC WORK AT SEA 
H F JOHNSTOK 

^ Chief, Section of Obaervatory Work, Department of TerrcHtnal 

MagcnctiHm, Carnegie Institution of Wanhmgton 

(Read F^uary 14t xn ^ymptmum on Oeomagnetumi) 

The sea has alwaj's beckoned to adventurous men Love of 
the sea inspired Homer to write that erowmng nautical epic The 
. Odyssey, wherein he tells of the fantastic voyages of his hero among 
the cave-dwellmg giants, the C’volops, of how he escaped from 
Circe and the fair sirens, and survived the mad grip of Scylla as 
she tried to engulf him in the swirling mdraught of Charybdis 
But the Phenicians rather than the Greeks were the great 
sailors of ancient tunes Their first recorded voyage is dated 
about the twenty-eighth century b c The inscriptions on the 
walls of Thebes give ample details of a mnritune expedition m 
1500 B c , and, in tlie hglit of modern histoncal researcli, it seems 
fairly certain that they circumnavigated Africa about 000 b c. 
The Romans sailed the Mediterranean m every direction in the 
time of Christ, fed their populace with gram from \frica, and 
earned their conquering legions in well-manned galleys, not only 
111 the Mediterranean, but also across the English Channel 

yhe most extraordinary feats of navigation ever accomplished 
by adventurous voyagers will perhaps always remain conjectural 
Whereas the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans sailed on com- 
paratively quiet inland seas or coasted along the shores of Arabia 
and Africa, the Polynesians of the same period spread eastward 
across the broad Pacific where distances are measured by thousands 
rather than.by hundreds of miles We must remember that these 
nayigators made their way from place to place having only the 
sun and stars to direct them. They had to wait until about 1000 
A o. for a more precise instrument to«give them direction Though 
the magnetic properties of the loadstone had been known for at 
least 2500 years before the beginmng of the Christian Era, it was 
not until the end of the eleventh century that Arab and Persian 
navigators used a crude form of compass, namely, a magnetized 
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needle attached to a piece of wood and floated in a container on 
water Proof of its use is found today in the extant treatise^ 
corresponding to our modern encyclopedia prepared by the 
Chinese writer, Keou-Tsoung-Chy in 1111 a.d 

Compasses were in use in Western Europe by the year 1187 
and the first compass with an attachment for determining anmuth 
was described by its inventor, Peter Peregnnus of Mancourt, in 
1269 By 1403, compasses were so regularly used that an inven- 
tory of a vessel made at that time specifically mentions them. 
Soon after compasses came into regular use, the discovery was 
made that they did not indicate the true north and, as a result, 
some time about 1450 the makers of compasses attached the cards 
to the magnets in such a way that true instead of magnetic direc- 
tions were indicated. 

A sound foundation for magnetic work at sea was laid in the 
year 1457 when the first nautical almanac giving the declination 
of the sun for each day of the year was published A few years 
later the Portuguese scientist, Zacuto, published his Almanac Per- 
petuum giving the sun’s declination for the four-year cycle Thus 
it was possible for Columbus on his voyage of discovery to the New 
World to measure magnetic decimations by his compass-observa- 
tions of the dnection of the sun at sunrise and sunset He took 
“amplitudes” of the sun and our Practical Navigator Tables still 
contain a table of amplitude 

The first systematic magnetic survey at sea was completed by 
Halley in the years 1698-1700 From his observations of magnetic 
declination, he pubhshed the first chart in 1700 showing for the 
North and South Atlantic Oceans isomagnetic lines, that is, hnes 
of equal decimation. There is, however, a progressive change 
with the years in the direction in which a compass pomts at any 
one place on the Earth’s surface as may be realized by enumerating 
the changes that have occurred at London, England, sinoe the 
earliest recorded observations. 

In 1580 the magnetic needle there pomted 11° east of north, 
its direction changed gradually to the westward until at about^ 
1670 it pointed true north and by 1818, when it reached its greatest ^ 
deviation, it was 24° west of north. Since that time, the magnetic ^ 
needle has changed in an easterly direction until it is now only 
about 10° west of true north. From f<his example it may readily 
be seen that magnetic observations at sea are continually necessary 
so that accurate charts may be compiled for the use of navigators. 
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During Bache’s time, accurate charts of deciination could be 
prepared from the observations made on wooden sailing vessels. 
He lived in a stimng era for magnetic work, stimulated by the 
great advances made by Gauss in that branch of science. In the 
year 1835, Fox adapted the dip-circle which had been invented by 
Norman in 1576 for measurements of mcknation at sea. Later, 
Lloyd in 1848, while Bache was Superintendent of the Umted 
States Coast Survey, devised a method for determimng total in- 
tensity at sea usmg a dip-circle, and for the first time it was 
possible to measure all elements of the Earth’s magnetic field 

The United States Coast Survey made observations for dech- 
nation in coastal waters from early times, however, it was not 
until 1879-1880 that observations of intensity are recorded as 
having been made at sea off Cuba and Yucatan. By 1900 the 
survey vessel Blake was fitted with magnetic instruments for a 
sustained program of magnetic observations. The Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washmgton 
utihzed the brigantine Oalilee from 1905 to 1908 to obtain magnetic 
observations in the Pacific Ocean and in 1909 constructed the al- 
most completely non-magnetic wooden vessel Carnegie for ob- 
sevations on the high seas. She was designed for her special 
purpose, there were glass-covered observing domes with removable 
panels for housing the instruments for measuring dechnation, 
intensity, and inclination. The design of all instrumental apph- 
ances was changed to insure the practicability of observations 
durmg the roughest seas and to eliminate errors due to improper 
orientation and lack of level. 

Two magnetic instruments were mounted for measuring decU- 
natioh, one a liquid compass witli azimuth-device for observing 
the sun’s bearing directly, and the other a colhmatmg-compass 
designed especially for measuring dechnation at sea The accuracy 
of declination observations with an azimuth-device is not much 
better than half a degree, because of the continuous oscillatory 
motion of the compass-card m the horizontal plane and of the 
azimuth-attachment in the vertical plane. In the coUimating- 
compass, the basic principle of which is due to William J. Peters, 
the direction-reference object, sun or star, is m view at all times, 
and hence the oscillatory motion of the compass-card is eliminated. 
Observations of declination with the marine collimator have 
random errors of only one- or two-tenths of a degree under the 
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motion from moderate seas and three- to four-tenths of a degree 
under extreme motions 

In constructmg the marine colhmator a liquid compass was 
used, the card being removed and replaced by four 10°-6eale8 at 
the north, south, east, and west points. Four concave mirrme 
of speculum were mounted on the float so that the scales were m 
their focal planes The bowl was provided with four windows, 
thus permitting viewing of the scales when the bowl was correctly 
oriented The windows in the bowl were segments of a spherical 
shell whose center was at the point of support of the optical sys- 
tems. Hence the rocking of the bowl or the rotation produced 
by yawing did not alter the optical conditions. The bowl was 
suspended m a gimbal-system which had four circular openings. 
A cross-section of the bowl is shown in Fig. 1 in which is readily 

V 
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discernible the position of scales, 5, speculum mirrors, N, spherical 
windows, G, and magnets, R. Figure 2 shows the compass-float 
on which the speculum mirrors are mounted and the four lO*- 
degree scales Figure 3 shows the bowl mounted in the gimbiA- 
ring which has four circular opemngs for viewing the scales 
practice the angle between the central division of the scale and the 
celestial object is measured by means of a sextant. The image 
of the celestial object is brought on the scale and it is observed fo!r 
several oscillations so that the amplitude may be determined. 
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Homontal intensity was measitred by a simple deflection- 
apparatus in which the magnet is mounted vertically above a 
compass-card and the angle of deflection is determmed by oom- 
pansott with an undeflected compass. If the value of the deflec- 
tion-angle IS u, then the value of the horizontal intensity, H, is 
given by the formula If = (tnC/sui u), where n is the magnetic 
moment of the deflectmg magnet and C is a function of the 



Fig S 


deflection-distance and its changes with temperature and of the 
induction- and distribution-coeflieients The value of C is deter- 
mined from observations on land. With this instrument, hori- 
eontal intensity may be measured with an accuracy of approxi- 
mately one part in 1,000. 

Inclination was measured by two methods, in the first a dip- 
circle with semimreular agate cups for mounting the dip-needles 
and retaining them m the proper position during motions of the 
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ship, and in the second an earth-inductor adapted for use at sea 
by an ingenious device which permitted rotation of the coil without 
disturbance to the level of the instrument The induced currents 
produced in the coil when it was rotated m the earth’s field were 
measured by a marine galvanometer of suitable sensitivity. In 
addition, an appropriately designed gimbal was made to mount it, 
in which the knife-edges were a hard alloy of platinum and iridium 
resting on slightly curved bearmg piei'es of agate. The outer 
gimbal-nng was made m two parts which could be rotated relatively 
to each other, thus making for ea.se in mamtainmg the earth- 
inductor in the magnetic meridian and also permitting 180”- 
reversal and tending to ehminate errors m level. 

At times the utility of the magnetic compass has been threat- 
ened by improvements or modifications in the ships which earned 
them Flinders and Airy invented correctors for compensating 
compasses on account of the iron which was used m greater and 
greater amounts in ships. Submarines of the largest size now use 
8,000 amperes direct current when submerged with resultant large 
deviations in the magnetic compass and it was necessary to devise 
suitable electromagnetic correctors to compensate the error. The 
latest menace to magnetic compasses are the devices to combat 
magnetic mines, such a device as was mounted on the passenger 
steamer Queen Elizabeth, when she entered New York Harbor 
about a year ago 

Magnetic work at sea is still a necessity, so that up-to-date 
charts may be supplied to navigators Since the loss of the Car- 
negie in 1029 very few observations have been made at sea. It is 
hoped that some time soon the non-magnetic vessel Research, of 
the British Admiralty, may begin her work at sea and so fulfill our 
magnetic needs 



GEOMAONBTISM : WORLD-WIDE AND COSMIC ASPECTS WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE f O EARLY RESEARCH IN AMERICA 

J. A FLBBaVO 

Direotor, Department of TerreHtnal Ma^etiam, Camegie Institution of Washington 
{Evemng Lecture ^ Ft^uary i4i tn Sympoetutn on OeomagneiMm) 

The complex nature of geomagnetism — the general niHgaetic 
field of the Earth — and of its vaned phenomena has long puzzled 
and intrigued man Despite several centiines of speculation and 
research, there is as yet no adequate explanation of how the Earth 
became magnetic or why it remains so Closely associated with 
this problem and making it more difficult of solution is the “per- 
petual variability” of geomagnetism at anjr one place — changes, 
on the one hand, slow when compared with the life-span of the 
individual, as in its long-time or secular change, and, on the other 
hand, rapid, as in its shorti-time or more ephemeral changes, the 
latter are outstanding in their relations to cosmical phenomena in 
space about us Thus the magnetic behavior of our planet can 
onlv be deduced from “the many and varied mamfestations of 
terrestrial force in so far as it presents measurable relations in tune 
and space ” 

To the layman seeing and hearing daily of navigation, the 
compass appears simple though mysterious in its directive ability 
which demonstrates that magnetic forces are present everywhere 
in the Earth But to the scientific scholar that which is apparently 
simple IS often the most baffling as in this case, perhaps not in the 
physical principles concerned, yet certainly in the ongm and 
observed periodic and aperiodic fluctuations of the forces involved. 
Thus the distribution and variations of geomagnetism are inti- 
mately related not only to the structure of the Earth’s interior 
and of its atmosphere but also to solar and cosmic phenomena 
We may well pay homage to the splendid and long-cirntmued 
observation and research of our predecessors and of present-day 
scholars in all corners of the world which provide a rich and 
constantly growing mass of data. As compared with the more 
mtensive observational work of the earber years, experimental 
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approach, through investigationa both outade and inside the Earth, 
IB continually enlarging. There are involved not only the phe- 
nomena of the Earth's magnetic field, but their relations to other 
geophysical and astrophysical sciences. 

History 

Unlike many other natural phenomena, geomUgnetism presents 
no ready evidence of its presence to any of the human senses. 
Thus its early perception through the directive property of a 
lodestone or magnet freely suspended m the Earth’s field is veiled 
by the myths and legends of south-pointing chariots in China some 
4,500 years ago and of its applications by the Eg 3 rptiaiis, the Phe- 
nicians, the Greeks, and the Latins We have, however, by the 
end of the twelfth century A.D , definite and well-authenticated 
evidence of the use of this property in navigation Thence on- 
ward there was gradual transition from the field of speculation to 
that of scientific investigation and m 1600 Gilbert published his 
famous book on the magnet— the first treatise picturing the Earth 
as a great magnet. A century later Halley’s world charts showing 
variations of the compass appeared Wilcke’s chart magnetic 
dip or inclination was published in 1768. Charts delineating 
magnetic directive force resulted from Humboldt’s observations 
on his American journeys during 1790 to 1803 

The period including the end of the eighteenth century and 
the first half of the nineteenth 'century was an era of unequaled 
constructive work in geomagnetism by many eminent scholars. 
Among these may be mentioned Humboldt, Gauss, and Lamont of 
Germany, Sabine and Airy of Great Britain, Poisson and Duperrey 
of France, Quetelet of Belgium, Hansteen of Norway, Kupffer of 
Russia, and Nicollet, Locke, Loomis, and Bache of Amenca 

That thoughts on this subject were then not hmited to scientific 
men is evidenced by a discourse of John Quincy Adams in our 
House of Representatives during preliminary steps bearing on the 
establishment of the Smithsonian Institution in which he said: 

What an unknown world of mind is yet teeming m the womb of tiiiie, 
to be revealed In tiacing the causes of the 'sympathy between die magi^ 
and the pole — that unseen, immaterial spirit, which walks with ns 
through the most entangled forests, over the most mtenmnable wildw- 
ness, and across every region of the patiiless deep, by day, by night, m 
the calm serene of a cloudless sky, and m the howling of the hutricane 
or Uie typhoon Who can witness the movements of that ^^ulooe 
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needle, poised upon its center, still tending to the polar star, witiiout 
feeling a thrill of amasement approaching to superstition? 

It may be recalled that the man whose memory we honor in 
this ceprtenary celebration was named in 1846 one of the regents of 



Fm 1 Earliest isomagnehc cliart of '*iiiaciwttB variation" (that is, magnetic 
dadiBation) by Halley for the Atlantic Ocean based on data daring the cruise of his 
pink Pmtmour during 1097 to 1791 
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Fig 2 Modern isoeoiuc chart of the worid showing lines of equal decimation, that is, the isoipiucs, ^K>ch 1900 
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the Snuthsonian Institution in the act of incorporation and that 
he was continued by the Congress in this office until his death — 
a period of nearly 20 years. It nuty be fairly said that his in> 
iluence contributed much to bringing about the pohcy which has 
given that Institution its present h^ffi standing among scientific 
organisations of the world. 

During this era it became evident that only through mutual 
assistance and international cooperation in ph3n9ic8, in geology, 
and in mathematics could it be hoped to advance understanding 
of geomagnetism. In this period were established the Mafpietic 
Union of Gottingen for simultaneous observations all over the 
Globe and the British colonial observatories from which resulted 
the stimulation for greater activity in America by Bache and his 
colleagues. Through correspondence and a visit with Joseph 
Henry to Europe in 1837-38 Bache obtained instruments for, and 
took active part in, establishing the Magnetic Observatory at 
Girard College with help from its Trustees and the American 
Philosophical Society. To his enthusiam and that of his con- 
temporaries and their pioneer work we are m great measure in- 
debted for the prominent position now held by American orgamsa- 
tions in geomagnetic research. 

Bache became interested in geomagnetism soon after he ac- 
cepted the Chair of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (1828). He was not 
satisfied with the occupation of teacher alone and sought to extend 
the bounds of science by discoveries of his own. He became a 
member of the Franklin Institute and of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He erected in his own dwelling an olraervatory 
m which, with the aid of his wife and of his assistant John Fraser, 
he determined for the first time in this country the periods of daily 
variations of the magnetic needle and, by a series of observations, 
the connection of the 'ffitful variations of the direction of the 
magnetic force with the appearance of the aurora borealis.*' In 
1836, at the age of thirty, he was selected by the Trustees as 
Presidmt of the newly endowed Girard College for Orphans pre- 
paratory to organising that institution. In this connection he 
was oommissioned to go abroad to study systems of education, 
instruction, and discipline in Europe. You have already teamed 
of his activities after his return in the interest of public education 
of Philadelphia and of his reinstatement in 1842 as Professor sit 
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the University of Pennsylvania. His visit in Europe had further 
increased his interest in geomagnetism and stimulated his coopera- 
tion in the enterprise of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the British Government of establishing con- 
temporaneous observatories at widely separated points to deter- 
mine the magnetic elements. From this resulted the construction, 
through the Building Committee of Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia, of the Magnetic Observatory at Girard College to 
which the Trustees contributed instruments with latest improve- 
ments and which was supported by the American Philosophical 
Society as well as by many generous individuals. The observa- 
tions there were continued for five years from May 1840 to June 
1845. Expenses were first provided by the Girard College, then 
by the American Philosophical Society during 1841 to December 
1842, and after a short interruption of the program durmg January 
to April 1843, by the Topograplucal Branch of the War Depart- 
ment during 1843 to 1845. Bache discussed the data obtained and 
published a long series of volumes thereon His published contri- 
butions to geomagnetism began m 1832 with the appearance m 
the Tranaactiona of Ike American Philosophical Society of his article 
**On the diurnal variation of the magnetic needle.’* Between 30 
and 40 volumes were prepared by him durmg 1838 to 1865. 

Bache’s extensive geomagnetic discussions included in twelve 
large volumes of a memorable senes called ’’Discussion of the 
magnetic and meteorological observations made at tlie Girard 
College Observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 
and 1845” is even today an epitome of avenues of research. Thus, 
for example, he has discussed the 11-year penod m the amphtudes 
of solar diurnal vanations and disturbances of magnetic decima- 
tion, magnetic horizontal force, magnetic vertical force, magnetic 
total force, and magnetic dip, the annual mequahties of the ele- 
ments, the influences of the Moon upon the several elemrats, and 
the effect of auroral lights on geomagnetic phenomena. Other 
papers by Bache relate to instrumental improvements, r^orts of 
surveys by himself and colleagues, comparison of results at Phw- 
delphia, Toronto, and Hobarton, discussions of fata magnetic 
observations on land and at stations in Europe and those made on 
the hne of the boundary survey between the United States and 
Mexico durmg 1849 to 1852, and elsewhere in the United States. 

It 18 not surprising that the Amencas lagged behind Europe 
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in geomagnetic investigations which had their inception there in 
earlier times — a fact still evidenced by the numerous magnetic 
observatories in the comparatively small area of Europe. Nev«v 
theless, research in the western hemisphere figures prominently 
in the history of the Earth’s sciences. One of the agonies — ^the 



Fio 4 Beottlu varUttioD of the magneUc equator in the weetem hemiqdieie 
from 1700 to 1087 and eeoular variation of the masnetie deoUnstkm or the eompoae* 
dtreotion at London, £!aetport, San Francieoo, Callao, and Bio de Janeiro from eariieet 
obeerved -valuee ^ 

hne along which the compass points true north — ^passes throu|h 
Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, the United States of America, 
and Canada. The magnetic equator — the line joining points 
where the magnetic dip is zero — crosses Peru and Brazil. The 
delineation of the magnetic equator early aroused sdentific interest 
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since it deviates so greatly in South America to the south of the 
geographic equator. In 1802 Humboldt located it in the Andes 
near 7° south latitude between Cajamarca and the silver mines of 
Micuipampa — possibly the locahty now known as Hualgoyoc. He 
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also measured the relative magnetic intensity there and, since he 
conceived that this intensity was lowest on the equator and in- 
creased toward the pole, he defined his observed value as unity 
on a scale of geomagnetic force. This scale was adopted by other 
observers, and measurements all over the Globe were expressed 
in it for several decades. With the later development by Gauss 
of means for absolute measures, this value was converted into the 
absolute unit, being found equal to 0 3404 centimetm'-gram- 
second unit. 

The earliest detailed State magnetic survey in North America 
was made by Bache in 1840 to 1843, namely, his “Magnetic survey 
of Pennsylvania and parts of adjacent States ’* The observations 
at 22 points were made by Bache during his summer vacations 
and at private expense. His isomagnetic map of that survey shows 
remarkable agreement, when account is taken of secular change, 
with the somewhat earlier map by Loomis of the eastern part of 
the United States based on observations made by Loomis in 1838 
to 1841, by Nicollet in 1832 to 1836, and by Locke in 1838 to 1846. 
Nicollet occupied some 25 stations all in the eastern part of the 
United States Locke obtained a series of magnetic observations 
at 100 stations from the State of Maine to some distance beyond 
the Mississippi and at the Magnetical Observatory of the British 
Government m Toronto at personal expense — a notable example 
of private research stimulated by the impulse and systematic 
direction which during this era had been given to this study of the 
Earth’s magnetism Locke’s observations gave the first in^cation 
of the location of the North American focus of greatest magnetic 
intensity, which was verified by later investigations of Lefroy. 

Bache’s idea of intensive State magnetic surveys, in ad^tion 
to the general magnetic survey of the whole country, was not 
realized until more recent years. For example, Professor Francis 
E. Nipher, of the Washmgton Umversity at St. Louis, undertook 
a detailed magnetic survey of Missouri from 1878 to 1^; he also 
was dependent entirely upon private aid for defraymg the expenses 
of this survey which included 149 stations. At about the saStie 
time some preliminary observations appear to have been made 1||r 
Professor Gustav Hinricks in Iowa. These were followed in 1887 
to 1890 by G H. Cook in the survey of New Jersey, and in 1896 
to 1900 by L. A Bauer m the survey of Maryland imder the direc- 
tion of Professor W. B. Clark of Johns Hopkins University, State 
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Bache's chart of isomaKneUc bnes for 1942 for the state of F^fmeylvama. 
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Geologist of Maryland. Still more recently, Idetailod magnetic 
surveys of North Carolina and Louisiana have keen effected. 

When made Superintendent of the United ^tes Coast Survey 
in 1843, Bache ardently promoted a program of magnetic observa- 
tions and discussions in that Bureau and, on the foundations laid 
by him, investigations of the Earth’s magnetism were fostered and 
furthered by Schott. Schott, who for over 52 3^ars (1848-1900) 
was connected with the Computing Division of the Survey, had 
much to do with the discussions of magnetic data and many of his 
numerous publications were devoted to that subject. The award 
of the Henry Wilde prize by the French Academy of Sciences only 
two years before his death was made on the ground that '’the 
whole of his work furmshes one of the important contributions in 
the history of terrestrial magnetism ” The geomagnetic work of 
our Government is a model one. It was reorgamzed under a much 
more intensive program m 1899 by L. A. Bauer, with the able 
assistance of D L. Hazard under the superintendency of Dr 
Pritchett, in the Section of Terrestrial Magnetism, now designated 
as the Division of Geomagnetism and Seismology. Bauer was 
succeeded as Chief of this Division by Paris, Braid, Hazard, 
Watkins, and Captain Heck, who since 1922 has been its progres- 
sive and enthusiastic leader. The Division is responsible for the 
continued magnetic survey of the United States and its territones 
and the operation of five widely distributed observatories in Mary- 
land, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, magnetic 
observatories were maintained by the Survey at Key West, Florida, 
from 1860 to 1865, at Madison, Wisconsin, from 1876 to 1880, at 
Los Angeles, California, from 1882 to 1889, and at San Antomo, 
Texas, from 1890 to 1895. Besides these the United States Gov- 
ernment took part in two International Polar Years, the first in 
1882-83 by establishing magnetic observatories at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and at Fort Conger, Ellesmere Land, and the second in 
1932-33 through the Coast and Geodetic Survey at College, 
Alaska, and the Umted States Weather Bureau at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, both of these with the cooperation of the Department |if 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The frequent shifting of the magnetic observatories of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in earlier years from place to place was 
necessary because of limited funds, but since the formation of the 
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Division of Terrestrial Ma|;netism in 1890 tiiere have been in 
operation for nearly 40 years the five observatories listed above. 
To Canada, however, belongs the credit of having maintiuned m 
the Western Hemisphere a magnetic observatory for the longest 
period. The Toronto Observatory was established m 1840 by 
Riddell, who was succeeded by Lefroy under the direction of 
General Sabine to whose indefatigable energy we owe the splendid 
simultaneous program of work of the British colonial observa- 
tories.^ The Toronto Observatory continued until the end of 
1897, when it had to be transferred to Agincourt some miles east 
of Toronto because of electric-car disturbances. Thus Canada has 
the distinction of a continuous record of magnetic fluctuations for 
a century with the exception of a smgle year, namely, 1898. 

Another eminent scholar of the period, Joseph Henry, was 
interested in the Earth’s magnetism and m 1830-31 made a senes 
of intensity-observations at Albany, New York. In his work he 
used a needle which had formerly belonged to Hansteen of Norway 
and another which had been used by Sabme He observed a 
disturbance of the magnetism of the Earth in connection with the 
appearance of an aurora. 

Besides those already mentioned, some of the other early 
pioneers in magnetic work in North Amenca were Botanist David 
Douglas, who determined declination and horizontal intensity 
along the northwest coast of North America during 1829-34; 
Colonel Graham, topographic engineer of the United States, who 
observed magnetic intensity on the southern boundary of Canada 
during 1830-45; and Emory, who made observations on the 
Isthmus of Panama in 1849. 

Magnetic observations in South America were relatively few 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1819 Admirals 
Roussm and Givry made magnetic observations on the Brazilian 
coast between the mouths of the rivers Marafion and La Plata. 
In 1825 Boussingauit observed in Ecuador at Mannato and Quito. 
In 1826-30 Captain Philip Parker King obtamed data in southern 
portions of the eastern and western coasts of South America 
(Brazil, Uruguay, Straits of Magellan, and Chile) During 1831- 
^ Captain Fitzroy on the Beagle obtained data on the most south- 
ern portions of America. . Sir Edward Belcher’s voyage of 1837-42 

< HnmhnM t itatM that Celciui wa« th« fintto make uaeof obflervatKnwat obserra- 
toriw to iiMtitate (imuitaaeoua meaaanments at two widely eepaiated plaoei. 
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secured magnetic data on the western coast of South America. 
During 18.S8--42 our own Wilkes Expedition secured many magnetic 
observations in the antarctic regions. In Brazil, during 1880-^, 
a Dutch Commission led by E. van Rijckevorsel, with the authori- 
zation and valuable assistance of the Brazilian Government, made 
an extensive survey of the eastern part of that country, including 
the valley of the San Francisco River In 1910-11, chiefly for the 
purpose of determining secular variation m that valley, the 
Director of the National Observatory at Rio de Janeiro conducted 
a resurvey. The Government of Argentma has long maintained 
an excellent magnetic survey and three magnetic observatories 
(Pilar, La Quiaca, and Orcadas) Smee its organization, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, through its Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, has occupied more than 2,000 stations on 
land in all the countries of South Amenca and 1,000 at sea m the 
Western Hemisphere — a contribution of considerable importance 
m little-explored tropical regions of South America. The Huan- 
cayo Magnetic Observatory of that Department, established m 
1919 with the approval of the Peruvian Government, m 12® south 
latitude, was then only a few miles south of the magnetic equator 
Thus since Humboldt’s observations of 1802 the magnetic equator 
has moved southward 5® in latitude and this southward progress 
IS now continuing at the rate of about four miles per year. The 
force, too, has changed considerably smee 1802 but is now nearly 
steady at about 0 30000 absolute umt, a decrease of 15 per cent 
in 140 years 

The attack on problems of such broad scope requires a special 
type of research and, in unique degree, world-wide coordmation of 
data and experiment No single well-planned expenment or ob- 
servation can solve the problems presented Observations must 
be made in all parts of the world and must be continued over a 
long period Techniques for the organization and interpretation 
of these data must be developed and experimental researches must 
be conducted along lines which will supply information on basic 
properties related to the subject. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, recognizing the extent of this field, established |Ns 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism m April 1904 “to mvestigate 
such problems of world-wide interest as relate to the magnetic 
and electric conditions of the Earth and its atmosphere, not 
specifically the subject of inquiry nf any one country, but of 
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international concern and benefit.” Bauer, with the agreement 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, was called upon to be the or- 
ganizer and first Director of this Department. Thanks to his 
enthusiasm and foresight, it has taken a leading part in obtaining 
data in magnetically unexplored lands and over the oceans, and in 
the determination and maintenance, m cooperation with the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, of magnetic standards. 

The Magnetic Field and its Detebmination 

The Earth’s magnetic field extends far out mto space. Four 
thousand miles above us it is still one-eighth as great as at the 
surface. The Earth may be regarded as approximatdy a uniformly 



magnetized sphere with its axis making an ani^e of 11^ 6 with the 
axis of rotation Although but feebly mapietiaed as compared 
with the magnetization attainable in bi^-grwk magnet steels, the 
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average intensity of magnetization per cubic centimeter for the 
entire Earth is roughly 10,000 to 100,000 times as great as the 
magnetization of ordinary crustal rocks. Such magnetization 
would be produced by the presence of one magnetized embroidery 
needle in every five cubic centimeters of the whole Globe. Ap- 
preciable irregularities in the field exist, but they do not cause 
great departures from the field which would be produced by the 
hypothetical uniform magnetization. 

It is well known that the axis of the magnetic field is inclined 
to the geographic axis of the Earth and that the polar auroral 
zones are centered not on the actual magnetic poles but on the poles 
of uniform magnetization, which takes accoimt of so great a part 
of the whole field A general idea of the field, which, however, 
IS by no means so simple, may be obtained by the ^tributlon of 
iron filings over a disk magnet. The principal magnetic poles 
are distant 1200 miles or more from the geographic poles. The 
north magnetic pole, visited in 1831 by Ross and in 1903 by 
Amundsen, is in Boothia Peninsula in north Canada (latitude 
70° 30' north, longitude 96° 30' west). The south magnetic pole, 
reached in 1909 by E. David, Douglas Mawson, and A Mackay, 
of Shackleton’s British Antarctic Expedition of 1W7-09, is in South 
Victoria Land of the Antarctic Continent (latitude 72° 25' south, 
longitude 166° 16' east). Thus the line joinmg the magnetic poles 
18 not a diameter of the Earth but passes at a distance of some 750 
miles from its center 

Measurements to determine the Earth’s magnetic field at any 
point must include observations of three magnetic elements, 
namely (1) Magnetic declination, the angle between the true as- 
tronomical north-south meridional plane and the vertical plane 
through the magnetic north-south direction as defined by the 
compass; (2) magnetic inclination or dip, the angle throu^ which 
a magnet entirely free to mpve would dip below the horizon in the 
magnetic north-south meridional plane; and (3) the total magnetic 
force, acting in the magnetic meridional plane or its horizontal 
component, or its vertical component Painstaking and patient 
recording of the complex geomagnetic time-variations through 
years and decades, magnetic surveys on land and sea, and the 
reduction of all these data have disclosed certain systematic 
features. The scattered observations of deohnation run back 
over 800 years in a few limited localities, while those of inclination, 
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owing of course to its smaller practical utihty as well as to the 
greater difficulty attending its measurement, are much less abun- 
dant It IS now over 100 years since a method was first described 
to obtain the absolute measure of the intensity the magnetic 
field. The classical methods of observation and discussion have 
reached a point where decisive progress demands the mtroduction 
of new experimental and theoretical ideas Thus the present 
trend in geomagnetism is for greater collaboration with other 
branches of physics, geophysics, and solar physics. 

There has been marked improvement both of instruments and 
accuracy of observation The Bache magnetometer and the 
Robertson dip-circle used in Bache’s magnetic survey of Pennsyl- 
vania were from the best instrument-shops of Europe. That 
observers were burdened in transportation dunng those early days 
of pioneer and difficult conditions of travel as compared with those 
of today may be readily realized when it is stated that the sus- 
pended magnet was 50 centimeters (20 inches) in length. The 
development of improved magnet steels has made possible instru- 
ments of far less weight and far greater accuracy with magnets one 
centimeter (less than one-half inch) in length Thus a recent type 
of horizontal-intensity magnetometer developed m Denmark is so 
hght that it 18 transported by mail and gives a precision of one 
part m 20,000 

Improvement in instruments for use on land has also followed 
improved electrical measurements, so that now high precision is 
attained by electromagnetic coil-instruments such as the sine- 
galvanometer In tlus type the classical magnetic method is 
replaced by the electncal method The auxiliary magnetic field 
with which the Earth’s field is compared is no longer produced by 
means of magnets, but by means of electncal currents in carefully 
standardized coil-arrangements of accurately known geometrical 
dimensions The hmit of accuracy of the new methods is deter- 
mined by that of measuring currents of the order of one-tenth of 
an ampere The main advantage of the new methods (of which 
several variants have been developed) is their appiicabibty to^any 
component of the Earth’s field. Electromagnetic instruments^e 
now used for control of absolute magnetic standards. 

The oceans comprise the greater part of the Earth’s surface. 
The moving support provided by a vessel makes observations at 
sea difficult. Gimbal suspensions are used and, until recent years. 
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instruments were of the magnetic type Now the electromagnetic 
method is used, as, for example, the marine earth-inductor, which 
yields results of greater precision than older types of the sea dip- 
circle. In determining direction and magnetic intensity at sea, 
modern optical technique and improved magnet steels provide 
gi'eater accuracy. 



Fio 9 Estabhihed Roomagnotir oboervatones of tho westorn hcminphere, 1940, and 

recommended additions 


The same holds true for equipment to record the multiple, 
regular, and irregular fluctuations of geomagnetism at observa- 
tories in the world net which now includes over 70 observatories 
The older, massive variometers are replaced by small portable 
instruments and recorders 

The data supplied by observation on land and sea are the basis 
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for charts of isomagnetic lines of declination or compasshdirection, 
of inclination, and of intensity The comparison of these charts, 
or of results at a single station for different epochs, shows slow 
changes of the elements — that is, secular variation Thus we have 
historical records showing progressive shift of hnes of aero magnetic 
decimation (agonies) because of secular variation. On assembly of 
the data the slufts of isomagnetic lines are determined for sue- 



Fia 10 Efttablifthed geomai^neUc observatonea of the mstem hemisphere, 1040, and 
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epochs We may then prepare an isoponc chart — thwl is, 
one showmg lines along which the isomagnetics have made the 
same progress Lines so drawn are called isopors, or lines of equal 
marching The picture resulting from these charts presents the 
problem of secular variation in a new light and has raised questions 
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of broad g^physical significance. The rise and fail of the rate of 
the secular change, the slow expansion, and then the gradual 
retraclioo of the areas within which there have been excessive 
alterations m any of the magnetic elements, indicate that changes 
are still active within the Earth’s interior. 

The maximum isoponc foci are practically all found m the 
hemisphere containing the great land-masses witii the intervening 
Atlantic Ocean Such foci as are found in the Pacific hemisphere 
are of but moderate intensity and not well defined This relation 
of large and rapidly varying rates of change of the intensity and 
direction of the magnetic field to the surface structure of the Earth 
can scarcely be accidental , it is natural to suspect Uiat there is a 



World dlBtnbutton of foti of rapid annual chonae of moicnetic declination, 
inclination, and honzontal intensity, approximate epoch 1930-25 


causal relationship existuig between crustal or subcrustal move- 
ments and these magnetic manifestations 

The relatively short period of time during which we have ob- 
served, and may continue to observe, how the Earth’s magnetic 
field changes, discourages hope of deriving an adequate under- 
standing of the phenomenon by direct observation This has led 
investigators to seek means for extending our knowledge of secular 
variation over a longer time-scale through the development of 
palpomagnetic research, that is, the determination of “fossil mag- 
netisation” of cores of material collected from the bottoms of the 
oeeans and of varves deposited during c^eial periods 

That irregularities of the distribution of the Earth’s magnetic 
field over continental areas may bear definite relation to geologic 
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features of the ICarth’s crust has lonE been recognised It is only 
in comparatively recent years that anomalous magnetic data have 
been considered an aid in determinmg the character of |^cd(^c 
substructure. The difference between the uniform or nmrmal 
magnetization and that actually existmg serves to bring out the 
general irregularities as a residual field. The inhomogeneity of 
the Earth’s outer crust or shell, perhaps 25 or more miles thick, 
gives rise to many regions of local magnetic disturbance Some 
magnetic ore-deposits are large enough to cause local poles and 
other irregularities of intensity twofold or even threefold the 
normal value in their neighborhood. The experimental and 
theoretical progress made in appl3ang magnetic methods to the 
determination of deposits in the Earth’s crust has been much more 
satisfactory than that with regard to the main field. A major 
feature of physical and mineralogical research is offered by large 
systems of volcanic dykes in South Africa, these are magnetized 
opposite to the present direction of the Earth’s vertical component. 
In this general region of South Africa the magnetic horizontal 
component of the Earth’s field has decreased Ifi per cent of its 
present value in a 30-year period! With improved knowledge 
of magnetic anomalies the question of interrelation with gravi- 
metric anomalies and deep-focus earthquakes may be studied 
Gravimetric and magnetic anomalies frequently occur in the same 
regions. Possibly these and the deep earthquakes have a common 
origin in current-systems in the mner Earth 

The mathematical analyses of several investigators, based on 
the latest observed world-data available, show that the major 
portion, *about 95 per cent of the Earth’s total magnetic field at 
any one time, arises from causes beneath the Earth’s surface and 
that two minor portnms total about five per cent, of which one 
arises from causes above the Earth and one from vertical electric 
currents passing through the Earth’s crust. 

Thus the physical origin of the mterior and principal part of 
the Earth’s field still offers a baffling problem. Besides the study 
of secular variation over previously unattainable periods of thou- 
sands of years by utilization of the magnetic polarization of vanles 
and deposits, we must look to other methods m the labwatory 
One of the most promising of these is the investigation of materials 
under conditions of extremely high prrasures mid tmnperatures 
which approach those at great depths briow the Earth’s surface. 
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CoBMicAL Relations 

It is the external part of the Earth’s field represented by the 
primary geomagnetic time-variations, such as ^umal variation' 
and magnetic perturbations, to which we must look for study of 
cosmical interrelations, and in these spectacular progress has ^n 
made. From the beginning of systematized magnetic observa- 
tions and records there has been evident a general correlation 
between the Sun and the Earth’s field Thus with the discovery 
by Graham at London in 1722 of the variation during the solar 
day early investigators surmised such a relation In 1741 , Celsius 

and Hiorter at Upsala confirmed by a long series the connection 
between auroral displays and disturbances in the normal course of 
the needle With the accumulation of observational data on the 
normal and disturbed conditions of the Earth’s field from month to 
month and from year to year, it has long been apparent that a 
marked relation exists between annual magnetic means and the 
annual averages of relative sunspot-numbers 

This relation has been further disclosed by study of the data 
on the magnetic activity of the Earth obtained by many observa- 
tories (during 1938, 50 in number) by designating magnetic activity 
on an internationally adopted scheme of classification maintained 
since 1906 * through the International Meteorological Orgamzation 
and the International Association of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Electricity on a scale of 0, 1, and 2 The mean values of such 
character-numbers — that is, intrinsically measures of magnetic ac- 
tivity for the whole Earth — have proved tliat there is an interrela- 
tion between conditions on the Earth and on the Sun through 
indication of a 27-day recurrence-tendency of geomagnetic activity, 
which IS in harmony with the period of rotation of the central part 
of the Sun. Because of the largely qualitative type of this simple 
measure, there was adopted in September 1939, dunng the Seventh 
Trienmal Assembly of the International Umon of Geodesy and 
Geophysics, a new scheme for a quantitative measure of magnetic 
activity, namely, the magnetic three-hour-range index, K, varying 
from 0 to 9. Through joint studies ef the Umted States Coast 

* Father Taoiuut, in the {veoence of the King, at Louveau, Siam, made hourly 
Mperimenfe, in 1688 , which showed the compaa^direction to be didhiakt on seven 
different days— firobably these were made at different tunes of the day, and they were 
thus the flint real indications of ‘the diurnal variation 

' CkimpUations of this measure as obtained from a varying number of observatories 
have recently been made horn IMS back to 188 t by G van l^k 
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and Geodetic Survey and the Department of Terreatnal Magoetiem 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, fcdlowing some earlier 
experimentation at the Adolf Schmidt Magnetic Observatory at 
Niemegk, the three-hour-range index was established as a valuaWe 
abstract of the magnetograms, providing even single observatonee 
with good estimates of world-wide magnetic conditions This 



Fro 18 GeoraAgnetir activity and auiiapot-numboni (^) average annual valuea for 
the paet century, (£) monthly means 1872-1038 


index IS currently derived from data obtained by seven American- 
operated observatories [Cheltenham (Maryland), Tucson 
zona), Sitka (Alaska), Honolulu (Hawaii), San Juan (Puerto Rico), 
Huancayo (Peru), and Watheroo (Western Australia)), and is 
published weekly in the United States by Science Service. It ^ves, 
for the first time, a detailed homogeneous series for the mtensity 
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Fto 18 Thte^hourxrwige iiuiicM of geonutgnotie activity, Januwy t, IMO to January 
84, 1941, totted in 27-day penoda aceaniing to mlar rotatKMia. 
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of solar corpuscular radiation affecting the Earth, useful both in 
its terrestrial aspect — as in scientific or commercial radio work — 
and for its bearing on solar physics. Violent magnetic storms 
with three-hour-raiige index of 9 occur only a few times near a 
sunspot-maximum, but it is equally rare that any full three-hour 
interval is perfectly free from disturbance This means that the 
Earth is almost constantly, even near sunspot-minimum, under 
the influence of particles (presumably solar), weak as this influence 
may be at times 

The intensity of the ionizing solar wave-radiation absorbed m 
the ionosphere on the daylight hemisphere can likewise be meas- 
ured geomagnetically in the amplitudes of the solar daily magnetic 
variation Analysis of 18 years’ records (1922-1939) of horizontal 
intensity at the Huancayo Magnetic Observatory, m which the 
magnitude of the solar daily magnetic variation is exceptional, gave 
a measure for the ionizing solar wave-radiation comparable with 
the relative sunspot-numbers as the only available complete senes 
of daily measures of solar activity. The correlation-coefficient 
between them is + 0.92 for monthly means and + 0.984 for annual 
means These are the closest relations so far established between 
phenomena on the Sun and the Earth 

Besides the solar diurnal vanation, there is another which is 
small and quite systematic, namely, that associated with- the 
Moon’s position The most conspicuous lunar effects so far found 
in any geophysical phenomenon — apart from the tidal observa- 
tions of the sea — appear in the diurnal vanation of magnetic hori- 
zontal intensity at Huancayo These results can be mterpreted 
by the dynamo-theory as the magnetic field of electnc currents 
induced in the oscillating ionosphere by the Earth’s permanent 
magnetic held These currents must flow low m the ionosphere, 
where recombination of ions is rapid, because the lunar vanation 
IS found to be confined to the daytime, neither primary ionospheric 
currents nor secondary currents induced withm the Earth’s body 
cross the night hemisphere near the equator The iimosphi^ric 
air-motions appear to be much more dominated by tidal osdila- 
tions than are the winds near the ground, because the Moon’s gAx 
magnetic effect is plainly expressed m the magnetograms even for 
single days The partial tides connected with the Moon’s varymg 
distance from the Earth are clearly recognized in the geomagnetic 
records, but the relations of the amplitudes and phase-angles of 
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the Keomagnetie partial tides to the mam semidiurnal tide difiTer 
significantly from those in the gravitational tidal forces. The 
study of geomagnetic tides provides thus a new i^iproach to the 
study of resonance-phenomena m atmospheric oseillations 

Other evidences of cosmical influences on the magnetic field of 
the Earth are the spectacular displays of auroral lights which are 
most intense during periods of perturbation of the Earth’s field 
when they are always seen m polar regions To explam these 
phenomena of many types, mathematical and experimental in- 
vestigations have been made, especially by our Norwegian col- 
leagues I need hardly call to mind Birkeland’s well-known 
experiment with a cathode sphere m a vacuum-chamber, by which 
he demonstrated the accumulation of electrons in the plane of the 
magnetic equator. Since that time Ins successors and distin- 
gu^hed colleagues Stdrmer and Vegard have done much to advance 
the study of auroral phenomena Depths of penetration of the 
auroras are determined through simultaneous parallactic photo- 
graphs and physical properties through mterpretation of auroral 
spectra. It is found that polar-light beams generally do not come 
closer to the Earth’s surface than about 50 miles, some come no 
closer than 300 miles or more. Elaborate calculations of the paths 
of electrified corpuscles which are entrapped between outermost 
lines of magnetic force of the Earth’s fidd have been beautifully 
demonstrated in the laboratory by Brdche. 

The regular daily magnetic variation is the effect of radiations 
from the Sun , these radiations travel with the speed of light and 
are absorbed in the highest layers of the atmosphere, making these 
layers electrically conducting More than 50 years ago Balfour 
Stewart and Arthur Bdiuster inferred from geomagnetic data that 
there must be a high atmospheric layer of great electneal con- 
ductivity This has been confirmed and extended by direct m- 
vestigations of the ionosphere which were imtiated at the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism in 1025 This fact became more 
important after the invention of wireless telegraphy because re- 
flections from these conducting layers are found to ^ recfionsible 
for radio transmission. A striking confirmation has now be|p 
furnished by the recent development of the so-called ionoiqihenc 
apparatus which produces records automatically by photographtng 
echoes of vertically directed variable-frequency radio waves; from 
these records the electric characteristics of the several conducting 
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Pra Id Qeomognetlc and fonovpheric records showing magnetically quiet (July 
81 to August 1, 1997 ) and moderately disturbed condltione (August 1 to August 2, 
1087) [The ionospheiie records for the two normal quarter-hours on August 1 are 
coqtrast^ with the disturbed conditions multing from the storm for the same quarter* 
home on Augurt 2 ] 
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layers of the ionosphere may be deduced. Tliere are frequent 
sudden fade-outs of high-frequency radio signals. Ex a m i na tiog 
of geomagnetic records indicated these fade-outs to be aesocia/ted 
with sudden disturbances in the Earth’s magnetic fidd. Tlus 
directed attention to the Sun’s condition as a possible cause and 
astronomers were called upon to seek possible associations with 
solar phenomena. The astronomers were not long in findmg that 
many fade-outs had occurred simultaneously with bright eruptions 
in the solar chromosphere. 

Thanks to tlie extensive network of stations all over the Earth 
keeping constant watch for these chromospheric eruptions, a 
similar and older network of magnetic observatories, and the 
channels of radio communication, data on these associated phe- 
nomena accumulated rapidly Dr Delhnger’s compilation of such 
data soon showed that chromospheric eruptions always accompany 
fade-outs and the concomitant magnetic changes. The first actual 
simultaneous records of a fade-out, a bright eruption m the s(dar 
(‘hromosphere, and a particular bay-like kind of geomapietic 
disturbance were obtained August 28, 1937 Characteristically 
the echoes disappear quite suddenly because of strong absorptions 
of the radio waves as they pass through the regions at a level 
between 70 and 90 km Absorption is produced by the intense 
ionization of this region by the ultra-violet hght emanatmg from 
the solar eruption 

The magnetic storm of March 24, 1940, probably the greatest 
magnetic storm ever recorded, was an event of unusual geophyncal 
interest In addition to the disruption of wire-communication by 
electric currents induced in the Earth, this storm mduced earth- 
currents of such magmtude that electric power-systems were 
severely affected — the first time such effects have ever been re- 
ported Computations were made of the inteiuHty of currents 
which could be produced by magnetic changes, and for extreme 
cases it was found to be sufficient to produce the observed effects 
on power-lines. Thus an increased practical imptniance of cosmi- 
cal research in geomagnetism has been shown, for the leng^y 
observations extending over a century supply defimte infommt^h 
on the probability of occurrence of such storms and therefore on 
the extent to which it is advisable to improve eleetdcal installa- 
tions to avert their effects. 

Our knowledge of magnetic storms is being rapidly increased 




Fiq 16 Changes m Earth a magnetism emd cessation of radio reflections from ionosphere accompanying bright eruptions m solar 

chromosphere August 2$, 1937 
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through study of the large body of data which has been made 
available through one of the most outstanding examples of eo> 
operative research — the Second International Polar Year. Recog- 
nition that facilities must be provided for securing records of the 
great magnetic storms has caused a number of observatories to 
mstall insensitive magnetographs capable of obtaining complete 
tracings for greater storms than have ever been recorded since 
regular magnetic recordings were begun neariy a century ago 
With the aid of these insensitive magnetograpto, the very great 
storms of April 1938 and of March 1940 were completely recorded 
at a number of observatories 
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Fra 17 Qcomosnetic records obtained at Potsdam-Niemeskf Germanyt during 
the groat magnetic storm of March 24-2% 1940, the greatest storm of which there is 
record 


Another connection between geomagnetic and cosnuc phe- 
nomena has only recently been discovered — the world-wide de- 
crease m the intensity of cosmic radiation during great magnetic 
storms Although such an effect was predicted some years aro, 
observational verification was not achieved until the occurrdme 
of the great magnetic storms of the present sunspot-cycle. The 
effect was noted by many observers during the | 7 «at storms of 
April 1937 and of March 1940. Since the magnetic moment of 
the Earth increases during the main phase of a magnetic storm, a 
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Flo 19 Bihourijr departures C T pros s c d in percmtage of absolute values for cosnuiyrsy intensity and for geomagnetic 

April 23 to ao, 1937 
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decrease of cosmic radiation durmg that time is to be expected on 
the basis of the well-estabhshed variation of cosmic-ray intensity 
with geomagnetic latitude However, the magnitudes of the 
expected and of the observed effects differ greatly How may 
this discrepancy be reconciled, and what bearing does it have on 
our notions regarding magnetic storms? Some have thought that 
if the mam phase of the storm-time field is due to a rmg-current, 
the concomitant change m cosmic-ray intensity may be reconciled 
if we regard the radius of the nng-current to be very great But 
the trajectories of cosmic-ray particles in the presence of a large 
nng-current are exceedingly comphcated, and there is reasonable 
doubt whether the observed effects could be produced m this 
manner Mathematical treatment has been unsuccessful in deal- 
ing with the problem. It has also been found that the cosmic-ray 
intensity is practically always lower for the five mtej’national 
magnetically disturbed days than for the five mternational mag- 
netically quiet days of each month This mdicates that, on the 
average, the cosmic-ray intensity is lowered on days of magnetic 
disturbance, which is in accord with the magnetic-storm effect 
It has also been discovered that the IS^/^ay and 27-day waves 
in cosmic-ray intensity are closely associated with those for 
character-figure and magnetic horizontal intensity This directs 
attention to a possible means by which cosmic-ray data might 
serve to establish the existence of a general solar magnetic field 
This brings us to anotlier promising attack m the laboratory, 
namely, the attempt to enlarge knowledge of the basic nature of 
magnetism through investigation of the detailed laws governing 
the interaction of the magnetic particles composing all matter 
All the actions and reactions in the world of physical things may 
be expressions of three fundamental forces— gravitational, electro- 
magnetic, and nuclear Perhaps all three may ultimately be 
reduced to different aspects of the same all-pervadmg, all-inclusive 
type. Perhaps some obscure atomic effect of the extremely high 
pressures of the centers of such bodies as the Earth and the Sun 
may be the cause of their magnetization Therefore, equipment 
has been recently devised for the experimental studies of nuclear 
physics through the use of high voltages such as the electrostatic 
generatur and the cyclotron. The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington has, since 1938, had an electrostatic generator capable of 
developing some five million volts and has now partly completed 



a cyclotron which may reach 15 mSiKNl volts. Tbt steotrooLatic 
generator operatee under 50 to 60 pounds «ftUge<pf«nuiis and is 
enclosed in a large steel tank 55 feet high in the MHndlod Atomie* 
Physics Observatory — ^‘Observatory” since we look at the in- 
finitely small as our astronomical colleagues look at fhe infinitely 
large in space 

Conclusion 

Looking back over three centunes of research, we see that the 
general interest of scientists in the Earth’s magnetism has been 
waxing and waning in the course oi time In the days of Gilbert 
and Halley, and in the classical period of research a century ago, 
when Bache and his colleagues made their contributions from 
America, the Earth’s magnetism was studied in the belief that it 
might prove to be a fundamental phenomenon similar to the 
Earth’s gravity When these hopes were not easily fulfilled, the 
interest turned to other branches of science seemmgly abundant 
m far-reaching discoveries Because of the significant recent 
advances outlined in this address, however, geomagnetism has 
again olitained a key position as a thnvmg branch of geophysics, 
not only because of its own intrinsic interest, but mamly because 
geomagnetic conditions represent a complete, a faithful, and an 
intelligible record of cosmioal influences to which the Earth and all 
human beings are subjected. We may well agree with Humboldt 
that “Nothing that occurs m our planet can be supposed to be 
independent of cosraical relations.” 
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C w OAxnxm 

C/umtor, Department of Phymes, Gomell Univcawty 
(Rea«i Fdiruary IS, tS^l, in Symiiomm on OtomagnOum) 

The polar aurora (borealis and australis) is a lununosity of 
the night sky which may be seen at certain times from almost any 
point on the earth, though only rarelv in the Tropics. It is 
( haractenzed by certain forma, colors and variations The aurora 
IS usually yellowish green m color, but red and violet often appear 
The forms may be put into four general classes glows or diffuse 
surfaces, arcs and bands, rays, draperies and coronas, and pulsating 
forma Most of these have special significance for geomagnetism 
The work of Stormer and others has shown that these displays 
occur in the earth’s atmosphere at heights 60 to 1,000 km The 
spectrograph has revealed that the hght is radiation from the usual 
atmospheric constituents, oxygen and nitrogen, which have lieen 
excited in a special manner, presumably by high speed pai tides. 

Serious study of the relations of the aurora to geomagnetism 
began in 1741, when Celsius and Hiortei pointed out that magnetic 
disturbances and auroras occurred at the same time at Uppsala 
Graham, at London, cooperated with Celsius and found that 
magnetic disturbances occurred at the same time there as at 
Uppsala. Sometimes the magnetic disturbance preceded the 
aurora. Sabine and associates showed that great magnetic storms 
are accompanied by auroras, but small disturbances are not 
Conversely, in the Arctic regions auroras often occur without much 
magnetic disturbance, that is, change in decimation At the clow 
of the nineteenth century Angot remarked that in middle latitudes 
auroras and magnetic storms seemed closely related, but m arctic 
regions the relation was not closely followed. BV suggested that 
arctic auroras might be different from temperate auroras We 
will consider these questions in more detail after we look at other 
early geomagnetic and auroral recordings 

It was early noted that aurdral arcs stretch across the sky 

noonnNfls or ta» AumcAtt raruiBOPiiicAi. aocam, 
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almoRt at right angles to the magnetic mendian. This observation 
IS not wholly supported by later work. The rays of the aurora 
were known to be parallel to the freely suspended compass needle 
and (oronas appeared over the magnetic zenith as first noted m 
1747, and the corona moved as the magnetic inclination changed 

To summarize our present knowledge, we may say that the 
earth's magnetic field vanes with latitude and longitude. It has 
secular variations m intensity, declination and storminess as well 
as diurnal and lunar variations The magnetic storms follow an 
eleven year cycle about in step with the sunspot cycle These 
storms have a tendency to recur at twenty-seven day intervals 
and are somewhat more frequent at the equinoxes Earth cur- 
rents occur during these storms. For each of these statements 
there is one closely similar for the aurora borealis. 

It IS now common knowledge that auroral displays are most 
frequent in polar regions Fritz, in 1881, published a map showing 
this frequency variation, which was first suggested by E Loomis 
in 1869 Since the data used in denving the map were necessarily 
taken bv many observers, the curves are not as precise as desired 
but still give us the best information we have. We lea^ i^iat 
only one auroia is seen, on the average, each year in Florida while 
about twenty arc seen in Maine, and about one hundred per year 
over Hudson Bay However, only about one-third as many 
displays are seen each year in western United States as m the same 
latitude in eastern United States About five times as many 
displays are seen at a given latitude in the United States as are seen 
at the same latitude m Europe These Imes of equal number are 
plotted as ovals whose approximate center is close to the geo- 
magnetic axis pole and the curves themselves approximate geo- 
magnetic parallels. The auroral zone is usually defined as a 
region containing the curve of maximum frequency, about 100 per 
yeat This zone is of about 23° radius around a pomt m latitude 
78° N., longitude about 68° W., the north geomagnetic pole 

The number of auroras seen per year m New York state and 
nearby is plotted in Fig. 1. It should be noted that durmg a long 
period at least twenty-five auroras were seen each year and^ks 
many as one hundred and ten in one year. 

Other correlations with the earth’s permanent field are found 
in the positions of auroral arcs and the angles of mchnation the 
auroral rays make with the earth’s surface Observation in 
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northern Europe in the nineteenth century indicated that the 
highest point of an auroral arc was on the magnetic meridian and 
the arc was perpendicular to it Observation at other points, 
especially in arctic regions, showed this was not stnctly true. 
The work of Stormer and Vegard has shown that for regions inside 
the auroral zone the direction of arcs is quite variable but for 
stations outside the maximum zone arcs he nearly along the geo- 
magnetic parallels with the western end 5° to 10° north of the 
parallel. The work of Vestine and Chapman shows that arcs are 



about parallel to the calculated direction in which currents would 
flow in the upper atmosphere to produce certain magnetic 
disturbances. 

The early observation, that auroral coronas (Pig. 2) are formed 
at the magnetic zenith (opposite to direction of magnetic dip)> 
has been universally confirmed Vegard has summarised many 
observations and concluded that for all stations the auroral corona 
is at the magnetic zenith of that particular time. The magnetic 
zenith is shifted a httle lower in the sky during auroral displays, 
which are usually times of magnetic disturbance. 

The corona is, of course, a pmspective effect, as rays are ev«ry- 
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where parallel, an can be seen by looking north, or sometinaes 
south as during the great aurora of August lllh-'12th, 1039. 
Figure 3 shows a photograph of a bundle of rays appeani^ toward 
the east from Ithaca, on October 15, 1930 These rgys make an 
angle of about 70° with the horuon while the quiet day dip angle 
IS about 73®. The rays are toward the eastern end of a faint 



Fig 2 Auroral corona at Ithaoa^ April 17, 1989, 1 17 52 a m , Wltbln 2* of normal 

masnatic aeaith 

horseshoe curved band. Faint pulsating patches also were re- 
corded by this photograph 

The aurora appears at irregular intervals but when the numb|l‘ 
of appearances m each year is plotted over many years (Fig. 1) 
we find a rise and fall in eleven year cycles, though with some 
lag from the peak of the sunspot cycle. The magnetic activity 
curve follows the sunspot cycle more closely in time, the lag being 
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Ytu 8 Ray« oast of Ithaca, October 15, 1830i iliuatrate paralteliRm with certh'a field 

about six months. A solar influence on both auroras and magnetic 
activity is indicated. The three phenomena also exhibit a long 
time secular variation of unknown period A diurnal period is 
known in geomagnetism but not clearly proved m aurord work 
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except for certain stations in arctic regions where maximum ac- 
tivity occurs at about eleven p.m by magnetic time. A small 
effect of the moon on geomagnetism is known but no similar 
influence is shown on the aurora except that moonlight outshines 
the weaker displays whose presence can then only be detected by 
spectroscopes. 

Figure 4 shows the total number of auroras seen m New York 
state in each month during the period 1830-1870. The aurora 
IS thus most frequent near the equinoxes as are magnetic storms 
Auroras have a tendency to recur after twenty-seven days as do 



magnetic storms. We have studied this tendency for some of our 
data and find that the recurrence after twenty-seven days occurs 
about as often as occurrences on two successive nights. The first 
occurs one time in five and the second about one m four. 

We have several tunes above noted a correlation betw^ 
magnetic “storms” and auroras (A magnetic storm is a sooqj^ 
what erratic fluctuation of the magnetic elements over a penra 
which ranges from a few hours to sevend days. The magnetic 
intensity changes only a few per cent.) This relation has been 
noted m many cases but data from different sources are conflicting. 
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It 18 generally agreed that in lower latitudes (geomagnetic 50**), 
such as that of Washington, auroral displays accompany intense 
magnetic storms. It was formerly believed that magnetic storms 
and auroras m polar regions were not alwaj's related Vegard 
showed that strong auroras often occur at Bossekop, Norway, in 
the early evening during only minor magnetic disturbance. The 
work of the Byrd expedition showed that mcreased auroral activity 
occurred on the same day or the day following a maximum in 
magnetic activity Whenever close correlations m time between 
these phenomena are considered we find discrepancies as though 
one were not governed only by the other. Little data were readdy 
available on auroras in the Umted States so the National Geo- 
graphic Society and ('omell University licgan a study in 1938 
Photographic stations were set up at Ithaca, Geneva and Hamilton, 
New York, and many amateur astronomers have aided by making 
visual observations EUougb data will soon be available to study 
some of these correlations in detail 

Using these data taken at Ithaca and a few other stations 
during the interval March, 1938 to October 14, 1939, we have 
drawn Fig 5 We have selected the nights of aurora on which we 
had sufficient data to assign a character figure for each three hour 
period of observation The auroral characters are defined ap- 
proximately as follows 0 B no aurora, G — & small glow, 1 » an 
arc 01 , weak rays, 2 = a display of rays extending up 40° from the 
horizon^ ^ r ^ bright display extending nearly to the zenith, and 
4 at a bi^lignt display, usually extending south of the zemth. 
The magnetiil figures mdicate the maximum range m variation 
of the most di/iturbed element during the three houi period as 
defined in papers by Bartels, Heck and Johnson During the one 
hundred twenty-three nights of aurora we had fifteen period.** of 
auroral character 0, eighty-eight of 6, thirty-eight of 1, forty-four 
of 2, thirty of 3, and eleven of 4 The chart was prepared by 
tabulating the number of times m the above group a given auroral 
figure, say 2, occurred when the K figure was a certain value, say 5 
This particular case happened eleven times. Similarly, for other 
values. We find a definite correlation, the coefficient of correlation 
bemg .63. The lack of one hundred per cent correlation is not 
due alone to the fact that auroral numbers are partly estimated, 
but appears to indicate the effect of another agency, possibly the 
state of the higher atmosphere mto which the disturbance produc- 
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ing particleti come A similar correlation but using the magnetic 
number from the previous three hour period gave a correlation of 
only 49, and a much poorer correlation between high macpietic 
numbers and high auroral numbers. Further study will shortly 
be made 

It IS known that large earth currents flow during times of 
magnetic storms and correlations between these phenomena are 

MA6NETC K FI6IJRE. 
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Fio 5 Correlation between auroral and magnetic character figures for the same 3 

hour intervale 

very good Similarly a comparison of earth current data (obtained 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratones) with auroral records indicates 
that in many cases the greatest currents flow within a few minutes 
of the peak of the aurora and all nights of aurora are periods of 
earth current activity. '' 

In conclusion we may note that while correlationB betwelk 
geomagnetism and aurora are not umially of an obvious cause and 
effect nature, it seems necessary that any theory of the magnetic 
storms must also account for the autoral displays. 
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CORTRIBUTIONS OF IONOSPHERIC RESEARCH TO 
GEOMAGNETISM 

L. V. BEBKHSlt 

Deputnient of Terrestnal Mai^ctum, Carnegie Institutioii of Washington 
(Read Fdiruary IS, 1941, ti> Symponwn on Geomagnetum) 

The concept of an electrified outer atmosphere as a source of 
geomagnetic and auroral effects dates back to Professor Balfour 
Stewart in 1882, though the earlier writings of Gauss consider its 
possibility. Subsequently, the names of Schuster, Kennelly, 
Heaviside, Lorentz, Eccles, Larmor and many others, loom large 
in the development of the concept 

Ionized layers of the outer atmosphere were observed directly 
by Appleton, and by Breit and Tuve in 1925 by somewhat different 
methods Both used radio waves. Of these, the echo-method 
of Breit and Tuve has now been adopted almost universally By 
this method a short pulse of radio waves is sent upward and the 
time measured for the echo to return An equivalent or virtual 
height to which the wave would travel at this velocity can be 
computed assuming it to have traveled at the velocity of light. 
The density of ionization which reflects the wave at this level is 
measured by the wave-frequency transmitted. Corresponding to 
each wave-frequency is a particular density of ions which will 
reflect the wave. Ihe virtual heights of each of all lon-densities 
can be measured, as in Fig 1-D, when measurements are made on 
each of all necessary wave-frequencies. Such a senes of determina- 
tions can bo formed into a record such as shown in Figs. 2~A and 
B. From data of this kind, the actual heights and densities of the 
ion-layers of the outer atmosphere are deterimned. This determi- 
nation depends upon the “magneto-iomc theory.” 

Complete experimental confirmation of the magneto-ionic 

theory constitutes one of the triumphs of ionospheric research. 

This theory provides the tool for exact measurement of equivalent 

electron-densities at various levels using radio waves. Let us 

consider some of the confirming evidence. For instance, ^e 

MUKnapmoa or «hz axshcak paaoaoPBicAi. soctarr, 

VOb. S4, MO. fi, HAT, 1041 
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theory predicts that a radio wave, propagated in the ionosphere in 
the presence of the Earth’s magnetic field, will be split mto two 
wave-components The behavior of these wave-cmnponents will 
be more complex than the simple wave transmitted and they will 
be propagated differently, one wave-component wdl be reflected 
at a lower electron-density than the other Observation shows 
tliat two such components are returned from the ionosphere The 
theory says that the wave-frequency at which each wave-com- 



Fro 1 Diagrammaiio aketeh showing formation of multtnoqaency ioiioq>honc 

terords 


ponent will penetrate a layer will differ by an amount which is a 
function of the strength of the geomagnetic field. Observation 
shows this separation of penetration-frequencies to be just the 
amount predicted. At Washington the difference is about twice 
that at Huancayo where the geomagnetic field-strmigth is onl* 
half as great. Finally, the theory states that at the magnetie 
equator, where the field is horizontal overhead, the two reflected 
wave-components will vibrate in mutually perpendicular planes, 
one always along the field, the otho* perpendicular to it. At 
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Huancayo Magnetic Observatory these special conditions exist. 
Fig. 3 shows the result of experiments conducted by my col- 
league, Mr. Wells. An antenna placed m the magnetic north- 
south plane receives only one component; in the east-west plane 
only the other is observed, while at any intermediate angle both 
components are evident. Tlius the performance required by 
theory is fulfilled In these and other experiments the reasoning of 
the theory has been tested step by step until little doubt remams of 



Pio 2 Typicttl lonospherio record near noon m aummer at nudlatitudes, Watheroo 
Magnetic Observatory, November 20, 198B 


its essential validity. One important question is yet to be tested, 
and the result will not affect our computations too seriously. It 
relates to the value in the outer atmosphere of a physical constant 
which we may call the ‘‘Lorentx polarisation-correction.” Some 
experiments on this point have been made, but again the theory 
tells us that we may sometime settle the question conclusively by 
mftlcing measurements on some future expedition which will carry 
us very close to the north or south magnetic poles. 

1 mention proof of the thewy in some detail for it permits exact 
quantitative measurements in atmospheric regions far removed 
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from the Earth. In this proof the geomagnetic field has played 
the essential r61e. But it now seems probable that suitable experi- 
ments with improved apparatus will reverse this r61e and that 
vaiiations of the geomagnetic field may be measured with precision 
at great heights by ionospheric observation. For example, sui^iose 
the magnetic diurnal variation be measured at a certain height 
above the Earth’s surface. If at this height we are above the 
level of the electric currents producing this change, the diurnal 
variation will oppose that observed at the Earth’s surface. In 
this way we may reasonably expect to determine the level of flow 
of the great electric current-systems m our outer atmosphere. 

There are three important ionised layers in the outer atmos- 
phere under direct influence of the Sun These are the E-layer 
with maximum density of electrons at a level of about 100 km, 
the Fi-layer at about 225 km, and the Fi-layer at some 350 km 
The two upper layers do not exist separately everywhere, but 
merge where the Sun is low and form a single layer m the night. 
This is illustrated m Pig 4, where the Ft layer appears as an 



Fra. 4 Structure of kmoephere in eualtt hemisphere 


enormous bulge of ionisation above the F i-layer, reaching a maxi- 
mum of height directly under the Sun. Clearly the heights of the 
layers are not constant but change adth time of day and season, 
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with latitude, and even with time along the sunspot^yrle. The 
density of iomzation of the layers similarly changes, for pre- 
dominantly the free electrons of the layers are produced by inter- 
action of the Sun's ultraviolet light with the molecules along the 
light-path. At night the lon-density diminishes. 

Dependence of outer atmospheric ion-density upon sunspot- 
activity IB very marked This is illustrated in Fig. 5 Here the 



Fra S Relation between electron-density of Frn^Mk and sunspot^Miinbera, 

1983-40. 


average annual maximum density of electrons in Ft-region at noon 
as measured at Huancayo is compared with annual averages of 
sunspot-numbers. That the two agree m form of variation can 
hardly be doubted. From sunspotrminimum to maximum the 
change of average annual ion-density was about one to three for 
Frregion. The lower regions show a change, similar in form, but 
of smaller magnitude. Over the same interval the E- and Fi- 
regions increased in density also, but only by some 50 per cent 
Tlus distinction is important to mterpretation of geomagnetic 
effects. 

What evidence relating to geomagnetio diurnal variation can 
be obtained from the ionosphere? The most obvious is, of ‘course, 




BYMPOBITJM ON OiaOMiiQNBTIBM SIS 

tb© distTibut\oii of iOTis &Tvd ©Icctcons uv tbe vatiouB \ttyoT6. ObVy 
m regions nrhere sufficient electnbcaUon exists can there flow 
electrical currents to produce the geomagnetic change. But lon- 
density alone does not entirely determme the matter The con- 
tribution of each ion to the electrical conductivity must be con- 
sidered, and this depends on temperature and pressure of the 
atmosphere, on the masses associated with the change^, and on the 
strength of the geomagnetic field. All these taken together 
indicate that most suitable conditions for maximum current-flow 
probably exist at a level around 70 or 80 km above the Earth’s 
surface Experiments have been suggested, but not yet made, 
whose results should lead to qwte precise estimates of electrical 
conductivity at the several heights 

The geomagnetic diurnal-vanation clianges in value by some 
50 per cent from minimum to maximum of sunspot-activity. This 
corresponds under like conditions to observed changes in lon- 
density of E- and Fi-regions, but is greatly different from the 
cliange of some 300 per cent in Fx-region ion-density. This evi- 
dence would seem to exclude the high Fs-region as an important 
factor in the geomagnetic diurnal variation 

Evidence during radio fade-outs, first pointed out by Delhnger, 
IS of almost conclusive importance (Fig. 6) The radio fade-out is 
coincident with a bright eruption in the solar chromosphere, and 
with a geomagnetic change of unique character (for example, see 
Fig. 15 of paper by J A Fleming, page 291) Ultraviolet hght 
emanating from the eruption produces intense ionisation of the 
lower E-region where the radio waves are absorbed, but the upper 
ionospheric layers are left relatively undisturbed. McNish has 
shown that the unique geomagnetic change associated with the 
fade-out is an augmentation of diurnal variation (Fig. 7) That is, 
during the fade-out, geomagnetic diurnal variation increases be- 
cause of increased conductivity of the current-path. Because the 
atmospheric region below 100 km appears almost solely affected 
during the fade-out, it seems probable that not only the unique 
geomagnetic pulse but also the whole diurnal variation, of which 
the pulse is but an augmentation, arises from electric current-flow 
at about these levels. 

Ionospheric effects associated with geomagnetic storms appear 
predominantly in the F-regions. Detailed investigations of these 
interesting phenomena are of recent date, since the introduction 
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of modern automatic ionospheric recording methods*^ During 
magnetic disturbance, the ionospheric effects are so varied as to 
defy complete description hero There are, neverthetess, certain 
definite singularities during severe disturbances which can be 
illustrated by reference to the great magnetic ^rm of March 2i, 
1940. First we see from Figs. 8—10 that the ionosphere frit the 
impact of the storm at its commencement simultaneoudy cm borii 
sides of the Earth. At the Huancayo and Watheroo magnetic ob- 



Fio 0 Wave-frequency boundorieB given reflection-limitation during fade-out, 
illuatmting upward projection of lower or abaorption-hmit fur fade-out of July 81, 1887, 
KeDBin^n, Maryland 


servatories, in almost oppo.site longitudes, the time of commence- 
ment was the same as nearly as could be determined. During the 
development of the storm the F-regions simply blew up and out. 
At Huancayo (midday) the Frrepon disappeared at great hrig^ts 
to be eventually replied by a new Fi-region under the action of 
the Sun. At Watheroo, the F-regicm broke up into small ion- 
clouds within the hour. From this it must not be iifferred that 
changes associated with magnetic activity are confined to the F- 
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Fio 7 Geomagnetic vectors dunng fadenjut compared with normal dinmal-vanatioD changes 
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regions for increased absorption is evident at the 100-km level 
But the most spectacular effects are observed at the higher levels. 
The effect of such disturbances on radio transmission can be 
imagined, for the radio waves must be scattered back and forth 
lietween small lon-clouds until much of the energy is lost 



Fia S Simultaneity of Ionospheric disturiiance with (geomacoiette storm. 
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The nature of the relation between ionoepheno and magnetic 
disturbances is not yet evident. It may be that ionospheric 
changes arise in part from potentials induced by the magnetic 
held-chan^. On the other hand, it seems probable that some 
changes are produced by direct bcunbardment of the outer atmos- 
phere by corpuscular radiation emanating from the Sun. Finally 
it may be that the ionospheric changes are effective in influencmg 
the geomagnetic fluctuations. Whether the ring current-system 
associated with the storm is in the ionosphere, or above it, is not 
yet known. It may be said with assurance, however, that this 
part of the investigation of geomagnetism has only begun. 




CORREiATIONS OF SHORT WAVE RADIO TRANSMISSION 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC WITH MAGNETIC CONDITIONS 

H. £ HALLBORO 

RcBeftTch Eiigineer, RCA CommunUtationB, Inc 
(Read Fehrmry 16, 104U tn on Geomagneiwm) 

I Introduction 

Short wave radio transmission, and the concurrent magnetic 
fluctuations in similar latitudes are intimately associated with 
changing rotational radiations from the sun. In fact, three broad 
fields of research, namely, the ionosphere, short wave radio trans- 
mission and geomagnetism have characteristics and properties due 
to a common origin, the sun 

It IS well known that short wave radio transmission is largely 
controlled by the diurnal and seasonal characteristics of the iono- 
sphere It will be the purpose of this paper, however, to illustrate 
some of the most outstanding correlations, which have been 
observed by the author, connecting long distance short wave radio 
transmission with geomagnetism The major interest will be 
centered in the Atlantic, m high geomagnetic latitudes, but since 
a broader perspective of short wave radio transmission is desirable 
a comparison of conditions at both high and low geomagnetic 
latitudes will be included For this reason, short wave trans- 
missions to New York from North Europe, South America and 
San Francisco, and from the Orient to San Francisco are included. 

The apparent relationship which has been observed to obtain 
between magnetic disturbance, signal and power over the North 
Atlantic, and at lower geomagnetic latitudes, will be briefly 
reviewed. The latitude relationship is deduced from H intensity 
rknge data for all North Amencan magnetic observatories made 
available to R. C. A C. through the courtesy of the U. S, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

II. Msasurbmbnt Mktbods 

Simple and readily applied units of measurement are a requisite 
to world wide correlation. It was recogmsed that the most 

noouDiMOB or tri umacKV ntiLosoPHtOAL mxMrr, 
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prolific source for short wave traiumuBsion data would be £roia 
normal operation on commercial world wide traffic. This re- 
quirement led to the application of a number ratmg system allow- 
ing the receiving technicians to estimate transmission oonditionB, 
on each eight hour watch, on selected circuits. The disturbance 
number rating system, adopted by R C. A. C , and used since 1938, 
is shown in Table I. 


TABLE 1 


Circuit Rating NuinU*r 

Oiflturbance Condition 

Sutual CoodlUon 

0 

Unusually quiot 

Unuimal rtrenffth 

1 

Normal 

Strength and fading normal 

2 

Rliftht 

Slightly below non^ 

3 

Moderate 

Considerably below normal 

4 

Severe 

Nearly out, but still audible 

5 

Complete drup-oui 

Inau^ble 


Earth current variations at the R. C A. C Riverhead Record- 
ing Station are measured in hourly umts of “percentage varia- 
bility.” This unit is an expression for the measured length of the 
earth current trace per hour in terms of hourly baselme. For 
instance, “100 per cent variability” means that the measured earth 
current trace length is twice the baseline length. Percentage 
variability is an expression which is proportional to the mean rate 
of change of the earth field during the hour. 

Cheltenham magnetograms are analyzed for hourly d^sartures 
of the H intensity range by the customary procedure. A runmng 
chart IS issued covermg each solar rotation of 27 days. This 
chart divides each day into 4 six hour periods. The sum of the 
H ranges in each 6 hour period is plotted as ordinates m 27 day 
sequences 

The Cheltenham magnetic activity chart provides for a very 
considerable degree of circuit condition prediction smee many solar 
disturbances persist for 0 or more rotations of the sun. The chart 
IS a oontiiiuous record of solar, magnetic and ionosphere activity. 
The form of the chart is shown in the upper portion oi Fig. 10. 

A feproduction to scale of Riverhead Earth Current traces 
corresponding to R. C. A. G. Circuit Disturbance Rating Numbers 
0 to 5 IS shown in Fig 1. Under each rating number is written 
the observed mean percentage variability conresponding to that 
number. The sketch above each number illustratw one equivalent 
shape of the trace. 
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It IS of interest to compare the new 3 Hour K index method of 
magnetic rating, with the equivalent R A. C circuit distvu-b- 
ance ratings. This comparison is made in Fig 2 The ordinates 
in this Figure are Cheltenham H intensity ranges, and the abscissas 
R C A C disturbance and K mdex ratings A considerable 



band of overlap is seen to exist The practical result of tins over- 
lap between mutual values 0 to 5 is that R A. C disturbance 
ratings and K values are intercliangeable. All values of K above 
6 will still produce R. C. A C. rating 5 — namely, complete signal 
drop-out or inaudibility. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC SIGNAL CONDITIONS 
CORRELATED WITH 3*H0UR K INOEK 
OF MAGNETIC ACTIVITY AND 
CHELTENHAM H INTENSITY RANGE 
EQUIVALENTS OF 
RCAC DISTURBANCE RATINGS 


I 


4 « < 

3 HOUR K INOeX OP MAGNCTIC ACTIVITY 
RCAC CIRCUIT OISTURRANCe KATINS 


III Earth Cxjerent Variabiuty and Signal Correlation 

London Signal ‘‘GLH,” 13526 Kc, was continuously recorded 
during the month of Apnl, 1936 at Riverhead, N. Y , and compared 
with the corresponding Biverhead earth current trace variability. 
Both quantities were reduced to a mean daily figure. The result 
of signal vs variability observations is shown m Fig 3 The 
days of the month are identified by numbers, and the magnetic 
condition of each day by the magnetic legend. Three broad types 
of days were segregated, namely, quiet, storm and postHjtorm 
days The full line curve is the form the pomts would have 
assumed if they follow precisely the inverse variability law. If 
post-storm days are neglected, during which penod the signal is 
controlled by absorption, the inverse variabihty law is a fair mean 
of all observations The decibels above and ^low normal signal 
in terms of disturbance ratings are indicaticd in the lower portion 
of Fig. 3. 
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This signal inverse variability relation has provided a means 
for computing the range of power that will permit commercial 
signaling across the Atlantic for various degrees of magnetic 
disturbance This subject is considered in more detail in the next 
Section. 



IV Antenna Power vb Magnetic Distukbanch 
AT Geomagnetic Latitude 59“ N 

It was indicated in Fig 3 that the order of signal level below 
normal for cureuit rating 3 was 14 9 db. Experience has indicated 
that durmg such disturbance level over the North Atlantic the 
standard 20/40 KW R. C. A. transmitter will be operating at 
maximum rated power, namely, 40 KW, to avoid circuit interrup- 
tion. If, therefore, 40 KW, and circuit rating 3, be taken as unity, 
and if the power varies inversely as the earth current variability, 
the power range for all disturbance ratings will vary in accordance 
with Fig. 4. 
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The extreme range of power will consequently be — 


Katina KW Power lUna* 

6 3400 raw 

0 48 


V. Thu Significance of Geomagnetic Latitude 
IN Shout Wave Tkanbmisbion 

The geomagnetic polar region is a zone of high magnetic 
activity, consequently of severe short wave fading. The equa> 
tonal region, on the other liand, is a belt of low magnetic activity, 
consequently of low short wave fadmg 

A short wave radio circuit will respond to the above geophysical 
relation in fair agreement with its mean geomagnetic latitude, 
particularly during magnetic disturbances 
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In Fig. 5 in shown the mean daily circuit ratings observed 
during 16 major magnetic storms of 1939 and 1940, as well as the 
conditions 6 days before and after these storms on circuits having 
mean geomagnetic latitudes 14“ N, 48“ N and 59“ N The 
comparative disturbances are proportional to the total indicated 
shaded areas at the different latitudes This area is very much 
lower at 14“ N than at 59“ N geomagnetic latitude 
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VI. Transmitting Power vs Geomagnetic Latitude 

Cheltenham H intensity ranges correlated with Riverhead 
«Rrth current variability has indicated that transmitting power 
may be related to H intensity range by the condition that the power 
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required at any mean latitude varies approximately as the 3.5 
power of the H range at that latitude If tliis relationship is 
applied to the H range data of North American magnetic observa- 
tories of the U. S Coast and Geodetic Survey for the year 1939 
there is obtained the transmitting power vs geomagnetic latitude 
graph shown m Fig 0 



Tio fl 


Comparison of the power requirements at geomagnetic latitudes 
30® and 60®, from Fig. 6, produces the result shown m Table II. 

It 18 of interest to compare these transmitting power computa- 
tions vs geomagnetic latitude, from magnetic data, with the results 
of the long senes of international broadcast reoordmgs, at broad- 
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TABLE II 


1 

UconasiiBtlO Latitude 

1 

Aotenua KW for Commermal TranemuMon 

Mm 

Min 

Voarly Mean (1090) 

30“ 

615KW 

010 KW 

205 KW 

60“ 

4224 KW 

076 KW 

443 

Ratio 60“/30“ 

668 

1 

75 

167 


cf)st frequencies, published by J H Dellinger and A T Cosentino 
in the Proceedings of the I. R. E , October, 1040. 

Dellinger and Cosentino found that broadcast intensities, 
between North and South Amenra, averaged 25 times those 
between North America and Europe, and were only 1/15 as 
variable. 

The signal ratios at short waves, from Fig 6, will be propor- 
tional to the square roots of the power ratios. This produces the 
relationship for the year 1939 shown m Table III. 


TABLE III 


CiwniBitnvlM latitude 

Signal Ratio for Kqual Power 

Ratio 

Mm 

Min 

yearl 3 Mean 

3o“/eo* 

26 

27 

13 


These figures indicate that geomagnetic range is a major factor 
in international short wave transmission A similar conclusion 
was reached by Dellmger and Cosentino for international trans- 
mission at broadcast frequencies 

VII. Short Wave Circuit iNTERRumoNs vs 
Geomagnetic Latitude 

Circuit mterruptions are definitely a function of geomagnetic 
latitude. Comparisons of the relative lengtlis of short wave 
circuit interruptions, on the particular circuits used in this analysis, 
during and after 16 major magnetic storms of 1939 and 1940 ^ve 
produced the results shown m Fig 7 A pronounced “knee” in 
the interruptions vs geomagnetic latitude graphs is seen to occur 
at 50° N geomagnetic latitude. The New York-San Francisco 
circuit (mean geomagnetic latitude 48° N) is less disturbed during 
the peak of the storm than is the New York-London circmt (mean 
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geomagnetic latitude 59® N) 3 days following The New York- 
Buenos Aires circuit (mean geomagnetic latitude 14® N) is com- 
paratively undisturbed There is some evidence of a slow south- 
ward disturbance filtiation reachmg a maximum 3 days after the 
storm. 
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It IS not to bo assumed that all short wave transmission across 
the North Atlantic encounters the 50® N geomagnetic latitude 
“knee ’’ The records show this was true a negligible percentage 
of total circuit time during the peak magnetic year of 1939. 

VIII Short Wave Tbahsmission Conditions During 
THE Solar Rotation February 6tb to March 
4th, 1939 

A typical R. C A. C circuit disturbance rating graph is shown 
in Fig. 8. It covers the solar rotational period of February 6 to 
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March 4th, 1939 This period contained a wide range of magnetic 
disturbances over the North Atlantic circuits. 

The plot at the top of Fig 8 is the 8 hour average percentage 
variability of the recorded earth current trace at Riverhead, 
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N. Y. Solid fills above 200 per cent indicate watches, or portions 
thereof, above the circuit disturbance level 

The 4 plots below show the reported scales of radio disturbance, 
in order, on the following circuits — 
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a. North Europe to New York 
b South America to New York. 
c San Francisco to New York. 
d. Orient to San Francisco 

Shoit period disturbances arc indicated by thin lines of width 
proportional to their durations A solid fill for each watch indi* 
catos an average disturbance for the watch of the amplitude 
indicated by the rating number 

The dates at the bottom of the chart are those for the oncoming 
solar rotation. If the disturbance areas on the sun persist, they 
represent dates of probable recurrence 

The North Europe disturbances dunng this rotation contain 
two characteristics of particular interest — 

1 On February 22nd and 23rd, two days of unusual signal strength 

preceding the major storm day of February 24th. 

2 On February 7th and February 26th, a persistence of circuit 

disturbance after earth current activity had dropped to 
normal 

The latitude effect, previously illustrated in Fig. 7, is quite in 
evidence in Fig. 8 The tranquility of the South America to New 
York circuit is outstanding 

IX. Short Wave Transmission Conditions dvrinq the Solar 
Rotation March 17th to April 12th, 1940 

Figure 9 illustrates perhaps one of the most exciting solar 
rotations in short wave history. It covers the period from March 
17th to April 12th, 1940. This solar rotation created aurora, 
abnormal power and radio transmission disturbances, and wide 
comment in the public press 

The range of the percentage variability of the Riverhead 
earth current trace at the top of Fig 9 has been extended to permit 
a visual estimate of its amplitude, above normal circuit disturbance 
level, particularly on March 24th and March 29th. 

Features of particular interest were as follows — 

a A premonitory round the world short period fade, 1800-1900 
GMT, on March 19th 

2) During the maxima of the disturbance peaks, March 24th 
and 29th, short wave communication over the North 
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Atlantic to Europe was completely cut off. European 
service was however continued without interruption by the 
relaying of messages to Europe via Buenos Aires 
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c. A second round the world fade, 1616-2000 GMT, on March 

27th, preceded the second magnetic storm on March 29th. 

d. The South American circuit again has the helpful influence of 

low geomagnetic latitude. It was entirely normal during 
the storm peaks. 


THE SOLAR ROTATION MARCH 17 TO APRIL 12,4040 
MARCH APRIL 
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X. North Atlantic Transmission and Cheltenham H Ranges 

C’OMPABBD OVER A PERIOD OF TWELVE SOLAR ROTATIONS 

North Atlantic short wave circuit disturbances and Cheltenham 
H intensity ranges are plotted in 27 day solar sequences for a 
period of 12 solar rotations, beginning November 3, 1939, and 
ending September 21, 1940, in Fig 10. The date of commence- 

CHELTENHAM MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 
E'HOUR SUMS OP H INTENSITY RANGES 
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inent of each solar rotation is at the left of each row, and corre- 
sponds with horizontal numeral number 1 

Cheltenham H ranges have been corrected for scale calibra- 
tions, and each point is a six hour sum of hourly departures. The 
vertical scale is 50 gammas per division Values above 250 
gammas are indicated by dotted Imes 

The North Atlantic circuit disturbances eu« represented by 
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disturbance numbers 0 to 5 m accordance with Tab\e I The 
bottom line of eacb row represents 0 rating, the top hue 5 rating 
The charted tune interval selected includes the peak of the 
magnetic disturbance in the current eleven year cycle. This 
chart IS useful for the purpose of indicating concurrent radio and 
geomagnetic disturbance, but may produce a imslcading impres- 
sion as to the value of such charts for disturbance prediction The 
selection of a period of twelve solar rotations earlier would have 
shown repetitive disturbances for as many as ten solar rotations 
A careful study of these parallel charts m Fig 10 will reveal 
the persistence of radio disturbance, the repetitive property of 
moderate storms and the non-rcpetitive property of major sUirms 
It will bring to light one anomaly, the first t<» come to the author’s 
attention, namely, the association of excellent signal conditions, 
in the face of considerable magnetic disturbance during the first 
four or five days of the sequence beginning July 30, 1940 

If the question of location of a monitoring magnetic observa- 
tory for any long distance short wave circuit is considered it is now 
evident that the ideal location for such an observatorj' would be 
at the mid-point of the circuit Such a site selection presents 
practical difficulties when the application is in the uud-Atlantic 
It will also be evident that the selection of any site, on land, above 
60° geomagnetic latitude will provide much information of scientific 
value, both as to geomagnetism, and the lonospheie 

XI Discussion and f'oNcwrsioN 
The data here presented is further evidence that short wave 
radio transmission, the ionosphere and geomagnetism are closely 
related to the changing rotational complexion of the solar surface. 

The closer scientific correlation of geomagnetism and radio 
transmission, and the ionosphere, at locations more suited to bring 
out the latitude characteristics, will further supplement our knowl- 
ledge of all these fields 

There is shown to exist during geomagnetic disturbances a 
short wave commumcations “knee” at about 50° geomagnetic 
North latitude Great circle paths interceptmg above 50° do so 
at the cost of increased power and circuit interruption 

On the other hand, great circle paths that follow the lower 
latitudes are relatively free from circuit interruption during geo- 
magnetic disturbances and may operate at lower power with lesser 
fading, in proportion to the long observed improvement in geo- 
magnetic variability at the lower latitudes. 
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It has been my experience, when confronted with an intricate 
and highly developed scientific subject, that the best Ime to follow 
IS the historical approach. However complicated such a subject 
may appear in its present state of development, its beginnings 
were much simpler A few outstandmg facts attract the attention 
of the first observers, and a comparatively simple theory is devised 
to coordinate and account for these phenomena Further study 
on the part of the curious brings to light additional facts, less 
obvious than those first observed, and theory has to be modified to 
include these new discoveries. Again and again this process is 
repeated until the subject embodies such a formidable mass of 
interconnected detail that it u> difficult to get it in focus and 
perspective without retracing step by step its historical develop- 
ment, and along this line we shall approach the subject of Magnet- 
ism and its Uses 

The first magnet known to man was the loadstone, a naturally 
magnetic ore of iron which occurs m many places all over the earth, 
among them a district in Asia Minor called in ancient times 
“Magnesia,” whence, by our heritage of Greek tradition, we have 
our word “magnet.” This stone differs from all other stones in 
that it possesses the power of attractmg to itself pieces of iron 
It is therefore almost certain that early man could not have recog- 
nised the peculiarity of this stone until he had metalhc iron at lus 
disposal. I say “almost” because there is a bare possibihty that 
he might have noticed that the stone would attract to itself broken 
bits of its own substance. There is, however, no mention of such 
a phenomenon by any writer earlier than the thirteenth century 
A.D. We may therefore safely date the beginnings of magnetic 
science not earlier than the Iron Age 

The transition from the Bronfie Age to the Age of Iron occurred, 
of course, at different times in different places. In the Mediter- 
MioomDiNaB or tsb akuhcan phimsophicaii booiity, 
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ranean Ijasin, where our records are mo&t complete and trust- 
worthy, iron was apparently well known before 1000 B c. The 
Homeric poems contain references to armor and weapons of both 
brass and iron, showing that the newer metal had not^yet com- 
pletely displaced the older There is evidein-e that the iron there 
mentioned was at least sometimes a crude variety of steel In the 
ninth book of the Odyssey the poet tells how Ulysses and his 
companions blinded the one-eyed giant Polyphemus by thrusting 
into his eye a burning stake The passage reads (in Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translation) 

And as when a smith dips an axe or adze m chill water with a great 
hissing, when he would tempci it -for hereby anon comes the strength 
of iron- -even so did his eye hiss round the stake of ohve 

Once man had iron at his disposal it could not have been long 
before he noticed the attractive power of the loadstone. This 
discovery was probably made independently in different localities 
The Greeks had a legend that a certain shepherd noticed that the 
iron tip of Ills staff adheied to some rocks over which he was 
walking. In this or in other ways that can equally easily be 
imagined, this important discovery might readily have been made 

When a new phenomenon is observed the hrst question that 
comes into the mind is “Why’” To account for the attractive 
power of the loadstone there was eai ly formulated a simple theory 
This was that the loadstone was inhabited by an indwellmg soul 
or spirit which enabled it to move the iron That this spirit 
dwelt in tlie loadstone rather than in the attracted iron was obvious 
to these early observers because iron itself would not attract other 
pieces of iron To this one exception was early noted 

In the island of Samothrace in the iEgean Sea, at some time 
prior to 400 b (' , there was invented a magnetic toy consisting of a 
loadstone and a set of small iron rings If one of these rmgs was 
picked up by the loadstone this ring would at once acquire sufficient 
magnetism to support a second ring hanging beneath it. This 
second ring would likewise support a third rmg, and so on, until a 
chain of perhaps four or hve rings could be supported by the load- 
stone If now the upper ring of the chain were detached from the 
loadstone the rings would lose their magnetism and the chain 
would fall apart In modern parlance, this toy illustrates the 
difference between the permanent magnetism of the loadstone 
and the temporary, or induced magnetism of the iron rings. 
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Plato, the pupil of Socrates, relates how the Master used the 
Samothracian rings to point a moral to hb disciples. As Socrates 
died in 399 B c , we are able to set an approximate date for the 
invention of this magnetic toy Plato’s account is as follows 

t 

“The gift which you have of speaking excellently about Homer,” 
says the sage, “is not an art, but, as I was just saying, an inspiration 
There is a divimty movmg you, like that m the stone which Eunpcdes 
calls a magnet, but which is commonly known as the stone of Heraclea 
For that stone not only attracts iron rings, but also imparts to them 
similar power of attracting other nngs, and sometimes you may see a 
.number of pieces of iron and nngs suspended from one another, so as 
to form quite a long chain, and all of these denve their powers of suspen- 
sion from the onginal stone Now, this is like the Muse who first gives 
to men inspiration herself, and from tliose inspired, her sons, a chain of 
other persons is suspended, who take inspiration from them ” 

The' Samothracian rings produced a profiqimd impression on the 
ancient world, as is evidenced by the number of post-Platomc 
writers who mention them Eight hundred years after the death 
of Socrates the interest m this toy was unabated. About 400 a o. 
some one showed these rings to St Augustine m northern Africa, 
who, as he says himself, was thunderstruck ty them The good 
bishop goes on to say 

Yet far more astonishing is what I heard about the stone from my 
brother in the episcopate, Sevorus, bishop of Milevis He told me that 
Bathananus, once Count of Africa, when the bishop was dimng with him, 
produced a loadstone and held it under a silver plate on which he placed 
a bit of iron, then as he moved his hand, with the stone underneath the 
plate, the iron upon the plate moved about accordingly The interven- 
mg silver was not affected at all, but precisely as the loadstone was 
moved backward and forward below it, no matter how quickly, so was 
the iron attracted above 

* There is a still earlier reference to this phenomenon m the 
writings of the Roman poet Lucretius, who died about 55 b c. He 
speaks of iron fihngs “raving within brass basms” if the stone is 
moved underneath. It was apparently an early discovery that the 
magnetic influence could be transmitted through non-magnetic 
bodies (silver and brass) without being apparently weakened. 

With the fall of Rome and the onset of the Dark Ages in Europe, 
the interest in scientific experiment waned The loadstone, how- 
ever, maintained its hold on popular imagination. Many legends 
of its wonderful power arose, such as that of the magnetic mountain 
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which could draw llie nails from ships that ventured too close to it. 
Medieval physicians adopted the loadstone eagerly, and prescribed 
it for all sorts of diUrders It was applied m powdered form as an 
ingredient of a plaster to wounds caused by arrows, with the idea 
of drawing out the iron arrowhead from the body A certam 
prince of India ordered that the dishes m which his food was pre- 
pared should be made of loadstone, in order to preserve his youth- 
ful vigor, and a grave doctor of those times administered doses of 
powdered loadstone to both parties in cases of estrangement be- 
tween husbands and wives 

This latter procedure was not without justification, when seen 
against the background of the belief of the times It was obvious 
that the patients in question were suffering from the lack of a 
certain spintual principle which was beheved to exist in the load- 
stone, and the administration of that medicine followed as naturally 
as a modern prescription of cod liver oil because of its vitaimn 
content 

The belief in the medical virtues of the magnet persisted until 
recent times '‘Magnetic” belts were worn to prevent disease m 
the mneteenth century, and within my own recollection there 
were those who believed that a bed should be set up in a north and 
south position in order that the sleeper might obtain the maximum 
benefit from the magnetic held of the earth 

The first 2000 years of the history of magnetism, which we 
have briefly reviewed, produced the ^covery of several funda- 
mental facts and prmciples, but brought about no practical ap- 
plication of this knowledge Not until the twelfth century do we 
find the first useful application of magnetism — ^the marmer’s 
compass. 

Where and by whom the compass was invented is unknown. 
It has been ascribed to the Chinese, the Arabs, the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, the Finns and the Italians There is no lack of legend 
on the subject, but modern historical scholarship regards such 
legends as mythical. The first unquestionable reference to the 
use of the compass m Europe is found m the wntmgs of an English 
monk, Alexander Neckam, in the year 1200. Neckam speaks of 
an instrument consisting of a magnetised needle mounted on a 
pivot, which sailors use in cloudy weather, by day or night, when 
they lack the guidance of the sun or the North Star. From this 
time onward references to the compass are numerous, and m 
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coDRequenee it is believed that the invention of the compass oc- 
curred some time in the latter part of the twelfth century It 
may well have happened that, the time being npe, this invention 
was made independently in different places. This has been the 
case more than once in modern times 

Two varieties of the compass were in use in early times— the 
pivot type and the floating type In the latter variety the needle 
was supported by a small float of wood or cork m a bowl of water. 
The needles at flrst in use could not be depended upon to retain 
their magnetism for long penods, as the art of steel makmg was as 
yet in an undeveloped state, and it was necessary for manners to 
provide themselves with a loadstone to remagnetize the needle 
frequently 

The inevitable question, “Wh3' does the needle point north?”, 
received two answers Some said that there existed in the far 
north a mountain of loadstone, others, probably influenced by the 
prevalent astrological ideas of the times, supposed the needle to 
be governed m some mysterious way by the pole star 

With the compass needle as an instrument of research, a number 
of new magnetic facts were discovered Rbger Bacon, the best 
known man of science in the thiiteenth century, obseived that the 
magnetism of the loadstone was concentrated in two places, which 
we now call the poles of the magnet He noticed also that a needle 
which had been touched by the loadstone would afterward be 
attracted by the part of the stone which had touched it, but would 
be repelled by a certain other part Other important discovenes 
were made by a Frenchman named Peter de Maricourt, called 
Peter Peregrinus, because he had made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. His discoveries are described m a letter written by him 
in 1269 

In this letter Peregrinus desenbes the experiment of cutting 
a loadstone in two parts, with one of its poles m each part Much 
to his surprise, he found that each part was now a complete magnet 
with two poles On placing the two parts together again, the two 
new poles at the center disappeared, leaving the stone m the same 
magnetic condition as before it was cut Moreover, he found that 
this process was capable of apparently endless repetition, any 
part of a magnet, however small, becoming a complete magnet in 
itself. Peregrinus found also that a magnetized needle, when 
brought near a loadstone without touching it, would assume a 
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definite angular position with respect to the stone Every student 
in the physical laboratory who maps a magnetic field by means 
of a compass needle, repeats this seven-century old experiment 
of Peregrinus 

The next important discovery in magnetism is generally, but 
not universally, attributed to Columbus, who, on his first voyage 
to America, found that the compass needle did not always and 
everywhere point to the exact north This variation is now 
known by the name of the declination of the needle 

It appears that in the time of Columbus the needle in western 
Europe must have pointed so nearly to the true north that its 
declination was unsuspected Small variations, if noticed, could 
readily have been explained away as due to imperfect construction, 
such as pivot friction In addition, the thought of those days 
was profoundly influenced by astrology, and with this background 
there was an obvious reason why the needle ought to point north, 
and no reason at all why it should point anywhere else; for there m 
the north was the invariable pole star, while elsewhere in the 
heavens all the other stars rose and set, continually changing their 
positions and their supposed influence on mundane affairs. 

The long westward journey of Columbus brought him even- 
tually into a region where the decimation of the needle was too 
great to be overlooked or explained away. His first observations 
were soon confirmed by other navigators, and the dechnation of 
the needle became a recognised scientific fact 

This discovery rendered untenable the hypothesis that the 
compass needle was governed by the pole star, but the other 
hypothesis of the magnetic mountain in the far north was rather 
strengthened by it, for all that was necessary was to suppose that 
this mountain was located at some distance from the geographical 
north pole An observer in line with both mountain and pole 
would find his compass pointing to the true north, while another 
observer at some distance east or west of this line would notice 
that his compass pointed not to the pole, but to the mountain. 

Scarcely had the nautical world become used to making the 
necessary allowance for the declination of the needle when it was 
again upset by the discovery that this declination was continually 
changing, at a slow rate, it is true, but quite perceptible over a 
period of years. For instance, it was found that in London, in 
1580, the compass pointed as much as 11^ east of nmiih Forty 
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years later the declination was only 6°, and by 1657 the needle 
pointed exactly north The declination then became westerly, 
reaching a maximum of 24° in 1820 The needle then began to 
move back toward the north, which it has not yet reached If it 
does not change its mind in the meantime, it may agam point north 
at London in another hundred years 

This discovery of the change in the declination rendered un- 
tenable, in its turn, the hypothesis that the compass needle pointed 
to a magnetic mountain — untenable, except by those possessed 
of the faith that could move mountains Over two hundred years 
were destined to elapse before any satisfactory answer could be 
given to the question, “Why does the needle point iiorth^” 

Changes in declination take place all over the earth, and the 
importance to navigators of an exact knowledge of this variation 
IS obvious In recent times much attention has been given to the 
preparation of tables and charts of this important correction For 
many years the Carnegie Institution of Washington maintained 
a special ship equipped with magnetic measuring instruments, 
which made a survey of the oceans of the world every ten years. 
A few years ago, while on one of its cruises, this ship was destroyed 
by an explosion The British Admiralty then assumed this task, 
and built another ship for this purpose Land stations for mag- 
netic observations are also maintained by various nations. 

Observations at these land stations have shown that the varia- 
tion of the needle is itself rather irregular Beside the long period 
variation already mentioned it has been found that there is an 
annual fluctuation of smaller amount, and alHO a variation from 
day to day Moreover, this diurnal variation may be much 
greater on some days than on others, and it is now customary to 
speak of magnetically “quiet" days, and of “magnetic storms ’’ 
The poetic phrase* “True as the needle to the pole" has lost its 
force for scientists. 

As if all this were not enough, it has been found that there is 
still another peculiarity in the behavior of the compass needle In 
1544, Dr. George Hartmann, in Germany, in constructing a com- 
pass, balanced an unmagnetixed needle carefully on its pivot, and 
then afterwards magnetized it. He was surprised to find that the 
magnetization had destroyed the equilibrium of the needle, as the 
north end now pointed downwards, and it was necessary to add a 
little wax to the south end to restore the equilibrium. 
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Some years later, Robert Norman, an English instrument 
maker, independently rediscovered this dip of the needle and 
investigated it carefully He mounted a needle on a horizontal 
axis instead of the usual vertical pivot, to give the dip free play, 
and found that after magnetization the needle exhibited a dip of 
a little over 70“ below the level line, thus taking a position more 
nearly vertical than horizontal (’’ontinued observation showed 
that the dip of the needle, like its declination, differed at different 
places, and changed slowly with time 

We have now reviewed the histoiy of magnetism from its 
discovery, some time prior to 1000 b c., up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, a period of some three thousand years. We 
have seen how our knowledge of magnetism grew slowly, hundreds 
of years sometimes elapsing between the successive steps of pro- 
gress, but that eventually quite a number of fundamental facts 
were established, and one practical application made — the compass. 
When we consider the meager equipment of these early observers 
it IS indeed remarkable that they accomplished as much as they 
did All that they had wat< a loadstone and a compass needle 
The nineteenth century, however, wa** to witness a great stimula- 
tion and acceleiation in the advance and application of our knowl- 
edge of magnetism, due to two discoveries of the first rank in 
importance 

Electricity has a lustory equally as old as that of magnetism, 
but until the nineteenth century the two had always been con- 
sidered different m nature In 1819 Hans Christian Oersted, a 
professor m the University at Copenhagen, discovered that an 
electric current could pioduce a magnetic effect, and twelve years 
later Faraday made the converse discovery that a magnet could 
produce an electric current This umon of these two subjects 
was remarkably fruitful In addition to giving a great impetus 
to the development of theory, it made possible the whole of modem 
electrical engineering, with its manifold applications 

Oersted found that if a wire carrying an electric current were 
held parallel to a compass needle at a kttle distance above it, the 
needle would be deflected from the north, and that this deflection 
would be greater the stronger the current This discovery, pub- 
lished in 1820, excited much interest in the scientific world, and 
hve years later, Sturgeon, following this lead, wound a coil of wire 
around an iron bar, and on passing an electric current through the 
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wire found that the iron became strongly magnetized, but lost its 
magnetism when the current stopped Such an electromagnet 
could easily be made thousands of times as strong as any loadstone, 
and a new and powerful instrument of research was thus made 
available. 

Faraday, influenced by the results of Oersted and Sturgeon, 
connected the ends of a coil of wire to a galvanometer, and placed 
within the coil a steel bar magnet Contrary to his expectations, 
there was no permanent current wlule the magnet was at rest in 
the coil, but a temporary current was produced while it was being 
put in and taken out 

This experiment appears to have attracted attention in other 
than the scientifi<‘ circles of the dav, as is evidenced by some verse 
that has come down to us 

Around the magnet, Faraday 
Is sure that Volta’s lightnings play, 

To bring them out was his dcsiie 
He took a lesson from the heart 
"Pis when we meet, ’tis when we part, 

Breaks forth the hid elcctnc fire 

One result of experiments with the new powerful electromagnets 
was greatly to increase the number of bodies known to lie magnetic. 
From ancient times only two such bodies had been known — iron 
and the loadstone, but when tested in strong magnetic fields nearly 
everything else was found to be feebly magnetic A few sub- 
stances, such as bismuth and gold, were found to be repelled in- 
stead of attracted by the magnet. Such bodies are now called 
“diamagnetic ’’ 

Many practical applications have been made of the fact that 
an electromagnet will lose and regain its magnetism as the excitmg 
current stops and starts When we think of what our modern 
world would be without the telegraph, the telephone, the electnc 
bell, the electric motor or the dynamo, all of which contain an 
electromagnet as an essential part, we can realize the importance 
of Oersted’s discovery Denmark dehghts to honor her famous 
son, and Oersted Park is one of the beauty spots of modem Copen- 
hagen. 

But these modern applications of the electromagnet would 
have been of but limited use had it not been for Faraday’s dis- 
covery. An electromagnet requires an electnc current to operate 
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it, and the only source of current available to Oersted or Faraday 
was the galvanic cell When we think of the number of galvamc 
cells that would be required to operate the motor of, say, ui 
electric elevator, we can see that on this basis the expense and 
trouble of large scale applications of Oersted’s discovery would be 
prohibitive. It was Faraday’s discovery that eventually made 
electric current cheap enough to make these applications prae> 
ticablc 

If we imagine Faraday moving his magnet in and out of the 
coil rapidly enough, the current impulses in the galvanometer 
would follow each other so closely as to be practically contmuous. 
It is true that these successive impulses would flow in opposite 
directions, giving an alternating current, but if while working the 
magnet with one hand he reversed the galvanometer connections 
with the other, the alternating current would be rendered direct, 
or as we say nowadays, “rectified.” This is the fundamental 
principle of the modern dynamo, by which mechanical power from 
the steam engine is made to furnish cheap electnc current 

The first machines of this charactei followed Faraday in using 
a permanent steel magnet, but instead of moving the magnet in 
and out of a coil of wire the magnet was kept stationary, and the 
coil of wire rotated rapidly close to the magnet’s pole These 
were called “magneto-electric machines,” or more briefly, “mag- 
netos. ” The steady demand for machines of more current capacity 
required the use of stronger magnets, and the steel magnets were 
soon replaced by electromagnets Such machines were called 
“dynamos,” because of their greater power output 

The electromagnets of the first dynamos were excited by 
current from an outside source, such as a magneto, but it was soon 
found that a dynamo really needed no outside excitation. The 
iron of the electromagnet retained enough residual magnetism to 
generate a little current when started up again. By using the 
dynamo’s own current to excite its magnet the output of the 
machine would rapidly build itself up to a value, the 

limit being reached when the iron of the electromagnet became 
magnetically “saturated,” The modem dynamo is thus a com- 
bination on a large scale of the discoveries of Oersted and of 
Faraday 

In the manufacture of steel, as practiced at the present time, 
application is made of magnetic principles in several interesting 
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ways In order to harden steel it must be heated to a certain 
definite temperature, and then quickly cooled When a large 
piece of steel is being heated in a furnace the determmation of this 
temperature is not a simple matter Observations of the surface 
temperature can be made, but the determination of the tempera- 
ture at the center of a large piece is a matter of some difficulty 
However, all grades of steel lose their magnetism when heated 
sufficiently, and it so happens that, for certain grades of low-carbon 
steel, the critical temperature at which the magnetism vanishes 
IS quite close to the hardening temperature As long as there is 
any magnetism left, even in the inside of the steel, it can be de- 
tected by electrical methods, and apparatus has been mvented by 
which magnetic tests can be made on a large piece of hot steel in 
a furnace 

Magnetic principles are used also in testing finished steel 
products For instance, a railroad rail may contain internal 
cracks which no outside inspection can detect; and such cracks, 
subjected to the severe strain of daily use, may increase in size 
and become dangerous. But such cracks will alter the magnetic 
quality of the steel in their vicinity, and by passing the rail through 
a suitable magnetic testing instrument weak spots can be dis- 
covered The same principle has been used for testing penodically 
the steel cables of hoisting machmery. 

It 18 interesting to note in passing that steel, which owes some- 
thing to magnetic science for the modern perfection of its manu- 
facture, has shown itself in one respect rather ungrateful. The 
use o£ steel in the construction of ships mterfej'es with the proper 
action of the magnetic compass, and makes necessary so many 
complicated and troublesome corrections that the magnetic com- 
pass 18 now being widely replaced by the non-magnetic gyro- 
compass. The time may not be far distant when this first practical 
app^ation of magnetism may be as much of an antique as the 
spinning wheel. 

In this brief review we have seen some of the many applications 
of magnetism which have been made possible by the discoveries 
of the nineteenth century. What, on the other hand, have these 
discoveries done to advance our theoretical knowledge of 
magnetism? 

Much has been done on this side also For one thing, the 
nineteenth century has given us a partial answer to the question, 
**Why does the compass needle point to the nmih?” 
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About the yeai IbOO the earth wa.s believed to be a great 
permanent magnet like the loadstone We have seen that the 
discovery of the variation of the compass needle made tins hypoth- 
esih untenable, for there was then no reason known why the poles 
of a magnet should change their position The discovery of the 
electromagnet in the nineteenth (‘entuiy suggested a partial solu- 
tion for this difficulty, foi it was found that the poles of an electro- 
magnet would shift their position with a change m the position of 
the exciting coil 

For example, if we take a teriestrial globe made of iron, wind 
a coil of wire around it following the direction of its equatoi , and 
pass an electric current through the coil, the globe will become 
magnetized, and its magnet>ic poles will coincide with the geo- 
giaphical poles But if the excitmg coil be tilted slightly, the 
magnetic poles will suffer a corresponding change in position 
Nor IS it necessary that the coil be wound on an iron core With 
a core of stone or wood, or even with no coie at all, the magnetic 
field of the coil will still be in evidence, though with diminis hed 
intensity, and will follow any change in position of the coil If, 
then, the earth were a huge electromagnet instead of a permanent 
magnet, the change of place of the magnetic poles might be pos- 
sible But where are we to look for the current to excite this 
great electromagnet’ 

For this question also, the nuieteenth century provided a 
suggestion When the first telegraph hnes were established about 
the middle of the century it was found that there were certain days 
when the lines were unworkable Electric currents of mysterious 
origin found their way into the hnes and made it impossible to 
transmit messages The origin of these currents was finally 
traced to the eaith itself, the current entermg the telegraph line 
through its grounded ends Further study showed that these 
earth currents were always present, usually of an intensity too 
feeble to cause serious trouble, but on certain days the intensity 
of these currents would rise to such a pomt as to drown out the 
current carrying the message It was further noticed that at such 
times there was apt to be an aurora visible at night, and that the 
variation of the compass was unusually erratic Such disturb- 
ances are known by the name of “magnetic storms.” 

In addition to these always present earth currents, it is now 
recognized that there are electric currents m the upper atmosphere. 
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which at times may become sufficiently intense to be accompamed 
by a glow discharge which we call an aurora, and the joint action 
of these earth and air currents of electricity is regarded as at least 
a considerable factor in the earth’s magnetism 

But with all this progress in magnetic science, theoietical and 
applied, we are still without a satisfactory answer to the question, 
“What IS magnetism'^’’ The experiments of Oeisted and Faiaday 
opened our eyes to the close relation that exists between magnetism 
and electricity, but as we cannot yet answer the question, “What 
is electricity?’’, we have only reduced two mysteries to one And 
yet to that extent we have simplified the task before us, and we 
continue our researches in the confident hope and belief that at 
any time some new discovery, as fruitful as those of Oersted and 
J’araday, may unlock for us tlus last mystery 
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Although reroodellod eeveM] timea from the XV through the XVIII centuries, 
the church of S Pietro in Vincoll in Boste preserveii considerable remnants of its 
Early Christian structure As chn be shown from these remnants the edifice was 
originally a basilica with a nave bounded by two arcades of eleven arches each, 
with two aisles, a transept and one single apse Traces of walls and of an arch 
above the XV century vaults indicate that in a first project the transept was to 
bo divided into three parts a center bay slightly wider than the nave was to 
communicate with two wings by a aeries of three arches on either side; these 
arcades wore to carry upper walls with three openings each While the building 
was still in progress this first project was replacml by an arrangement in which the 
three divisions of tlie transept were marked ulf only by four projecting piers* This 
was the arrangement preserved up to the XV century 

A comparative analysut of the documents and of the structure goes to prove that 
this basilica should be dated between 420 and 450 While the church was con c 
crated to the princes of the Apostles there are indications that it succeeded an older 
Christian building, possibly a community house dedicated to Saint Peter alone, from 
the VI century on the new oliurih gradually changed its dedioution back to Saint 
Fetor Romnsuts of older structures which were found in 1878 below the apse are 
published for tlie first time from a drawing In the Lancianl eollection 

The tripartite transept is unique in Early Christian churches in Rome A study 
of the transept of Early Christian times proves that three types have to be distin 
goished the ''eontmuous transept” which occurs only In some Roman basiUcas of 
the IV century, the ” cross transept” which is common in the Near Eastern Coast 
lands and the ^tripartite transept” which is found in S Pietro in VlnooU and 
contemporaneonsly in a number of basUicas on the Greek peninsula. It seems to 
be derived from the arrangement of pastophorios flanking the forechoir, a pattern 
common throughout the Near East Thus B Pietro in Vincoh is among tlie earliest 
examples of a Near Eastern influence on Early Christian arcliitecture in Rome. 

S. PmTBo in Vincoli is known to ever^ pilgrim to Borne if 
only because it houses Michelangelo’s statue of Moses. The 
church lies at the S.W. corner of the Esquilme Hill, whieh slopes 
steeply down to the valley, at the bottom of which, in ancient 

1 The main results of this article formed part of a paper read at tlie Annual 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Society held in PMladelphla in April, 1989* 
The researob on whieh it is based was done in connection with the preparation of 
the seecmd volume of the Corpus Bwfilicarum ChrieUanarwa Smatf pnblislied by the 
Pontifical Institute for Christian Archmology in Borne and supported by a Grant from 
the Penrose Pond of the Ameriean Philosophical Society during the years 1988 and 
1989* 

The drswliigs used in this article wm done by Mr Wolfgang Prankl, architeet, 
to whom I wish to express my stueere thanks* 

nkoomoKWaa oi* tax aioairAir pbimwpbi^al aoomrr^ 

VOL. 84i MO* 8; HAT, 1941 » ^ 858 
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times, ran the “Suburra”, the famous street whush ednueeted 
the region of the Fora with the eastern height of the Ssquiline. 
A steep staircase, protected hy a XIII century tower, leads from 
the valley to a large plaza which extends in front of the church. 
From there four steps lead up to the porch of the basilica. This 
porch lb a two-storied building with five arches on octagonal 
piers on the ground floor and with five rectangular windows on 
the second floor In its interior the church presents itself as a 
basilica with axis running from west-southwest to east-north- 
east® (Fig. 1). The nave is separated from the aisles by two 
arcades of eleven semicircular arches each, which are earned by 
ten Doric columns The aisles, without windows, are covered 
by groin vaults The wooden barrel vault of the nave is seg- 
ment shaped and is in tei penetrated by three lunettes which con- 
tain three rectangular windows to the north and three sham 
windows to the south The nave is followed by a transept cov- 
ered with three groin vaults and this in turn by three semi- 
circular apses To the north tho ohuich is accompanied by the 
buildings of the present convent, a long narrow structure which 
reaches from the front line of the porch to the beginmng of the 
transept; to the south it is enclosed by tho buildings of the B. 
Scuola di Ingegneiia which contain, among other remnants, the 
well-known cloister of S Pietio in Vincoli * The S. wing of the 
transeyit is skirted by a Medieval struetuie which contains the 
sacristy on the giouiid floor and some other rooms on the upper 
floors. Behind the church extends a small courtyard and be- 
hind this the large gardens which contain the vast remains of 
the Thermae of Trajan Only a very few Boman remnants have 
been found in the neighborhood of the church:^ remains of a 
stieet pavement, moro than 80 iii long, which skirts the N. side 
of the plaza in front of the church and fragments of another 
street pavement, east of tho apse, m the narrow street, the Via 
dello Sette Sale, which skirts the convent bmlding north of the 
church. One would assume that they belong together and that 
the direction of the Via delle Sette Sale, in c lu din g the curve 
which it makes just at the beginning of the transept, goes ba^ 

» Throughout thu paper I ihall nao, for eouTenlenee, the rimpUiled directUna W 
forW8W,N forNNW.E forKNB.ondS forSBB 

* P M LitarouiUy, Mdtfleei da Mome Modmte, II, Paxla, 18S6, Pi 140 ff , aae 
aleo Bufalim, map of Borne, 1601 (od Bltrlc, 1911) 

* fi Lanelaitl, Porwa Vrbu Sonutf, Milan, 1890, Pi 88 and 83 
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Fio 1 S Pietro in Vmcoh, plan (drawing W Prankl) 
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to Boman times. A few more traces of a pavement and two 
short pieces of walls have been fonnd sonth-soutbeast of the 
church at a distance varying from 30 to 60 m. 

It is obvious, of course, that the church in its presmit state 
contains a number of elements which point to later reconstruc* 
tions (Fig. 2). Only a few years ago the triumphal andi was 
completely redecorated and given a classical moulding.* In 
1876/77 the chancel was much restored: an open confessio was 
arranged in the middle of the transept, exactly in front of the 



2. S Pietro In VincoU^ interior 


High Altar, and the XV century shrine, containing the ohidns 
of Samt Peter, was placed in this confessio.* l^e High Altar 
itself, reconsecrated m 1877,^ was rebuilt at the very borderline 
of apse and transept and placed under a highly decorative can- 
opy. Below the High Altar a small crypt was cons^cted for 
the rehcs of the Maccabean Brothers whidi were rediscovered 
at that time. Simultaneously, a new pavement was laid in the 

ComvRro tbe old Altnart photo dl28 oritli the new photograph, Fig, 2. 

« P Mfl&eacel, Braei tuUe Cetane dC Sun B(nne, 1277, paaiAm 

7 Inaerlption m the eonfeaeio, see Itocaeei, op. eit, p. 27 





Fia, 8 B Pietro in Vineoli, apee, exterior 


including the brick arohivolte of ite wmdowe. Before that time 
the church had a very different aspect which can be recon- 
structed from older plans and reproductions (Fig. 1, 4).* The 
altar stood further back in the apse and was raised on a rec- 
tangular platform. Two steps, instead of three, led from the 

■ Uonoaeol, op oil , p. 66 f 

* E. Bnobieh, Dit attehinttUcken Ktrehaa , Carionihe, 1862/63, PI. IX, 7, 8; 
0 J Biuton, J G CtatonooliB, J. U, Knapp, iXo SasOOm Sm ekrtathekaa Xoma, 
Mimlelt, 1848, PI Vltl, XI, L Caaiaa, JWooroS* mU' JnMattara dti Impi 
OritUmM . . , Bone, 1846, PI LVI. Arido from the ground ptano and aeetlona 

eontainad In theae Voriia, an interior view la glren in L. Boadnl, I aioaiMaaatt pat 
Mtrmantt M Bomo, a d. (bvt about 1818} An unpubllahod drawing, the ground 
plan of ^ eld obamal and the ramnanta found b^w flia apae la 1876, la proaorved 
In tbo Tjuita y yxiir, Ve1 1, f 48, uo 80880, at the B. latituto di Storia 

ddl* Arta e d* ArtdiMdegta, Berne See below, n 111. 
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transept to the apse. There existed, of course, no oonfessio, 
but, in front of the apse, a choir screen, mth a wide opening in 
its center, projected to about the middle of the transept. 

Earlier repairs had been made in the late XVIII and early 
XIX centuries The bases of the Doric columns must have been 
added to the shafts about that time , they are certainly not orig- 
inal They are made of Carrara marble, not Parian like the 



Fio 4 R Pietro hi Vmcoli, interior (engravingf L BoMini) 


columns, and instead of standing under the shafts, they are 
added to them in two half rings, a procedure which was common 
m Borne during the XVIII century whenever bases were to be 
added to older columns.^** In 1765 the pavement of the nave 
was laid,'* and the portal was flanked by two columns and sur- 

10 Tho device was used, for example, at B Maria Maggiore in t74f *50. I have 
not been able to establish the exact date at which the bases were ad^d to the col 
umns at S Pietro in Vmeoll Beroux d’Agincourt, who wrote his book (J B. Ii 
G Beroux d'Agineoart^ Biaiinre de I ’Art ♦ Pans, 1828) between 1781 and 1789 
(Ihtdem, If p 6 if), saw the columns still withont bases (IMem, III, p« 10, IV, 
PI XXI, Figs 2 and 6), while Bossini’s engraving, whioii was done about 1818, al 
ready shows them 

>1 Inscription inside and over the main portal, V Forcella, laenanani deUe eh%e»e 
di Boma , IV, Borne, 1869-^4, p 91 
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mounted by a tablet, with a related mgcription, gurrounded by 
a splendid aedicula. The se^iental barrel vault was erected 
over the nave in 1705 , an inscription at the triumphal arch,“ 
dated 1706, expressed the thanks of the abbot and his congrega- 
tion to Prince G B. Panfili for having the ceiUng constructed 
and to Cardinal Marcello Durazzo, title cardinal of the ohurch 
from 1686 to 1710,'^ for having it painted The contemporaiy 
guide books elaborate on this statement The ccibng was de- 
signed by Francesco Fontana,*' while the C/Oiling painting was 
executed by G. B Parodi from Genova.’* At the same time the 
paintings in the apse were renovated by Oiacomo Carboni,” the 
right lateral apse was restored,’* the columns of the nave were 
done over,’* and three now windows, those to the south being 
sham windows, were arranged on either side of the clerestorey.** 
Almost simultaneously, the ceilings in the portico along the 
facade were redone by Cardinal Giovanni Antonio Davia *’ and 
grills were made bearing the coat of arms of Clement XI 
(1700-1721) For stylistic reasons the decoration of the tri- 
umphal arch, as it IS still visible in older photographs, the dec- 
orations of the uppei walls of the nave, the mouldings of the 
arches above the columns and, particularly, the Corinthian capi- 
tals of the columns at the triumphal arch and of the pilasters 
beside these, and the four windows right and left of the main 
door ** must also belong to this same period 

IS The date, 1780, which u given by A Nibby, Itoma nel MDCCCX KXVIU, 1, 
l)t II, p 669, is evidently a misprint 

>8 It iftUB entirely changed some time ago, but the original text is preserved by 
ForccHa, op cii , IV, p 91 and in an old photograph, Alinari, no 6196 

(Ti Barton, ed J P Migne, Ptrtionnairf* Cardvmuar, Puns, 3R57, col 870 
(= J P Mignc, Trom^mt et demth'e encyrhpU^dic thMogtque, Vol 31) 

18 f*rancosco Fontana, son of Carlo Fontana, 1668-1708, see Thicmr Bee kor, 
Kunaflerl**a?ikoii, XII, Ijeipsie, 1936, p 178, and L Pascoli, Vtie dt * pitton, aeultori 
ed arehtieitx, II, Rome, 1730-36, p 545 ff N Boiseeco, Botrut antira e modema* II, 
Rome, 1766, p 481, gives by mistake the name of the architect as Carlo instead of 
Francesco Fontana 

Pantnroh, F Posterla, F Cecconi, Jtoma Sacra e afodeme, Rome, 1725, 
p 94, Boiseeco, op at, p 481 f , Pascoli, op cit , II, p 547, F Titi, DcBcnswne 
della Pitture , Borne, 3763, p 478 
It TSti, I € , Nibby, op at ,p 689 
IB Tlti, op mt , p 240 

IB Boiseeco, op cit , p 488, Nibby, op at , p. 669 
w» Ibidem 

81 Ibidem , according to Berton, op, oit , eol, 787, he vras Cardinal of S Oallisto 
from 1718 to 1787 and Cardinal of 8, Lorenxo in Lnelna from 1787 to 1740 
»* Nibby, op etfv, p 669 j BoSseceo, op eit,p 488 

B8 One sees clearly that they are older than the two columns of the main portal. 
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An earlier period of activity, though on a considoraUy 
smaller scale, had taken place late in the XVI century.** Cardi- 
nal Antonio Qranvella, who held the title from 1570 to 78» had a 
second storey built over the portico, as it appears from the in- 
scription, “ANT. CAR QRANVELANTJS”, on the architrave 
of its windows,*' On J uly 15, 1580 all the altars were reconse- 
crated by Gregory XIII.** The main restoration of that period, 
however, was the rodecoration of the apse, in 1577, by Jacopo 
Coppi from Florence (Fig. 2).** Simultaneously, the two wide 
rectangular windows were arranged which light the apse at 
present. Two more rectangular windows, similar in shape but 
smaller, were disposed in the center of each of the lateral apses 
A broad low buttress was erected against the center of the main 
apse, At the same time, two long rectangular windows of the 
type used in the mam apse were pierced through the E. wall of 
the transept above the lateral chapels.** They are surmoimted 
by wooden architraves with segment shaped relieving arches 
above them. One would assume that similar arches, instead of 
the XIX century brick architraves, oidstcd above the rectangular 
windows of the main apse, and that also the three windows in 
the N. clerestorey of the nave, which are mentioned by Mellini 
as having existed in the middle of the XVII century,** had been 
arranged about 1575. Likewise, the small bell tower over the 
N.W. comer of the N. transept must have been executed during 
this rebuilding period, since its forms definitely point to the late 
XVI century (Fig. 3). 

3«Th6 XYXI century repairs were issigniflcant . G, B Piassa, La Qeratehta 
CardMUaia, Rome, 1728, p 512, mentions repairs of the roof in 1676 

ssUgonio, Cod Barb lat 2160 (Rome, Vatican Library), f 172 '<Xe il Oardl 
Presente Graavelano ha maneato di f arvi fabriehe et sae sono quelle sopra il portico 
ddla cOiiesa’’ 

M Gbd, Vat lat 11011 (Rome, Vatican Library) , ! am not quite certain whether 
this date is eorrect, and, unfortunatdy, I am unable to check it at present Gon- 
aecrations nmaljy take place on Sundays and July 10, 1660 was not a Sunday; see 
H Grotefend, ZHtre^iump dss deuttehen MUiOtdim and der Xeveati, I, Hannover, 
1691*06, PI. n and lU 

srRoiseeco, op oit., p. 460; Titi, op oit, p. 240, Ugoplo, Cod l^b Lat 2100 
(Rome, Vatican Library), 1 172, was not quite sure of ^e date trlbuna e 

•tata fatta diplagere l^anno 157 . dal R P. . . il Anno dd boo Generaiatd 

asMelUni, Ood Vat lat 11005 (Rome, Vatican Library), f. 126 ff <^La nave 
tramrsa . . pigUa il Inine a oriente da qoattre Onestre quadre , due sopra le 
eappelle e due nel oemleireolo della Trlbuna. « . 

n Melliiii, I e . questa nave fdgUa 11 lume ad oeddente da ana daeetra 
tonda a settentrlono da tre ^estre quadre a meiiogiortto lo flueetre son Ante, . « 
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It is worthwhile, I think, to attempt a reoonstraction of the 
aepeot of the church before these repairs, that is, at about the 
lime when, from 1642 to 1645, Midielangeio erected <he tomb of 
Julius n against the S. wall of the S. transept. As today, the 
building consisted of a nave, aooonqiianied two aisles, of a 
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transept and of three apses which opened onto the transept 
The nave had an open timber roof with beams that rested on 
wooden leaf consoles, both beams and consoles are preserved 
above the XVIII century vault. The aisles were covered with 
the stiongly domical groin vaults which still exist; they have 
no separating transverse bands and are strengthened by tie-rods. 
Three similar groin vaults cover the transept, a square one over 
the center bay and two oblong ones over the wings. The cross 
piers, of a somewhat irregular shape, which separate the nave 
from the ti ansept, and likewise the corresponding piers between 
the mam apse and the lateral apses existed at that time. This 
is proved by two groundplans of the XVT century, one by 
Antonio da Sangallo, the Younger (1486-1546) *® and the othei, 
with exact measurements, by Giovanm Antonio Colonna da Tivoli 
(1554) (Fig. 5). The straight wall, which, in the interior, 
straightens the irregular shape of the N. transept, must also 
have existed at that time It contains the niche in which the 
shrine for the chains of Saint Peter used to stand, and it must 
be contemporaneous with the transept vault that lests on it and 
above which it does not continue The main apse, covered with 
a semidome, contained the old High Altar raised on a platform 
The apse itself was raised two steps above the transept as were 
the lateral apses, where these stops are still preserved At this 
period oblong windows with round arches were arranged in the 
mam apse and in the center of the lateral apses ; traces of two 
of the windows, tilled with rubble work, are still visible next to 
the XVI century windows of the main apse and above the XVI 
century windows of the lateral apses (Fig. 3) 

The N. transept wing sheltered the bronze shrine for the 
chains of Saint Peter,"* the S wing, the tomb of Julius II As 
today, a portico extended along the facade. It opened in five 
semicircular arches, carried by four octagonal piers in the mid- 
dle and by two half piers at the corners, all with palmette capi- 

SO Florenfte, Uffizi, Did arch 1160 (A Burtoh, I JIfanummtt tmUcht nai disegni 
degli Vffln , III, Borne, 1914-22, PI OOIiXXXIV, Fig 470) 

3iOo6 Vat lat 7721, formerly «p Colonna 7721 (Borne, Vat«^ Library), f. 
20', unpubliehed The zneasnreniente are given in Roman feet 

32 It is mentioned as in this place from the late XVI century on TTgonio, Ood 
Barb lat 2160 (Borne, Vatican Library), f 172, Mellhil, Cod Vat lat 11906 (Borne, 
Vatican Library) It was stlU there in the early XVIII century (Tlti, op. Hi , 1768, 
but perhaps just taken over from the edition of 1736} but was certainty removed to 
the saeristy before 1765 (Boueoeo, op Klbby, op cU) where it remained until 
1876. 
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tals. Six half octagonal picis, which lean against the wall of 
the facade proper, prove that, before the XVIII century, the 
portico was covered with groin vaults A number of drawings 
show that this portico was one storied, and that it had a lean-to 
roof.*® Other drawings help to further clarify the exterior 
aspect of the church. Above the roof of the portico, the facade 
seems to have contaiiu'd a nuinbei of long aiched windows, pos- 
sibly three, and an oculus in the triangular gable.®* Similar 
arched windows opened in the clerestory*® A drawing of 
about 1540 ■'® shows that the long round arched windows of the 
apse were filled with a two-light tracery and that, aside from 
the two windows, traces of which are still visible next to the 
present rectangular XVI century windows, one more window 
existed exactly in the middle of the apse Its site was evidently 
hidden when the thick low buttress was erected against the 
middle of the apse. When this drawing was made, a small bell 
tower rose from a tall building to the south of the transept , yet 
as late as the second quarter of the century,®’ a regular cam- 
panile seems to have risen from the S transept of the church 
proper Along the N aisle thoie extended, according to this 
same drawing, the palace of 8 Pietro in Vincoli, the remnants 
of which are preserved in what is the piesent convent It had 
two stories, each with five rectangular windows with cioss mul- 
lions, and a third story with a loggia; the whole facade was cov- 
ered with a decoration of stucco or graffito work On the op- 
posite Hide of the church extended what then was the convent 
proper (and what at present is the Scuola di Ingegnoria) and its 
cloister. 

88 Map of Borne, 1474, Laur Red 77 (Bomp, Vatican Library), (G B Do Boasi, 
Pionle uionoffrafiche e prospettvche fh Boma, Borne, }879, P2 IV) , Map of Mantova, 
1634, probably from a prototype of before 1488 (De Bomi, op PI VII) , Anon 
ymoua. View of Borne, about 1490, Cod Rscurial, f 40 (H Kgiter, Bomische Voduifn, 
II, Vienna, 1931, PI 104, and idem. Codex SeeurvUenMa, Sonderdruok de* oatrrrnch 
tsohen archdoloff%*ehen lnat%tut8. Band TV, Tojtt, Vienna, 1906, PI IV) , Doaio, pano 
rama of Borne, about 1560, Ploronce, UtBai, Die arch 2593 (Bartoli, op rit , V, PI 
CDXII, Pig 748) The drawings of 1682-36 in Heomskork*a sketchbook at Berlin, 
Knpferstiehkablnett, f 65 and f 92 (H Bgger and Ch HtUson, Die romtsehen 
HkiafnenbUeher de* Marten van Seemtikerh, IT, Text, Berlin, 1918 ff , PI 74, 121, pp 
34, 51), are small sketches and not very reliable 

9«Map of Mantova; Heemskerk, Dosio, see preceding note 

88 Map of Mantova, see above, n 33 

MPrdaeb or Piedlmontese Anonymous, beforo 1551, formerly Borne, Coll L 
PollaJc (Bgger, BomtscAtf Veduten, 11, PI 148). 

sr Heetnskerk, see above, n 38, it appears also in Wyngaerde’s panorama, which 
Is usually dated about 1560 (Bigger, Bdmiache P eduten, II, PI. 108) 
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The constructions at the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli 
proper, such as the top parts of both nave and transept walls 
which carry the beams of the XV century roof and which, there- 
fore, must be contemporaneous with it, are done in a very char- 
acteristic masonry of roughly hewn tufa stones (Fig. 12). It is 
a type of construction which frequently appears in Boman build- 
mgs of the late XV century.** This same masonry was used for 
constructing the E. wall of the S transept, the two lateral apses, 
and the buttresses which bond with these apses, one on either 
side of the S. apse and one more north of the N. apse. This last 
buttress interpenetrates an inclined wall which abuts the N. wall 
of the N transept All these parts must have been added to 
the building in the late XV century (Pig 3) 

This observation is particularly important for the two lateral 
apses. Including the foundation walls of the S. apse, they are 
done in the same masonry and have no structural connection 
whatsoever with either the main apse or the walls of the tran- 
sept. This is confirmed by the fact that the foundation walls 
of the 8. apse are at a level about 50 cm above that of the main 
apse '* Thus the lateral apses should be considerably later than 
the main apse (Pig. 6) 

This whole lay-out, particularly the arrangement of the 
church, follows a pattern which was common in Borne during 
the last third of the XV century It has not, however, received 
sufficient consideration It is the pattern used under Sixtus TV, 
Innocent VIII, and Alexander VI for the restoration of Early 
Christian and Medieval basilicas. Whether one studies S. Ce- 
cilia or S Agnese f 1. m., S Eusebio or S. Mana Maggiore, S 
Marco or SS. Apostoh, S. Agata dei Goti or S Croce in Geru- 
salemme,** one finds the same features: the open timber roof or 
the flat ceiling in the nave, groin vaults in the aisles and in the 
transept, if the church has a transept, a groin vaulted portico 

For example, the campanile of R Agneae f 1 m , dated 1479. 

av The foundations of the N apse ore eovered bj the pavement of the courtyard 

B. Agata del Qoti, restoration of 1461-69. vi^ts of aisles, poi>|doo exlat^ al* 
ready, B Agnese f U m, restoration of probably about 1479. vapts of aisles; 
8S Apostoli, restoration of 1468-77. repaIn, flat eeiling of nave, porUeo, clidster, 
S. Geeilla, restoration of 1484 <f) vaults of aides, portico existed already, S. Croce, 
restoration of 1460-93. flat eeiling of nave, vaults of aisles and of transept, 6. 
Eusebio, restoration of 1447-56 flat ceiHag of nave, vaults of aides; B Marco, 
restoration of 1465-71 (t) * flat eeiling of nave^ vaults of aides, portico; S. Marla 
Maggiore, restoration of 1450 ft , flat ceUiitg of nave, vaults of aides and transept, 
portico e^ed already, etc 
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in front of the bmlding, the cloister to one side. Occasionally 
even new churches were constructed on this pattern, which was, 
evidently, the XV century conception of the appearance of an 
Early Christian church. Such a ‘ * neo-Early Christian’ ’ basilica 
of the late XV century is S. Lorenzo in Damaso in the Cancel- 
leria. The prototype of the whole group seems to have been 
the plan which was followed when Nicolaus V attempted to re- 
build St. Peter’s from 1451 to 1455 Whether Bernardo Rossel- 
lino or Leone Battista Alberti was responsible for the plan, or 
whether it had been started before they came to Borne in De- 
cember, 1451 and in 1452, respectively, is of little importance 
here.*’ What is significant is that Manetti, in his life of Nico- 
laus V,** clearly indicates that the intention was to construct 
groin vaults in the aisles and in the transept of St Peter’s, and 
that, likewise, the narthex in front of the church was to be 
vaulted. As in all the churches mentioned, the nave was to have 
an open timbei roof or a flat ceiling The aspect of S Pietro in 
Vincoh in the XV century fits perfectly into the pattern followed 
in rebuilding Early Christian basilicas dunng this period 
There are many documents to prove that this tiansformation 
of 8. Pietro in Viiicoli took place during the lust third of the XV 
century. Contrary to the general opinion, howevei, this re- 
building consisted not of one, but of a senes of restorations. 
Nicolaus of Cues, who held the title of cardinal from 1448 to 
his death in 1464, had started the reconsti action, although on a 
small scale He began repairs on the roof,** erehted an altar, 
with two porphyry columns, in the N transept,** near which his 
tomb was erected in 1465, and bequeathed a sum of money for 
the repair of the church.** The new title cardinal, created in 
1467, was Fiancesco delle Boverc, who, in 1471, became Sixtus 
IV. While cardinal, he first repaiied the palace of 8 Pietro 

Behio, **Dla Bauprojokte Nikolaus V und L B Alberta/' in Km»t 
hiBiortitehe AuftdUt, Munich and Berlin, 1914, p 163 If 

♦*G Manetti, **Vtta Nioolat Qmnti,** in L A Murntori, Her Hal Senpt , 
Milan, 1739-52, III, 2, ool 934 H 

ABMelUni, Cod Vat lat 12905 (liome, Vatican Library), f 137 Uipoiiio, Cod 
Barb lat 2160 (Borne, Vatican Libiary), speaks more geneially of repairs of tha 
ohtireh 

«« F. Martinelli, SofM ea ethnica sacra, Borne, 1653, 284 f 

43 B MUnts, ''Lea arts k la oour dee papea," lllj m BtbHoihdquee des Heoleg 
d^AtMnea et de Home^ face 29, Paria, 2892, p 105 On 3an 15, 2472, an 
emerald, vrortli 70 ducata, it sent by Sixtus TV to the new title cardinal, Omliano delle 
Bovere, "pro realduo aatiafaetlonia eertarmn pecuniarum per bo. me dominum Nico- 
lanm de Cuaia . . legatum pro reparatione eceleaiae. * ' 
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in VincoU, and these repairs were still going on in the fall of 
1471, after ho had become pope “ Also, the roof of the ehuioh 
was restored in, or shortly before, 1471/' Yet the transforma- 
tion of the church proper was due to the pope’s nephew, the 
new title cnidiual Giuliano delle Rovere (1471-1503) The 
vaults of both the transept and the main portal bear the papal 
coat of arms of the delle Rovere, and, since the architrave of 
the door used to bear an inscription which can have referred 
only to Giuliaiio delle Rovere, they must thus be dated after 
1471/“ The wooden door of the nave also carries an inscrip- 
tion referring to Giuliano (Pig 5) The bronze shrine for the 
chains of St Peter, which, liefore the XVTII century, stood in 
the left tiansepi, is dated 1477 and bears, as well as their coat of 
arms, an inscription referring to Sixtus TV and Giuliano delle 
Rovere The portico also must have been erected before 1475 
or at least before 1483 since, from this time on, it appears on the 
maps of Rome Vasari had attributed the remodelling of the 
church as well as the erection of the portico to Baccio Pintelli ** 
The date of the cardinal’s palace, the building of which Vasari 
attributed to Giuliano da Sangallo,** cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained Since, however, the portico leans against it, the pal- 
ace must have been started contemporaneously with, or even 
earlier than, the portico Likewise the convent to the south, 
including the cloister, must have been started about this period, 
as iH proved by the inscription “ JIJL CAB. S PET. AD VIN” 
on the architiavo of one of its dooi8.“ The name of the archi- 
tect 18 unknown The inscription would point to a date before 

4«Miiiite, op Ht, p 164 
4T MuntZj 2 c 

Nibby, op eit , p 665 Astra Palatinia quae tangit ab uedibue brntpoo Hac 
piimum nuta est Julia quercun humo” 

A Venturi, ^torui artr itahana, VI, 1608, p 928, it ia irrpvelant for our 
problem whether the shruie was executed by the PoUaiuoli or by Caradosso 
Hee above, « 33 

Bt See also E Lavagnino, "L'archltetto dl Sisto IV'', in i'Arte, XXVII 
(1924), p 4 ff It is, however, doubtful whether PmtelU came to Rome before 1482 
» Vasari, op ot/, IV, p 278 f dated it after 1492, this is quite inmossible since 
Giuliano delle Buvere was absent from Rome from 1492 to 1503 f 

BttH L Heydenrmch in Thleme Booker, op eit, XXIX, p, 4O0, dates it 
"1477(1) " without indicating his reasons 

B4 It seems tlmt Giuliano doUe Rovore did not eomplcto the palace , see A 
Bonatus, Romo vetus ae reeens, Amsterdam, 1695, p 325 
lietaroulUy, op oil , II, PI 141, 142 , text p S20 if. 

M While A Oondivi, di Jfiekekinpeio BuonaroUt, Rome, 1651, ch XXV (ed 
Pisa, 1823, p 25) , had attributed the convent to Bramanto, tlie general attribution ts 
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1492, since Giuliano delle Bovere had to leave Borne in this year 
and conld not return until after Alexander Vi’s death in 1503, 
when he himself was elected Pope Julius IT The cloister, how- 
ever, was completed only later as other inscriptions in it refer 
to cardinal Sixtus delle Bovere, who held the title from 1507 to 
1517.*' It becomes evident that the bmlding activity was long, 
extending over almost half a century, and was undertaken by 
the whole house of the delle Bovere, not by any single one of its 
members."* 


n 

If one deducts all the parts which were added to (he church 
of S Pietro m Vincoli from the XV to the XTX century, the 
edifice presents itself in its original aspect. With the exception 
of one minor change,"" the building had preserved this original 
state up to the late XV century. 

In the original church, as today, nave and aisles were sepa- 
rated by arcades, each consisting of eleven arches (Fig. 6).*® 

t(i Giuliuno SangallOf the Elder This is also tho opinion of G riauBse, Lf8 Sangallo, 
If Fans, 1900f p 148 ft ClauMts adds that the cloister was erected ''dans les 
premiers jours de 1490”, but he dues not give any reasons for tins piecise state 
ment Tho capitals of tlie columns in the cloister, according to Clausse, I c, would 
ha\o been executed about 1503, partly befoie and partly after Julius’ election as 
pope, because they bear the coat of amis of the delle Bovere nlternatinglv sui mounted 
by tiaras and by cardinals’ liutH This cunclnsion is not quite convincing since the 
coat of anus in this combination might as well allude to a period in which one delle 
Bovere was pope and another, cardinal Such a t onstellation occurred between 1471 
and 1484, under Hixtus IV and Qiukano dolle Bovere, and between 1507 and 1517, 
under Julius II and Sixtus delle Bovere 

07 L4tarouilly, op ett , p 320 ft , while the inscription on tlio well head in the 
cloister shows that this well was begun under Julius 11 (1503-13), the inscription on 
the colonnaded structure over the well refers to the curdinalale of Leonardo delle 
Bovere (1517-20) 

&s The erection of tlie organ loft in the N transept of the churcli by Cardinal 
Alessandro Ceaarmi (Ugonio, Cod Barb lat 2160 (Borne, Vatican Libiorj), f 172) 
before 1542 may be considered as liaving terminated tliis building activity He also 
donated shortly after I'lSO the wooden door of the sacristy, see A Faolucci, ”])i una 
porta lignea seolpita nella sagrestia di S Pietro m Vincoli,” in Soma, X (19^2), 
p 23 

fio Bee below, p 377 £ 

so The measurements of the original building are 
Length from facade to apse clear, 59 75 m 202 B ft , Including walls, 61.35 m 
s=z 207 B ft , center of wall to center of wall, 60 55 m s= 205 B ft 
facade to tnumphad arch* clear, 38 50 m «=« ISO B ft , including walls, 
40 m =s= 135^ B ft*, center of wall to center of wall, 39 40 m » 133^ 
B ft 

Width total clear, 28 61 m=B97 B ft, including lateral walls, 80.25 mss:i02^ 
R. ft , center of wall to center of wall, 30 45 m almost 100 B« ft 
nave clear, 15 80 m « 58^ B. f t , including colonnades, 17 35 m 68^ 
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Pietro in Vineoh, longitedinal section (drawing W Frank!) 
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The arches wore earned by ten Rone columns which, imcludms; 
their capitals, wore 6 80 in high"* They aic certainly ^ilfeied 
from some ancient building, *■* yet, in spite of what has been said 
to the contrary, they ai e not absolutely homogeneous *'* ^hoy 
differ in diametei , those to the south vaiy from 75 to 84 cm, 
those to the north from 80 to 86 cm, and thev differ in the upper 
parts of then shafts wheio the dutings are sometimes more, 
sometimes less curved It seems that the columns originally 
had bases Of course, they did not have the piesent ones which 
are definitely of the late XVlIl oi earlv XIX centurv Early 
in the XVI centurv Fi a Giocondo made an accui ate drawing of 
♦two bases from the church “a saiito pietro in viiichullo Basa- 
menti Doiici,! Thej”^ are beautiful bases, each consisting of 
jdinth and torus (Fig. 7), above <he torus, at the foot of the 
shaft, IS a fillet and then the cuived beginning ol the shaft 
proper Their heights weie different, one base was consider- 
ably lowei and seems to havi* risen fioin a high socle uhich is 
cleaily indicated in the Frate’s di awing The bases must have 
belonged to the columns of the arcades Fia Giocondo says 
clearlv that they aie “Basanienti I)oiici.i'’ and there aie no 
other Rone columns in the edifice but those of the arcades On 
the other hand, the two noii-Roiic colmrms ■which aie in the 
church, the columns of the tiiuniphal arch, still rise fiom then 
01 igiiial bases wdneh are attic bases with double ton The meas- 
uiemeiit which Fia Giocondo indicated on the shaft of the col- 
umn with the higher base, 1 105 ni, and which must be half the 
circumference of the shaft, cot responds to a diametci of 0 76 

K ft, (tutor of (olonnadt to tenter of <olonnu(U, Hi W) ni ~ % H ft 
ttJsUB dear, 5 70 R ft, inehiding I»f( i il \\nn and tolonnadt, 

7 iO m — R ft , center of Miill to centci of rcdoniuidc, 6 'iO m - 
22 B ft 

Difdancr of roluinna from to axts 3 28 m -HR ft, aiprapc There are 
nliKht \uriation8 

It is evident from these measurements tliut the measure niinfs for the original huiM 
ing were token, os ii rule, fiom centei of wall to center of wall sime the mu l 0 HlK(tl^e 
mousuremeiits are the onl} ones wind) result in round llguies 

Horoux d*Agineourt, op rti , IV, PJ A XI, Pigs 2 and 6, g)\*s then height ns 
19 Parisiiin feet, 10 pomes — 6 44 m, Hubsch, op ei/ , ghes it os 7 65 m* 

•8 Their provennnee cannot bo aset^rtaiiied 

68 F de' Ficorom, Lo veaUgui d% Homa anina^ Rome, 1744, p 101, mentions 
that only eight of the < olumns are of Parian marble ♦ 

<*FlDrenee, UflleJ, USs aredi 3 *>42 verso (Bartoli, op cti , T, PI XXXIV, Pig 
01) The plinth of one was 8 oneie *_ 19 8 em, of the other 6 oncU>, 1 miniita = 
15 1 em high, the torus 8 oncie, 4 mmute — 20 6 cm and 4 oneie* = 9 9 cm high, the 
Allot 1 oncia, 1 xnmuta ==2 7 tm and 1 oneia = 2 6 cm respeetivedy 
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m,'"' the (hainetei of the other colamn was 0.866 lu.** While 
this corresponds exactly to the diameters of the Doric columns 
(0.75-0 86 in), it I'ai exceeds the diameter of the two columns at 
the triumphal arch which are only 068-0.70 in in diameter. 
Thus the Done coluninb, oi at least part of them, in all likeli- 
hood, were from the very outset placed on bases*’ 

The Fra Oiooondo drawing, however, loads to anothei point; 
one base was 40 4 cm high, the other 25 cm high, and the lower 

A!} 5 3 (imu*, 3 minuto — 139 tines 2 = 33D (.n divided by ir (3 14159) 

5= 76 tm 

flo Ijengtli of plinth, 4 palmi, 6 oscie ssr 1 04 m minus (projection of jfcrui, 6 
oncle rsz) 12 4 cm minuti (curving of Bhaft, 2 oncio 5 cm ^ 0 ^6 m 

Thus feature is unusual in classical Antiquity but it appears not infrequently 
in the Hellfinistic architecture of Bumo during the last centuries b g One may com 
pare c g the columns of the temple at Cori with Doric capitals, slender shafts and 
bases with single torus The lower thirds of their shafts are not fluted, and it is 
worth noticing that also Fra Giocondo does not Indicate any fluting for the columns 
of 8 Pietro in Vincoh 
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one rose from a socle of unknown height Including the fillet 
and the cuive, which only about 5 cm higher merged into the 
straight part of the shaft, the shafts started 47 cm and 32 cm, 
plus the unknown height of the socle, respectively, from the 
original level. At present the columns show no trace of any 
curve or fillet in spite of the fact that the present bases cover 
only the lowest 27 cm of that shaft. This means that the col- 
umns must have been somewhat longer than they are at pres- 



r. 









Fio 8 8 Piotro in Vinroli, North arcade, dotail of firet nnh 

ent*" and that the original level of the nave must have been 
considerably lower than the present pavement Wheie this 
original level was situated may be concluded from a number of 
other observations. First, in the wall of the mam apse, there 
appears a setback, as frequently occurred in Early Chiistian 
basilicas, at the level of the pavement. This setback lies 70 cm 
below the present level of the nave Second, when m 1876 ex- 
cavations were undertaken in the apse, the walls of the buildings 
preceding the church were found at about 1 m below the level of 

•■Fieoronl, op eft, p. ]01 
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the ancient chancel "" Since at that time the chancel was still 
raised about 34 cm above the nave, the level of these ancient 
walls would correspond to a level of 65 to 70 cm below the nave 
and thus appioxiinately to the level ot the setback mentioned 
One has to unaj^ine that the walls weie razed just below the onif- 
inal level of the chancel when its pavement was laid (Fig 6). 

The arches of the aicade are old An uncoveiing of then 
oiiginal structuie has shown that thev consist of long “roman” 
bucks set into bioad moitailieds, the technique us(‘d in the IV 
and V centuries Then apexes aie situated about 8 02 m above 
the present pavement (Fig 8) 

Till* cleiestory above the arcade w’as oiiginallv 7 05 m high, 
before it was heightened in the XV century (Fig 9) In the N. 
cleieston,’" above each of the arches ot the aicade, aie tiaces 
of a window, terminated by a seniicirciilar arch ’’ Originally 
theie must have been eleven windows m each cleiestorv’' 
Both the width of the windows and the distances betwemi them 
increase from the east to the west, Irom a cumulative distance 
of 3 15 m (104'i R ft ) to one of 3 39 m (11% R f t ) from axis 
to axis of the windows In height all the windows seem to be 
equal, 1 70 to 1 72 m from the sill to the springing of the aich 
and 2 62 m (9 R ft ) up to the ajicx ” The arches of the win- 
dows spiing lioin a small setback uhich is about 8 cm deep 
The bricks of the voussoirs are 0 45 m {V/i R ft.) long and arc 
irregularly ai ranged, lathei out of radius At some later pe- 
riod some ot the windows '* weie walled up with a masoniy of 
opus niixtum Otherwise the cleiestorv has piescrvcd its orig- 
inal aspect and its original brick masonry Remnants of the 

Hpo Tomasctti'a roport in 0 B Do Hohhi, linlUUno th ArcheoloQta Cmtixann^ 
Ser ill, anno 1, 1876, p 7H fF , not lit Urn, n 101 

Kxeept for tho sp«oc« which are taken up l»y the mtiingulnr XVI <cntur> 
windows and for the space above the eaaternmost bay whicli ts hbJden bv a cliapol 
ou l)i( top floor of the convent 

71 The H tlcieatorj m Indden tn the buildings of the R Htuola di Ingegnena 

73 Tliev are from 1 77 m to 1 8d m wide, except for the wisternniost window 
whnii IS 2 m widt Tlic diataiue fiom one to the other window is IJfS m between 
the seventh and eighth, J 43 m betwtin the fouith and fifth and 1 48 m Iwtwoen 
the first and setond 

TaHubscli, op 01 /, erroneously mdiiated the width of the windows as 195 m, 
their distances apart as 1 15 m Rohault de Fleurv gave them as 1 85 m and 1 83 m, 
rtspectnely 

74 Unfortunately wo wer* not allowed to uiitoior svstcmaticully more than the 
westernmost window 
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sarriG masonry seem to be preserved also tii the top part of the 
fa<;ade above the XVllI eeiitury ceiling 

No trace is piesei ved of the original entrances to the basilica 
At pi esenl thei e exists only the one doorway which leads from 



Fia 9 H Piotni in Vim oh, Noitli doroRtorv, first wiimIciw 


the portico to the nave and which, m its picsmit shape, is of the 
XV centuiy ” Fiom the two XVT centuiy plans by Antonio da 
Sangallo, the Younger, and Giovanni Antonio (Jolonna,^* we know 
that this arrangement of only one door goes back at least to 
that period Whether, before the XV century, three doors led 

76 See above, p rffifi 
70 SiH? above, p 302 
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into tbo nave, analogous to the contemporaneous arrangement 
which existed at S Lorenzo in Lncma and still exists at S. Maria 
Maggioip, cannot be ascertained at present The aisles, at any 
rate, have had no doors, at least since the VII century as from 
the late VII century until 1683, when it was removed to its 
present place in the middle of the left aisle,^^ the altar of St 
Sebastian, with its mosaic, was leaning against the W. wall of 
the N aisle (Consequently there could not be any entrance 
there Nothing can be determined about the existence of an 
atrium in fiont of the church. The wide plaza, which still ex- 
tends there, may very likely have loplaeed such an atrium, yet 
one will have to await the lesults of future excavations to ascer- 
tain this point 

Th(' original aspect of the nave can thus quite definitely be 
del ei mined As a whole it does not depart in any way fiom the 
noi mal pattern of an Eai ly Christian basilica in Rome. Much 
moie interesting are the eastern parts of the edifice, the transept 
and the chancel 

The triumphal aicli which leads from the nave into the 
transept rests on two beautiful porphyry columns with old 
attic bases Their Corinthian capitals seem to be made of 
stucco and belong piobably to the XVIIT century*® The arch 
itself evidently consists of two voussoirs; a bieak between them 
18 clearly visible in oldei photographs ** Howevei , it is unlikely 
that the lower arch was added later and that originally the tri- 
umphal aicli was highei and wider The few bricks of the lower 

77 The removal did not take plute m 1577 bh M Armelhni, Le ChicBt dx Soma, 
Rome, 1891 1 p 208, UHsumed At that date the altar waa merely given a hrevo by 
Gregory XIIT , aeo Foroella, op evt , IV, p 83 

7H Inacription of 1683 formerly at the altar, see Forcella, op cit , XIII, p 425 
REGITLABES DTI MONASTEBII NUPEB BXPONI FECEHUNT// 
IP8I ALTARE PBIMO DICTUM QUOD MURO PBAEPATAE EORUM EOCLE- 
8IAE PROPE ILLIUS JANUAM// ADHEBEBAT ITA UT SACBliDOTES AD 
ILLUD CELKBBANTE8 HUMEROS ALTAR! MAJORI IP8IUS// ECCLESIAE 
0BVEB80S UARERENT INDE IN EIUSDEM ECCLESIAE NAVEM SBU ALAM 
LATEBALEM A// 81NISTBO INGREDIENTIUM TRANBTUT.ERUNT IBIQUE 
DECENTIUB COLLOCAVERUNT . For the date of the moaaic, which was 
posHibly donated in connection with a peatilence that occurred m 672 (gbt m 680), 
see G B De Roaai, Musaicv Criatiani, Rome, 1809, PI XX, and J Wilpert, IHe 
Somiaehin Mosaiken , II, Freiburg, 1915, p 1001 f J H Parker, Aroheotogy 
of Some, vol XI, Church and altar decoration, Oxford, 1876, p 41, dated the mosaic 
erruncoualy in the XII century 

7B See above, p 369 

80 Bee above, p 359 

81 Ahnari, no 6108* 
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arch, which are visible in the above mentioned photograph, look 
very much as though they were Early Christian and the break 
may easily have occurred between the two voussoirs of the 
ortqinal triumphal arch The upper parts of the upper vous- 
soirs, which are visible above the vaults of transept and nave, 
were repaired in 1876 as shown by then masonry ** 

The masonry of the transept, in those of its walls which are 
original, that is, in the whole of the N. wing, in the center pait 
above the mam apse and above the triumphal arch, and in the 
S. wall of the S. tiaiisept (Pig 1), corresponds almost exactly to 
that ot the clerestory of the nave The E wall of the S tran- 
sept has been completely restored with the tufa masonry which 
18 dial aeteristic ot all the XV centuiy repaiis of the stiuctuie 
In the original parts, the latio of the bucks and mortal beds is 
8 to 8 01 8 to 7 eveiy 50 cm, the height of the bricks vanes fiom 
3 2 to 3 9 cm and the moitarbeds aie from 2 4 to 3 4 cm thick 
Theie is not the slightest doubt that the uppei walls of the N 
tiansept and the wall of the N derestor\ aie bonded to each 
other and are of one and the same building period (Pig 6) “ 

The tiansept is completely irregular in plan (Pig 1) Onlv 
its W wall foriUH a right angle wdth the axes of the nave and 
of the aisles The S wall diverges slightly towaids the south, 
and the N wall converges mni kedly in the same dii ection Th<‘ 
N wall is almost 2 m longei than the S wall Thus the E wall, 
which in the N wing runs paiallel to the W wall, has to slope 
down in oidei to meet the E end of the S wall Although the 
E wall of the tiansept has been consideiably lestoied, its main 
direction, and thus the shape of the transept, are evident It 
was rather narrow at the S end and wnde at the N end, and 
while its S wall projects 20 cm beyond the lateial wall of the 
S aisle, the N. wall projects 43 cm beyond the N. aisle Wliile 
the W wall and the N end of the B wall of the transept con- 
form to the axial system of the nave, both the S. wall and the 
N. wall of the transept follow two entirely different axial net- 
works. Also the thickness of the walls vanes; the N wall of 

88 See above, p 367 

88 I am Horry to have to disagree on this point with J P Klrsch, who, in sex 
eral articles, ‘ * Die Entwicklung des Bautypus der altchnstUchon romischen BaslUkn ’ 
in Uomi8ch€ QuartalfichHftt 43 (1935), p 1 if, and ^^Das Quersehiff m den 
Basillken in Pwwtcwh, iStadirn F J Votgcr dargebraehit Mhnster, 1939, 

p 143 If, has maintained that the transept is u later addition. £ Wmgand in 
ByeantiniMhe MUchn/t, 39 (1939), p 569, follows Kirscb in this matter 
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the transept is only 0.58 m thick, while all the other walls are 
0.78 m thick 

One window opened in the upper part of each of the W. and 
of the Pj. walls of the N. transept and two windows in its N 
wall (Fiji:. 10). All are larger than tlie clerestoiy windows.** 
No traces of any windows are visible in the walls of the S tran- 
sept which aie all heavily plasteied. In the lowei parts of the 
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transept only one trace of an opening is visible, an arch, the top 
of which emerges at the exterior just above the lean-to roof 
ovei the N. lateral apse The apex of its extrados (the intrados 
IS not visible) is situated precisely 7.75 m above the present 
level, and consequently about 8.45 m above the original level of 
tlie church (Fig. 3). The arch is thus far too high foria door- 
way , it can have covered only a window. Its radius would have 

Th^ ttart 0 66 m below their lorol and end 0 10 m above it Thoee in the E 
and W waUi are 2 86 m wide (SB ft ), 2 20 m high B ft ) np to the apriag 
ing of the areh, and 3 86 m high (ahnoet 11^ B ft.) up to ite apex. The other 
once in the N wall are equally high, but their wMUi ie only 2dl0 m ( 7 ^ B ft ) and 
2 80 m (almoet 8 B ft.) reipeothrly, the eaetem one being somewhat larger 
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corresponded to that of the window in the upper section of the 
wall. Nothing can be said about the existence of a similar ar- 
rangement in the S wing, since the wall there is of the XV 
century 

f'ar more interesting than these windows aie some othei 
remnants which are preseived in the interioi of the transept 
above the XV oentui y vaults. Theie is a wale aich which spans 
the width of the transept between its center bay and its S wing 
(Figs. 6, 11). Three wnidow-hke openings are arranged in a 
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wall which IS supported by this arch ” The arch, as well as the 
wall above, is painted in a XIV or early XV century pattern. 
The voussoirs of the arch consist of well-hewn travertine blocks ; 
the masonry of the wall is brickwoik, with 10 bricks and 9 to 
10 mortarbeds every 50 cm •* It was heightened and its open- 
ings were closed with rubble masonry and with late brickwork 
only when, simultaneously with the erection of the vaults, the 

«> Tbe reetangulw door at the left waa evidently eat into this -wall when 
the XV eentnry v«u)ts were erected over tlie tranaept 

w rrhe brifik maeonry trtJown on the photogrnpli is painted The genuine brick 
work of tlie wall »how» at the left, iit the right jamb of the rectangulai door 
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present roof was constructed The arch proper is certainly a 
late Medieval construction It is an addition to the original edi- 
fice, evidently erected to support the contemporaneous Campar 
nile which rose from this transept wing.*' But the arch is not 
entirely Medieval; at the right and left ends it rests on two piers 
which protrude from the W and E. walls, respectively, of the 
transept. Two corresponding piers protrude from the walls 
of the transept between the N. wing and its center bay. They 
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are well preserved above the XV century vaults (Fig. 12) and, 
except for the topmost bricks, they are still as high as the top 
of the original transept walls Their lower parts must be con- 
tained within the present crossing piers and withm the piers be- 
tween the main apse and lateral apses. Above the XV century 
vaults these pilasters are each 0.80 m wide, but they'^toer in 
depth. The pier to the northwest protrudes €2 cm from the 
W wall of the transept, the one to the southwest, ^ mn; the 
pier to the southeast protrudes 86 cm from the E. wall. No 
exact measurements can be given for the pier to the northeast, 

Bee above, n 37* 
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dince all but tbe very bricks next to tke vrall bave beeu demol- 
ished Yet the pier could not have protruded more than 1.00 m 
since it could not bave been larger than the pier in the transept 
below, between the N apse and the main apse, within which its 
lower part must still be contained. All these piers have exactly 
the same masonry as the brick walls of the transept, and all of 
them are bonded to these walls except, of couise, for the pier to 
the southeast behind which there is no longer any original brick 
wall, but, as was stated before, a tufa masonry of the XV cen- 
tury." By comparing the shape of the piers found above the 
vault with the present crossing piers, it results that the original 
piers between nave and transept must have been cross-shaped 
Yet it is important to note that the piers in the transept do not 
continue the direction of the clerestorey walls of the nave. 
They stand a little further outside so that the distance from the 
N. pier to the S pier is 60 cm (2 B ft.) longer than the inner 
width of the nave Thus it appears that these piers can hardly 
have had the structural purpose of abutting the walls of the 
nave. Of course, they may have carried two of the cross beams 
of the transept, but certainly such piers would ha idly be needed 
for supporting the beams which, throughout the edifice, are 
carried by the walls themselves. On the other hand, it is mani- 
fest that they definitely subdivided the transept into three bays, 
one in the center and one in each of the two wings 

It would seem, however, that this arrangement of piers, 
which run straight up to the top of the walls and end there with- 
out any structural purpose, was not what was oiiginally in- 
tended. The southeast pier shows, 0.70 m below its top and 
14.80 m above the present level of the church, 15 50 m above 
the original level, four bucks which clearly form the beginning 
of an arch (Figs. 6, 13). Even the setback, which generally 
marks the springing of an arch in Roman and Early Christian 
structures, is clearly visible. Evidently the arch was never 
completed and tbe plan to build it was abandoned m favor of 
the present arrangement with straight piers. Neither the 
southwest pier nor the two piers to the north show any signs 
of similar arohea, and at the southeast pier itself the pier was 
continued above these four bricks with straight masonry. Yet 
there can be no doubt that these bricks indicate the beginning 
« Sm sboTe, p 870. 
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of a vouBBoir which is bonding into the original masonry Thus 
they testify to the existence of an eaiher project which would 
have subdivided the transept more effectively than was later 
done by the plain projecting piers 

Two mam solutions aic possible in reconstructing the earlier 
project to subdivide the transept. There is first the possibility 
that one large arch spanned the transept on either side fioni 
east to west. Since the distance between the southwest and tlie 
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southeast piers is 8.62 m, the radius of such an arch would have 
been 4.31 m. If the length of the bricks of the arch with 0 45 m 
is added, the top of the extrados of such an arch would reach 
a height of about 19 55 m from the present level *• The wall 
above it, even if assumed to be not more than 30 cm high, would 
reach a level of about 19.85 m from the present pavement and 
and 20.55, from the original. The height of a corresponding 
arch to the north cannot be determined exactly, since the length 
to which the northeast pier protruded and thus the exact ^s- 

14 80 m (lipringing of arch) plus 4 31 m (radiut) plus 0.45 m (vouMoIr) » 
19 36 m 
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tance between the northeast and northwest piers are unknown 
Yet since the northeast pier could not have pi otruded beyond the 
depth of the XV century pier lielow, within which the ori^nal 
pier must be contained, the distance was at least 9 87 m and the 
radius 4 93 m Consequently the level reached would be about 
20 50 ni ; figunni? from the original level of the church, the 
height reached would be about 21.20 m That would mean that 
the walls of the transept which, befoie the XV century, were 
15.25 m high,®’ would have required an additional height of 5 m 
to conform to this project. This in itself is not very likely 
Moreover, in Roman and Rarly Christian architecture, the vous- 
soir of an arch of such considerable strength would always be 
composed of two or three rows, not of one single row of bricks, 
as 18 proved by the triumphal arch in any Eaily Christian basil- 
ica And, last but not least, the few bricks that are preserved 
arc laid out so as to indicate cleaily an arch of considerably less 
radius In other words, it seems certain that the first project 
did not require one arch but a senes of aiches between the cen- 
ter bay and the wings of the transept Of course, such a series 
of arches would not have restiMi on free standing pieis which 
would have to have been 15 50 ni high and, therefore, much too 
tall for free standing supports They could only have been 
openings in the upper part of a wall which separated the center 
bay of the transept from the wings ; the lower part of such a wall 
would have rested on an arcade consisting of a number of arches 
(Fig. 14, top) 

The number of these upper openings can be tentatively de- 
termined from the inclination of the bricks preserved from the 
projected arch Of course, such a calculation which can be 
based only on such a small remnant cannot be entirely accurate. 
Yet it seems clear that the fourth brick, which starts 34 2 cm 
above the springing of the arch, has an inclination of 12Yi de- 
grees ; the third one, 16 6 cm above the springing, has one of 9’/j 
degrees. Both these angles would lead to the assumption that 
the arch was planned to have a radios of about 1.15 ni,®' that is, 
a diameter of 2 30 ra. Since the voussoirs are each 45 cm long, 

m (tpringiag of arch) plus 494 m (radlua) plus 0 46 m (voumoxt) plus 
aboiit 0.30 m (top of wall above vouMoir) 20 48 m 

01 Bee above, p 371 

03 Bee above, p 364 

o« The exact vadiue sooma to have been 1,17 m 
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each arch with its voussoirs would span 3.20 m (11 B. ft.). 
Since, on the other hand, the distance between the eztrados of 
the two arches east and west on the S side is 9.52 in,”* three 
arches, of approximately 3 20 m each, should have opened in the 
upper part of the wall which separated the center bay from the 
S. bay of the transept. Consequently, one will have to assume 
that likewise three arches would have formed the arcade which 
supported this wall in the lower part of the transept. The 
arches in the corresponding wall to the north would have been 
somewhat wider, the minimum distance between the sustaining 
piers east and west being 9.87 m and consequentlv 10 77 lu from 
the extrados of the E. arch to the W arch. Each arch, includ- 
ing its voussoirs, would span 3 56 m (12 R. ft ) The same 
width would apply to the arches in the lower arcade, measured 
from axis to axis of their supports. What these supports would 
have been like cannot be determined ; they may have been either 
piers or columns. Indeed, the abaci of the columns in the nave 
arc precisely 1 02 m long, and, if similar columns had been in- 
tended for use in the transept, they would have been large 
enough to support two voussOirs of 0 45 m each. 

Such an ariangement of three arches in the upper part of the 
walls between the wings and the center bay of the transept would 
necessarily lead to the assumption that, in this first project, the 
outer walls of the transept were higher than they are now. But 
they need not have been much higher, not mote than 1 45 m, 
so that from the present level of the pavement they would have 
reached a height of about 16 90 ra The distance from the oi ig- 
inal level, which was 70 cm lower, would make these walls exactly 
17 60 m high (60 B. ft.) (Fig. 14, top, dotted line). 

Asa matter of fact it seems as if traces of such a higher tran- 
sept are still preserved in the remnants of a wall which appear 
to the right above the main apse and which seem to indicate that 
originally a higher apse either existed or was planned But in 
order to clarify this point, the apses as a whole have to be in- 
vestigated (Fig. 3). 

That the lateral apses were added to the ongmal building in 
the XV century has been discussed before, and it has likewise 
been stated that, at least in the S apse, the foundation walls 

94 802 m (dtotanee between piers) plus 0 90 m (two voussoirs at 0 45 m eatli) 

M 14.80 m (springing of art^) plus 1 78 zn (radius nnd voussoir) plus 0 80 m 
(wall top) 
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are of the XV century. Nor could there have been any earlier 
lateral apse in place of the N apse, for the arch above this 
lateral apse to the north indicates that there was in the original 
building a window in this place, and the existence of such a win- 
dow precludes, of course, the simultaneous existence of an apse 
at the same point "• There were defimtely no lateral apses in 
the original edifice. The main apse contains many parts which 
belong to the original structure, but it does not by any means 
belong to it in its entirety. It has been frequently restored 
from the XV century on,®’ but quite aside from these later resto- 
rations, different building periods manifest themselves quite 
clearly (Fig 6) The top of the wall to about 1 50 m below the 
cornice shows characteristic High Medieval features The 
cornice has a frieze of modillions set between two dentil friezes; 
the small window to the right is covered with a segmental arch ; 
the masonry has a ratio of 9 bricks to 8 niortarbeds, and the 
mortar is quite smooth and smeared over the edges of the bricks. 
All this points to a date in the XII or XIII centuries One may 
compare the cornice with that of S Stefano del Cacco in Borne, 
the masonry with that of S Salvatore in Onda which •were con- 
structed 111 the XII century. Below this masonry there appears 
another which extends down to an irregular line corresponding 
sometimes approximately to the level of the architraves of the 
rectangular XVI century windows, while in some places it ex- 
tends farther down to about half their height Like the upper 
masonry, it consists of small bricks of different' colors, fiom a 
browmsh rod to a light yellow, and while it is certainly earlier 
than the masonry on top of it, it is nevertheless not much earlier. 
It may date from the XI or the early XII century In this zone 
traces of a number of small windows are preserved, a first one 
at the extreme right which had to be walled up when the XV 
century window was built next to it; ** one just above the strong 
buttress in the center of the apse ; a third one to the right of the 
rectangular XVI century window on the S. side of the apse , and 
a fourth one to the left of this window. One would ^suppose 
that originally a fifth window existed just above the rectangular 
window to the north, where there is now a large section of XTX 
century masonry. All these small windows are covered with 

o« 8©c above, p 376 
Bee above, p 357 f 

M Bee above, p 363 
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semicircular arches which spring from the jambs wiithont any 
traces of setbacks. The bricks of their voussoirs are 22 cm 
long, their openings are approximately 60 cm wide, and, includ- 
ing their arches, about 1.15 m high. Similar wmdows are fre- 
quently found in the early XII century, toi example, in the 
Upper Church of S. Clemente of about 1128 and at S Stefano 
Botondo where they belong to the restorations of 1130-43. 

While both these uppei masonries are certainly Medieval, 
another very diffeient one stretches below them down to about 
the level of the sills of the XVI century rectangular windows 
(zone II) Wherever one of the small Romanesque windows 
had been arranged, this masonry was broken out; the jagged 
outlines in the brick masonry clearly mark these repairs The 
bricks used in this zone are arranged in far moie regular layers 
than in the Medieval paits of the apse, with only a very few yel- 
low bricks interspersed among the led ones 8 bricks and 7 
mortal beds alternate every 50 cm ; the bricks are from 3 7 cm 
to 4 0 cm high, the inortarbeds from 2 2 cm to 2 9 cm thick It 
IS a masonry very similar, though possibly somewhat later than 
that of the transept The same brickwork was used to repair a 
large square buttress at the N comer of the apse 

Yet just this repaii of the buttress shows that not even this 
masonry is the one which forms the oiiginal parts ot the apse 
The top, as well as the bottom pait of the buttiess, shows a 
brickwork which, though similar, is even more regular than the 
one used in zone II. There prevails in it a ratio of 8 or 7 % 
bricks and 7% and 7 niortarbeds every 50 cm , the bricks average 
from 3.0 to 3 8 cm, the moi tarbeds from 2.1 to 3 5 cm. The lower 
part of the buttress is bonded to a narrow veitical strip of the 
same masonry, which runs along the N. comet of the apse and to 
a large rone of brickwork of the same tyjie around the foot of the 
apse. These are the only remnants of the original masonry of the 
apse proper and they are done in a brickwork which seems to be 
identical with that of the transept. There are no^traces of win- 
dows preserved, neither in this original zone of the apse nor in 
the zone which was subsequently erected on top of it. 

This same original masonry contmues above the top of the 
buttress as a broad projecting mass which was out through at 
some time. It is about 2.50 m wide and at its right falls exactly 
in line with the N. flank of the tall buttress at the comer of the 
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apse, while at its left it corresponds precisely to the inner wall 
of the apse. It reaches a level which almost corresponds to the 
level reached by the four protruding pilasters inside the traUr 
sept, and clearly bonds with the wall of the N. transept on either 
Hide (Figs. 3, 6) 

This projecting mass of masonry can hardly be anything but 
the remnants of an apse wall and of a buttress which were in- 
tended to be 1.50 m higher than the present one. Such an apse 
may never have been completed, but it certainly existed as a 
project If it is recalled that in the transept also, traces of a 
first unexecuted project are preserved m wluch the wii^ps were 
separated from the center bay by walls with arcades and with 
openings in the upper part, and that also this project would have 
required transept walls about 1.50 m higher than the ones exe- 
cuted, it becomes very likely that this first plan for the transept 
and the first plan of the apse belong to one and the same project. 

This first plan was evidently given up at a very early period 
for reasons unknown. Possibly the mam part of the apse and 
part of the comer buttress collapsed and were repaired with the 
masoniy of zone 11, since this cannot be dated much later than 
the oiiginal masonry. Simultaneously both apse and transept 
may have been lowered. In the interior the first project, with 
arcades and upper openings between the center bay and the 
wings of the transept, was given up in favor of a second solu- 
tion which retained only foui piers at the comers of the center 
bay (Fig. 14, bottom). Whether in this second phase an arcade 
was still arranged or planned between the lower parte of these 
piers cannot be determined, but it is possible. In the upper 
parts of the transept, at any rate, the idea of a division of the 
transept by means of walls was discarded Simultaneously with 
this change in plan, the whole transept was completed and the 
cleiestorey walls of the nave may have been begun. It would 
seem, as a matter of fact, as if the building of the whole church 
had proceeded from east to west; the fact that the width of the 
windows in the nave and their distances apart contintt^ly in- 
crease from the transept towards the facade seems lil»wise to 
point to such a process. 

To sum up t The aspect of the edifice in this second plan was 
preserved up to the XV century with only slight changes. The 
nave was bounded by eleven arcades resting on Doric columns, 
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set, in all likelihood, on bases. The level of the nave, as indeed 
of the whole chnrch, was about 70 cm lower than the present 
one. The clerestory of the nave was lighted by eleven win- 
dows, one over each arch The nave was covered by either an 
open timber roof or by a flat ceiling. The aisles had also either 
open timber roofs or flat ceilings ; whether their walls had any 
windows cannot be ascertained, although the analogy with other 
churches of the period makes it most unlikely. Whether an 
atrium existed in front of the basilica cannot be determined 
cither, although the existence of the large plaza in front of the 
present building might support such an hypothesis While the 
entrance wall of the church had no doors leading into the aisles, 
either one or three doors led into the nave. The transept, while 
orthogonal to the axis of the nave in its western parts, changes 
its angle in its eastern part. It is clearly bonded to the nave 
and aisles Its center part was separated from the wings by 
four projecting piers which still reflected an earlier project in 
which wings and center bay would have been separated by 
arcades and upper walls The existence of these projecting 
pilasters in the transept makes it clear that the piers between 
the nave and transept wcie always cross-shaped. The center 
bay of the transept was about 60 cm wider than the nave. The 
transept wings were lighted by a number of windows, one over 
the roof of the aisle, two in the N wall, and two, one above the 
other, in the E wall of the N. wmg The arrangement of win- 
dows in the S. wing can only be assumed to have been identical. 
There existed no lateral apses; only one main apse, possibly 
without windows, opened from the main part of the transept. 
It was flanked at its N. corner by a strong buttress ; a similar 
buttress may have existed in the S. corner (Fig 14). 

Ill 

The manifest disaccord between the axes of nave and transept 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli may possibly have been influenced by the 
existence of earlier edifices on the site of the present church. 
Indeed, remnants of a number of earher structures have been 
found, partly within the walls of the apse where they are still 
visible, partly below the pavement of the apse and below the 
center part of the transept. These latter were uncovered when 
the new oonfessio was erected in 1876-77 ; they are no longer 
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visible and the descriptions which are preserved of them are ex- 
ceedingly poor. De Eossi,*" who at the time was absent from 
Home and thus did not see the excavations, was'able to quote 
only two short reports. The first, made by Father Tongiorgi, 
describes the finding of a IV centuiy sarcophagus which con- 
tained the lelies of the seven Maccabeans The sarcophagus 
was found placed lengthwise below the predella and the first 
steps of the ancient altar ; ““ its interior had been adapted for 
the relics by subdividing it by marble slabs mto seven small 
compartments. Two lead tablets with insciiptions referring to 
the relics weie found, one in and one near the sarcophagus.*” 
The second report used and pubUshcd by De Bossi was made by 
Tomassetti He mentions only very briefly that “at a distance 
of about 3 m from the wall of the present apse a fine semicircu- 
lar wall and a straight wall of equal structure weie found.” He 
likewise mentions remnants of what “possibly was a hypocaust 
one meter below the level of the anmeut chancel”.*” De Eossi 
announced he would make a more thorough report, but he never 
fulfilled his promise and unfortunately also the Notizie degli 
8cavi*” lefers only to De Eossi ’s scanty notes Only Lefort, 
in one of his archeological letters,*"* added a few observations 
made by his coriespondent who was on the site The sarcopha- 
gus leaned against a biick wall whidi supported one of the sides 
of the altar, and some of the bricks of this wall bore a round 
stamp, 0.015 m in diameter.*®* Lefort ’s coriespondent read it 
as “opus DOLEX FIG linis PontlCtJLAms DomlN Nostri” 

B Do Bussi, *<6ct>porta d’un sareofago colle rohquio doi Maccabei*’ in 
Bulleitino d% Areheologia Cruiitana, anno 1 (1876), p 73 ff (quoted as 

**B A. a, 1876'0 

Dn> Tt la now preserved in tbt eonfcsaio below tbe modern High Altar 
101 u A C f 1876, p 73 If ^^11 aarcofago ora collocate ttaaverHalmente sotto la 
predella e i gradini dell' ultare Isolate di modo che con una delle estremitk toeeava la 
base della mensa e con 1 'ultra terminava sotto 1 'ultimo gradmo " 

1VJ While neltlier De Boas! nor Tongiorgi attempted to date these inscriptions, 
O Mamicchl, JSUmenU d*ArcMolog%e ChrHienne, 111, Borne, 1902, p 318, attributed 
them to the X or perhaps even the IX century 

100 B A C , 1876, p 78 if "Bi vede perd un bel muro semicircolare tre metri 
circa distanto da quello dell ' absido odiema e un muro rettilineo di oqual9!^ostruaione 
e residtti d'un antico forse Ipoiiiusto un metro sotto il livello dell' antico jlresblterio. " 

lo^Monwnenti Antiehi delV Academia dm LiMCt, Kotizte degli ficavi, 1876, 
p 138 

lOH Sevue AfcMoloffique^ nouT sdr. XXXXl (1876), p 212 f 
100 Ihidem **, , le sareophago joignait un mar tris aneien qui supportait 1 'une 

des facades de I'autel Bu d6blnyant la erdte du mur antique on a arraehd deux 
ou trols vieilles briques portant rempreinto d'nu feu violent et des timbres imprimds 
sur olios J 'an al ddcluffrd un le timbre est inddit* . ’ 
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and dated it in the period of Fanstina and Marens AnreliuB 
which would correspond to the years 161-175 This date is cer- 
tainly somewhat early , the stamp must be dated late II or early 
III century.*®’ Marucchi, who may have seen the excavation 
when a young man, adds one more detail . the small apse which 
was found showed remnants of a painted decoration “similar to 
that of S Saba”’"® 

Neither of these reports is very helpful in reconstructmg the 
aspect of the structure found, and, as a matter of fact, the 
strangest possible conclusions have been drawn from them It 
IS generally assumed that the excavated walls had belonged to 
an earher church with its entrance on the side opposite the pres- 
ent one Marucchi enlarged this statement by tentatively dat- 
ing this “earlier church” into the IV century,’®* and Lanciam, 
m his Forma Urbts, even drew a small chapel with its apse to the 
west and its entrance to the east right under the apse of the 
present church It is very strange that Jjanciam should have 
made this mistake, for among his own papers there was an ex- 
act drawing of these excavations w'hich I was foitunate enough 
to discover two years ago.“* This drawing (Fig 1) carefully 
marks all the walls found under the pavement While the stratig- 
laphy of tho whole remains unclear, it becomes obvious that 
not one apse, but at least three, were found and not one straight 
wall, but several of them The whole airangement is very dif- 
ferent from what one would expect fiom reading the reports of 
1876, and certainly none of the structures found belongs in any 
way to any kind of ecclesiastical edifice. 

At first glance it seems almost impossible to differentiate the 
different structures in tho drawing Gradually one realizes that 

ioiC I L, XV, 1, no 405, 5 “Bop a 1876 aub alttin eoclonae a Potn in yin 
pulia notatii Snvenanae ’* Tho tending la licte corroeted into “DOMIN 
NOSTBOBUM" 

10 * Marucchi, op ett , p. 315 

)o« ntdem, p 815 

110 Unneiani, op, oit , PI 28, 28 

>11 The drawing la proaerved in tho B latiluto dl Btorin dell ’Arte o di Arehoo 
login, Palauo Veneiia, Bome, Laieito L a n o i a ni , XXXIX, Vol I, t 49, no 30930 
The Rawing!, noi 30924 and 80983 (ihidom, f 46 and 47), are, the drat one a eeetian, 
the aeeond one an elevation ot the new eonfeaeto of 8 Pietro in VtneoU The draw 
ingi were evidently dope by Count Veapignani, who wae the architect of the new ron 
feieio, hie drawing atyle, aa well aa his handwriting, is quite namietakable I am 
very much indebted to the direeton of the Institute for giving me access to these 
drawings The drawing no 80980 is incorporated into our plan. Pig 1 We have 
added only the hatching and the letters marking the different walls. 
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there are evidently three different systemB to be distingaidied 
which were snpcrimposod at different times First, there is a 
strong straight wall, A 1, about 095 m thick, which runs in a 
slightly obhque direction across the apse. It evidently forms 
one of the main walls of the first system and certainly continued 
north and south beyond the snudl area excavated and, in all 
likelihood, beyond the apse. It is this wall against which the 
sarcophagus of the seven Maccabeans was leaning (it is clearly 
marked on the drawing) and which consequently contamed the 
brick with the Severian stamp. Two travertine blocks were 
set on top of this wall at a distance of 3.60 m from each other. 
Strangely enough, their faces seem to be set at a right angle to 
the wall on which they stand. A curvilinear wall, A 2, only 0.50 
m thick, forms the beginning of a flat segment shaped apse 
which was evidently protruding from this wall towards the 
southeast On exactly the same axial system with these two 
walls lies a weaker wall to the south, A 3, which projects in the 
direction of the nave. Two other walls, A 4 and A 5, 2.75 m west 
of the main wall, A 1, stand at a right angle to A 3 and parallel 
to A 1 ; 3 65 m northwest of A 1 are marked two other walls, A 6 
and A 7. While only these walls are marked on the drawing, 
one more wall of the same network, A 8, is still visible enclosed 
in the foundation walls of the present apse of the church not far 
from its S. cornei (Fig. 1) Its bridcwork shows 10 bricks and 
10 mortarbeds every 50 cm with bricks 3.1 to 3 4 cm high and 
with mortarbeds 1 7 to 2.2 cm high. This masonry resembles 
other structures of the early III century, such as the original 
edifice of S. Croce in Gerusalemme,*” or the Thernus of Oara- 
calla. Thus it confirms the date of about 200 a n suggested by 
the briokstamp which was found m the main wall, A 1, in 1876. 

Somewhat later than this system A is a single wall, A', which 
is enclosed in the wall of the present apse at its S. comer. It 
starts from a level somewhat lugher than the level of A 6. Its 
direction differs slightly from that of system A, and its brick- 
work with 9H bricks to 9 mortarbeds in every 50 cnrindioates 
a date about the middle of the IH century. 

While this wall is evidently an addition to system A, an en- 

iis They are narked '*TraTertlae" ki the draviag. 

»*B. Krawthelmer, Oerpne BaaUiearum Cblatiaaonm Bonua, I VatieaB City, 
1»87, p. m 
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tirely different second system, B, was superimposed on the first 
one at a later period. That it is later becomes quite evident 
from the drawing where one sees that the walls of system A 
were frequently broken out when meeting the structures of sys* 
tern B, for example, the wall of the segment shaped apse, A 2. 
In other places the walls of the second system B are so weak 
that they could not have been preserved at the time of the exea.~ 
vation if they had been situated below the strong walls of sys- 
tem A. The preservation of the hypocaust piers to the south, 
for example, can be explained only if it is assumed that they 
stand on the mam wall of system A, if they had been underneath 
it, they would have been completely crushed. This system B 
consists first of the remnants of a small stilted semicircular apse, 
B 1, to the south, with its opening turned east-southeast; the 
apse as well as a neighboring room, B 2, are filled with hypo- 
causts This second room B 2 shows also what appears to bo 
the beginning of an apse These two rooms are joined to a wall, 
B 3, east of the mam wall, A 1, of the first system, and this wall 
m turn leads to a long wall, B 4 B 4 runs due west-northwest 
and IS connected with a third semicircular apse, B 5, again with 
remnants of hypocausts. These latter walls, B 3, 4, 5, are laid 
out on an axial system, which differs slightly from that of the 
first two rooms, B 1 and B 2 ; yet the difference is so slight that 
they seem to belong to the same network. According to Ves- 
pignani’s notes on his drawing, the pavement of this whole sys- 
tem was situated 2.15 m below the level of the ancient chancel, 
which corresponds to a level of 1.80 m below the pavement of 
the present nave While these walls are known only through 
the drawing, the remnants of two other walls of system B are 
still visible. Both are preserved on the outside of the present 
main apse of the church, one, B 6, south of the strong low but- 
tress in its center, the other one, B 7, north of it. While the 
first one is preserved to a height of almost 4 m, the second one 
is preserved only in the foundation wall proper of the present 
apse (Figs. 1, 6). Their brickword seems identical; 8% bricks 
and 8 mortarbeds alternate in every 60 cm, the bricks are 3.4 
to 4.3 cm high, the mortarbeds 1 7 to 2.1 cm thick. This brick- 
work also seems to point to a date later than that of the brick- 
work of system A. Similar brickwork occurs in the Aurelian 
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walls of about 275;“* and as late as the early IV century, when 
the first hall of S CVisogono was built “* 

While xt is obvious that neither of the two systema, A and B, 
is in any way connected with the structure of the present church, 
it seems impossible to attempt a reconstruction of the two edi- 
fices to which these remnants belong. The structures of sys- 
tem B were in all likelihood part of some private thermal edifice, 
as would appeal from the frequent use of apses and from the 
use of hypocausts Yet I his edifice was not connected in any 
way with either the Thoi mw of Trajan oi the Tlierm® of Titus 
which extend one east, the other one south on the hill on which 
8. Pietro in Vincoli is situated. Both run on different axes and 
both are too far distant. The scale of the building B seems 
quite small and would suggest rather some private thermae As 
regards the first edifice, A, it is even harder to be definite It 
also may have belonged to some thermae, but it may as well have 
formed part of a residence , segment shaped apses would be pos- 
sible in either type of edifice The street pavements found in 
the neighborhood of the church unfortunately arc insufficient to 
give further evidence “* 

In contrast to these two networks, A and B, a third group of 
structures, marked on Vespignani ’s drawing, seems to conform 
definitely to the axis of the nave of the basilica. Only two walls 
are preserved of this system, one, C 1, which runs east to west 
along the S side of the present cxinfesslo, and the other, C 2, 
which departs from 0 1 at about its middle at a right angle and 
runs due south. They are certainly superimposed on the styuc- 
tures of both systems A and B since they overlap these earlier 
walls several times. It seems that they are foundation walls 
for choir screens which would have consisted of a center part 
projecting from the apse into the transept (Cl would have 
formed the S wall of this center part) and of lateral screens 
which did not project so far and crossed the transept trans- 
versally. The transverse screens would have be^ similar 

n« bricks to 8 mortarbedi^ brickii S 3 to 8 6 cm higti, mortarbeda 2 1 to 8 em 
thick 

liB Krantheimer, op , p 147 

110 IianciaiiS, op oit , PI 28 and 28, Seroiix d^Agmeourt, op 86, men- 

tloned that he had excavated some moeaie pavementa and oome wallc behind the apee 
He believed thorn to have belonged to the Themim of Trajan whicii is obviowdy erro 
neoiu, they may have belonged to either of the earlier edidcei buried bdow the apee. 
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thottgli earlier than those visible on Rossini’s engraving**’ and 
on the grotmdplans done before 1876 "• The date of the exca- 
vated screen fonndations is nncertain, but since their axis cor- 
responds to that of the nave, they must have been erected when 
or after the church had been completed On the other hand, 
they were destroyed when a largo Medieval tomb D was placed 
in the transept The shape of these screens, with projecting 
center part, would have coi responded exactly to that of the choir 
screens at S. Stefano in Via Latina, a ehuieh which was con- 
structed between 440 and 461 

When the church was built, walls A 8 and B 6 must have been 
still preserved to a considerable height and then remnants in- 
corporated into the wall of the apse Yet it seems even more 
important that, in building the apse and the transept, the strong 
main wall, A 1, was evidently dug up and, in its continuation 
outside the apse, was used as the base for the E wall of the S 
transept and the large buttress at the N coiner of the apse 
This explains the objupio direction of the E wall of the transept 
and the oblique direction of the opening of the apse (Jonse- 
quently also, the axis of the apse bad to bo fitted into this system 
It IS possible that the direction of the N wall of the transept, 
although it does not quite fit mto this same netwoik A, was also 
determined not only by the direction of an ancient street corre- 
sponding to the Via delle Sette Sale but also by some ancient 
wall which has not yet been discovered Only through their re- 
lation to some underlying walls can the direction of the transept 
walls be explained. Not before the W wall of the transept was 
built was this older system discarded and replaced by a new one 
to which the nave and aisles were subordinated 

IV 

The question of the date of the bmlding of 8 Pietro in Vin- 
coh remains to be discussed To determine it, different indica- 
tions might be considered Aside from the documentary 
sources, the brickwork and proportions of the windows give very 
definite clues Since the bricks are frequently pilfered from 
older constructions, it seems safer to rely on the character of 

iiT See ftbove, p R68 and Pig 4 

M Seb above, n 9« 

ii» Idarked on Vespil^ni’e drawmge < 'Sepultura modieovale’^ There is no way 
of dating H precisely. 
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Brickwork 


IHte 

Churrh 

of 

AvDrase 

Hmiht ol 
Mortar 

Avorage 

Ratio 

388-09 

S Clemente 

2 5-4 4 cm 

3 66 cm 

1 3—6 6 cm 

3 2 cm 



350-400 

8 Croce 
(apee below) 

26-48cm 

3 5 cm 

2 6-4 7 cm 

36 cm 



418-32 

S Sabina 

3 8-40 cm 

3 7 cm 

3 0-5 1 cm 




432-40 

or 

fdtghtly 

earlier 

1 

8 Mana Maggiore 

3 5-4 6 cm 

3 0 cm 

36-60om 

4 7 cm 

7 

6 

4S2-40 

Lateral! Baptistery 

3 0-3 5 cm 

3 3 cm 

2 4r87cm* 

3 1 cm 

8 

7 

432-40 

8 LoroniK) in 

Lucina 

28r-3 8 cm 

31cm 

2»0-4 8 cm 

3 8 cm 

8 

8 

410^1 

8 Giovanni e Paolo 

3 5-4 2 cm 

37 cm 

2 -42 cm 

3 1 cm 

nn 

7 


1 8 Pietro w 

j ViNGOLl 
transept 

3 6-4.6 cm 

37 cm 

2 2-4 0 cm 

3 3 cm 

8 7J/7 


apee, aone 1 

3 0-3 8 cm 

3 4 cm 

2 1-3 5 cm 

2 7 cm 

8/71 

71/7 


apee, sone 11 

3 7-4 0 cm 

8 8 cm 

2 2-2 9 cm 

2 6 cm 

8 

7 

476 or 
earlier 

8 Agata dei Goti 

28^8om 

8 4 cm 

18-3 5 cm 

2 9 cm 

8 

8 

468-88 

S Stefano Rotondo 

27-81 cm 

8 7 cm 



8 

7 


* My measurementB differ sliKhtly from those given by Q B Giovenale, /f BattMtoro 
AoferanenM, Rome, ld28j p 48 
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WiNDOWA 


ObU 

Chitroh 


DisUnoe 

Comulaiive 
DitUnee in 

R Ft 

Ratio 

401-17 

S ViUle 

2 10 m 

0 90m 

10 R ft 

1 

043 

418-32 

S. Sabina 

2 43 m 

1 18 ra 

12 E ft 

1 

0 49 

482-40 

or 

slightly 

earher 

S Marla Maggiore 

200-2 46m 

080-1 19 m 

10-12) R ft 

1 

1 

0 49- 
050 

430-40 

S Giovanni e Paolo 
(S wall) 

176 m 

J25in 

JO R ft 

1 

07 

440-61 

or 

slightly 

earher 

S Giovanni e Paolo 
(N waU) 

15dm 

i 

1 43 m 

10 R ft 

1 

092 


S PlBTROIN 
VtNOOU 
(E bays) 

1 78 m 

138m 

10! R ft 

1 

077 


8 PlSTROIN 
Vjwcou 
(W bays) 

2 02 m 

150m 

12 R ft 

1 

0 74 

476 or 
earher 

S Agata del Goti 

170 m 

1 35 m 

lOBys ft 

1 

08 

468-83 

S Stefano Rotondo 

1 60 m 

190m 

12 R. ft 

1 

12 
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the mortarbeds, on the thickness of the mortar used, and on the 
ratio between bricks and mortarbeds within a given height. In 
the original parts of the apse and of the transept of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, these elements point to a date somewhei^ in the first 
half or about the middle of the V century. The ratio of between 
8 and 7 Vj bricks and between 8 and 7 mortarbeds every 50 cm, 
the height of the bricks, which fiuctuates from 3.0 to 4 5 cm, and 
the thickness of the mortarbeds, which vanes between 21 and 
4.0 cm with an average thickness of 3 3 cm, corresponds to the 
brickwork of Roman structures which are dated between 400 
and 450. A list of brickwork measurements is added from 
which it would appeal that the masonry of S. Pietro in Vincoli 
18 most closely related to that of S. Lorenzo in Luoina *“ and 
that of Lateran Baptistery,”* both erected or consecrated be- 
tween 432 and 440. Yet since there is no building preserved in 
Rome which would show the development between 450 and 470, 
a margin for error has to be left Indeed the proportions of the 
windows of S Pietro in Vincoli point rather to a date about the 
middle of the V century, for it seems that in the Roman churches 
of the V century, the ratio between the width of windows and 
their distances from each other undergoes a very characteristic 
change about the middle of the century. During the first forty 
years of the century, the proportion sinks from 1:043 at S. 
Vitale (401-17) to 1’0.50 at S. Mana Maggiore (before 432), 
that IS, the window is first more than twice as wide and then just 
twice as wide as the distance from one window to the other 
About 440, in the S clerestorey of BS Giovanni e Paolo, the 
ratio sinks to 1 : 0.7, that is, the distance between the windows 
increases. This development continues throughout the second 
half of the century until the window is smaller than the pier. 
Again the accompanying list will demonstrate this development 
and the place which S. Pietro in Vincoli occupies within it 

On the other hand, the tradition for the foundation «f the 
church seems to be well supported by documentary soloes 
They have been carefully collected by De Bossi”* aim by 

120 B Kraatheimer and W Frankl, ''Becont Diicoveries in Chuiehea m Borne/* 
in American Journal of Archaeology, XZiIII (1939), p 888 ft 
G B Giovenale, op oit , p 43 

133 G B Be BcMsi, Insoiiptionee Chm(uxiui 0 Vrhia Rffmae, II, 1, Borne, 1867*88 
(quoted at ^'Be Boml, IneeripHonoe**) 
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Kirsch.^^'* The interpretations given to these sources, however, 
may sometimes be open to revision. 

What we know for certain out of a mass of legends And tradi- 
tions are a few mam facts : 

A In 431, Philippus, a Boinaii presbyter and the leader of 
the Roman delegation to Ephosos, signs his name under the reso- 
lutions of the Council which he had attended and in which he had 
played a decisive role. According to this signature he was 
“presbyter ecclesiae apostoiorum”, presbyter of the Congrega- 
tion of the Apostles.^" 

B. A whole set of inscriptions originally decorated the in- 
terior of S Pietio in Vmcoh They are all lost, but they are 
preset ved m different collections of inscriptions langmg from 
the VII to the XV century. They are 

a. An inscription which is preserved in the Sylloge IV of 
Lorsch of the VII century and in the Sylloge of Veidun of the 
VIII centuiy, in the latter with the remark that it was to be read 
“m occidentali parte ipsius ecclesiae,” in the western part of 
this church De Rossi has suggested that this refeis to a place 
above the door on the interior facade.”’ The text of this in- 
scription was 

Cede pi lUM nuiueii novitati cede vetustas 
legia laetanter vota dicare libel 
haec petii paulique smuil imuc uumiiie siguo 
xyatuN apuatolicae aedis bonore fruens 
uiium quacxjo pares uiium duo auniite luunus 
unuH boiioi celebrat quos Iiabet ana iidea 
presbiten tameu hic labor est et cora philippi 
postqiiam effesi XP8 vicit utrique polo 
praemia discipulua mermt Vincente magistro 
hanc paliuam iidei rettulit inde senex 
(8yll Laureshain IV, f 71' )”• 


P, Kirtcl), Die rdmwoAm Tttelktrehen m Altertvm, Paderborn, 1018, p 

4S ff 

>*♦ J Hardouln, ConeUionun eolleetio regia mamma, I, Parli, 1715, rol 1485 t 
lee De Rosai, Ineeriptiotiee, II, I, p 184, ao 3 

leejhiAem, p 110, no 67, see also B DteU, Ineeriptionee Laiinae Ckrietiaaae 
reteru, 1, Berlin, 1686-81, p 188, no 074 The Syll Virdnn, Do Bosal, Ineenp 
Moms, II, 1, p 184, gives a text wUL sliglit variations As has boon pointed out by 

De BohI, “Bpigrafe dWa ehlssa dodlcata agbapostoU Pietro e Paolo,” in BAG, 

ser III, anno 8 (1878), p 14 «, and by 8t GsoU, Lee UmamenU aatiqaee de 
VAtgirie, II, Parta, 1001,‘p 168 f , this inserlpUon was copied in the VI century in 
a church at Ain Gbora near TebesM, in Africa, with alteiatioiia adapting it to the 
local eireamstanoes. 
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ThiB inscription reveals a number of facts: The ohureh had 
formerly a different name and was rebuilt (line 1), evidently 
with the support of the Imperial house (Ime 2) , it was dedicated 
to Saint Peter and Paul (line 3) by Sixtus (which must mean 
Sixtus III (432-40) who was a contemporary of the Council of 
Ephesos) (line 4). Particular emphasis is given to the equality 
of the two Apostles and to the nmty of creed (lines 5 and 6). 
Philippus, who is responsible for the building and in charge of 
the church (line 7), brought back, when an old man, the palm 
from Ephesos where Christ, his master, had been victorious 
(line 8). 

It is obvious from this inscription that Philippus, who was 
the pontifical legate at Ephesos and who signed his name there 
as presbyter of the Congregation of the Apostles, was the same 
priest who is mentioned in this inscription.’^' It is likewise ob- 
vious that the present church of S. Pietro in Vincoli is either 
identical with or the legal successor of the “ecclesia aposto- 
lorum ’ ’ mentioned in the Ephesos document. It is further likely 
that an older ecclesiastical building must have existed on the 
site of S Pietro in Vincoli, ns proved by line 1, and that between 
482 and 440 a dedication of a new church took place. This dedi- 
cation was made to Saint Peter and Saint Paul and replaced an 
older one. Yet a number of questions remain unanswered 

First . which name did the older building have before it was 
replaced by the new church, and which exactly was the new title 
given the new church by Sixtus HIT The general assumption 
IB that, before Sixtus III, the older building had been dedicated 
to the twelve Apostles, that its name had been Ecelesia Apos- 
tolorum, the name used by Philippus at Ephesos in 431, and that 
the new name given it by Sixtus was Saint Peter and Paul.’** 
I wonder whether this assumption is really conclusive. Of 
course, in 431 at Ephesos, the church is called ooclesia apos- 
tolorum, but this same name is used only once, namely in tlus 
very document, before the new consecration took place — ahd in- 
deed very shortly before this consecration — ^^le it occur^re- 
quently after the consecration, from the V through the YlII 
century and up to the IX. One might tiy to explain this by 
assuming that the new name of Samt Peter and Paul was not 

13? yor hit biograpliy nee alto A F von Pauly and G Wltaowu, Meal Snepdlo 
pddie der Kkiui$ehm Alteriumiwisgeimhafi, XIX, 8, Stuttgart, X9H if., eol £87d t 
De Botai, 11, 1, p 134^ Kirteh, op ait, pauim, ami othort 
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universally accepted and that the old name of the Apostles per- 
sisted Yet that cannot be maintained becanse it is only in 
ofScial documents that the dedication to the Apostles continued, 
while the unofficial documents used entirely different names *** 
In all legal documents, for example, in the signatures of the 
Roman synods of 499 and of 595,^*^ the church remained the 
“titulus Apostolorum” oi “titulus Sanctorum Apostolorum” 
and this very name occurs frequently in the official biographies 
of the popes in the Liber Pontificalis '*■* Not once, on the other 
hand, in any document is the church called St. Peter and Paul 
There is only one explanation. Saint Peter and Paul are the 
“principes Apostolorum”; they aie, in the eyes of the Early 
(Christians, the Apostles kaV exochPn, their memona at S 
Sebastiano fl.m m Rome is known since the IV century as 
Memoria Apostolorum , the church which Rufinus, the power- 
ful minister of Theodosius I, founded about 393 at Chalkedon 
near (Constantinople and which was consecrated to Saint Peter 
and Paul was called the Apostoleion; the church of the 
Apostles in Pans, built in 512, was likewise dedicated to Saint 
Peter and Paul It would be easy to increase the number of 
instances Thus it seems safe to assume that also at S. Pietro 
in Vincoli the name of Saint Peter and Paul and the name of 
the Apostles were synonymous, and that, conswjuently, the name 
“ecolesia apostolorum,” as used in 431 by Philippus at Ephesos, 
was identical with the name of Saint Peter and Paul as used in the 
inscription of Sixtus III between 432 and 440 The contmuous 
use of the term “titulus Apostoloium” in legal documents re- 
ferring to the church up to the IX century, the fact that none of 
these documents uses the name of Saint Peter and Paul; and 
finally the constant synonynuty of the names of Saint Peter and 
Paul and of the Apostles throughout the Early (Christian period 
make such a solution impciative 

Bee below, p 407 f 

1*0 Moimiuenta Qemanme Hlstonca (quoted hr G H Avet Antigu, 
XTI, p 410 ir 

G. H.JEpiei I, p 366 f. 

li. M« O Ducheeue, Le Liber Paniifiealui, Paris, 1886-02, pusshn (quoted as 

iwH Lletcmaun, Petrue imd Pamlua ta Xom, 2nd ed , Berlin, 1627, paulm 

SC. O. BnoIiaeiLe, ''Jneeription ehrdtienne do Bltbynfe,'^ m Bull Corf* 
WSllSu., II (1878), p 289 ff 

J Hubert, L*Art PrS Bmimm, ParUi, 1938, p, 8 f , particularly p, 9, n 1 
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If this IS the case, however, it is of course obvious that the 
new name, St. Peter and Paul or the Apostles, was not chosen 
by Sixtus III Phihppus had used it at Ephesos m 431 before 
Sixtus 111 had obtained the pontificate. The <fiinrch, therefore, 
must have been given its new name prior to that time, that is, 
at least shortly before its consecration. There is nothing to 
coiitiadict such an assumption. Consecration and name giving 
need not take place at the same time, nor does a consecration 
ncessarily mean that the building is eithei just begun or already 
completed It can take place at any time during the process of 
building, whenever an important part of the building has been 
completed, or whenevei an important occasion for a consecra- 
tion offers itself, such as the visit of some high ecclesiastical 
or secular personality ’ It is perfectly possible that the build- 
ing of the church had been started before Phihppus went to 
Ephesos Indeed, it is obvious that Sixtus lU, in his inscrip-' 
tion, docs not claim any important part in the erection of the 
building, he speaks only of his part in the conseciation Hu 
even does it in a way which suggests that he only gave his 
blessing to a work undertaken by somebody else before he him- 
self had come to power, a fact which is even more significant 
when one recalls that Sixtus HI was not modest in increasing 
his fame by appropiiating for himself buildings begun by Ins 
predecessois oi by other persons S Maria Maggiore and S 
Sabina arc well-known instances Oertauily Sixtus consecrated 
the basilica sometime between 432 and 440, possibly in 439 as 
will be discussed later.**’ The bmlding may very well have been 
fatal ted between 420 and 430 When this consecration took 
place, part of the building must have been completed, and these 
parts must have included at least the lower parts of the W. 
fuQade where the inscription was placed according to the Sylloge 
of Verdun The natural place for such an inscription would be 
the space between the dooi zone and the clerestorey zone across 
the facade, as can be seen at S Sabina and as it is known to 
have existed at S Maria Maggiore. Since the apse ai|fi the 
transept, as w6 have seen, were probably completed before the 

The beet illuBtratioii for thm procedure is the voyage of Urban II in 1095 
and 1090 from Borne to Clermont Forraod On lua way he coneacratea almost every 
ehureU building which bo finds no mattei whether it was completed or juat begun or 
whotlier only its alto had been laid out 
iBT See below, p, 402 
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nave, they must have been finished also at the time of the con- 
secration. This does not prove anything, however, m regard 
to the final completion of the nave The clerestory might have 
been still unfinished, with the lowei parts protected by a tem- 
porary roof, which would explain the fact ^at the proportions 
of the windows and their distances apart seem to point to a 
somewhat later date. 

The aspect of the building which preceded this basilica re- 
mains obscure and so does its name As to its plan, it may 
have been anything, a simple hall such as the first buildmg of 
S Crisogono,*** or a community house which had been trans- 
formed from either a private residence or from an apartment 
house, as was the case at S. Clemente'*” or at S Giovanni e 
Paolo The structures found under the apse, particularly 
in the later system B, may or may not have belonged to a 
private residence which was later used for such a community 
house. Nothing definite can be said until further excavations 
can be made. As to the name, we can for the present suggest 
only one possibility. Line 5 and hue 6 of the inscription very 
strongly emphasize that the two great Apostles should con- 
descend to share the dedication between themselves It sounds 
almost like an elaborate excuse to one of them. 

h. A second inseription is preserved in one Codex only, in 
the Sylloge IV of Lorsch of the VII century. 

‘'TheodoBuiB pater Eudocia cum eoniuge votum 
cumque sue supplex Eudoxia nomine solvit” 

(Syll Laureaham IV, f 71)'« 

The place where it was to be read is not mentioned in the Syl- 
loge nor is even the church where.it was to be found , but since 
it immediately precedes the inscription, “Cede pnus nomen,” 
the existence of which at S. Pietro in Vincoh is ascertained, 
there is no need to doubt that this inscription also belonged to 
the set of commemorative inscriptions at S. Pietro in Vincoh. 
The meaning of this inscription seems obvious. Theodosius II, 
together with his wife, Eudocia, and his daughter, Eudoxia, ful- 
filled a vow regarding the church, either in his name or in that 

Krauttaftimer, p 14i it 

JWB, Junyent, 11 titolo di Clemmitt Borne, 1932, pavaln 

140 /btdem, p 107 if. 

141 Do Boaai, II, 1, p 110, bo 66 , Diehl, op ai , I, p 848, »o. 1779 

148 Bee above, p 897 
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of his daughter.’^” Indeed, the dates of Theodosius’ reign, of 
Eudocia’s life, and of the life of Eudoxia the Younger seem to 
fit perfectly into the period of Sixtus III, 432-440. Theodosius 
became Caesar in 418 and died in 450 He never visited Borne 
Eudocia was married to him in 421 In 440 she took up her 
lesidence in Jerusalem, possibly in disgrace, and died in 460 
Eudoxia the Younger,”® born in 422, was married to Valentinian 
III in 437 at Constantinople She came to Rome in 439 and 
stayed there until 440.”* She returned in 449 and stayed until 
455 when, after the death of Valentinian III and a few months 
later that of her second husband, Petronius Maximus, she was 
carri(‘d by Geiserich as a prisoner to Africa She was ransomed 
in 462 and lived in Constantinople until her death, the date of 
which 18 unknown Her fiist visit to Borne in 439 and 440 seems 
to tally -with the inscription of Sixtus III, mentioned before, in 
which he icfers to vows made by the Imperial house. Thus it 
seems safe to assume that these two years are the time in which 
both the inscription of Sixtus III and that of Theodosius and 
his family were put up and when the conseci ation of the church 
took place Indeed, it is perfectly plausible to assume that 
Eudoxia ’s visit to Rome was the occasion seized upon by Sixtus 
III for consecrating the basilica in which the Imperial house 
had shown its interest The whole tenor of the inscription, to- 
gether with the fact that Eudoxia’s husband, Valentinian III, 
IS not mentioned in it, seems to justify the assumption that the 
donations to the church had been made by Theodosius, and 
that Eudoxia represented him at the dedication festivities in her 
capacity as his daughter ”* 

Thm Jh the usual intcrpretHtion giv«ny for lUHtaiKe, h> De Rossi, Itiscnptwnes, 
11, 1, p 110, aiKi Jftrsph, op mi , p 49 

144 Pauly and Wiasowa, op oti , VI, col 0OH ff 
lol 926 ff 

146 Diehl, op e%t , I, p 648, dates tins visit in 438, Pauly and Wissowa, I o , in 439 

Pauly and Wissowa, Zc, assumo that tho church was founded in tins year, 
a theory Yvhich is certainly erroneous 

This whole interpretation is based on tho assumption that m tho sec^d bno 
of the difltich the in ^'Sudozia*', in spite of its being short, is meaiff tc bo 
an ablative, as has always been assumod* This would not be a classical usage, but 
anything is possible in V century poetry* If this assumption, however, should not 
hold and if the ^‘Sudoxia*’ were meant to be a nominative, as the short ‘<a” would 
indicate in classical lAtin, another interpretation would have to be found la this 
case one would have to assumo that in the first lino a fecit*’ would have to be 
supplemented meaning ^‘Tlieodosius with his wife Kudocia mado a vow,** while In 
the second line tho *'cum** would have to be referred to ^*iuo nomine*' so as to 
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c. A third insoription also appears in only one Codex, in the 
Sylloge of Verdun of the VIII century • 

“In medio regum celestem respice regem 
nec desunt tua sigua tides antiatite xisto” 

(Syll Virdim.f 212, col 2)>« 

It IS certain that this inscription points again to the pontificate 
of Sixtus III, to the years 432 to 440 It is furtheimore clear 
that it refers to soine niosaic oi mural with which it was con- 
nected 

It IS not certain, howevei, what the mosaic or mural repre- 
sented and where it was placed The Sylloge of Verdun, 
aftei having quoted an inset iptiou in the main apse,*** says that 
this one was to be read “m altera absida in eadem ecxslesia,” 
and it has always been taken for granted that this topographical 

mcfin ‘‘and Eudoxia with hin nuinu (or her naino) fulfillod it/' not ii \pry dasBunl 
TjntiJi oithcr 

ThiH iutprprrtutiun would postubly lead to n slightlv difftMont datintr If Eu 
doxiu fuliillod n vow made by her futhei, lu Iiim naiiii^ Hub might indicate that 
ThondoRiuB wrh already dead If this won bo, the date of the jnacnption would 
fall between Ihb death in 460 and Eudoxia’s captivity in 455, during Kudoxia’s 
Beeond stay in Bomo TIum would point to tho posBibility that work at the church 
was still going on at this time, an ufaumption whuh seems to be supported at least 
by the measurements of the clerestory 

De Kossi, /nxmpftones, IT, 1, p Jd4, no 2 
160 ]>e lloSBi, lOf and Kirsch, op c%t , p 49, luul .jssumed that the representation 
showed Christ, the king of Heaven, aeeompniilod by tlu* “rogos", tho importul 
family, and by the pope — tho “antistites xhIub'' — who earned tho “signa,'' the 
cross This is hardly the right interpretation In the first place, “signn” can 
hardly be conne(tod with “fides" to mean sign of faith, that is, cross Cross is 
always “signum/' while tho plural “signa’* enn only have the meaning of signs, 
miracles On the other hand, “fides" is a nominative or a vocative, not a genitive 
Thus the translation of this line ought to bo "thoro are not wanting your signs, Oh 
Faith, as long as Hixtus is pope *' Consequently, there is no reason to assume that 
Hixtus III was represented at all or that he was repiosinted with a cross on his 
arm To represent a living person, oven a pope, next to Christ, is a motif winch to 
my knowledgf docs not Occur anywhere befoie the VI century whon it appears at 
HS Cosmu 0 Damiano (628-529) This rotiienco in representing living persons next 
to Christ has to bo kept in mind in interpreting the first lim No doubt Christ was 
represented as tho king of Heaven and amidst the “reges** But thise “reges" 
were hardly the rulers of this world If they hod been, the term used would prob 
ably be the one chosen in the contemporaneous inscription of Valentinmn 111 at R 
Croce in Gorusalommo, 429-44 ‘ ‘ reges terrae ” ' ' Beges ' ^ without any specification, 
would refer instead, I think, to tho Four and Twenty elders offering their crowns lo 
Christ seated on his throne This is indeed a theme whnh is verj frequently ropre 
sented xn the V century, for example, at the triumphal arch of S Paolo f 1 m , where 
It is dated in the decade between 440 and 460, through the Inscription referring 
to Galla Plmeidia (426-60) and 1>o the Great (44<b-61) It would seem that the 
representation referred to at 8 Pietro in Vincoli would have resembled the slightly 
later one at 8 Paolo f 1 m 
See below, p 406 
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indication refers to one of the lateral apses.'” The structural 
analysis of the edifice, on the other hand, has shown that there 
was definitely no lateral apse in the ori^nal edifice and none 
before the XV century in either the N. or in the S. transept. 
Thus the interpretation of the remark, “in altera absida", be- 
comes rather puzzling However, it can be explained if it is 
remembered that the term “absida" in VIII and IX century 
Latin, which is the period of the sylloge Virdunensis, is used 
rather indiscriminately. It may refer to lateral rooms of any 
shape which open onto a main room,'®* to a rectangular chapel,'** 
or to a room opemng with an arch onto a main room from which 
it receives its light.'*® If this looseness of the term is kept in 
mind, it will appear that at S. Pietro m Vincoli the term might 
have been applied to the transept wings which were smaller 
rooms separated from the center bay, or to some lateral chapeL 
It may possibly refer even to the center bay of the transept, 
which IS a room separated from the nave but opemng onto it 
through an arch and which might thus perhaps have been called 
a second apse. Of course, such a use of the term “absida” 
seems rather strange, but on the other hand, one can hardly 
imagine that a mosaic or mural with the important theme of 
Christ and the Four and Twenty Elders would have been shoved 
aside into some small chapel or mto one of the wings of the 
transept. Analogies show that this representation usually oc- 
cupies either the main apse as it did at S. Croce in Oerusalemmc, 
or the triumphal arch as is the case at S. Paolo f.Lm Thus it 
seems worth while to consider at least the possibility that the 
place referred to was somewhere in the center bay of the 
transept.'** 

IBS l>9 BobbI, le ; Kirseh, 7 e 

IBS Walafrid Strabo, Sebvs Eccle^naBtunn, t 6 *'Exodra oBt absida quaedam 
Hoparata modicum quidem a templo vol palatio ** (J von ScbloaBor, Srhr%fi 
quellen Bur GesoHtehte der haroUng%B<ihen Kunst, Vienna, 1896, p 4) 

Transiatia 8 FiUberti, c 89, the crypt of S Philibert do Grandlieu, whieti 
consistfl of an ambulatory with three rectangular chapels, u described of ''locus 
sepulturae mirldcc transvolutus tribus perinde absidu cireumcirca adjeetlB ' ’ 
(^hloBser, op oit ,p 216) m 

iBfiHrabanus Maurus, De Univeroo, lib* XIV, e 28 "absida • 9o quod 
lumlno acoepto per arcum resplendeat • . " (J P Migne, Fatrologw latiua, vol. 
CXI, col 408) , the passage is taken from Isidorus of floville, lib IV, c, VIIl, No 7 
{IMori Stpmoloffutrvm . HbK XX, ed W M Lindsay, II, Oxford 1911) 

iB«The most convincing solution, which unfortunaUly remains purely hypo- 
thetical, would be that "in altera absida^^ is a lapsus calami of the scribe and that 
the line should have read "in aren abside" To eheck this reading Is, at present, 
quite impossible 
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<2. The following inscription may possibly be connected with 
the three V century inscriptions which have been discussed so 
far. It runs* 

“Inlesas ohm servant haec tecta cathenas 
viucla saCrata petn ferrum pretiosms auro ” 

(Syll Virdun , f 212, col 2 )>" 

It appears for the first tune in the Sylloge of Verdun in the 
VIII century under the heading “isti versicuU sciipti aunt ad 
SCI Petn vincula” In the IX century, it is mentioned in the 
Sylloge of Wurzburg ““ and in Alcum’s collectanea,”" and later 
in numerous codices It was still preserved about 1420 when it 
was copied by Signorili with the lemark that the veises weie 
“script! de musaicis in tribuna . . and in 1454 when it 

was copied by Cynacus of Ancona.”* Idkewise, Petrus Sabinus 
must have seen it when preparing his collection of inscriptions 
of Borne. He quoted it and added that it used to be read in the 
apse, “In apside templi s. petri ad vincula legebantur”, 
that it was done, “ex opeie venmculato”, that is, it consisted 
of mosaic, and that it was written in very old lettering, “vetus- 
tisBimis litteris”. When he actually wrote his book in 1493-94, 
the insciiption had evidently disappeared, as is proved by his 
use of the past tense.”* 

It has always been assumed that this inscription was con- 
tempoianeous with the set discussed so fai. This may be so, 
but it caimot be proved beyond doubt Belies of chains, which 
were popularly believed to be those worn by Saint Peter, must 
have been in the church as early as 501, when, for the first time, 
the church appears under the name a vmrula sanch Petn Apos- 
folt,”* and the inscription in the mam apse, where these chains 
were kept, is undoubtedly of official character Yet, it may be 
either oontemporaueous with the erection of the church, some- 
what later or even considerably later If the latter were cor- 

De Boasi, Intonptionea, II, 1, p 134, no 1, Diehl, op df , T, p 348, no 1781 
168 See preceding note 

Boeei, /luoriptionetf, II, 1, p 157, no 10 
looididetn, p 286, no 11 
1*1 Ibidem, p 134, adnotatio ad no 3 
p 852, no 1 

left it may tiave dlsappenrud during the reatoratione undertaken by SixtuN IV, 
as suggested by De Rossi, liMeHptionss, 11, 1, p 134 
164 Duehesne, X P , 1, p 201 and p 865, n. 33 
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rect, the inscription merely followed the popular belief The 
history of the lelics gives no additional clue. 

It remains uncertain whether the chains were old Roman 
property '•“ or whether they had been brought from Jerusalem, 
as Inter legends assume Likewise it remams uncertain 
whothei from the very outset, they were believed to be the chains 
of only Saint Peter or of both Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
Relics of chains of Saint Peter were venerated in Rome as early 
as the first half of the V century, as is proved by a lelative in- 
scription at Spoleto, set up by bishop Achilles who is known to 
have lived about 419 Chains of the Apostles are mentioned 
in 519 when the Ambassador of Justin I asks foi rehcs of them 
In 594 Giegory the Great writes to the Einjiress Constantma 
that he would be willing to let hei have some hliiigs from the 
chains which Saint Paul had worn aiound his neck and on his 
hands, “in collo et in manibua”.’*“ The place where all these 
chains were kept is uncertain Yet it is a cuiious cuincideiuH* 
that in the XII century the Miiabilia clearly mention chains of 
both Saint Peter and Saint Paul being kept at S Pietio in Viu- 
coli ; as late us 1420 Signorili believed the chains with then 
collar, at S. Pietio m Vincoli, to be those of Saint Paul, “cathena 
cum collaro , qua fuit legatus S. Paulus”,”’ in spite of the 
fact that the inscription in the apse, which he quotes, refeired 
to Saint Peter In none of the early documents, except in the 
inscription of Spoleto, are the chains of Saint Peter named ex- 

ins n Gnsor, ‘ ' Per mamertmiache Kerkcr * "in Zf^twhnft fur Kutholisehe 
Theoloffte, XX {mb), p 102 ff 

lua The later legends from the Vlll century sermon of Puulus Vi^infridus (Horn 
38, ed Migno, Pairoloffta laU%a, Vol XOV, eol 1485 if ) and the Xll century 
Mirabilia Bomae <H Jordan, Xopographte der Siadt iRom im Alterium, II, Boilin, 
1871, p 623 f ) through Armeniui, op c%i 208 f , connected the transfer of those 
relies from Jerusalem YPith the name of oithor Kadoxia the Ulder or of Eudooia or 
of her daughter, Bndozia the Younger None of thtjse traditions seems to be correct 
Neither Eudoxia the Elder nor Eudozia the Younger was ever in Jerusalem, Eudoeia 
was there in 438 and again from 440-461, but Socrates, who very carefully reported 
this pilgrimage, does not mention any rckes which she brought from there (Isocrates, 
Hwi Xool , VJT, 47, 3, ed Migne, FatrologUi graeea, Vol IiXVII, col 839 ft) Mar 
eelUnus in his Chronicon, ad ann 439 2 (M Q H, Auot Aniiqn*, XI, p 8^, men 
tions only relics of Saint Steplien which the Empress brought to Constantinofle* 

ler De Rossi, insemptumes, 11, 1, p 113, no 79-81 and R ^ C ser II, anno II 
(1871), p 118 if 

lesSuggestio Legatorum ad Hormisdam Thiel, Mpi^olae Romanorum pan 
Hficum, T, p 874 

iM M O H., Sptst , I, p 268 ir 

1 TO Jordan, op «t, p 624 

iTi pe Rossi, ImuripUonea, II, p 134 
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plicitly. Yet it is obvious that from the cud of the V century 
on, a set of chains, kept at S Pietro in Vincoli, -was at least 
popularly believed to be connected with the memory of Saint 
Peter.”'* On the other hand either chains of Saint Paul must 
have likewise been venerated in the church oi else one and the 
same chains must have been attiibuted Hometimcs to Saint 
Petei and soinelimes to Saint Paul Theto is one point which 
seems almost to speak in favoi of the hypothesis that the ai- 
tiibution was fluctuating* the flyctuation m the name of the 
chuich itself. 

As mentioned befoie, the official name of the church from at 
least 431 through the VIII century, was “ecclesia Apostoloium” 
that IS, it was officially consecrated to Saint Petei and Saint 
Paul. Yet as euily as 501, a new evidently unofficial name ap- 
peals 111 addition to the official name. Jn this vear foi the hist 
time the chuich is mentioned undei the name “a vincula sancti 
Petri apostoli’V” iii an account of the slaying of one of its 
piesbyteis in a stieet not The same name appeals in 532/535 
in an ex-voto inscription which is pieseived in the chuich and 
which was dedicated *‘BRATO PETBO AP I*ATKONO SUO” 
by “A VINOULIS El LIS SEVEBUS PB” Again the name 
IS used, when in 544 Ai atoi ’s poem in honoi of the two Apostles 
IS publicly read in “Ecclesia beati petii quae vocatui Ad Vin- 
cula ,>» ”» 111 iiie middle of the VII ceutuiy, the Itineiaiium 
Salisbuigense calls the chuich “. . . vincula Petii’’,”® and, in 
the late VIII centuiy, the Ituieiarium Eiubiedleiise meiitions it 
as “Sci. Petri ad Vincula” 

Yet it appears that this is merely a popular name It occurs 
in itineraries, in ex-votos, in sepulchral mseriptions,”'' in re- 
ports on current events, but never m official documents It 
seems to have been the current populai name by which the 

iTR See the following note 
Duchesne, L P I, p 201 
I, p 200, n 1 

170 Migne, PatToloffta Mina, Vol LX VIII, col 65 

a B De Kossi, Xoma Sotterraneaf 1, Botue, 1804, I, p 149 

Lanciam, *‘L^ltinerario delPAnonlmu Kiusiedlense ”, in Uonumenit 
Anixehx delVAea&emia dex IaM0% ^ , I (1892), p 1 ff 

170 For UMtance, tiie lost sepulchral inscription quoted by F Cabrol and H 
Leclercq, Vietionnairc d*<xrchMogie et de hturgie ohr/tUenne, 111, 1, Pans, 1903 ff , 
col 4, after P Monsncrati, Ve saene catenia, Borne, 1750, which Monsacrati had read 
at B Lorenao fj m **LOCUS BEBASTIANl PB A VIN” 
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church was known to everybody in Yet its offidal name 

was and remained *‘titulus Apostolorum”. Thus it appears in 
the signatures of the Roman synods of 499 and of 595.”* Then, 
in 600, a new name appears together with the old one; the same 
two presbyters, Andromacus and Agapitus, who in 595 had 
signed for the ‘Hitulus Sanctorum Apostolorum”, are men- 
tioned in a letter of Gregory the Great, dated October 5, 600, as 
presbyters of the “titulus Eudoxiae”.”* Evidently the name, 
Eudoxia, in the inscription in. the church had led to the belief 
that she had actually founded the church, thus contributing to 
the creation of a new name. 

This new name is used from the VII through the VIII cen- 
turies Whether it was ever an oflicial name, in the proper sense 
of the word, can hardly be decided. At any rate, it is never used 
separately after the date of the letter of Gregory the Great. It 
is used by Hadrian I in combination with both the old official 
and the popular name “titulus Apostolorum quae appellatur 
Eudoziae ad vincula”,”* or in combination with the popular 
name only, ”in titulo Eudoxiae videlicet beati Petn apostoli ad 
vincula”.”* Only in the biography of Leo HI it occasionally oc- 
curs alone,”* but usually in combination with the popular 
name.”* Evidently the hitherto popular name leceived a more 
and more official character. From 816 on, it appeared by itself 
in more or less official documents, for example, in the biography 
of Stephen V,”* and only once Gregory TV returns to the older 
combination ^ecclesia Apostolorum ad Vincula””* But gen- 
erally the name of the two Apostles is more and more replaced 
by that of Saint Peter alone, first unofficially and later officially, 
until the present name, S. Pietro in Vinooh, remains as the only 
one. And it may well be that the attribution of the chams re- 
flects the same gradual replacement of both the pnnces of the 
Apostles by Saint Peter. 

IT* Change of namee of that kind or the contemporary nae of both ofiMal and 
popular name have always been and are still frequent in Rome ^or InstaAoes, see 
Gh HiUsen, Le Ohiete di Soma, Firenze, 1927, passim 

Tso See above, n 130 and 131 ^ 

uiU a H, Spilt, 11, p £75 
111 Buebeene, L F, 1, p 508 
/hidem, ly p. 512 
1*4 Ibidem, IX, p 3, 11 
iss ibidem, 11, p. 19. 

It* ibidem, IT, p 49, 60 
isT ibidem, 11, p 75. 
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Summing up ; It seems to be sound to assume that the church, 
which had been started by Phihppua and which was dedicated by 
Sixtus III, was consecrated to the princes of the Apostles Yet 
from as early as 501, an unofficial replacing of the two Apostles 
by Saint Peter alone occurred until the name of the latter was 
supreme. It seems worthwhile to ask whether there was any 
particular reason for this change 

It IS remarkable how Sixtus III, in his dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, seems to apologize to one of the two princes of the Apostles 
for having him share the honor of the dedication with his fellow 
apostle There was no reason for such an apology unless one 
of the two apostles had a prior right to the church. Such an 
older right could be connected only with the title of the older 
ecclesiastical building which preceded the church of Phihppus. 
As a matter of fact, the Hieronymian Martyrology *“ quotes 
under August 1, the day of the festival of the chains of S Pietro 
in Vincoh, a “dedicatio (pnmae) ecidesiae a beato Petro con- 
structae”. Since the main body of the Martyrology dates prior 
to the papacy of Sixtus III, to whom the latest revisions are 
due,**” this can mean only that there existed an ecclesiastical 
building in Borne which, traditionally, was connected at a very 
early time with the name of Saint Peter and the consecration of 
which fell on the same day on which, after the time of Sixtus 
III, the annual main festival of S Pietio in Vincoh occurred *** 
The logical conclusion would seem to be that this ecclesiastical 
building connected with the memory of Saint Peter was the one 
that preceded the church of Sixtus III This would explain the 
apologetic tenor of the dedicatory inscription in the new church, 
where Saint Peter now had to share honors with Saint Paul, al- 
though originally he had been the only patron of the preceding 
building. It would likewise explain the early appearance of the 
popular name S Pietro in Vincoh. Public opimon evidently 
did not become accustomed to the new dedication to the two 
Apostles and clung to the old one, to Saint Peter alone, until 
finally Saint Peter remamed victorious. 

e. This hypothesis seems to be supported by an insciiption 
which, evidently during the Middle Ages, was to be read in the 

See al>ove; p. S97 

ZhicheAKe and O B De Boeri, Hartyrolojilam Hleronymlannm^ BnisBels, 
1894, in Aeia tomue II, p (99) 

BficlieeiMi Wmhxp, London, 1904, p 990. 

w Kirsoh, op. , p 47 
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church. It 18 quoted only in the XVII century by Martinelli, 
not from the original which at this time had evidently disap- 
peared, but from some older source *** 

Hoc Domini tcmplum Prtro fuit ante diestum, 

Tertius Autiotcs Sixtus sacraverat ohm 
Oivih hello (IfHtructum post'fuit ipsum, 

Eudoxia quidem totum rcnovavit ibidem 
Pelagms rursus sacravit Papa Beatus, 

Corpora sanctorum condeus ibi Machabaeurum, 

Apposuit Petri pretiosa Ligamma fern, 

Illiistris muher quae detuht llierusalem 
Et qnibuB est Petrus, Neroms tempore vmctus, 

August] mensis celebrantur festa calendis 
Hue accedenti purgantur enniina cuncta 

The lit at two hues of this inscription seem to state that the 
church had originally been dedicated to Saint Peter and was 
later consecrated by Sixtua III It does not say that it was 
consecrated to the Apostles, but the fact that a second consecra- 
tion was undertaken by Sixtus is very definitely stressed. 

Unfortunately, however, the date of this insciiption is very 
uncertain. It certainly is at least as late as the VT century, as 
IS evident from the reference to a pope Polagius and to the relies 
of the Maccabeans But it dpes not occur in any of the VII, 
VIII or IX century syllog'® The syllogm, of course, are far 
from complete and the inscription might very well be late VI 
century. If later, it might have repeated a reliable early tradi- 
tion Thus, although at the present state of our knowle^e, the 
inscription cannot be lelied upon, m view of the conclusions 
drawn from the other sources discussed above, it may prove a 
supplementary corroboration of the hypothesis that the edifice 
preceding the church of Philippus and Sixtus was dedicated to 
Saint Peter. 

To summarize briefly the results of the documentary evi- 
dence, it becomes obvious that the church was started before 
431 by Philippus and that it replaced an older building of un- 

m HartiBelh, op mt, p S4S f. ^ 

Cabrol Leclercq, op eit , III, 1, eol 3 If , sanimed that the reltea were trass 
ferred first from Antioch to Constantinople and then, tmder Pelagms I (660-561), to 
Rome. Since, however, the relies were stiU at Antloeh when Antoninus of Piaeensa 
visited that city after 670 (as pointed ont bj Cabrol Lcelercq, op oi(„ I, 2, eol 287S 
f ) the translation seems to have taken place under Pelagius II (579-5S0) 

ivvMarufohi, op Ht , p 817, must be mistaken when assuming that the inserlp 
tion appears in the Mirabllta. 
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known form This older building was dedicated in all likelihood 
to Saint Peter. The new church, consecrated by Sixtus TTI, 
possibly in the presence of Eudoxia, in 439-440, and certainly 
supported by Imperial donations, was dedicated to the Apostles 
Saint Peter and Paul Tins documental y evidence seems to 
tally with the evidence given by the structuial analysis of the 
building This analysis had shown that the transept and the 
apse weie earliei than the nave, although forming part of one 
and the same building campaign The existence of diffeient 
successive projects in the transept suggests even a building ac- 
tivity of quite some duration in the eastern paits of the edifice 
On the other hand, the lower parts of the West fa(:ade must have 
been erected by 439-440 when they weie decoiated with the 
dedicatory inscription of Sixtus III Only afterward the cleie- 
story of the nave seems to have been elected, and the changing 
distances between the windows m this clcrestoiy as well as 
then changing width go to piove that also the piocess of com- 
pleting the nave took quite a long time The proportions of this 
clerestory suggest a date about or shoitly aftci the middle of 
the V centuiy Thus one will be safe in assuuung that the 
building was staited about 420 and teruunated about 450 

V 

As a whole, the chuich of S Pietro m Vincoli seems to pre- 
sent itself as a normal Early Christian basilica of the well-known 
Roman type Yet there is one element in the church which is 
different from the normal and which is of the utmost importance 
It IS the transept, with its clear division into a centei bay and 
wings. This division, as one lecalls, was at first intended to 
be achieved by walls, each with three openings in their upper 
parts and with arcades, possibly on columns, below Later, al- 
though during the same consti notion period, the arrangement 
was simplified by eliminating these upper walls and by retain- 
ing only four pilasters in their places Whether or not the 
lower parts of these pilasters were connected by arcades cannot 
be ascertamed (Fig. 14) Yet in the first as well as in the sec- 
ond project the transept of S Pietro m Ymcoli belongs to a 
transept type which plays a considerable role in Early Christian 
architecture. We would like to discuss this particular transept 
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type in greater detail since to my knowledge this has never been 
done before. 

Leaving aside the question of the origin of the transept as 
such,**’ it 18 nevertheless certain that transepts appear in the 
Early Christian basilicas of Rome from the early IV century 
on and that from the eaily V century they appear also in the 
Neai East But certainly, as Kirsch and Schneider have 
pointed out, different types of transepts should be distinguished 
fiom one another. Evidently these transepts are in type inde- 
pendent of each other, not only from a structural, but also from 
a liturgical point of view, and very different in origin. There 
18 first the continuous narrow transept, a structure which equals 
the nave in height, which is undivided, and which is interposed 
between apse and nave In this form the transept is a semi- 
independent structure, and as a rule it seems to be erected over 
the tomb of a Saint or possibly over a famous rehc It appears 
to be a inemorial building, structurally connected with, yet in 
purpose and in religious significance opposed to, the congrega- 
tional hall, the nave with its aisles. While this latter area was 
reserved for the congregation, the transept was reserved for the 
clergy and for the cult of the martyr One might even ask 
whether the transept in this form is anything but a substitute 
for the circular or octagonal memoria which formed an indis- 
pensable part of the Constantiman churches of the Near East, 
either as an independent structure, as in the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem,’'* or directly attached to the nave, as in the Church 

j, p Kirscli, '^11 Traasetto sella baelUca criitiana antica”, in* in 

onore dt Bariohmmeo Nogara, Rome, 1037, p 205 ff (quoted as Kirsch, ‘^Tran 
set to”), gives an extraordinarily clear and complete survey of the older and more 
rooont theories on the origin of the transept His survey mokes it unnecessary to 
repeat it hore 

A M Schneider, Vie Srotvermehrungilctrche von et tAhga, Paderbom, 1984, p 

36 if. 

Xh KHiaser, Die konstantinischen Altiire der LaterassbasUika, m BomUche 
QnartaUehrift, 43 (1986), p 179 ff, attempts to derive the transept from the neces 
sity of creating room for the seven altars in the basilica of the Lateraa. This ^eory 
does not explain the spreading of the transept to buildings where such a nunmr of 
altars did not exist Schneider, op oii , p 36, has pointed out very clearly the dif- 
ferent elmnents involved in the origin of the transept, the structural elements as well 
as its connection with the martyr cult He does not emphasise, however, the parallel 
with the memorial buildings of the East nor does he point to the difference in origin 
and purpose of the different transept types. 

i»s H Vincent and F K. Abel, Jirtualm Konv^le, II, 1, Paris, 1914, passim. 
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of the Nativity at Bethlehem This oontinuoiis semi-inde' 
pendent transept with memorial character seems to occur with 
particular frequency in Borne Chronologically, it seems to 
be limited, in Early Christian architecture proper, to the IV 
century. It appears at St. Peter’s about 325, at St. John in the 
Latcran about 335, at St Paul’s, which was certainly copied 
from St Peter’s, after 384, and possibly in the first church of 
S Lorenzo f.l.m. about 390 Later it occurs only once, between 
625 and 638, at S Pancrazio, until, in the early IX century, it 
becomes a common feature of Boman chuiches and of Carolin- 
gian churches in general. It is evident that, with the exception 
of St John in the Lateran, the churches to which these transepts 
belong are, without exception, basilicse ad corpus, erected m 
connection with the tomb of a saint. While this type seems to 
be generally limited to the west, it occasionally occurs also out- 
side Borne, for example, at S. Maria di Capua Vetere, *®' it may 
have found its way even to Asia Minor in some isolated examples 
such as basilicas E and E' at Sagalassos, judging as far as the 
sketchy groundplans published allow”* 

This type is different from a second type of transept which 
18 as wide, or almost as wide, as the nave Like the nave, it is 
accompanied by aisles which frequently continue along the 
short sides so as to surround the wings on three sides In the 
center, where nave and transept intersect, the tomb of the Saint 
IS placed In other words, the transept is not a semi-indepen- 
dent structure, attached and at the same time opposed to the 
nave, but it is united and architecturally equivalent to the nave 
It IS not a memorial building which shelters the tomb of the 
Saint and is merely attached to the congregational hull, to- 
gether with the nave, it radiates from the center formed by the 

i»»W Harvey, “The early baaiUta at BelWehm,” In PalenUnti Kxploratton 
Fund, Quarterly Btatemeut, 198(1, p 28 ff , n Vinecnt, "Bcthlficm”, in Sevue 
Siblique, 46 (1986), p 544 ff , 46 (1937), p 93 IT 

eooKirieh, Troutetto, haa attempted to limit it» ocenrreneo to IminlKM with a 
nave and four allies 

Ml O. Chterlel, in AtH diri IIJ Couffresto d\ ArOuxtUtgia CrUtuma Rome, 1934, 
p 904 It, Vig 1 

Ml K. Graf Ijanekorotlski Braeaie, G Niemann, B Peterson, Stadte PtMdient und 
Pemphylumt, II, Vienna, 1890-eS, p 149 f, Pig 123 and p 152 £, Pig 126, H Bott, 
KMuattaHtaHa Denlmdler, Lelpiie, 1906, p 14 « , Pig IT The ehnrehoe of Epl 
dnwos and Paramythia, whloh Schneider, lo, enumerates in this group, have no eon 
neetlon with It, nor dost the single naved church of Kysyllyk, whleh was published by 
B Paribsnt and P. Rnmapslll, “Studii e riesrrhe areheologiebe aeirAnatolia meridlo 
nale", In’ JfimamenK Aat(ehi daU*Aoeadam*a dH Zdaon, XZHI (1918), eol 267 ff. 
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tomb of the Saint towards three sides, while the fourth side is 
usually occupied by the apse. The tomb forms the religions as 
well as the architectural center of the whole edifice and conse- 
quently a radiating element dominates buildiiM^B of this typo 
even in its latest descendents The so-called A readme basilica 

at the Menas city is the best example of the tj-pe (Fig. 15). 

The derivation of this plan of transept can undoubtedly be 
traced back to a well-known Karly Christian type of the IV 
century, the cross-shaped memona In these edifices, four 
wings of equal length radiate from a center room which contains 
the tomb of the Saint or the venerated object."®* A building of 
this simplest type, dated 379-80, is preserved at Antioch- 
Kaoussie,^®* while another one is known to have existed at the 
Well of Jacob near Siehem *®’ By the early V century this type 
IS further developed *®* The wings are transfomed to consist 
of nave and aisles and, instead of all laung equal, one of the 
wings IS distinguished by the addition of an apse *** Thus the 
longitudinal axis is slightly more emphasized than the trans- 
verse of the ti ansept wings This type existed probably in the 
church founded by Eudoxia the Elder at Gasa in 401 ; ®*® it has 
been excavated in the Church of the Martyis and Apostles at 
Gerasa (464-65) and in the cross church at Salona (490- 

208 Bchneider, op rtt , p 37, lias pointed to the diffeicntea of this type, whieh he 
ealls type II, from the one discussed before I disagfiee, however, with )iih inter 
pretation of the second type According to him, tho nave in this type would be 
through running and the transept would be attached to it He overlooks the een 
tralising and radiating element, ho is bound to do so because ho does not take into 
conaidrrution the difference in origin and purpose 

304 C M Kaufmann, Mewiaatadi, Ijoipsic, 1910, F W Heichmann, **Z\i den 
Bauten dor Mennsstadt * in Jahrbuch den Dt^iischen archwilopinehen 
JLrehixtoilogtacher Angevgrr, 52 (1937), col 75 ff 

206 For this problem stMJ S Guyer, '^Der Dom von Pisa ’’ m Mtmehner 
Jdhfhuch der hildenden Kunni, 10 (1933), p 351 ff, particularly p 350 ff 

aoo on the (Iron tea, IT, Th( fXcavnitonSf Puhltcations of ike 

Commtttre for the Ssoeavaiton of Antioehp od E» Htillwell, Princeton, 1938, p 5 ff* 
2 ot Jts plan is preserved in a VTI century drawing bv Arculf, see Arculfus, De 
Ions aanetts, Iib II, cap 21, ed Mignc, Patrologwi lattna, Vol LXXXVIIl, col 802 
208 Distantly related, although on a much smaller scale, are the cross almrehes 
with barrel vaulted wings in Anatolia as published by Bott, op eit, passim, for 
example, p 163, 182 ff., 188 ff , and the cross c-horehes with stone slab covered^ngs 
in the Hauran, discussed by J Ijsssus, in AtU del III Congresso, p 470 ff ^ 

200 Quyer, op nt , p 360 ff , and idem, in AiU dsl III Congreaso, p 438 ff , as 
well as J W Crowfoot, ^misa, New Haven, 1938, p 190 ff , have carefully studied 
the material pertaining to this group 

*10 This church is known only through dwriptions. Crowfoot, op ett , p 192 ff , 
and R W Hamilton, charehes of Gasa'’, in Palestine Exploration Pund^ 

Quarterly Statement, 1930, p 190 ff 
*11 Crowfoot, op eti , p 256 ff 
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540).^^" Kalat Siman, of about 450, belongs to the same group, 
but it has an octagonal rather than a square center bay which 
was probably covered bv a wooden dome The pre-Jnstmian 
church of Saint John at Ephesos, unfortunately not dated, trans- 
forms this almost pure cross type still further by more strongly 
emphasizing the W.-E axis through the addition of a fore- 
church in the west and by inci easing the number of aisles in the 
E. arms to foui Thus the tiansversc cross arms become a 
kind of transept. Yet Ephesos still retains the chaiacteristic ele- 



Fia 15 Monns citj, AronHiun baRiliin, plan (O Wulff, Atlihrinththf un^ 
Bysfanttmeche Kmirt, 1914, T, Fig 2U6) 

rnents of a cross memorial with the tomb of the Evangelist form- 
ing the structural and cull center of the whole building The 
V century church of H Demctrios at Salomca, which preceded 
the present one, shows the same stage of the development. 
This time, appanmtly, a lectangular choir arm was 8urromidi*d 
by aisles, like the nave and the cross wings, yet, like the cross 
wings, considerably shorter than the nave The substitution 
of a regular semicircular apse foi such a chancel arm resulted 

ai2B Sgger and W Gerber, ForHvhmprn in Salonttf I, ViennH, 1917, p 23 ff , 
91, W Gerber, Altehnstliehe Kvlthauien wi Jsirten unA Datmatten, Vienna, 1912, 

p 120 

ais H C Butler, Ei$rly Churehea tn Syrtay Princeton, 1929, p 97 IT (quoted aa 
Butler, *'EaHy Churches**) , O Krenker, Die WallfahrtsUrehe dea Simeon Stylites in 
Kal*at Sem^dn, Ahhandlungen der Preussiohen Alademse dtir Wisaenschaften, 1988, 
Phil, Etsi KUme, 41, Berlin, 1939 

*14 J Keil, "Vorlttuftger Bericbt dbor die Auagrabungen in Epheeoa”, in 
Jahreahefte 3 Oesterre%ehisehen Arehdoloffiachen InstiiuUf Beiblatt XXVIT (1932), 
col 61 ft 

*1® The structural analysis of H Demctrios at Salomca ia exceedingly oomph 
cated* I am bayin g my atqtement that thero exiefed an earlier building of tho V 
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in creating the type of the Menas basilica, the date of which is 
not quite certain ( Fig 15 ) . The derivation of its strange tran- 
sept becomes now manifest : the cross-shaped memoria of the IV 
century, enlarged by aisles, has been changed by transforming 
the E. arm into an apse, the W. arm into a nave, and the cross 
wings into what might be called a cross transept”. Evidently 
this transformation took place m the course of the V century in 
the Coastlands of the Xear East where the cross-shaped memoria 
had origmated. With the exception of Ephesos, which is un- 
dated, the edifices of the group are all of the V century. Evi- 
dently the transformation was intended as an adaption of the 
cross-shaped memoria to the basilica with a continuous transept 
as represented by the IV century basilicas of Borne. Still, the 
prototype, the cross memoria, remains obvious even in the latest 
descendents of the type. The radiating centralizing element is 
never lost; the transept wings are always accompanied by aisles, 
although sometimes in a rudimentary form.*” 

These rudimentary derivatives spread dunng the V and pos- 
sibly the VI centuries through the Near Eastern Coastlands, 
including Asia Minor, Palestine, and Bulgaria.*** Among them 
are the two basilicas at Perge *** and the basilica of Tropaion,**” 

coBtury, which would he ronnectod with the date of a foundation in 412-^13, and its 
reconstruction laraoly on my own observationi See also O Soteriu, **Ke Bosilike 
tou Agiou Demefnou in Deltton Arehaeologikon Symplegma, IV (1918) » 

p 1 ff , idom, *'Uai palaiochristianifcai basilikai tes HelUdos”, in EphetneriH 
Arehaeoloffihef 1929 (1931), p 211 f (quoted as Soterlu, **Ephemertg, 

Schneider^ op ott , p 35 fl 

31 < Kaufmann, op ett , dates it 400, Deichmann, op oit , at some later time in 
the V century. 

3i»Thw analysis is definitely opposed to Schneider’s analysis, op olt, p 35 ff , 
who interprets the type as a continuation of the nave into and through the transept, 
an interpretation which disregards the structural characteristics of the buildfag as 
well as the dominating position occupied in it by the tomb of the Saint or the 
venerated object Based on this erroneous analysis and a somewhat indiscriminate 
selection of material, Schneider is also bound to confuse the derivatives of the type 
and to enumerate side by side as members of the same group churches, such as tlie 
\rcudiua basilica of the Menas city and H Demetrios at Snloniea, which actually 
belong in this group, Kikopolis A and B and the ^Hransept baMlica” extra muros 
at Korykos, which are in an entirely difforent group which we^ill discuai below, 
Dodona, which is again slightly different, the Tsehanli Ellisso at Gereme, a small 
cross'Shaped church of the Anatolian type discussed before , and finally HsJ((*hir eb 
Ouesseria in North Africa and Serdjilla in Syria, both of which have not a transept 
but enlarged pastophories. 

SIS Schneider, op mt*, p. 88 f , speaks of these derivatives as of mixed types” 

M Bott, op eii,p 46 ff , Figs 19 apd 21 

t»oW Liesenberg, Dpt Ewflw der tiPurgw auf die ftuhckrutliehe B<M<ka 
Noustadt, H , 1928, p 143« K Netahomtaer, Die ehri$tliohon Altortiimor dorDohrogea, 
Bttkardst, 1906, p 192 ff. 
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where the aisles accompany the transept wings only along the 
W. side and along the N. and S. sides respectively, while they 
are missing on the E. side. At et-Tabhgha *** this type has been 
simplified eVen more by omitting the aisles even on the N. and 
S sides of the transept, thus preserving them only along the 
W. side, but adding a soroon of columns in the opening between 
nave and transept. 

The transept of S. Pietro in Vincoli is entirely different 
from both the Roman continuous transept and the cross tran- 
sept It does not form a continuous semi-independent struc- 
ture which opposes itself to the nave as do those m the Roman 
basilicas of the IV century and in their immediate descendents 
Nor does it consist of two wings surrounded or accompanied by 
either complete or rudimentary aisles, which would make the 
*transept resemble the nave and create the impression of three 
similar wings radiating from a center, as in the cross transept 
churches of the Near Eastern Ooastlands. At S Pietro in Vin- 
eoli, the transept consists of three clearly differentiated parts, 
the center bay and the two transept wings The center bay 
forms a transverse oblong, the wings, two longitudinal ones. 
•The center bay seems to be a continuation of the apse towards 
the nave, a kind of foiechoir, an elongated chancel; the transept 
wings seem to flank this chancel i ight and left. The center bay 
IS cleat ly marked off against the nave as well as against the tian- 
■sept wings. This analysis holds for both the first unabbrevi- 
ated stage, with dividing upper walls, and for the second one, 
without them ; it also holds if the reconstruction of the last stage 
18 made without any arcades between the four projecting piers 
It IS a form of transept all by itself and quite independent of 
either the Roman continuous tiansept of the TV century or the 
Near Eastern crosSk transept of the V centuiy One might call 
it a “tripartite transept” (Fig 14). 

S Pietro in Vincoli, however, is not an isolated repiesenta- 
tive of this type of transept. There exists a large group of 
churches with transepts of the typo of S Pietro in Vincoli or, 

>31 In bosilicE A at Perge and at Tropaloiii thin arrangement is well proBorved ^ 
in boflUiea B at Perge, it can be reliably reconetrueted 

9S9 Sobaeider’fl date of 375 can hardly be maintained any longer m view of hie 
own diocovery of a emollor chapel below the present church, seo* “Neue Funde in 
et tabga”, in Ortent Chnsiuinw, XXXIV (1937), p 69 IT Also the character of 
the mosaics of the large ehvreh compares ratlier to the V centniy mosaics at Qorosa 
than to any earlier ones 
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to put it more precisely, of the different types which have left 
their traces at that phurch ■ one with a two storied partition wall 
between center bay and transept wings , one with only an arcade 
between them which may have succeeded this first one, and one 
in which they were possibly separated merely by projecting 
pilasters. 

This latter type is represented by a group of basilicas in 
Greece, the basilica A of Nikopolis,'’^" the basilica at the Ibssos 
near Athens,**'* and another one at Arkitsa-Daphuousia neai 





16 Nlkopolin A, plan (Soterfu, JSphemerM, 1929, Fig 37) 


Lokns In all of these churches the nave is accompanied by 
two aisles, and m all of them the transept is separated, by means 
of protruding piers, into a center bay and two wings. In basil- 
ica A of Nikopohs the cross form of the piers between nave and 
transept seems well established *** (Fig. 16). In the IUssos ba- 

233 A philadelpheoR, '^Anaskaphai Nikopoleoa^^ in Sphemerts, 1916, p 33 If , 
05 if , 1917, p 46 if*, 1918, p 34 ff , Boterlu, Sphemerts, 1929, p 206 f , A Or 
iHudos and Q Snterin, ^'Anaskaphai Nikopoleos”, In PraMka Arckeologikeg 
Hiftaifw, 84 (1929), p 88 fl , 92 (1937), p 78 fl , 93 (1938), p 112 ff « 

2*«Q 6k>terlu, **Palalachri 0 tianike Basiliko IUboh*’, In Apkemena, ^919, p 
1 ff , 1929, p 208 ff 

226 A Orlandov, *'Une basihqua pa24ophr4tie&ne en IiOorld6'^ m Bygantton, V 
(1929/30), p 207 ff , Soterin, Spkmeris, 1929, p 207 f 

22e&ot«(rin, Xphemerii, 1929, p. 206, Fig 37, PrakUha, 92 (1937), p 78 ff , 93 
(1988), p 112 ff In earlier publlcationa the piers are indicated ai Iwing T shaped 
with 3^ee standing columns, carrying the triumphal arch, a reconstruction disprovetl 
by later excavations. • 
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silica only strong, square foundation walls are preserved instead 
of these piers, yet the shape of these very foundation walls 
makes it clear that the piers must have been cross shaped In 
both these churches, comparatively small openings lead from 
the aisles into the transefit wings At Nikopolis it is a single 
arch, almost like a door , in the Ihssos church it is a double arch, 
yet with rather narrow openings. In both these churches the 
center bay of the transept was segregated from the wings and 
from the nave by choir screens, remnants of which have been 
excavated At Nikopolis a set of beautiful mosaics covers the 
wings of the transept and the nave, while the center bay of the 
transept and the aisles evidently had a plain pavement The 
few remnants in the Ihssos basilica point to a similar arrange- 
ment of the pavement decoration In the Ihssos church the 
center bay forms a wide oblong and the wings long rectangles, 
thus bringing the short walls of the transept into line with the 
walls of the aisles Along the shoit sides of the transept and 
the E end of the aisles, other narrow rooms are added, possibly 
lower parekklesiai At Arkitsa this aiTangement has been 
slightly changed . the center bay is wider than the nave and the 
wings protrude slightly beyond the aisles, thus ci eating a plan 
which coi responds perfectly to that of S. Pietio in Vincoli 
Finally, at Nikopolis A tlie center bay, as well as the tiansept 
wings, IS almost square and the wings protiiide considerably 
beyond the walls of the aisles (Fig 16) 

It is evident that these three churches foim one closely re- 
lated group, and that, in turn, they are closely tied up with 8 
Pietro in VincoIi in its final stage. The existence of a tripartite 
tiansept is evident here and there, and it is likewise evident that 
in S Pietro in Vincoli, as well as tn this group, the oblong center 
bay is marked off as a kind of forechoir arranged in front of 
the apse Of com so, it cannot be established whether, in the 
Greek churches, the piers, which protrude from the corners of 
the center bay, terminated straight at the top of the transept 
wall, as was the case at S. Pietro in Vincoli, or whether they 
curried an arch which would have been either as high or slightly 
lower than the triumphal arch Whether one or the other solu- 
tion IS chosen for the reconstruction, the type at any rate closely 

397 Therti seem« to be no reawm for aMuming tlie eziatonee of a dome over tbe 
eenter bay as U done by Sofenu, dt Bphemeriij 1919, p 1 ft. 
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resembles S. Pietro in Vincob m its final stage, unless at S. 
Pietro in Vincoli there were still in this final stage arcades con- 
necting the E. and W. piers and thus accentuating the separation 
of the center hay from the wings. 

Churches with arcades of this typi‘, either without or with 
upper walls with openings and thus resembling 8. Pietro in 
Vincolx in its first project, existed also in Greece An edifice of 
this plan has been excavated, for example, in basihca B at Nikop- 
olis (Fig. 17) *** The nave, instead of being flanked by only 
two aisles, has four, But, as at S. Pietro in Yincoli and at 
Nikopolis A, it runs into a tripartite transept which, however, 
does not protrude beyond the outer aisles Of course, it cannot 



Kio 17 Nikopolm B, plan (Sotunu, 1920, Kig 33) 


be ascertained whether the transept was really as high as the 
nave and whether its wings were as high as its center bay. Yet 
it lb certain that there existed a center bay and two transept 
wings ; that the center bay formed a transverse oblong while the 
wings were longer than wide , and that the wings were separated 
from the center bay by an aicade of throe arches which were 
carried by two square maiblc piers. There is no way of deter- 
mining exactly the shape of the piers at the comers between 
nave and transept. The excavation did not lead to any dej^ite 
lesults oil that point. What is well preserved is the arrange- 
ment of the choir screens, and this arrangement reveals clearly 
the use of the different parts of the transept. The center part 

ttsBO Boteriu and A Orlandoa, * * Anaidcaphai in Traletika Ar^ 

eka€ 0 U>g%^t» Jfffffairiaa, 05 (1930) p 79 If , A Phlladelphaua, is DeltUm 
tianikea Setainaaf IV (1928), p 46 ff ; Boteriu, Sphemena, 1920, p 200 if 
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is completely taken up by the choir proper, while m the win^s 
choir screens run at a distance of only 1.90 m along their E. 
walls The whole choir screen thus results in a strongly pro* 
meeting center part and in receding lateral parts in the wings, an 
arrangement very similar indeed to the one traced at S Pietro 
in Vincoli Other choir screens, one of them with an entrance 
clearly preserved, separate the transept wings from the aisles 

Closely related to this basilica B at Nikopolis is a church ex- 
cavated at Epidauros.”*" Again the nave is flanked by two aisles 
on either side, but the transept is divided into flve instead of 
three parts, an oblong bay and, as it were, four transept wings, 
two on either side The center bay and the inner wings are 
separated by a double arcade supported by one column in the 
middle; the two outer wings are separated by triple arcades 
resting again on columns. Also significant is the arrangement 
of the choir screens and, closely connected with it, the distribu- 
tion of the mosaic floors The apse, the center bay, and the 
inner wings of the transept evidently belong together since they 
are separated from the nave and from the inner aisles by screens 
and are laid out with largo flagstones The outer wings con- 
nect with the outer aisles only by doors and have a pavement of 
small flagstones Only the floor of the nave is covered with a 
mosaic 

A very similar arrangement existed a third time, in the 
basilica which the American School at Athens has uncovered at 
Corinth Again the transept is clearly separated fi om the 
nave, again the center part is wider than it is long, while the 
wings are longer than they are wide. Again center bay and 
wings are separated from one another by arcades, although at 
Corinth these arcades consisted of only two arches restmg on 
one center pier. Again the choir screens mark off the whole 
center bay as an elongated chancel. The piers between nave 
and transept are definitely cross shaped, exactly like those at 
S. Pietro in Vincoli and contrary to those in the church in Epi- 
dauros where they seem to have been oblong in shape. Unlike 

>30 See above, p 802 1 

330 p Kabbadia, Awuikapbal en Epidauro", in: BphemerU, 1918, p 172 If , 
Sotenu, Sphemeria,^l929, p 198 if , idem, He baetiUre U$ Epidaurou , in 
PraktHea Akademia$ Aihenon, IV (1989), p 01 ff. 

laiB. Carpenter, *^BeBeardies in the topography of ancient Connth’\ in 
AiMrkan Journal of Arohmohogy, IX eer., 83 (1929), p 345 ff ; Soteriu, Sphemen», 
1929, p. 127 f.; J. De Wael^, in. Aiti M Jtt Congret$o, p 371 ff. 
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Epidauroa and Nikopolis B, the nave is flanked by only two 
aislea, but, as in these churches, the aisles open in a double arcade 
towards each of the transept wings Two small chambers east 
of the transept wings, evidently pastophories, completed the 
plan The manner in which they are joined to the transept walls 
makes it slightly doubtful whether they belong to the original 
building 

This second group of churches in Qrecee separates the center 
bay from the transept wings by means of arcades, as must have 
been the case in the first project of S Pietro in Yincoh and was 
possibly still a feature retained in a second stage which had 
discarded the upper walls with their opemngs Whether any of 
these churches in Greece had upper walls, with openings, rising 
from the arcades, as was the case in the first project of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, cannot, of course, be ascertained since only their 
foundation walls were found ; nor can it be established whether 
such upper walls, if they existed, were pierced by openings as 
was the intention in the first project of S Pietro in Vincoli. 

It is quite evident that these two groups of churches are 
closely related to one another and that S Pietro in Vincoli, in 
turn, 18 closely related to both these groups in its successive 
stages. Yet certain differences lietween the two Greek groups, 
although only slight, might be woith mentioning. While the 
group with arcades between centei bay and tiansept wings, as 
a rule, has four aisles, the other gi oup has only two While in 
the first group, the transept wings usually do not project beyond 
the aisles, they do so in the second group, except in the Ihssos 
basilica These differences may become important in discussing 
the origin of the tripartite tiansept. 

Unfortunately, neithei the first nor the second group of these 
basilicas in Greece is definitely dated, although it is generally 
agreed *** that most of them are of the V century At Nikopohs 
A, the style of the mosaics, as well as their inscriptions which 
refer to a bishop Duraetios, seem to point to the second half of 
the V century In basilica B at Nikopolis an inscription m a 

SR 2 The basiUea exeuvated at Bodona, Sotenu, Xphemm^n^ 19S9, p 203 f ^ hmngt 
in the same group with the one differonoe that the transept wings end in apses thus 
giving the E end of the ediftee the shape of a triconch Soteriu is probably right in 
dating the edifice into the period of JusUnian, about the middle of the VI century. 
It seems to be a late derivative of the type dwcussed 

a®i*Soteriu, ffphmerie, 1929, passim 

PhiladelpheuB, *'op cit in Ephemms (1916), p. 65 ff., and Soteriu, 
Sphemenst 1929, p 206 IF 
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sitmll lateral chapel mentions a bishop Alkision and this gives 
the years 491-518 as a terminus ad for the chapel *“ and conse- 
quently as a terminus ante for the main church Arkitsa is 
dated by Orlandos®"* m the early V century; Corinth by de 
Waele in the late IV or early V century *** The Ilissos basil- 
ica may be either from the beginning of the Y century or pos- 
sdily a few decades later.®'" At any rate, the V century seems 
tn include all of the buildings in this gioup with the possible ex- 
ception of the church in Dodona which may belong to the 
middle of the VI century The date of the Greek churches 
wf)uld, therefore, be in complete conformity with that of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli They cover a territory reachmg from the 
Peloponnesos to Epirus and evidently form one of the common 
types of Early Christian aichitecture in Gioece during the V 
century 

Outside Greece only one isolated instance of such a church 
IS preserved in church I at Bosra, in Syria*** The foiechoir 
foiiriH a liansverse oblong, the tiunscpt wings long receptacles 
The main piers are cross shaped It remains doubtful whether 
the wings were separated from the forechoir by a double ar- 
cade *** 01 merely opened in one wide and tall arch towards it. 
As in Corinth, small pastophories are added to the E walls of 
these transept wings Yet a uniform gioup of the type seems to 
exist only in the Greek churches and at 8. Pietro in Vmcoli 
The latter is undoubtedly closely tied up with this Gieek group 

2 SB Ih^dcfn, p 201, n 1 
SM Orlandos, op , p 207 IF 
28 T T)e Waele, op cit , p 380 £ 

3SS The remnants of a capital found in the little memorial ehapel to the right of 
Iho right aisle are dated by B Kautasch, KapvteUBtudvait Berlin and Leipsic, 1036, 
p 180 f , not into the early V century but as late as the last quarter of the V con 
tury Since wo do not hnow anything about the original place of the capital this 
need not change the date of the church The other capitals which might have come 
from tliia basilica, now at the Museum of Corinth, have actually no definitely known 
provenance and may come from any of the many churches in Corinth (Kautzsch, op* 
oii , p 76) ^ 

s«*Soteriu, ^^op ml in; Mphomeris, 1919, p 1 ff, gives It the earlier date. 

3*0 See above, n 232 

341 Butler, Xarly Churcheat p 118 f The church is not dated In the latest 
issue of the Jahrbuch dea Deutaohm Arohdologiachen 64 (1939), Areha 

olofftaeher Anaaipert mention is made of an excavation near the Top Kapu Saray at 
Constantinople where remnants of a church were found eontaming a transept whicli 
from the aisles was acxsessible only by doorways 

3*3 As Butler, Ic, assumed; no traces of such a double arcade have been found, 
however, as Butler himself admits 
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of buildings, and since its transept typo is unique in Borne, while 
common in Greece, there is hardly any reason to doubt that the 
type was imported into Borne from the Greek peninsula. Since 
Greece was under the jurisdiction of the Boman See from the 
early IV century to the end of the V,*“ it is not astonishing to 
And such close interrelations 

Only a suggestion can be made as to the origin of this type.*** 
The manner in which the wings arc separated from the center 
bay by piers or arcades, the manner m whidi they are differen- 
tiated from the center bay by the arrangement of the screens 
and by the layout of the pavements, the way in which they com- 
municate with the aisles, frequently only by doors, and in which 
sometimes they are separated from them by screens, all manifest 
that they are intended to form segregated rooms which flank the 
center bay. On the other hand, the center bay is likewise clearly 
marked off as a forechoir. This recalls the manner in which in 
churches in Syria and elsewhere throughout the Near East and 
North Africa, apse and forechoir are frequently flanked by two 
small square side chambers, the pastophories. 

It would lead much too far to go into the question of the 
origin of the pastophories or into the question of their develop- 
ment or of their liturgical use ; they must have been some kind 
of sacristies, one of which, the prothesis, was, at least from 
the y century on, used for preparing the Eucharist. In the IV 
and far into the V centuries they are frequently just square side 
chambers which flank the apse and which arc accessible only by 
doors from the aisles *“ But from the early V century on, now 
types of pastophories are introduced beside the old ones In 
gome instances one or both of the pastophories became elongated 
so as to protrude far beyond the outer walls of the aisles ; con- 
sequently in groundplan these pastophories sometimes resemble 
a tripartite transept. Such is frequently the case in, North 

a««Dnehisine, Cfcrwrfio* Worship, p 41 f 

244 Tbls lame idea amit bo in the minds of the Greek art^iueologista Whenever 
they speak of these traneept wings, they call them pastophories, but without ^ng 
any reasons for it Evidently to anyone raised in the rites of the Greek ehure^ two 
roonu flanking a choir are just pastophories 

>45 Syria Faflrtln, 372, Babiska, 401, Dar Kita, 418, Kirbet Hasan, 607, 
Kirbet Tesin, 585* Transjordanlat Gerasa, Cathedral, about 375, Qerasa, Church of 
the Martyrs and Apostles, 464-*66 North Africa* Titngad, Great basilica, early Y 
century (f) , Khamlma, VII century (f)» Europe* Solonica, Eski Djuma, early V cen- 
tury , Bavenna, S ApolUnare In dasse, about 530, and numerous others 
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Africa”* and occaaionally m Syria”* At Serdjilla there la 
even an anteroom arranged in front of these protruding pas- 
tophorios. The reason is evidently to create more space for 
liturgical purposes. In other structures, possibly at a slightly 
later date, the entrances to the pastophories are altered, a gain 
probably in connection with a change in liturgy. They either 
connect one of the side chambers with the aisle and the other 
with either the apse alone ■*** or with both apse and aisle,*** or 
else both side chambers coimnunicate with the aisle as well as 
with the apse.**® 

At the same time, however, an even more important develop- 
ment takes place ; the chancel is elongated so as to create a fore- 
choir in front of the apse. Consequently the pastophories be- 
come either elongated, so as to flank not only the apse but also 
the forechoir, or anterooms are arranged in front of the pas- 
tophories so as to flank the forechoir , *** or the pastophories in- 
stead of .flanking the apse, arc pushed forward so as to occupy 
the last bay of the aisle and to flank the forechoir only, with which 
they communicate through doorways.*** This arrangement with 
forechoir seems to occur frequently throughout the Christian 
world, in Syria, in Egypt (Hammam el Faiki and East church, 
Serre),*'* in Greece (Hypate),*®* in the V and VI centuries, and 
also in Borne, and here at a very early date ; at S Lorenzo in 
Lucina which is about contemporaneous with 8 Pietro in Vin- 
coli, the forechoir is flanked at least on one side by what seems 
to have been a pastophory *" 

More important than these different types of pastophories is 
perhaps a variant of this pattern of an elongated forechoir 

2*9 QfeiU, op , p 142, gives a list of 19 churches in which either one or both 
SAcristies project beyond the Men 

Butler, Sarly ChurohrSf p 130 f (Hass, South church) , p 07 (Kalota, East 
church, dated 492) , p 210 (BurdJ Hedar, West church) and others 

GseU, op oft , p 176 (Benian, dated 434^39) , p, 207 (Kherbet Ouidra, dated 
444); Butler, BoWp Churehe$, p 91 (11 Karts) , p 122 (Zorah, dated 516) 

Frequent in Syria, Butler, Sarly passim, for example, p 49 f 

(Kaedjbeh, dated 414) , p 47 (Um is Surab, dated 489) 

Frequent in North Africa, Gsell, op off, p 232 (Morsott) ; p 267 (Tobessa) 
and in Syria, Butler, Sarty Chureheg, p 125 {Bosra, dated 612) , p 163 f (It Tuba, 
dated 688). The arrangement appears also In Egypt, in the Balkans, and in Asia 
Minor 

ssiBuUer, Early Churches, p 89 f. (Simkliar) , p 69 f (Berdjibleh). 

m Ibidem, p 71 ff. (Kalb Lonseh, dated about 480) , p 126 ff (Bosra, cathedral, 
dated 612); p 81, 190 (H Andorin, fit Midiael and St. Gabriel). 

SB* B 8 Clarke^ ChHetiem Anii^iiee in the Nile Valley, Oxford, 1912, p 59 ff 

SB* Soterln, Kphemorfi, 1929, p 186 ff 

sBff Krautheimer and •Franfcl, op. off , p 388 ff 
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flanked by side chambers which occurs in a group of churchee in 
Cilicia and elsewhere in Asia Minor In this group the rooms, 
which occupy the last bays of the aisles and thus flank the fore- 
choir, are not secluded by walls as are the pastophories men- 
tioned before They open towards both the aisles and the fore- 
choir with wide arches, thus creating an arrangement which in 
groundplan resembles a tripartite transept with a wide, but 
rather shallow center bay and square, but small wings. Such 
18 the plan of the cathedral of Korykos which is dated eithei 
429 ““ or 53.3,®" in basilica IV at Kanytelideis,®*" in Qul Bagtsche 
neat Izmir,®'" and m the so-called “transept basilica” at Korv- 
koH.®*" In Anatolia, basilica XXXII at Bin-Bir-Kihsse shows 
a similar arrangement and so did the church of our Lady of the 
Hundreil Gates at Paros in its first stage “® In both of them the 
last bay of each aisle is set apart by the use of a pier different 
from those employed in the nave and is thus marked off as a 
special unit Later, in 611, the pattern appeared in Trans- 
joidania, in the church of bishop Gonesius at Gerasa®** It 
spiead towards North Africa where it is found at Henchir el 
Atcch,*"^ and possibly in the churches of the White Convent 
(Der-el-Abiad), about 450, and of the Red Convent (Der-el- 
Akhinar), a few decades later, both near Sohag in Egypt; in the 
latter two, the thr(*o bays, which are arranged at the end of the 
nave in front of the tnconch, should iii all likelihood be intei- 
pieted as a torecboii flanked by two wide open “tiansept pas- 
tophories” Again the same arrangement existed m the 

.,511 E Heizfetd and S Guver, Menamhk vnd Korylos , Maiulu-Httr, U)3(», 
puHnim 

KauUsch, op c%t , p 93 

h Bell, ''Notes on a lourney througli Cibeia ** in ffptiui Arrh^o 
lofftqve, Hfir IV, VI (1906), p 409, J Strzygowski, Klewimcn , Lnipsic, 1906, 
p *>4, KigB 40, 41, J T Bent, "A Journey in Cihria Traehpin** m Joitrnnl of 
ffellpntc SiudifM, XXI (1891), p 206 ff 

•isBG Weber, "Baulika tind Baptietorium in GtU bagtarhd’’, in Sysaniinmche 
X (3901), p 570 ff 

2 flo Horzfeld and Ouyer, op nf , p 112 ff , date tlic edifice at the end of tlie VI 
tenturv, Kautzscb, op cit , p 89, dates U m the flrtt half of tJie VI century x 

-101 W B Xiamsay and G L Bell, The Thousand and one churches, London, iMo, 
p 209 ff 

30-* H II JowoII and F W Hnsluck, Our Lady of the Eundted Oates, London, 

1920 

20 S J W C'rowfoot, Gerasa, New Ha^cn, 1988, p 182 f , p 249 flf 

304 Gaell, op rtt , p 170 S , the ehurch u not dated 

300 tr Monneret de Villard, Lcs convents de dohay, Milau, 1926 f , imaeim 
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church erected mside the Erechtheuin at Athens in the VI 
century.®*" 

In groundplati this layout resembles very much the center bay 
and the wings of a tripai tite ti ansopt, and sometimes it is quite 
impossible indeed to make out whether or not it is ai'tually such 
a tripartite tiansept As a matter of fact, it has been frequently 
interpreted as a transept, for example in the “transept basilica” 
at Korykos where the church has even been named from this 
pattern Yet this mterpretation can hardly be maintained in 
every single case , first, what resembles the wing of a transept is, 
111 these churches, a small square bay which in its interior could 
hardly have reached the height of the center bay, that is, of the 



Fjo 18 Knnytohficiii, BanilKU IV, Arnwing (J 8trry([ow«ki, Kletnamtn imU, 
Fig 40) 


forochoir and of the nave It it had, it would have created in 
the interior the impression of an extremely narrow and tall 
shaft-like structure One would assume rather that this bay 
was either lower than the center bay in its exterior as well as in 
its interior, thus resulting in a dwarf transept, or else that it was 
subdivided ihto an upper and a lower story, thus being lower 
in the interior while corresponding to the height of the center 
bay in its exterior Indeed the remnants of such a division into 
two stories are actually preserved at Kanytehdeis where the 
photographs and drawings published, clearly show lower and 
upper openings leading from this bay at the end of the aisles 
into the aisle as well as into the forechoir (Fig 18 ) 

365 Q Fb StevsBS, J M. Patou, a.o , The Sreektheum, Oambridge, Moia , 1927, 
p 492 ft 
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Whether euch an arrangement with upper Btoriea existed in 
any of the other buildings of the group can no longer be ascer- 
tained, since in none of them enough is preserved to allow for a 
definite statement. But the arrangement of two-storied tran- 
sept pastophories at Kanytelideis opens a vdde perspective. 

On the one hand, this solution seenu to be related to the 
basilica of Kodja Kalei^si in Cilicia, which is usually considered 
a typological forerunner of the Byzantine domed basilicas, such 
as H, Irene at Constantinople, although chronologically it is now 
dated later.*"' The eastern part of Kod3a Kalessi with a square 
bay in front of the apse, surmounted by a towerlike structure, 
probably with a wooden roof, not a stone dome, and flanked by 
two bays with galleries on the upper stories, the emphasis given 
to the center bay and the fact that this center bay is clearly 
marked off as a forechoir, all point towards a close relationship 
between Kanytelideis and Kodja Kalessi. Since neither of 
these two structures can be dated with any degree of precision, 
the exact relation cannot be clarified at present Both may be 
lepresentatives of types which had existed in the Near East 
since the early V century.*** 

While this connection is important for the history of archi- 
tecture in the Near East, the interrelation between the type 
represented by Kanytelideis and the type represented by S. 
Pietro in Vincoli and by the related group of Greek churches 
becomes decisive for our problem Evidently the transept 
pastophories have grown in size so as to become genuine wings 
of a tripartite transept; yet these wings are clearly marked off 
from the center bay by the arrangement of an arcade. The 
existence of an upper wall with openings, which can be estab- 
lished at least for the first project of S. Pietro in Vmcoli, viewed 
in the light of this excursion into the problem of the pastoph- 
ories, appears to be the rudiment of an upper story of pas- 

C Headlam, *^Eee1osift«t)cal BHe» in lanurin”, in* Journal of Sellento 
Studiog, Supp)emontiiT 7 paperi, 2 (1891), p 9 ff , dated the budding, which Jre was 
the flret to pubUah, in tlie early V century; Kautateh, op eit, p 96, datee rt now 
after the middle of the VI century, baling this date on the capitals M 

MS The ehnreh of the Orooeflwa at fipoleto In Italy seems to be related to the 
type of Kodja Kalessi; while it has no galleriee over the bays at the end of the 
aisles, these bays, as well as the center bay with its domed tower, are elearly ^ilar 
to Kodja Kalessi Since Spoleto seems to have been built abrat 400, this would 
strengthen the above mentioned hypothesis. See A. Salmi, basilica di San 
Salvatore . . in; D 0 M 0 , U (1081/28), p 086 ff 

see See also Soterin, Sphemerigj 1020, p 198. 
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tophories of the type preserved at Kanytelideis. In the enc- 
cessive stages of S Pietro in Vincoh, in the first project with 
upper walls and openings, and in the following stage where these 
upper walls with their openings were omitted, and possibly also 
the arcades between anitor bay and wings on the ground flooi 
were discarded, as they certainly are at Nikopolis A and in the 
related Greek basilicas of different types, the tripartite transept 
was created. 

It should be emphasized that the different types discussed, 
pastophories, intermediate forms, and wings of the tripartite 
transept, need not hove followed each other always in a clear 
chronological sequence. What oconired was evidently that 
from the V century on, a general attempt was made to enlarge 
the pastophories and to link them moie closely to the aisles and 
to the forechoir The solutions found were evidently different 
in different regions, and what seems to have resulted logically 
from an eailier step may actually have been an independent local 
solution The different types of pastophories with their dif- 
ferent entrances, the transept pastophories with and without 
uppei stones, the forerunneis of the domed basilicas, and the 
genuine tripartite transept appaiently evolved side by side It 
is veiy possible that this last patteiu, the tripartite tiansept, in 
its different stages, developed cithei in Qieece oi at S Pietro 
m Vincoh in Borne under the influence of the continuous tran- 
sept which had been so common m the Roman basilicas of the IV 
centuiy. The Roman prototype of St. Peter’s or S Paolo f l.m. 
may easily have caused the transformation of a pastophory into 
the wing of a tripartite transept, as it caused at the same time 
m the Near Eastern Coastlands the transformation of the cioss- 
sbaped memoria into the churches with cross transepts 
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AsaTRACT 

Sir John Hownng (1792-1872), most commonly remembered as the fnend and 
literary executor of Jeremy ^entham, was *'oDe of the few partisans of the cultivation 
of foreign literatures in England'\ according to R P Gillies, who knew him well A 
close examination of Bownng’s contributions to the study of the poetry of the Slavs 
confirms the truth of Gillies* statement Besides his two volumes of Spcctmejie of the 
Rtteasan PoeUt Bownng (mbltshed one each of translations from Polish, Serbian and 
CsCch At least three of these won quick popularity, and the Russian volume was widely 
emulated m the United States, where selections from it were generously repnnted in 
readers for the Fifth and Sixth Grades Bowring’s most popular translation was that of 
the poem Qod by the Russian (*ourtier Dersbavin, this was repnnted in two generations 
of American readers 

Bownng’s interest in Slavomc poetry arose as a natural concomitant of the Utili- 
tarian philosophy of his master Bentham He desired earnestly to do his part in 
ushering in Benthain’s ideal world, wherein 'Hhe greatest possible good” should be 
guaranteed to ^‘the grejitest number of people" In harmony with this purpose and 
contnbutory to its fulfillment, Bowmng early conceived tlie desire to becKime a peddler of 
poetry, while his countrymen denounced this race or that as barbarian, he, John Bowmog, 
would pubhcisc the poetry of even the least hkely, so that none could with justice be 
called uncultivated “I have never left the ark of my country", he said, "but with the 
wish to return to it bearing fresh olive branches of peac^a and fresh garlands of poetry " 

Living in the very "springtime of the Slavs", the early 19th century, liownng 
earned on a lively correspondence with eminent Slavonic scholars While his method 
was ^t of a dd/eitonie and evoked many quips and sallies from his countrymen, one must 
admit, nevertheless, with the Edtnburgh Ecinew, tluit "He circulates the produce of 
thought, varies our intellectual banquets, teaches us that some accession to our store 
may be denved from those quarters which we had regarded es the most sterile and 
unpromismg and thus adds another hnk to the diain of social and friendly feeling whu h 
should bind man to his fellows " 

The present study is the first serious appraisal of Bowring as he api>eared to his 
contemporaries, both Enghsh and Slavonic 


I 

In 1843, twenty years after the pubhcation by John Bownng 
(1792-1872) of the second volume of his Specimens of the Russian 
Poets, the first in a famous senes of translations from the Slavonic/ 
Thomas B. Shaw accused Bownng of “gross unfaithfulness" to 
the original text of the poems he claimed to translate. Shaw 
branded Bownng’s carelessness “the less excusable, as the verses 
in question present nothing m style, subject, or diction, wlucli 

^Spenmeneef the RusnanPoeUt yol I, Ixmdpn, 1821, Yol ll^lSSiS, Reman Popular 
Poetfff^ 1827, Rpeeimene of the Pokeh Poeiet 1827, Cheektan AnUudogy^ 1832 
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should offer the smallest difficulty to a translator.^” What Shaw, 
who knew Russian thoroughly himself, meant to imply was that 
Bowring’s knowledge of the Russian language was inadequate for a 
translator. 

Shaw might have pointed out, had he wished, an madequacy 
no less grave in Bowring’s knowledge of Polish, Serbian and Czech. 
Yet this remarkable man published, besides the two volumes of 
Russian SpeamenBy one each of Polish, Serbian and Czech Of 
these at least three won quick popularity. The Russian volume 
was widely circulated m America and its selections reprinted in 
American readers,’ and all five anthologies sold well enough to 
net their compiler a financial profit 

How did Bowrmg do it^ And how did his contemporaries 
regard him as a translator of Slavonic poetry? 

John Bowrmg’s ruling purpose as he reached maturity was to 
make effective the Utilitarian philosophy of his master, Jeremy 
Bentham He desired earnestly to do his part in ushering in 
Bentham’s ideal world, wherein ^^the greatest possible good” 

’ThomaN B Shaw, introdurtion to a tranBlation of AmMi Bek, Blackwood*8 
Mapatmet LllI, Mar 1^, p 288 Shaw, a Cambridge University M A , was in 1843 
Adjunct Professor of Enghsli Literature in the Imperil Lyceum of Tsarskoli Selo 

* The most popular volumes wore the two Russian and the Serbian Selections 
from the Russian volume were reprinted almost at once in the Rev John Pierpont's 
American Ftret Claes Book tn Reading and Beciiatum, Bf)Ston, June, 1823, a book which 
was immediately adopted for use in the public schools of Boston The following Bownng 
translations were used in this work 

1 Lomonosov **The Lord and the Judge*’, p 93 

2 Khemnitsor ’‘The House-Builder*’, pp 08-94 

3 Khemmtser “The Rich Man and the Poor Man’’, pp 378-379 

4 Dmitnev ‘‘Lines written during a Thunderstorm”, p 96 
6 Derihavin "The Waterfall”, pp 366^7 

6 Dershavin "God”, pp 475-478 

7 Karamzin "The Churchyard”, pp 377-378 

8 Krylov "The Ass and the Nightingale”, pp 467-468 

9 Bobrov "Address to the Deity”, pp, 469^71 

The two ftiost popular Bownng traniJations were those of Derzhavin’s "Qod” and 
Karamzin’s "The Ch^hyard”. These were often repnnted in readers for at least a 
generation A few such reprintlngs are the following 
Of "God” 

1 Arethusa Hall, LUerary Reader^ Boston, 1851, pp 406-406 

2 Epes Sargent, Blandard Fifih Reader, Boston, 1856, pp 163-155 a 

3 G S HilUard, Sixth Reader, Boston, 1865, pp. 873-378 ^ 

4 Marcus Willson, Umled StaJlee 5ene«, New York, 1872, p 864 Qn part] 

5 C W Sandera, FifUk Reader^ New York, 1868, pp 163-165 

Of “The Churchyard” 

1 LuduB Osgood, Pfogiremve iSeoder, Pittsburgh, Pa , 1858, pp 210-211 

2 O S Hilliard, op eif,pp 372-373 

3 Marcus Willson, op ci( , pp 107-108 
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should he guaranteed to *‘the greatest number of people” In 
harmony with this purpose, and contnhutory to its fulfillment, 
Bowring early conceived the desire to become a peddler of poetry, 
while lus countrymen denounced this race or that as barbarian, he, 
John Bowring, would publicize the poetry of even the least hkely, 
so that none could with justice continue to be railed uncultivated 
“I have never left the ark of my country”, he wrote, "but with the 
wish to return to it bearing fresh olive branches of peace and fresh 
garlands of poetry 

It was during the Slavonic renaissance of the early XIXth 
century, in the very "springtime of the Slavs”, that Bowring left 
"the ark of his country” for the fust time and it was this excursion 
that gave him his start as a peddler of verse. 

Visiting Russia as a young merchant in the winter of 18111-1820, 
Bowring found the Slavonic world buoyant with poetic vitality 
and eager to have its literary wares peddleil abroad, especially in 
England. The fact that he knew only a smattering of Russian 
picked up from a Clerman text,'’ did not stand in Bowring’s way 
He filled his pack with paraplirased versions in English and German 
' of Russian poems which his friends m St Petersburg selected for 
him and hastened home to pubhsh its contents, turned by lumsclf 
into English verse, under the title Speamena of the Rueatan Poeta 

Hardly had this volume, which Bownng himself admitted was 
in the nature of a "taster”, come from the press than the London 
Magoz%ne gave it a fine send-off. This was to lie expected, since 
Bownng was one of the London Maganne’a fnends politically and a 
frequent contributor to its pages The reviewer found in the Speeir 
mena much to praise, above all Batiushkov’s "To My Penates”, 
a pleasing rendition which years later W H Leeds called a trans- 
lation "at once ac<!urate and spinted”.* "Upon the whole”, the 
London Magtmne concluded, "we consider this volume as one of 
the most agreeable and interestmg that has come before us for 
some time past It was put into our hands quite unexpectedly 
and very late in the month , but we have proceeded to notice it 
without delay, both on account of the pubhc, who will be anxious 

^ A senUment rci^terated in different words in every article Bowring wrote 

•Hie German text used by Bownng was Tappers Neue SpratMekre 

JOeuteefte, St P , 1820 

* Fomffn Qwvtterl^ RpmetP, «bui 1832, p 220 W H Leeds (1780-1866) wrote 
critical articles on architecture and was a frequent contributor to the Forngn Quarterly 
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to know the character of a work on so novel a subject and that the 
translator may not remain in doubt as to its probable reception.” ^ 
The amasing interest which the pubbe did show in the little 
volume arosCi as the Edinburgh Revim decided * ten years after- 
ward, from wonder, for a volume from Russia which betrayed 
”no marks of its barbaric origin” was bound to attract attention in 
1821 through its very failure to conform to the English notion of 
what should properly come out of Russia. Across the Atlantic, in 
Boston, where the book was quickly issued m an American edition, 
the same emotion greeted it. . we were almost as much taken 
by surprise”, admitted the Reverend Mr Peabody in the North 
American Review, “as by the ode which Major Denham brought 
fr<nn the court of his colored majesty of Bomu ” ' 

In Boston the Reverend John Pierpont used nine of Bowring’s 
translations in his American First Class Book m Reading and 
Recitation (1823). Thus in America as in England Bowrmg created 
a taste, as Peabody said,* which he was ready and even eager to 
gratify; he quickly set to work on a second Russian collection 
It had been the able assistance of Fnedrich Adelung, the dis- 
tinguished nephew of Johann Adelung of Mithndates, that en- 
abled John Bowring to undertake a volume of Russian verse and to 
carry it through in spite of his poor linguistic equipment Adelung, 
who stood high in imperial favor in Russia through his position as 
tutor to the Grand Dukes, received Bowrmg kindly in St. Peters- 
burg and either prepared himself or assembled from the* hands of 
others translations of Rtissian verse into the languages Bowring 
understood. Now when Adelung learned that the second volume 
of Specimens, which he had planned with Bowring while the latter 
was still in Petersburg, was to become a reality, he continued to 
help He not only advised Bowrmg at length of orthographic 
errors m the first volume that should not be repeated in the second 
but he kept him supplied also with new books like Nicholas 
Grech’s Short Survey of Russian Literature (1822) which he called 
an “excellent manual”.** From time to time also he sent addi- 

'Op OK., m, Mm 1821, p 821 . 

' “Dr Bowring’f FMrtioal Trsnalatioii*’', Bekn See , Ul, Jm> 1831, p. SM 
*Op at, XXVI, Jan 1828, p 146 Peabody lofani bote to the aeneation of 1824, 
Dixon Denham’a finding* in Genl^ Afiiea 

** Fnquent refereneea will be made, from thia point on, to lettee* exehanged between 
Bowling and hu Siavomo frienda and oollaboiaton. Tbeae lettera may be found in 
Kralankd 6uha apoMneat fMub, Veatnik, 1004 and 1018, under the foUowmg tttlea 
“Koireqiendeaee Jbhna Bowiinge do Geoh’’, aaaembled ^ Bobeit Beer, and "Uaty 
paandJ Bowringovlvav4oeehSeak4aa]oviui8k41itei«tuxy“,F. Chudoba,editM Sbwe 
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tional Russian verses, one of these Zhukovsky’s ’’Epistle to Tsar 
Alexander” in a German version made by a Mr. Rauspacb, a 
professor m the University of St. Petersburg * Adelung tried also 
to get Krylov to make English versions for him of his Fables, so 
that Bowring could include more of these m his second volume 
In return for this expert guidance on the two volumes as well as 
for Adelung’s handling in Russia the sale of the Specimens and 
their distribution among scholars, Bowring reciprocated by sending 
his friend the works of Bentham and by supplying him with the 
English and Amencan reviews of Adelung’s own Uehercusht aUer 
bekannten Sprachen und threr Lhalekte. 

Unfortunately Bowring was in no position to make use of most 
of the help Adelung offered him on the second volume of Specimens 
Much of it arrived while he was m Boulogne Prison m Calais 
where the French government detamed him for several weeks in 
1822 on account of his alleged anti>Bourbon activities Here 
Bowring finished the second book in October, having passed the 
long hours of his imprisonment pleasantly, as he said, m reflection 
on Slavonic song and on his friends m Russia who relied on him 
to make it known abroad 

Published early in 1823, the Russian Specimens, Volume II, 
had to wait until November, 1827, four years, for a review m an 
important journal. Then, however, it received what most of 
Bowring’s translations from the Slavonic never received, serious 
criticism by one who understood thoroughly both the Slavonic 
tongue and the English The man who performed this service 
was Victor Smirnov, a secretary in the Russian Embassy and son 
of the Embassy’s chaplain In order to weigh the merit of Bow- 
ring’s translations from the Russian, Smirnov, together with 
John G. Cochrane, editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, com- 
pared his Enghsh version of Zhukovsky’s ’’Svetlana” with the 
French version of Dupr4 de St. Maure’s AnUiologie Basse (Paris, 
1828) which appeared almost simultaneously with Bowring’s own 
Side by side Smirnov and Cochrane placed the two renderings, 
together with a literal English version which Smirnov himself 
made. Their conclusion after examining the three was that ”if 
the English adheres more closely to the original m the measure, 
and exhibits grekter poetical condensation, the French one is not 

the BUbstftooe of these letters is woven into the very fabric of this artido to such an 
extent that oomplete annotation would overload the text, no specific cltatiotis from these 
two souroei will be made 
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inferior to it in literal fidelity, and by Ur amplification tells the 
story more clearly and distinctly”, addmg, finally, “Beauties 
there are in the on^nal which we think have escaped the grasp of 
both translators” " 

II 

As the second volume of Russian Specimens came from the 
press, there appeared in Edinburgh a work by the Pole Christian 
Lach Szyrma called Letters, Literary and Pohtieal, on Poland 
(1823), in which Bowring’s first Russian collection was recom- 
mended as an “excellent” survey. No sooner had Bowring 
read this than he addressed himself to the author of the letters, 
who was already known to him from articles he had published in 
Blackwood’s,^* proposing that they two collalmrate on an anthology 
of Polish verse Bowring was ready now to act as promoter of 
Polish literature, a role he had carried off with so much success 
in Russian Being ready to do this ten years before London 
swarmed with refugees from Poland, when help m such an enter- 
prise was easy to obtain, he was casting about for a collaborator 
From the broad-minded, sympathetic and well-informed tone of 
his Letters Szyrma seemed to Bowring the very man he was looking 
for; here, perhaps, would prove to be his Polish Adelungl 

Flattered by Bowring’s notice and by his praise of the Letters, 
Szyrma replied at once, tackling in his very first letter the details 
of Bowring’s proposal. Inquiring first whether he planned to have 
the Polish volume follow the pattern of the Russian, Szyrma asked 
Bowring whether he knew enough Polish himself for such an under- 
taking and what equipment he already liad He even offered to 
send to Warsaw for books on his own account and to make the 
selection of these lumself so as to spare Bownng the embarrass- 
ment of not knowing what to order In Edinburgh, he added, 
there was a small collection of Polish books in the Signet library, 
deposited there by Count Andrew Zamojski, these Szyrma prom- 
ised to secure, if possible, for Bownng’s use. 

Szyrma’s response was welcome mdeed, Bowrmg relied at 
once, putting question after question to the Pole and si^gesting 

"RusBian Litentturc*\ FQR, I, Nov 1827, p 600 

“Op cii , p 80 

“ '^l^avonic Traditional Poetry”, op oti , X, Sept 1821, pp 145-161, ^Englleh 
Uterature in Poland”, op ml , XI, Mar 1822, p 320, Review of Jdief Wawrsynleo 
KrauAski'e Ou$tfe du Voffogeur m Poioffne et dam la R^ubhgue de Craeovte, Waraaw , 1)320, 
op cU , June, 1822, pp 650-657 
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at the same time the lines along which he proposed to build the 
Polish anthology. Soon Szyrma began to send actual material* 
Onufry Kopczyi'iski’s standard Grammar of the Polish Language; 
a Bandtkie French-German-Pohsh Dictionary and several volumes 
of poetry from the famous senes published in Warsaw from 1803 on 
under the editorship of Tadeusz Mastowski as Wffbtfr ptsarztftr 
polsktch {Anthology of Polish Writers) Szyrma sent also Niemce- 
wicz’s famous Spwwy historyczne {Songs from History) and prob- 
ably his Bajki i powieAci {Fahks and Tales), besides scattered 
numbers of the contemporary literary journal Pamigtnik warszawski 
{Warsaw Memoir) Bownng's questions Szyrma did not stop 
now to answer, prefernng to get his specimen translations off 
promptly with the books on the London packet He advised 
Bownng to use Herder if he needed help with his Lithuanian selec- 
tions, a suggestion Bowring followed, using two from Brodzihski’s 
collection in Pami^tmk warszawski which Herder had long before 
included in his Stimmen der VoUcer in Ltedem (1778-9) 

In July, 1823, Bownng came to the pomt in his work on the 
Polish anthology where, if the book was to go on, he had to have 
historical and critical material that he could read himself Frag- 
mentary articles he found, on Szyrma’s suggestion, m back num- 
bers of the Gottinguche gelehrte Anzeigen, but these contained 
nothing that could take the place of what Bownng needed at 
this moment and did not have a mellow, comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Poland's literary history 

The inadequacy of Bowring’s Polish and of his method as a 
translator stand out sharply in his letters to and from Szyrma. 
Bownng was baffled, in the first place, by Polish diminutives. 
Secondly, he neither felt nor made any particular effort to feel 
the imagery of the original Thus in Kochanowski’s seventh 
“Lament” he could fly so far from the poet’s concept as to repre- 
sent the grief-stncken father in the act of gathenng hay (*) for a 
pillow to place beneath his child’s cold head, when the unagery of 
the Polish (“ziemie bryieczk^”) was the symbolic, traction- 
hallowed Slavomc custom of collecting handfuls of earth Even 
when Szyrma pointed out this glaring travesty Bowrmg did not 
correct it, all he did was change the “balmy hay” of his first 
version to “some odorous hay” In his rendering of the song 
“To Sleep” he showed himself equally unconcerned with the sense 
of the original when he refused to change the last lines in accord- 
ance with Szyrma’s suggestion Bownng was satisfied, obviously. 
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if his verses adhered to the orif^al m form and measure, whether 
they captured the imagery of the Slavonic or not. 

Yet Szyrma was pleased, on the whole, with Bowling’s vem- 
fied renditions of the paraphrases he sent him. He called Bow- 
ring’s “duma” of Michal Glihski so good, after reading it over 
several times, each time ‘’with mcreasing pleasure”, that he could 
suggest no improvements, and he praised as “beautiful” and 
“masterly” Bowring’s version of the exquisite song “To Sleep”. 

In the summer of 1823 Szyrma began trying to shift the 
responsibility he had incurred for the volume of Polish poetry 
to the shoulders of someone more competent. The man he 
selected for the difficult honor was Kazimierz Brodzihski, whom 
Szyrma himself called, in an article in Blaekwood’i, “the most dis- 
tinguished young poet in Poland”.^* Though only in his early 
thirties, Brodzihski was already famous as an interpreter of west- 
ern ideas in Poland because of his translations from French, 
German and Enghsh. Not long previously his translation of 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel had established him as an outstand- 
ing Anglicist along with Wladyslaw Ostrowski and Karol Sien- 
kiewicz Brodzihski was currently very popular in Warsaw as a 
consequence of his able lectures in the Umversity, and he had 
wide influence, moreover, as an editor of Pami^nik warszawski. 
He seemed the very man for Bownng. 

After repeated solicitation from Szyrma and a letter from 
Bownng himself, Brodzihski showed active mterest in the pro- 
posed anthology. In October, 1823, he thanked Bowring for his 
desire to serve the Polish race and promised his help He warned 
the over-optimistic Englishman, however, that he would reqmre 
much more information than he had yet received before he could 
go ahead To Bowring’s request for specimens of Polish verse 
translated into some language he could read, Brodzihski replied 
with the question “Into what language?”, adding that he would 
prefer German, ^mce his own English was inadequate and French 
entirely unsatisfactory as an intermediary tongue. He asked 
Bowring how long the summary of Polish litenuy history he was to 
write should be and assured him of his intmition to prepay trans- 
lations of poets like Woronicz and Kniafnin, hitherto neglected 
abroad. 

Here was an auspicious beginning indeed. And the more 
auspicious because Szyrma too seemed not to have abandoned 

** Sm th« MQond arttole meatuMMd id note 18, MoolbMed'o, XI, p 888. 
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helpful activities even though he had left Britain to return to his 
native land. From Pans in January, 1824, he wrote to thank 
Bowring, and Mrs. Bowring too, for receivmg him so pleasantly 
during his stay in London, as well as to report that he had looked 
vainly in Paris for a copy of La Garde’s translation of Trembecki’s 
"Zofjdwka” (1815). Szyrma's final word as he left Pans was a 
friendly and an optimistic one, remarking that his own Letters 
had been favorably noticed by the Polish press, adding "you may 
expect still more as a foreigner", and "I will remember you in 
Poland.” 

When Szyrma was heard from again it was more than six 
months later and then with an apology for the silence of his 
fnend Brodzifiski and for his own The poet had gone, he said, 
to Italy for a long holiday and he himself had been too busy getting 
settled in Warsaw to think of anthologies As a peace offering 
he sent Bowring with this letter a ballad of his own called "A 
Child at his Mother’s Knee”, which Bowrmg did not use. 

While he was waiting for Brodzifiski’s help to materialize, 
Bownng put out a couple of feelers to gauge the popular appetite 
for Polish verse. These were two Polish songs, one a traditional 
verse, "The Three Fountains”, the other a poem from Zimo- 
rowicz beginning "I saw thee from my casement high” Both of 
these, done with Szyrma’s help, appeared ui the London Magcanne, 
February, 1824 

III 

Bowrmg now found himself a very busy man His linguistic 
interests continued varied and absorbmg, at the moment he was 
not only finishing his Batavian and Spanish anthologies and a 
collection from the German called Matvns and Vespers, but he was 
corresponding at the same time about a proposed Finnish collec- 
tion and a Swedish. He had, moreover, just been appointed 
editor of Jeremy Bentham’s new Westmxnster Bemew, so that for 
months he was deeply involved in the dissensions that marked the 
launching of that journal. His plain editorial duties were likewise 
by no means light. Having been assigned to the editorship of the 
literary department of the Review by Bentham largely because of 
his wide foreign friendships, Bownng was expected to contribute 
to it frequent articles on world thought. In the Westminster's 
first number, therefore, January, 1824, appeared his first article: 
"Politics and Literature of Russia”. 
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The article » a demonstration par excdlenee of Bownng’s 
technique as reviewer and critic Ostensibly it reviewed two 
works M de Pradt’s Parallile de la Puisaance Anglaiae et Rusae 
rehhvement d VEurope (Pans, 1823) and a sketch of Russian 
literature by Alexander Bestuzhev which appeared in Polyamaya 
Zvyezda for 1823 The portion that reviewed the latter was im- 
pressive mdeed with its battalions of Russian proper names. It 
was, however, as Fraser's reviewer pointed out fifteen years later,” 
nothing more than an English rendenng of a German version of 
Bestuzhev’s article that appeared in Yol IX of Oldekop’s iSf. 
Peierburgische ZeUschnfl Bowrmg must have read the German 
review hastily and have sent his own article to press without 
checking his translation, for out of “Der blinde Eros beweist dass 
Siberiens Wmterfroste seine (Sumarokov's) scherzhafte Phantasie 
nicht erkaltetcn”,'^ he made “and a Siberian bard, the blind Eros, 
published a volume of jocose poetry” ' As Fraser’s put it, “A 
more singular literary quid pro quo is not, perhaps, upon record.”” 

Through applying and perfectmg the technical method ex- 
hibited in the article on Russian literature, Bownng became, as 
even his bitter critic John Neal had to admit, a kind of High Pnest 
of Critics whenever the poetry of the Slavs was under considera- 
tion Two factors besides his skill in usmg German sources 
contributed to his virtual episcopacy the salesman’s self-confidence 
that was native to him and the flattery accorded him by all his 
Slavonic collaborators except, as we shall see, the Slovene scholar 
Yerney Kopitar 

In his capacity of critic Bowring placed fidelity to the measure 
and verse-form of the original first m importance Failure on the 
part of a translator to observe this particular kind of fidehty pro- 
voked his critical censure Thus, m reviewing for the July, 1825, 
Westminster a polyglot edition of Krylov’s Fables , he waxed 
caustic over the process by which these found their way into 
French and Italian verse. C^unt Orlov, who compiled the volume, 
took some of the fables from the Russian edition of 1819 and turned 
them into French prose, these rough paraphrased versmns he 
then lianded to French and Italian poets and they, m tunf, wrote 

« FtQjBier'B Mo^amne^ XIX, Feb 1839, foo^iote to pp 139-160 
Op at , IX, pp 129-156 **BJliok auf die elte tu^ neue Literstur m Rusaland” 
von A Bestunhew, nebet einem Nachtrage dee Heratugebere 

” Op «•< , p 139 

Fablet ruMet, (*r4$B du recued d$ M Knlaff^ H tnuUeB en twr«/ra?usm el tiahenB par 
dtverB atUeuvBf Fkria, 1625, 2 vole 
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in their best poetic manner “imitations" of the Russian verses, 
trying in these imitations to retain the essential meaning of the 
original. Count Orlov spoke of this process with considerable 
pride, claiming it had the advantage of releasing the poet “from 
the trammels of the original", meamng, of course, the trammels of 
form and measure. Bowrmg expressed nothing but condemna- 
tion for such a system and, to illustrate the more faithful manner 
m which he would do it, provided three Fables in an English version 
of his own, made presumably from Krylov’s rough translations 
sent by Adelung too late for inclusion in the second Speamem 

IV 

Bowring*s editorial duties and his pnvate business obligations 
were heavy now (1825), but they did not prevent him from prose- 
cuting his plan of bringing to English attention all Slavonic 
literature. “As I have in some respects a sort of vague feehng 
that I have the Slavonians under my charge, whenever I can do 
them honor, I shall from time to time scribble such matters as are 
likely to extend the good feelings of my countrymen", he wrote to 
one of his Slavic friends Now, though his Polish anthology had 
reached a stalemate, a new and more than usually interesting 
Slavonic personahty came into Bowring’s orbit. 

For years everyone who followed continental literature by 
reading the German literary journals had been aware of the sig- 
nificant work being accomplished by the Serbian scholar Vuk 
Stefanovich Karajich Since 1814 Karajich had been publishing 
collections of Serbian song and story and now in 1825 comments 
were appearmg not only on his own most recent work, Srpatee 
Narodne Pyeame (Serbian National Sonya), the first three volumes 
of which had appeared in 1823 (Leipzig), but also on a German 
rendering of some of these by Therese Albertine von Jakob (known 
as “Talvj”), in the first volume of her Volkaheder der Serben 
(Halle, 1826) Both Karajxch’s collection and Talvj’s transla- 
tions fell quickly into Bownng’s hands and soon he was no less 
enthusiastic about Vuk Karajich and Serbian poetry than he had 
been earher about Krylov and Derzhavin and Russian verse and 
later about Niemcewicz and his heroic ballads 

Talvj’s VoUcaliedor was exactly what Bowrmg needed at this 
juncture. Having this before him he could follow line by hue, 
with the aid of Karajich’s Serb-German dictionary (1818), the 
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original Serbian of the Narodne PyeMie. As a matter of fact 
Bowring probably did very little of this hard plodding work. 
For the most part he simply paraphrased Talvj’a German versee. 
Some years later when the American poet James Gates Porcival 
discovered Bownng’s outnght filching of Talvj’s notes without 
crediting her with their origin, he ,was angry and declared the 
man showed “the cloven hoof" Talvj herself did not resent 
Bownng’s use of her work, though she knew he did it, and on more 
than one occasion recommended his verses highly ^ 

The first fruit of Bowring’s interest in the poetry of the Serbians 
was not long in appeanng, it came in the form of a sixteen page 
article in the Weatminster Remew for July, 1826, on “The Popular 
Poetry of the Serbians’’. This was frankly an hors ^oeuvre; the 
pi^ce de resistance, a full volume of Serbian verse, was already 
cooking in his mind 

The necessity of thanking Paul Joseph Safank for a copy 
someone had sent him of Oeschichte der skmnschen Spraehe gave 
Bowring now an opportunity to make inquiries of a personal 
nature about Karajich From §afank he was able to learn details 
of the early life of this lame Serbian folklorist and something also 
of his present situation — how he was living in Vienna on a pension 
granted by the Tsar Alexander. From him, too, Bowring learned 
tliat the best critical material on Karajich was Kopitar’s review of 
the Pyesme in the Wiener Jahrbvcher der Liieratwr for 1825. 
Safank called Bowring’s attention also to Eugene Wesel^’s” 
German version of some of Karajich's songs, calling it, however, 
“far inferior to Talvj’’. 

No sooner had Bowring received Safarik’s reply than he wrote 
personally to Karajich, for whom apparently he quickly conceived 
a warm sympathy, a letter in which he laid out his plans for a 
Serbian anthology. When Karajich replied, he was on the point 
of leavmg Vienna for Serbia on a new song-coUectiiig expedition 
under the patronage of the ruling prince, Milosh Obrenovich. 
Besides thanking Bowrmg for his desire to honor “the forgotten 
Serbian nation" and asking Bowring for help on his own jsrojects, 
Karajich sent books that he believed might prove usefi^ among 

>' See hater of Ferdval to TelvJ, Feb 26, 1886, in H R Weifel, Vn/miMud 
Btogra^te Study of Jamot Oaltt Peraoal, pp 444-483, on flle in the Lftisry of Yale 
Uniyeraity, Mew Hayen, Conn 

** Tai^, Ammem BABoof Bepotitory, IV, April 1884, pp 828-418, and July 1884, 
pp 417-581 

« Serbuekt ffeehihodtr, Bnda, 1826 
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them the volume Safank had mentioned, Wesel;^’8 Serbisdie 
Hoehsheder. Most unportant of all, Karajich referred Bownng 
to the great Slavonic scholar Yemey Kopitar as the person above 
all others competent to guide him. 

The Serbian volume was too far along and Bowring too im- 
patient for publication to wait for advice from Kopitar Relying 
for his introductory material on Safarik and on German authonties 
suggested by Safarik, on Grimm’s introduction to Karajich’s 
Kleine serbiaehe Grammatik and on his fnend Adelung’s Ueberneht 
aller bekanrUen Sprachen for the German text of his verses, and for 
his notes on Talvj’s Volksheder and Wesel^’s work. Bowring put 
the Serbian anthology together and published it early in 1827 
as Servian Popular Poetry 

The first journal to notice the book was the London Mageunne. 
In April, soon after its publication, the London's reviewer had 
this to say about it, “Mr Bowring’s fehcity in the difficult art of 
translating poetry is well known to all lovers of it Together with 
an almost marvellous knowledge of the dialects of Europe, he 
possesses a ready tact in seizing the tone and character of his 
subject. His poetical sympathies are so warm and prompt that 
it would be impossible to place hun in the nudst of any class of 
ideas or feelings where he would not almost instantaneously adapt 
himself to the hue and colour of the imaginative circumstances 
about him. His command over the stubborn matenals of his 
own language is very considerable, which more especially qualifies 
him for the task he has voluntarily chosen of throwing his trans- 
lations into the measures of the original Of the fidehty of his 
Servian versions we are wholly unable to judge, internal evidence 
would lead us to suppose it was close ’’ ” 

Bowring had the distinction of being the only man of his time 
in Britam to translate Russian poetry, in Serbian he had no such 
distinction. Scott’s interest m the ^rbian ballad, a by-product 
of his Goethe studies, was of some years’ standing and he too 
dabbled at translating bits of it from the German version Now, 
moreover, just as Bowring’s Serbian anthology was issuing from 
the press, other translations of Serbian poetry were appearing m 
the Quarterly Review ** which even the highly pro-Bownng London 
Magaeine had to admit would, because ol their ^’poetic embellish- 

>• Op cK., XVII, Apr 1827, p 669 

n ‘TrMUlatloni from tin Borrian Mlnitroliqr”, op tU , XXXV, pp 66-60 
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ment and some adaptation” be more likely to “attract the atten- 
tion of the mere English reader” “ 

A distinction of a different kind Bowring still could claim; 
he alone could make his readers feel that the poet whose verses 
he translated was his close friend As Jared Sparks put it m the 
North Amencan Remew (October, 1827), “With the minstrels of 
Russia, Poland, Servia and other countries he is apparently as 
much at ease as if they had been his intimates from infancy under 
his natne skies, and he enters with readiness mto their local as- 
sociations, feelings and attachments, looking out upon the broad 
compass of nature, tracing its varied forms, and recognising the 
manners and social habits of different nations and ages, with a fa- 
miharity that would seem to betray an intimate companionship ” “ 
Bowrmg gave his readers this impression partly by such warm, 
personal dedicatory verses as those to Karajich which introduced 
his Serbian anthology 

My fnend ' it w thou, it is thou 

Who liast ushered these gems into day, 

’Tib my pride and my privilege now 
To honour — I fain would repay 
Thy toils, and would bind round thy brow 
The laurels that glow o’er thy lay 

and which end with the lines 

Thy tenement is but of clay. 

Thou art frailer than most of us be 
Yet a sunshine has lighted thy way. 

Whose effluence is sunsbme to me — 

And ’tis sweet o’er thy Servia to stray. 

And to listen, pale minstrel, to thee 

As the Loruion Magazine put it 

Through the whole of Mr Bownng’s writing this warm and generous 
sympathy with foreign and distant mdivtduals, whose he to him is solely 
that of kindred labours, is highly characteristic The same facile and 
generous sympathy, not only with persons but with their feelings, their 
habits and their language, renders Mr Bownng not only one of thieilnost 
amiable of men but one of the ablest and readiest transfusera of the 
spirit of national poetry *• 

** London Magatme, op ett ,p S74 
* North Ammean Rmew, XXV, pi S5S 
“ London Maganne, XVII, April 1827, pp 5S2-fi88 
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A saltier critic, not taken in by Mr. Bowring’s charm of manner 
and his talent for friendship, found something c]o3ang in all this 
warmth and intimacy and adaptability To all such men as 
Bowring he addressed a fable which began, 

Writers, to you my tale's addressed, 

Who with most fertile pens are blest, 

Yet gifted with but small diseretion. 

Would feast the public to repletion. 

Force down their throats book after book, 

Cramming them till they fairly choke; 

And of your prose, or verse to tuneful. 

Insist on giving us another spoonful 

This reaction came, however, only with the advent of Fraser's 
Magazine and long after Bowrmg had passed his zenith as a 
translator 

The only important journal besides the London Magazine to 
notice the Serbian volume promptly was London’s most aggressive 
literary magazine, Colburn’s New Monthly Like the London, it 
was of the Liberal faith and friendly to Bowring The reviewer on 
this occasion took exception rather strongly to Bownng’s guiding 
principle as a translator of verse, his faithful adherence to the 
measure of the verse It would have been better, he believed, to 
use the English ballad measure, with its pecuhar rhyme and its 
charm for the English ear, than to have left the verses in the 
characteristically Serbian, unrhymed state Certain terms which 
Bowrmg’s fidelity to the letter caused him to use were also objec- 
tionable to this reviewer — Ins use, for example, of the adjective 
dexter to describe a bird’s wing “With the exception, however, 
of a few trivial mistakes of a similar kind . we can scarcely 
speak too highly of the general merits of the specimens before us. 
Many of them lay claim to real poetry and passion — to bursts of 
simple and heartfelt pathos, like unpremeditated and improvised 
effusions, and notwithstanding the difficulties imposed by Mr 
Bownng’s system of perfect fidelity, they are often as beautifully 
as they are faithfully rendered ’’ ** 

On the whole, the Serbian translations, though never copied in 
textbooks to the extent the RusHian Specimens were copied and 
never reprinted as some of the Russian poems were, received more 
widespread approval and more sincere admiration than Bownng’s 

*' "Rwaian Fabulute with Spemmena' , Frwtn’*, XIX, Feb 1880, p 168 

*• New MotUhlif, XXI, June 1, 1887, p 234 
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other collections. This was due in the first place to the exotic 
nature of the songs themselves and secondly to the inherent merit 
of Bowring’s rendition of the poems. Here, as Jared Sparks said, 
he did make the verses “hve and breathe” with all their "orifipnal 
force and peculiarity” ** The fire Bowni^ caught from Goethe’s 
enthusiasm for Serbian folk verse and from Talvj’s splendid 
German translations he was often successful m transmitting to the 
English reader Prosper M4rim4e’8 hoaxing in La Outla at- 
tracted popular attention to Serbian verse just about the time 
Bowring published his volume and the publicity which attended 
the reception of this astonishing work contributed m no small 
degree to the success of Bownng’s little Sermon Popular Poetry 

V 

While he was puttmg the finishing touches on the Serbian 
anthology Bowring was wondering what to do with the Polish 
Finally, in despair of help from Brodzifiski and tired of having it 
around unfinished, he pieced it together himself For introduc- 
tory material he drew heavily on Ss 3 mna’s Letters, on Safarik’s 
OeschtcfUe der alawischen Sprache and on Bandtkie’s introduction to 
the dictionary supplied by Szyrma The string of names which 
accounts for much of the book’s Introduction Bowrmg got from a 
work on Pohsh prosody and from Bentkowski’s Htatona hteratury 
poUkiej (1814). Bowring was under no illusion himself as to the 
volume’s adequacy, he regretted having to send it to press in so 
unpolished a state, but without a working partner he was helpless. 
At least he refrained from dedicating it to the Tsar, as Szyrma, a 
smcere admirer of Alexander, urged him to do, had he done this, 
it is to be wondered whether the Tsar would again have rewarded 
him with *‘an amethyst ring surrounded with diamonds”" as 
he did in 1821 on the publication of the Russian Specimens 

Again the London Magatine's reviewer hailed Bownng’s 
work Praising his “activity” and the “umversality” of his genius, 
he found the Speafnens of the Polish Poets both “cunoiis and 
interesting” but “by no means so pleasing to the mere lover of 
poetry as many of Dr. Bowrmg’s former publications”.** Their 

** North Ammcan XXV, p 355 
TadeuBB Nowacqn&Bki, 0 prwia* t harmony pdthugo, Wazsa'Wi 1781 

^ Bowling boaHtB of this ring on p 123 of hiB AuUjhiograj^v^ Memtnr, pubUshfid in 
1877 by bis son Lewin B Bowring 

The London Magamno was the only in^xirtant London joumal to take iq;>eo£al 
notioe of the Polish volume It did this m an artide caQed ‘Vowring's Polish P6ets"» 
XIX» Oct. 1327, pp 259-271 This partlouiar quotation oooun on p 260 
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insipidity he attributed to Poland's "intimate connection with the 
rest of Europe”, a connection which made them seem imitative. 
He hked the Lithuanian selections best, calhng these the freshest 
and most original. Altogether this reviewer made it plain that 
he found the Polish verses "pleasing and graceful compositions” 
but “by no means either so wild or so beautiful as the specimens 
Mr. Bowring has given us either of the Servian or Rustian”." 

In Boston, W B. 0. Peabody, the North Amertean’a reviewer, 
found the Polish verses not "national” in the hght of the strikingly 
"Serbian” character of the verses in the previous volume Ten 
years later the Polish critic Stanisiaw Kozmian said virtually the 
same thing as the London reviewer, when he called the Polish 
verses as Bowring rendered them “somewhat spiritless”.*^ It 
IS interesting to note that the poem Peabody liked best when he 
reviewed the Polish Specimens was Brodzihski’s charming pastoral 
"Wieslaw” and that this was one of the very few in the book which 
Ko£mian felt showed "hre and inspiration” on the translator’s 
part 

Bowring always held it against Brodaihski that he had dis* 
appointed him and he never let an opportumty pass to contrast 
his indiiference with the diligence of other collaborators Szyrma, 
however, Bowring remembered with gratitude, as he did every 
faithful worker He sent him a copy of the Polish Spenmens, 
urged him to contribute to the Foreign Quarterly Review, and 
considered him his friend always. 

VI 

In the prospectus that accompanied Bownng’s Specimens of the 
Polish Poets when it appeared in the middle of 1827 was "an 
apology for some delay in the appearance of a history of Bohemian 
Literature in throe volumes with translations and specimens”** 
Bowring had been thinking of compiling such a work for a long 
time, at least since Safarik suggested to him late m 1826 that he 
investigate Bohemian and Dalmatian poetry and offered to send 
him specimens. 

Not many months later, in January of the next year, Bownng 
set to woric in earnest on a Csech volume. His first step was to 

OK, XXVI, Jw 1898, p 157 

** “Ltmtim of the XIXth Gentuty. Polend”, AOmeum, No 561, July 28, 1828, 
p 588 

■ Limim Jtfagofine, XIX, p 250 
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send for books and the person he chose as agent and advisor in this 
matter was the Slovene scholar and librarian in Vienna, Yemey 
Kopitar, Bownng’s order the latter quickly transmitted to the 
venerable Czech scholar Joseph Dobrovsky in Prague with whom 
at that time he was carrying on a vigorous scholarly correspond- 
ence Recommending Bownng as a “famous banker” *• and a 
person “about whom the newspapers often speak”, Kopitar 
urged Dobrovsky, as the only non-partisan scholar m the Empire, 
to assume the task of selecting the books Dobrovsk^ promptly 
sent a consignment of books and to tlus Kopitar himself added 
others, like Hanka’s Siarobyla Skldddvte (1817-1824, 4 volumes), 
available m Vienna Among these was a c<^y of Joseph Jung- 
mann's monumental Hutone literatury ce8ke‘(l825) which the 
author himself signed with his own hand and dedicated to “Lord 
Bowring”, a ridiculous thing to do, Kopitar thought, but a piece of 
nonsense that liad to stand Late in May Kopitar finally got the 
package off through Bowring’s V'^ienna agents who had been 
instructed to pay for the books in full 

Meanwhile, early the same spring (1827) the Bohemian folk- 
lorist FrantiSek Celakovsk^, havmg heard, presumably through 
Dobrovsky, what Bownng intended to do, addressed lumself to 
tiic latter with an offer of lielp Bownng was delighted to estab- 
lish partnership again with one who sounded from his letter like a 
good worker His pleasure was quickly translated into action 
when, at very first wntirig, on April 3rd, he proposed to Celakovsk^ 
that they bring out a joint work. This, Bownng proposed, 
should consist of a history of Bohemian literature, together with 
two or three hundred specimens done mto English verse. The 
specific task assigned Celakovsk^ was to provide material from 
which Bownng could form a “correct estimate of the origin, 
progress and present state, and general character of the popular 
poetry of Bohemia”. 

In the course of the next three months Celakovsk^ provided 
Bownng with one installment after another of Bohemhm folk 
poetry paraphrased in German, while Bownng on his part frorked 
diligently turning these rough fragments into English verse. 
“The ardent, generous and intelligent” Celakovsk^, as he called 
him, was so satisfactory a collaborator that Bownng needed no 

^ Bruifwech^l tufuehen Dobnmk^ und KapUar, Imponal Academy Reporta, St 
Peternburg, 1885, pp 594-506 

" BrKfweduel, p 601 . 
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other in a working capacity , he did yearn, however, for an important 
name or two which he could mention as sharing the partnership 
and to this end invited the much discussed V4clav Hanka himself 
to give a few suggestions of a general character. 

By that autumn (1827) Celakovsk^, impatient for tangible 
results, began to urge Bowrmg to publish the work they had so 
boldly announced Just as the verses were all m readmess except 
for the “final polish publication had to be postponed indefimtely 
as Bowring’s plans changed and he had to leave London for Heidel- 
berg. Tins unexpected excursion marked the beginmng of a 
period of readjustment m Bowrmg’s life The great schism of 
1828 in Benthamite ranks already threatened and the complete 
reorganization of the Westminster’s management was daily becom- 
1 ng more inevitable. Eventually Bowrmg mduced Colonel Thomas 
Perronet Thompson to buy the Review and to hire him as editor, 
but months of uncertainty, to say nothing of hard feehngs, inter- 
vened before the matter was settled and the attendant bitterness 
composed At the same time Bownng’s pnvate affairs were 
nowhere nearly so prosperous as formerly, he had spent more 
time on a pleasant avocation than, as a busmess man, he could 
afford to spend. 

As Bowrmg left London for Heidelberg m October, he wrote 
Celakovsk^ that he hoped to visit him personally m Prague and 
go over the biographic sketches for the anthology with him But 
in the end the visit to Bohemia had to be abandoned and Oelakov- 
sk;(' had to send the biographies by mail. 

So far Bowrmg had published nothing on Bohemian literature 
He now sent up, as he wrote Celakovsk^, a “parachute” to piecede 
his “balloon”. The parachute took the form of an article on 
“Bohemian Literature” in the February, 1828, Foreign Quarterly 
Remev), the journal established m the previous summer by the 
publishing house of Treuttel and Wurtz. 

“A batch of essays, each headed by the name of some foreign 
publication, was brought out quarterly: — ^this was all”, lamented 
Robert Pearse Gilhes m describing this Review, which turned out 
so differently from what he had Earned when he conceived it 
The “foreign pubhcatioii” the name of which stood at the head 
of Bownng's article was Jungraann’s Histone hteratury 6esk6, but 
Jungmann’s work was only a springboard foi a review in the best 
Bowrmg manner. In it was little of Jungmaim, a good deal of 
Safank distilled from his Qeschichte, a large measure of opimon 
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denved from Celakovsk^ and a considerable mterlarding at ma- 
terial taken from or suggested by Anton Muller’s article on Bo- 
hemian folk poetry in the August (1827) number of the Afonat- 
8chnft published by the Bohemian Museum in Prague under the 
editorship of FrantiSek Palacky. 

Bownng’s ostensible review of Jungmann seems harmless 
enough a hundred years later, but it got him into hot water on two 
counts. It involved him, m the first place, m the controversy 
over the manuscripts “discovered” by the man who was in 1828 
librarian of the Bohemian National Museum in Prague, Vdclav 
Hanka, and it caused lum in the second place to lun afoul of all 
the Slavonic scholars in the Austrian Empire who were trying to 
advance the Slav cause by working in harmony with Vienna 
rather than in defiance of her At the head of these stood Kopitar, 
splendidly ensconced in the Imperial Labrary in Vienna. 

On September 16th, 1817, VAclav Hanka had “discovered” 
sixteen pieces of what seemed to be Xlllth century Bohemian 
poetry, eight verses of which were epic in spirit, the rest love songs. 
Calling these, from the place of their discovery, the Quern's Court 
Manusenpt {KrdlovMvorsk^ Rukopts), Hanka published them in 
1818 in the original old Czech and the next year brought out a 
German version of them with the help of his fnend VAclav Alois 
Svoboda. 

Some time in 1819 two more Bohemian poems alleged to be of 
still more ancient vintage than the Queen's Court verses were sent 
to Burgrave Franz Kolowrat for the Bohemian Museum These 
two, “The AssembUes” (Sn5my) and “Libu^’s Verdict ” (Libufim 
Soud), called collectively the Oreen MoutOain Manusenpt (Zeleno- 
horsk'd Rukopts), were published a year or so later m the new 
Warsaw journal Prawda Ruska. In 1822 they were repnnted by 
the brothers Jungmann m their new periodical Krok. 

When the Queen’s Court Manusenpt appeared it caused a 
stir in Slavonic circles and there was more or less general agreement 
that here was indeed a splendid find When the second group of 
verses was published divided opmion greeted it. Jose^ Dob- 
rovsk^, the most respected Slavomc sclxdar m the Empire, pro- 
nounced them the ingemous work of an impostor and m this 
opinion he was heartily seconded by Kopitar. Opposed to this 
school was a group that held the manuscripts to be genuine, with 
the very VAclav Hanka whom Kopitar accused of having been the 
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actual “scripturae felix imitator” at its head In this camp 
stood not only Bowring’s collaborator and fnend Celakovsk^ but 
Jungmann and ^afank and Palack^ as well. 

Matters stood thus when Bownng rode onto the field. He 
would have done better, Dobrovsk;^ hinted, to confine himself to 
money matters than to enter the philological lists Not Bowring. 
He did in his article for the Foreign Qtuirterly Betnew exactly what 
he told Celakovsk^ he would do, he gave both sides. He had 
early been advised by Safarik that the “best of Bohemian verse” 
was to be found in Hanka’s collection and in this opinion had been 
reinforced by Celakovsk^ Dobrovsk^, on the other hand, had 
called them the work of an impostor Taking a stand of his own 
on middle ground, Bownng drew attention to the fact that Bobrov- 
sky had indeed called the verses spunous but that “a contrary 
doctrine” was, however, “held by Hanka, Celakovsk;^, and other 
authorities” 

It was high summer and Dobrovsk5r was at Chudenitz when 
he saw Bowring’s article So this was what the Enghshman had 
made out of that package of books they had sent him, he wrote 
Kopitar He had not only dared throw suspicion on the scholarly 
judgment of himself, Joseph Bobrovsky, but, worse than that, 
had set up Hanka and Celakovsk^ as “authonties” of the same 
stature as himself’ " 

Bismissing the review as Bownng’s “Bandy-Artikel”,^* Kopitar 
charged into battle He was hurt and angered for his beloved 
master’s sake and he lost no time in telling Bowring exactly the 
impression his article had made. “You have insulted the Abbot 
Bobrovsk^”, he wrote, “the Abbot who is a venerable sage, the 
greatest savant and cntic of literature and history not only of the 
Slavs but of all Austria, and against him you cite two 'blanc-becs' 
like C and H, pupils of his, men entirely without authority among 
scholars in general ” 

Bobrovsky first, then Kopitar in his turn, were both much more 
than angered by Bowring’s article, they were seriously disturbed 
by its implications. Bowring’s repeated allusions to the anti- 
Slav activities of the Vienna police and of the Imperial Govern- 
ment itself made both uneasy. Bobrovsky saw at once the danger 

" Sruf/iveefuel, p 597 

■* Bmfutektel, p 617 

^ feretgn Quarterns Btvieui, II, p 149 
Bnsftvtdml, pp 616-617 

" Brufweehtel, p 619 
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in Bownng’s “invectives against the Austrian government” * as 
he called them, while Kopitar charged Bowring straight out with 
perpetrating untruths. He denounced him for pamting “our 
police like the Spanish Inquisition” by declaring t^t “The very 
names of Bohemia and Bohemians it is the policy of the govern- 
ment of Bohemia to banish” and other similar statemmits.^* 
To Bowring’s observation, provoked by Kolldr’s “Daughter of 
Slava”, that “We liave lieen somewhat surprised that language so 
free and sentiments so lofty should have been allowed to circulate 
m Bohemia” Kopitar protested that Kidldr’s enemies would 
certainly use Bowring’s words to prove Kolldr’s designs criminal, 
especially Bownng’s sly comment that the “dangerous nature” 
of KollAr’s thoughts must have been hidden from the censor by the 
poem’s allegorical trappings All Bowring could do to repair the 
damage he had done, Kopitar warned, was to refrain, at least, 
from repeating such words in the final Anthology 

Celakovsk^ was no less anxious over the article’s possible effect 
on KoMr’s fortunes than Kopitar He liked the review on thf^ 
whole but this aspect of it worried him, how would Vienna takest? 
To his worried query about this regrettable consequence of a well- 
intentioned article. Bowring rephed that he was confident no harm 
would come of it, since all who read the article would undoubtedly 
be lenient in their judgment of it “We say many things without 
weighing them,” he wrote Celakovric^^, “because nobody calls us to 
account for what we say But we must not be judged harshly, 
for we mean well We desire, I hope, so to see you all as happy and 
as free as may be, at least as free as would add to your happmess, 
and we have to tune our harps to English feelings and take a 
somewhat advanced stand in the political contest ” 

Kopitar later toned down his rebukes to Bowrmg but he never 
departed from the position he took originally that Bownng should 
realize the harm he could do the Slavomc cause “by heaping 
charges of injustice on Vienna”. In the manuscript controversy it 
was Bowring who did not depart from the position he had first 
taken ; his final word in the Chetktan Anihoiogy was, “Betweqp such 
authorities I dare not attempt to decide.” ** 

In 1829, when Bownng would normally have published the 

*• Bn^umAta, p 616 

** Fomgn QuarteHy Rwtev), II, p 147 

^ Fomgn Quarterly Rmew, 11, p 167* 

^ Cheakuin AiUhotogy^ p 9 
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Anthology in the projected three>volume form, the firm in which 
he was a partner failed, and he was obliged to seek a post m the 
government service He had, therefore, to keep putting Celakov- 
sk;^ off from month to month, finally from year to year, urging him 
at length that if he wished to see the Anthology pubhshed he would 
have to secure at least a hundred subscribers m advance, smce he 
himself, the father of seven children, was m no position to risk a 
loss and since the temper of the times was now one of mdifference 
to everything except politics. 

To keep alive popular interest in Bohemian poetry while the 
book was hanging fire, Bowring sent up a second parachute with 
his review of Hanka’s spectacular discoveries in Ancient Bohemian 
Ballads”, published in the Weatmtnaier Review for April, 1830 
In the late twenties Bownng’s work had taken him to Holland and 
in 1820 he had been awarded an honorary doctorate in languages by 
the University of Gromngen Subsequently he was sent on a 
mission to Paris and lus research in that city kept him for months 
extremely busy In the middle of 1831, however, when Celakov- 
sk;^ finally came across with forty subscribers to the Anthology, 
sixty less than stipulated, Bownng took time to put the book 
through the press on the strength of this guarantee. Thus, in a 
manner totally different from that foreseen in 1827 when it was 
undertaken, the fourth and final Slavic Anthology saw the light 
of day. It appeared in the year of the great Reform Bill, a modest 
volume just a third as large as first proposed, with a warm dedica> 
tion to the one who had made it possible, FrantiSek Celakovsk^ 

The only important periodical toreview the Chetkian ArUhology 
specifically was the weekly Athemeum, a journal of strong Liberal 
tendencies, friendly on the whole to Bownng. By this time Bow- 
ring had published translations from Russian, Batavian, Spanish, 
Serbian, Polish, Dutch and Magyar, tongues so numerous and 
unfamiliar, not to say amusing, to the average English reader that 
a new volume, and that a “Cheskian”, was an event not unlikely 
to provoke a wondering ‘‘What next?” In this vem wrote the 
AUiemeum on the Slst of March. 

Wo he under personal obligation to Mr Bowring — we beg his pardon 
—he is a Doctor, if not of Laws, at least of Languages We knew lum — 
or rather he knew us — in infancy, when he hod the kindness to translate 
our little wonts from the Babylonian into die mother-tongue In our 
school days he volunteered to do our exercises in French, Latin and Italian, 
and was our proxy, we remember, in learning Greek and Hdirew. . . 
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These are private obligations, but Mr Bownng has added to our 
national debt to him by pubhcation of the Cheshian Anthology. The 
poets of Britain must rejoice to find that they have such a band of 
Bohemian Brothers as sing in this httlc volume . Poems done into 
English generally dnnk dreadfully like the homemade wines — they may 
be named after the Spanish or the Rhenish — but they smack of nothing 
but domestic euriant and gooseberry This is not the case with Mr 
Bownng He iinpoi ts or smuggles over the genuine spirit of his author — 
Spanish or Polish, Russian or Magyar etc 

We i^ould fain quote a few of the early lyrics and some beautiful 
sonnets from Kollar, but want of room forbids, and besides, we can 
safely advise the lover of poetry to extract the whole volume from 
Hunter ” 


VI 

The Athenseum was by no means the only, nor even the first, 
London journal to find Bowrmg’a fecundity and ubiquity as a 
translator amusing It was Fraser's Magazine that started the 
vogue of poking fun at the good Doctor and even made it “the 
tiling” to do so As a matter of fact it would not liave taken the 
eight assorted volumes of poetry that had appeared by 1830 to 
set Fraser's off if this tumultous journal had existed when the 
very first of them, the Russian, appeared in 1821, Bownng would 
undoubtedly have been summoned then and there to one of Nol 
Yorke’b fictitious levees for de-frockmg As it was, the Fraserians 
waited only until their second meeting, in March 1830, to loose 
their barbs Teasing a Benthamite was such good fun that 
Maginn and his fellow-wits were loath to let their victim go until 
they had given him a good trouncing and stnpped him of what 
they called his garb of pretense To prolong the sport and to give 
their jeers a pontifical air not unhke Bowring’s own, the Fraserians 
fabricated a reviewer, a polyglot more accomphshed even than 
Bowring, to deal with the Doctor’s verses.. This fellow, whom 
they called by the absurd name of Quaffypunchovicz, they turned 
loose on poor Bownng* “ 

Less m Frasenan raillery than in pure fun was the Metropoli- 
tan's critique of Dr. Bowring in the Fable of the Dog that Talked.** 

»Op eU, No 281, p 208 

** Fra9er\ 1, Mar 1880, pp 155-177, May, 1880, pp 438-442, June 1830, pp 

mi-m 

“Dincovery of a Ne^ language by Dr Bowring", by Mark Marvel, MttrapolUan 
MagaaetWf VI, Feb 1883, pp 148-1^ The Dog-Eib Indians were in the news at this 
time, thanks to the publication in 1828 of the Seamd NarraHve of the Franklin IV>lar 
Exp^itlon which mentions them extensively 
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“On s drizzly, damp November mght” the author of the fable 
was “startled out of his preoccupation” as he was returning home 
through a heavy London fog by the pitiful moan of a dog Shocked 
by the poor creature’s pinched look, he did what he could to 
relieve its hunger by feeding it bits of gingerbread that he found 
m his pocket Suddenly, in a moment of the dog’s “suspended 
mastication”, the author detected something that startled him 
the noises the poor thing emitted “wore the semblance of articulate, 
syllabic sound”! Here Dr Bownng entered — ^for he alone of all 
the author’s acquaintance was competent to communicate with 
this “singular quadruped” Fortunately Dr Bownng was in the 
neighborhood Tying the dog to a post, the author routed out 
the learned Doctor and led Imn back to the Dog. In no time at 
all Dog and Doctor were engaged in animated conversation' 
Dr Bowring had placed the dialect, obscure though it was, spoken 
by the unhappy creature it was a “modification of the dialect 
spoken by the Dog-nbbed Indiam of North Amenca”' The 
upshot of the encounter was, of course, that Dr Bownng undei- 
took “a volume on the language and poetry of dogs and its affinity 
with that of the Dog-nbbed /ndtoras”' 

The most friendly gibe at Bowrmg’s polyglottism was a doggerel 
by his colleague in the Liberal movement, Thomas Hood 

To Bownng' man of many tongues, 

(All over tongues, like rumour) 

This tnbutory verse belongs. 

To paint his learned humour, 

All kinds of gab he knows, I aas, 

From Latin down to Scottish — 

As fluent as a parrot is, 

But far more Polly-glottish 

No grammar too abstruse he meets. 

However dark and verby. 

He gossips Greek about the streets, 

And sometimes Russ — in urhe 
Strange tongues — whate’er you do them call. 

In short the man is able 
To tell you what’s o’clock in all 
The dialects of Babel 

Take him on ‘Change — m Portuguese, 

The Moorish and the Spanish, 

Polish, Hungarian, Tyrolese, 

The Swedish or the Danish, 
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Try him with these and fifty such, 

His skill will ne’er diminish, 

Although you should b^m m Dutch, 

And end (like me) in Finmsh ** 

Bownng received, however, his share of serious att^tion and 
honest appraisal even after he had pubhshed so numerous a stnng 
of anthologies as to make even his most partisan supporter suspect 
him of what Fraser's called “nioeteenth-centur}uamg us, with this 
same knack of translating from all the tongUM of Babel”."* Fraser's 
itself, for all its raillery, had to admit that “In the province of song 
and ballad translation probably few men have deserved better 
than Dr Bownng; not on account of any supreme manifestation 
of talent in the individual, but simply on the score of industry ” ** 
In 1831 the Edinburgh Review, having weighed the merits of all 
Bowring's translations as a whole, came to this conclusion about 
the many'tongued Doctor' 

Hi 8 varied and almost Mithridatic acquaintance with the languagesof 
modem Europe, exUmding oven to their Im classical or almost forgotten 
dialects, and that liberal spirit in literature, which so extensive a field 
of enquiry is sure to produce, seemed pecubarly to mark him out as one 
fitted to transfer to his country those strains which had conferred celebnty 
on their authors in their own , or which, though their origin and authorship 
are lost in the darkness of antiquity, had long cheered the peasant in his 
sledge amidst the frozen snow, or lieen associated with the jollity of the 
harvest and the vintage, or the mote tranqml mirth of the firende ** 

The two contemporaries moat competent to pass on Bowring’s 
merit as a translator and on the value of his contribution in the 
field of Slavonics were both across the Atlantic in New England. 
The two were Talvj, now Mrs. Edward Robinson, and the poet 
James Gates Percival, the former a resident of Boston, the latter 
one of New Haven’s “characters”. Talvj appreciated Bowring’s 
pioneenng, his translations and surveys were m every case the 
only ones in English to which she could refer her readers when she 
herself undertook in America a pioneer ventme not unlike that 
Bownng had begun in England more than a decade earlier. |n the 
editorial work on which he was engaged in the late 1820’8 P^cival 
drew heavily on the Introductions to Bownng’s volumes and in the 

^ I«win B Bowrtng, Aviahographed RecoUteHofu, Ixmdon, 1877, pp 08-64 

•> Fntn'e, 1, May 1880, p 483 

H/rfrm, Mar 1880, P 188 

MOp eU.Jan 1881. pp 888-888 
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early 1830’s, moreover, when he began to translate from the 
Slavonic tongues himself, he followed Bowring’s guidance almost 
slavishly. Percival did, however, what Bownng never did, he 
freed himself quickly from the German mtermediary tongue and 
mastered Russian and Serbian, Polish and Csech sufficiently 
for translation from these languages directly In the end, there- 
fore, Percival turned on his first guide and rebuked him for his 
superficiality ^ 

Another contemporary who, being somethmg of a linguist 
himself, had a good deal to say about Bownng as a translator was 
the American John Neal In the Kmckerbodcer Magazine (New 
York) for November, 1883, Neal wrote,** 

As a translator we think rather highly of Dr Bownng. His method is 
peculiar and the results happy, thou|^ we are inclined to believe his 
translations of gicat authors mere paraphrases and unfaithful in what 
should be the predominating features of such labors The music is 
preserved and the thoughts, when those thoughts are on a level with the 
translator’s imagination But beyond this they are of necessity feeble 
and false, and as we can easily measure the height and depth, yea, the 
length and the breadth of Dr John Bownng’s ima^nation by his original 
pieces, we may be sure that the burning passion, the overpowermg pathos 
and the terrible sublimity of the great northern bards are not and cannot 
be rendered by him 

Neal did not like Bowring at all, yet he was obliged to admit 
Bownng’s enormous reputation, "not only at home, but here 
Cm America] and throughout the whole of northern and a part of 
southern Europe, now as a cntic and reviewer and now as the 
author of much beautiful and simple poetry, here as a bnguist 
hardly inferior to Sir William Jones himself and there as the only 
‘faithful and free’ translator of many an unknown language, with 
all its treasures and glories. . . .”** 

Such a reputation Bowring had, undeniably, both on the conti- 
nent and at home, as well as m America Few of Bownng’s 
admirers realised, even William J. Linton who called his transla- 
tions “too facile’’,*^ that everything he versified in English had 
come into being, as Shaw pointed out, by being distilled through 

dee kttenB and unimbluhed writlngB of James Gates Femvat, Yale Univefsity 
Library^ Now Haven, Conn 

* ^'Portraits of Distinguished Contemporanes Dr Bownng", op cU , II, Nov 
1888, p 866 Neat wrote this in a peeudo-Frasenan manner 

"Fdm,p.m 

WIZUwn James Unton, Mmorm, London, 1$95, p 160 
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the “alembic of an intermediary tongue” Nor would most of 
Bowring’e readers — Carlyle and Thackeray and the other Fraser- 
ians excepted — have found any fault with the method, had they 
known it Bowring’s generation did not take the hterature oi 
the Slavs very seriously Even German was only beginning to be 
treated as a subject for earnest study, leadmg the procession in 
winch later the Slavonic tongues were to march. Bowring was the 
sort of interpreter of the Slavs his generation could understand. 
His very grandiosity was a recommendation, his Schiodrmerei 
attractive 

The final judgment of Bownng’s contemporaries upon him as 
a translator of Slavonic verse is well summarized m the Edxviburgh 
Review's opinion, delivered at the time of reviewing all his Slavonic 
volumes except the Cheskian 

The translator is to poetry what the adventurous merchant is to 
commerce He circulates the produce of thought, vanes our intellectual 
banquets, teaches us that some accession to our store may be denved 
from those (juarters whuh we had regarded as the most stenle and un- 
piomising, and thus adds another link to the cham of social and kindly 
feeling which should bind man to his fellows In this commerce of 
mind few have labored more assiduously than Dr Bownng ** 

Linton said there was about him “a little of the Girondist, of 
the pedagogue”, but that “he was a good citizen and a man to be 
respected” He was exactly that and an enterprising indefatig- 
able peddler besides 

Chromdogtcal Ijist of H tm Slavontc Poetry by John Bownng himeelf tn Bniuk 

Pfnodicals ditnng the yeare 

1 ‘TdhticH and Literature of Russia”, Westminster Reptew^ I, pp 80-101, Jan 1824 

2 "Specimen of Popular Poetry from the Old-Sclavonio-PoUsh EMalect spoken in the 

Province of \ olhynia” [PAc Three Fountains'], Ijondon Magastne, IX, pp 132- 
133, Feb 1824 

3 “From the Polish of Zimorowics” [/ saw thee from my casement high], London 

Magastne, IX, p 188, Feb 1824 

4 "J A Knlov's Russian Fables”, Westminster Renew, IV, pp 176-178, July 1825 

5 “Popular Poetry of the Servians”, Westminster Renew, VI, pp ^-39, Jujy 1826 

6 “Bohemian Literature”, Foreign Quarterly Renew, II, pp 145-174, Feb 1828 

7 “lUvnan Poems”, Westminster Renew, X, pp 71-81, Jan 1829 by 

Bowring] 

8 “The Present State of Literature in Poland”, Foreign Quarterly Renew, V, pp 699- 

704, Feb 1630 

0 “Ancient Bohemian Ballads”, Westminster Renew, XII, pp 304-821, AjnlL 1830 

“ Sec article cited in Note 2, p 282 
nt , Jan 1831, p 322 
** Linton, Op at ,p 160 
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Cftn^iolopjoai IaH cf cmUttmng mitcal eommenl on John Bownn^ a« a irantkUfr 

of SZowmtc Po^ry, t8Bt‘~lS46 

L **IUiBeian Poetry*’, London Magannct FlI, pp 316-321, March 1821 fA review of 
Vol 1 of Spisemeno qf ihe Riurnan Pocto] 

2 ^'Servian Fo^ar Poetry”, LoTudon Magannet XVII, pp 567-583, April 1827 
tA review of Bowling's Semen Popular PoeOy] 

3. "Servian Popular Poetry”, New MofUhly Mogonne, XXI, pp 232-234, June 1827 
[A review of Bownng*B Servtan Popular Pf/etryJ 
4 ^^Bowrlng’s Polish Poets”, London Magamne, JQX, pp 252-271, Oct 1827 [,A 

review of Bowling’s Speemena of ihe Pohah Poeta2 
6 '^Servian Popular Poetry”, North Ammcan Review^ XXV, pp 352-366, Oct 1827 
[A review, by Jared Sparks, of Bowrmg’s Serbian volume] 

6 “Russian Literature”, Foreign Quarterly RevteWf I, pp 525^20, Nov 1827 [A 

review, by J G Cochrane and Victor Smirnov, of Bownng’s translation of 
Zhukovsky's “Svetlana”] 

7 “Specimena of the Polish Poets”, North Amenean Renew, XXVI, pp 146-157, Jan 

1828 [A review, by W B O Peabody, of Bownng's Polish volume] 

8 Indirect References m 

“Poetry of the Magyars”, Fraser’s Magatifw, I, pp* 155-177, Mar 1830 
“The Magyars vs Dr Bownng”, Fraser’s, I, pp 433-442, May 1830 
“Kiefaludy’s Meeting of the Similes”, Froirr’s, 1, pp 601-604, June 1830 

9 “Dr Bowring’s Poetical Translations”, JSfdinftur^ Renew, LII, pp 322-337, Jan 

1831 [A review of all these except the Polish volume] 

10 Review by W H Leeds of Batiushkov’s Opyto v’ Stikhakh t Prosye, 2 Vols , St P , 

1830, Foreign Quarterly Renew, IX, pp 219-222 CContains comment on 
Bowring’s Russian volume] 

11 Review of Bowring’s Cheekian AtUhology, AthentBum, No 231, p 203, Mar 31, 1832 

12 “Discovery of a New Language by Dr Bownng”, MetropcHUan Maganne, VI, pp 

148-153, Feb 1833 By Murk Marvel 

13 “Portraits of DtsUnguished Contemporanes I Dr Bownng”, Kntckerhttcker Magn* 

Mine, New York, 11, pp 358-368, Nov 1833 By John N^ 

14. “Two Articles on the Annuab”, Fraser’s, X, pp 614-015, Nov 1834 By John 
Churchill 

15 “The Poems of Quafifypunchovics”, Fraser's, XIII, pp 593-599, May 1836 By 

John C7hurchill 

16 “Literature of the XlXth Century Poland”, Athenmum, No 561, July 28, 1838, pp 

532-636 By Stanislas Koimian References to Bownng, p 533 

17 “Fabulists of Rwia”, Fraser’s, XIX, pp 153-163, Feb 1839 Reference to Bowring 

in footnote to pp 159-160 

18 “The Past and Present of Bervla”, Foreign Qmrterly Renew, XXIX, pp 1-31, 

Apnl 1842 [A review of Ranke's Ae aerbieche ReoeHuium and Bownng’s 
5maon Popular Poetry^ 

19 Introduction by Thomas B Shaw to his translation of Atnaldt Bek, Blackwood’s 

Magatine, LII, pp 282-288, March 1843 
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KARL S LASHLBY 
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{Read April 1941, tn Spmpoetum on Reoent Advances tn Psyeholoffy) 

Studies of the nei’vous system and of physiological psy- 
chology have as a common aim the understanding of mental 
processes in terms of the activities of the brain In his Gifford 
lectures, delivered in 1938, Sir Charles Sherrington presents an 
extensive analysis of the relations between events within the 
brain and the phenomena of mind (12). Summmg up the prob- 
lem he says : 

No attributes of ‘energy’ Heein findable in the processes of mind. 
That absence hampers explanation of the tie between cerebial and mental 
Where the brain correlates with mind, no microscopical, no ph 3 rsical, no 
chemical means detect any radical- differences between it and other nerve 
which does not correlate with mind Tn both regions, whether 'mental 
brain’ and [or] ‘non-mental brain*, ehangmg electrical potentials along 
with thermal and chemical actions make a physiological entity held to- 
gether by energy-relations To correlate with that physiological entity, a 
suite of mental experience, a complex of thought, feeling, conation, an ac- 
tivity no doubt, but with what if any relation to electrical potential, heat 
and chemistry For m 3 nm]f, what little I know of the how of the one does 
not, speaking personally, even begin to help me toward the how of the 
other The two fur all I can do remain refractorily apart They seem to 
me disparate, not mutually convertible, untranslatable the one into the 
other (page 312) 

With this statement the greatest living ncuro-physiologist 
despairs of finding a common ground between the sciences of the 
brain and of mind. I am confident, however, that the outlook is 
not so hopeless as Sir Charles believes. In fact he seems to 
have missed a solution of the problem by no more than the 
turning of a page. In the same lectures he has faced the prob- 
lem of the nature of life and has found that life is not a thing 
attached to this or that substance or chemical action, but is 
organized activity, varying in character with complexity of 
structure and ranging without discoverable discontinuity from 


VROoscMiiroa w ths axiuoak pbimbopbical aomm, 
vWh S4, ho. 4, txpn, 1941 
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the nearly crystalline simplicity of the filterable vims to the 
elaborate organization of the mammalian body. He has just 
missed seeing that mind also is not a thing attached to life, a 
unique form of existence, but is a term including an indefinite 
number of complex structures or relations. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of psychologists to 
this problem has been the realization that the characteristics of 
the mental can be stated meaningfully only as a structure or or- 
ganization of elements which are themselves as purely concep- 
tual as is the energy of physics. Such a notion was foreshad- 
owed by the growth of behaviorism (5, 7), but it remained for 
the logical positivists to develop a critique of scientific thinking 
which gives it rigorous formulation (13). When the supposed 
characteristics of the mental are tried in the fire of operational 
definition, the most imposing of them evaporate. Mind, when 
analyzed to its definable constituents, has no discernible proper- 
ties other than organization or integration of processes which 
differ through a range of complexities as wide as the structural 
differences between the virus and the human body. 

The task of understanding how the brain thinks is simplified 
by such an analysis of mind and there are already in^cations 
that the electrical and chemical activities of the brain are or- 
ganized in just those ways which have been thought to charac- 
terize as unique the organization of mind. As a leading student 
of electrophysiology has recently said, “The behavior of brain- 
waves seems more psychological than physiolofpcal”. There is 
no need to seek, as Sherrmgton has done, a fundamental differ- 
ence between “mentkl” and “non-mental” brain, to look for a 
special foim of energy or of chemical action correlating with 
mind, but only to look for correspondences of organization in 
physiological and mental processes. 

In the brief time here I can do no more than indicate some 
of the areas of investigation where physiological and psychologi- 
cal studies are revealing similar complexities among |ihyineal 
and mental events. There is not yet a complete coalescence of 
the neurological and psychological phenomena at any point, but 
there are regions of confluence where the transition from a meta- 
physical to a scientific, experimental approach to tiie proMem of 
mind and body is clearly foreshadowed 
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Studies of the nervous system have advanced most rapidly 
in the analysis of the transmission of nerve impulses and the 
integration of spinal reflexes. Generalization from such studies 
has produced a picture of the nervous system as a great as- 
semblage of reflex connections in which nervous impulses are 
transmitted over limited paths in one direction only from sense 
organ to muscle It is this picture whudi is ^flfficult to har- 
monize with the facts of psychology. 

Recent anatomic and physiologic studies however give a 
quite diflFerent conception of the integrative processes within the 
central gray matter. An advance of prime importance was the 
report by Lorente de No (10) of the intricacy of connections be- 
tween the cells of the hippocampal cortex. Instead of one-way 
transmission over limited paths, his figures show the anatomic 
possibility of diffuse spread of excitation through nervous tissue, 
almost as through a continuous network In addition, return 
circuits make possible a recurrent excitation which will maintain 
activity for various lengths of time and, of course, greatly com- 
plicate the pattern of excitation. The action of such recurrent 
or reverberatory circuits has been demonstrated experimentally 
( 11 ). 

The physical properties of such a system are quite different 
from those of restricted reflex circuits. If the spatial pattern of 
incoming impulses is large in comparison with the umts of 
nervous organization, as is the case, then the cortex will have 
some of the properties of a homogeneous medium for transnus- 
sion of the effects of stimulation. Excitation at a point will 
spread as a wave of nervous impulses traversing the network in 
all directions. Such waves will reinforce or cancel each other 
according to their time relations and the refractory periods of 
the transmitting system With repeated volleys of impulses at 
regular intervals the activity of the cortex will tend to stabilize 
in a repetitive pattern extending throughout the sensory area. 
The analogy with wave transmission on the surface of a liquid 
is fairly close, although any excitation pattern must be greatly 
modified by the inherent characteristics of the reverberatory cir- 
euits. 

Studies of the electrophysiology of the cortex lend some sup- 
port to this inference from structure In a quiescent state the 
nerve cells of large cortical areas fall into synchronona activity 
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which IB detected through their summated action potentials, re- 
corded in the so-called brain-waves of the electroencephalogram. 
This activity appears as successive fluctuations of electrical po- 
tential at frequencies of from 4 to 30 per second, the frequencies 
relatively constant for each part of the cortex and maintaining 
a uniform character over entire cortical areas (2). 

One of the chief stumbling blocks for neurological theory has 
been the fact that whereas the reflex seems determined by cer- 
tain definite nerve cells, psychological functions are largely in- 
dependent of such defimtc structural limitations For example, 
an object seen with one part of the retina is iimnediately recog- 
nized when its image falls on another part, activating an entirely 
different group of nerve cells It may, indeed, be stated as a 
general principle of behavior that psychological functions are of 
such a character that they must be independent of the particu- 
lar nerve cells excited and be determined by the patterns or 
relations between points of excitation (8) 

Much of my own work, based on operative destruction of 
parts of the brain combined with expenmental studies of learn- 
ing, has shown a similar independence of function from the 
structural details of the brain. Thus a differential reaction to 
visual stimuli will survive the operative destruction of any part 
of the brain except the lateral margin of the visual cortex and, in 
addition, any part of this critical area may be destroyed and 
the visual organization will still persist. The individual ele- 
ments of the visual cortex are equivalent for the visual reactions 
Similar results for other functions and other parts of the brain 
have been obtained (9). 

Such an organization can be understood only in terms of a 
reduplication of functional elements The equivalence of parts 
which IS apparent in the growth of crystals or of the early bias* 
tula involves a reduplication of molecular elements or of chromo- 
some mechanisms. The structure of the cerebral cortex seems 
to provide in the same way for a reduplication of functional 
elements. Although little is as yet known of the detail4(|i>f nerv- 
ous integration within the cortex, such a system as I have de- 
scribed implies an interference pattern of propagated impulses 
which may be reduplicated throughout an entire functional area 
and so induce funoticnal effects which are independent of the 
particular structural elements transmitting the pattern. Such 
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a model meets the requhcmuuts imposed by psychological data 
and from it also some of the facts of perceptual orgamzation can 
be predicted. 

Students of the psychology of perception are approaching 
this same problem by liferent methods. Analysis of the ways 
in which the sensory elements are combined in perceptual pat- 
terns reveals that the laws of their combination correspond 
closely to the physical laws of energy distribution For ex- 
ample, the mutual influences between a perceived figure and the 
background on which it occurs are in part comprehensible in 
terms of interphase phenomena at the boundaries between the 
figure and its background. The degree of interaction of sepa- 
rate portions of the visual field varies with their distance of 
separation in ways characteristic of a giadient system (6) 

The development of this subject, which is due largely to Pro- 
fessor Kohler and his associates, represents an important step 
toward a reduction of perceptual organization to physiological 
terms. It is true that these two hues of analysis, neurological 
and psychological, have not yet led to a common description of 
organization The behavior of perceptual elements is for the 
most part best described in terms of the interaction of forces in 
a homogeneous field, in terms of chemical gradients, of potential 
differences oi the like, whereas the patterns of nervous activity 
reveal themselves rather as interference phenomena among 
propagated waves of excitation The important point at the 
present stage of the science, however, is that the analyses of oi- 
ganization show a convergence in which the electrochemical ac- 
tivities of the brain are seen to have some of the properties of 
mental organization, and the behavior of percepts, some of the 
oharacteristicB of a physical system. Such progress is ground 
for the hope that a common statement of principles may be 
reached in the not too remote future. 

A second point of convergence of physiology with psychology 
is m the problem of motivation Psychology speaks of emo- 
tional tensions, drives, interests, and the like, and is compelled 
to express these as quantitative variables representing forces of 
unknown character, which are not directly discoverable m ex- 
perience. Explanation of them is sought in physiological proc- 
esses, either explicitly, with the recognition that they have no 
mental diaracteristics, or imphcitly by the postulahon of an 
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unconscious mind, as in the psychoanalytic fantasies. Physio- 
logical studies are making some progress toward an understand- 
ing of the nature of these forces, especially in the fields of sexual 
behavior. Three variables have been found to contribute to the 
dominance of a pattern of behavior These are chemical activa- 
tion, adequacy of the stimulus situation, and amount of available 
nervous tissue 

The sexual or maternal diives can bo initiated or streng^- 
ened by the injection of specific hormones The sexual interest 
and activity of the castrated male animal is restored by injec- 
tion of testosterone. Waning maternal interest may be strength- 
ened by an extract from the hypophysis. This chemical rein- 
forcement of the drives is specific for several drives and hor- 
mones, so it is most probable that the substances act directly 
upon the nervous system to increase the excitability of distinct 
nervous organizations, which however do not have a restricted 
localization. 

Destruction of parts of the cerebral cortex reduces the inten- 
sity of the sexual drives, somewhat in proportion to the extent 
of damage Males with more than half of the cortex removed 
may show no reaction to a receptive female. Large doses of 
testosterone, however, will restore them temporarily to normal 
interest and activity. There is some evidence that the dose of 
hormone required is diioctly proportional to the amount of brain 
tissue destroyed (1). 

Finally, the excitability and intensity of the drive varies with 
the adequacy of the stimulating situation. A nursing mother 
rat weans her young and ceases to care for them when they are 
about 18 days of age. If at that time she is given a new-born 
rat, she not only takes it to her nest and nurses it, but she also 
shows a revived interest in the youngsters that she has been 
weaning and drags them also back to her nest. The same revival 
of the maternal drive has been achieved by hormone injections 
(15) 

Thus in these primitive drives chemical, environmeu1|d, and 
central nervous factors are somewhat interchangeable. Weak- 
ening of any one of the three may be compensated for by addi- 
tion to the others. The ultimate mechanism is the nervous or- 
ganization of which the excitability may be increased by the 
hormone, by appropriate stimulation, or by some factor which 
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correlates with the amount of nervous tissue intact. IHiis latter 
factor is most probably some mutual romforcement of equivalent 
patterns of nervous activity. There is evidence from other 
sources that, when a system the parts of which arc equivalent 
for a reaction, as was described for the visual cortex in dis- 
crimination of visual patterns, is destroyed, the efficiency of 
what remains is reduced, althoui^h its functional organization is 
retained So apparently the intensity of a drive may be dimin- 
ished by a brain injury, without abolishing its organized activity 

Physiological studies have as yot made no progress toward 
analysis of the less primitive motives of human behavior In 
human conduct social influences, that is, effects of training, are 
far more dominant than in animal behavior Such training 
builds up enormous complexes of interrelated habits which have 
some mutual facilitating effect. The dynamic mechanism so 
established is probably comparable to the central nervous factor 
in the more primitive drive, where the mass of excitable tissue 
contributes to the intensity of the drive. Professor Woodworth 
( 16 ) has marshalled psychological evidence in support of the 
interpretation of human motivation as an accumulation of such 
interrelated habit systems, exerting a mutual reinforcement and 
thus acquiring the potency of a drive. The neurological evi- 
dence 18 consistent with such a view 

There is thus a general recogmtion that the dynamics of be- 
havior IS not available for direct introspective study, that it is 
nonconscious, or non-mental, and can only be reached by in- 
ference from psychological studies Meanwhile, physiology is 
making some significant progress toward an understanding of 
the actual processes involved in motivation at least at a primi- 
tive level. 

A third point of convergence of neural and psychological 
analysis is on the problem of the organization of intellectual 
functions. Psychological analysis of the components of intellect 
has been largely a logical analysis of its achievements That is, 
intellectual functions have been classified not in terms of how 
they work or of how they are related, but in terms of what they 
accomplish The mental faculties of classical psychology were 
of this character and even today such terms as emotion, percep- 
tion, imagination, abstraction, or reasoning do not represent 
fnnotionid groupings of processes of like nature, but only classes 
of such activities as achieve comparable results. 
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It has never been possible to understand or to classify the 
mental defects resulting from brain injuries in terms of such 
psychological categories. The patient with a temporal lesion 
shows limited disturbances in speech and in comprehension of 
some logical relations which have not corresponded to any recog- 
nized unitary psychological functions. The primary defect may 
be m the formation of individual words, as m Head’s verbal 
aphasia (4), or in memory for names of common objects, as in 
anmesic aphasia (3), or in understanding of the spatial relations 
when stated in verbal form (4) Such defects of the language 
function are unintelligible in terms of the current psychology of 
language, and point to physiological variables which do not 
correspond to current classifications 

In the past decade a new tool for the analysis of intellectual 
functions has been developed, chiefly by Spearman in England 
and Thurstone in this country. A large number of people are 
put through a great variety of performance tests, iii fact, the 
attempt is made to test their abilities m practically everything 
that a man can do The scores are then subjected to a vector 
analysis to determine from the clustering of variations m what 
tests individuals tend to be uniformly good and in what uni- 
formly bad The intercorrelation of the test scores indicates 
those tasks which are dependent upon a common ability or a 
specific kind of performance, and so lead to a definition of in- 
dependently variable mental functions 

This method is discovering functional variables which are not 
those of classical psychology. For example, it distinguishes 
between the ability to think in terms of the spatial relations of 
objects and to comprehend non-spatial relations. It distin- 
guishes facility ill manipulating separate symbols, as m recog- 
nition of words in jumbled letters, from facility with combina- 
tions of symbols as in grammatical speech (14). It is difiicult 
to describe these variables except in terms of the tests from 
which they are derived, for they do not correspond to ^y fa- 
miliar classification of functions. They do seem, howiver, to 
correspond to functions which may be independently lost as a 
result of localized brain injury. (Certain types of apraxia are 
marked by difficulty in dealing with spatial relations, the func- 
tion represented by manipulation of isolated symbols resembles 
the ability which suffers in verbal aphasia as defined by Henry 
Head, and there are other less dear correspondences. • 
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Psychology has still to discover how the various factors re- 
vealed by such analysis interplay to produce organized thought. 
Neurology likewise still has much to do in the investigation of 
the interaction of cortical fields which are associated with di- 
verse functions. Nevertheless the discovery that the various 
capacities which independently contribute to intellectual per- 
formance do correspond to the spatial distribution of cerebral 
mechanisms represents a step toward the recognition of similar 
organization in neurological and mental events. 

I have chosen to deal here with progress toward a remote 
goal, which must be treated in somewhat general terms, rather 
than to report more conclusive evidence on a limited problem, 
because the ancient question of the relation of mind and body 
underlies all neurological and psychological investigations and 
because the developments of the last decade seem to mo to point 
to a possible solution, as earlier work on nerve physiology and 
cerebral localization did not. 

The recognition that the mental has no characteristic proper- 
ties other than organization, which is arrived at by critical ex- 
amination of the concepts of psychology, paves the way for a 
comparison of neurological and mental organization. Studies 
of the anatomy and physiology of the cerebral cortex arc reveal- 
ing integrative mechanisms which differ significantly from the 
reflexes regarded as the elements of nervous organization by 
physiologists a decade ago. The physiological organization has 
some at least of the characteristics of mental organization. An- 
alysis of mental phenomena is likewise converging toward a 
description of organization identical with the physiological 
Just as, with the recognition of the complexity of the atom, 
physios has progressed to a reduction of the apparent qualitative 
diversities of the chemical elements to differences in atomic 
structure, so neurology, by discovering the complexities of ceie- 
bral organization, seems to be opening the way for reduction of 
the qualitative diversities of mental states to terms of the physi- 
ological activities of the brain. 
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THE GENESIS OF BEHAVIOR FORM IN FETUS AND INFANT 

The Growth of the Mind from the Standpoint 
of Developmental Morphology 
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(Read April US, 1941, in Symponium on Recent Advances tn Psyeholopy) 

Fobm 18 the most ubiquitous of all scientific problems. It 
figures m one guise or another in the physical sciences, the life 
sciences, the social sciences. When Ckiethe coined the word 
Morpholoqte he was thinking particularly of the shapes of skulls 
and flowers. But now the concepts of morphology are entering 
into a vast variety of fields ranging from atomic structure to 
the celestial galaxies, from electro-encephalography to patteruB 
of savage culture and designs for modern living It has been 
well said, Fonn is the fundamental riddle! 

A MoRiuioLOQiCAii Apfboaoh 

Surely wo cannot escape the problem of form when we eon- 
template the rich pageantry of the ontogenetic patterning of 
human behavior In its beginnings this behavior may seem aim- 
less, inchoate. But if somewhat vaguely we call certain early 
movements “vermiculai *’ we already acknowledge that they 
have form. If we call them “random movements ’’ we commit 
a scientific error The infant does not react at random His 
seemingly random movements are channelized and shaped by 
his neuromotor equipment. When they are studied by morpho- 
graphic methods, including the method of cinemanalysis, behold 
they have characteristic form ! The first task of a genetic psy- 
chology is to identify the forms and the formation of the mani- 
fold reactions of fetus, neonate, and infant. 

The morphogenesis of manifest behavior begins with the 
fetal stage when' the organism is a scant inch in length. At 8 
weeks, on oral stimulation, this Caesarian organism bends uni- 
laterally ; at 10 weeks it bends bilaterally, a kind of body swing; 
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at 11 weeks the fingeis clasp ; at 12 weeks the hands approxiinate 
as if to clap — a fetal prefigurement of the nursery game of 
pat>a-cake At 14 weeks the fetus can sneer and swallow — and 
can wink even though the eyelids are still fused. At 16 weeks a 
single shallow gasp {ex utero) , at 22 weeks, a grouped senes of 
gasps; at 25 weeks, continuous pre-respiratory movements (m 
utero ) ; at 26 weeks or latei, a viable baby able to breathe 

A prematurely bom infant is an anomalous, air-breathing 
fetus. Let us call him a fetal-mfant We have followed his 
development keenly because it reflects the behavior morphogen- 
esis characteristic of gestation. We have made 80 behavior 
examinations of 37 fetal-infants with fetal or post^conoeption 
ages of from 28 to 40 weeks. Systematic visual, auditory, tactile 
and motor tests supplemented by naturahstic observations re- 
vealed significant maturity differences in the forms of behavior 
at advancing ages. These studies have shown that although the 
healthy fetal-infant makes a remarkably good adjustment to an 
abnormally untimely environment, the basic schedule of his be- 
havior patterning is not upset He remains faithful to his 
fetality. 

In so doing he makes a fundamental conti ibution to the ex- 
perimental morphology of behavior. Could any experiment 
more drastic be conceived to test the integrity of behavior form 
under the stress of a sudden, extreme and prolonged change of 
environment T If endowed with suflicient vitality the imblem- 
ished premature infant survives; but he gams no ontogenetic 
headstart. If he were born 8 weeks prematurely the general 
conformation of his behavior make-up at 28 weeks would be that 
of a normal 20-weekB old infant. This indicates that the pri- 
mary and preponderant forces in the morphogenesis of early 
behavior are intrinsically determined 

Our normative studio^ of full term infants and comparative 
studies of infant twins by the method of co-twin control show 
that postnatal behavior growth is obedient to the same steady, 
continuous developmental mechanics which governs ]^enatal 
growth There are no dramatic moments when the infant 
abruptly acqmres a gift of tongue, or perception, emotion, ju<^- 
ment, reason, volition, imagination. All of his behavior forms 
are essentially products of growth. We cannot penetrate the 
innermost citadel of his subjective life; but if we closely observe 
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how he comes into coniinand of his eyes and hands, we shall have 
more than an inkhn^ of how his psyche is built up into mor- 
phological structure. 

Presently we shall show a film which pictures early forms of 
eye and hand behavior in the fetal-infant, m the full term neonate 
and m infants at advancing ages throughout the first year of 
life. We have used the cinema as our major research tool (1) 
to chart the patterning of infant behavior, (2) to identify and to 
investigate the patterns by cinemanalysis, which is essentially a 
morphological method. By this method which utilizes a hand 
operated projector on a woik table, it is possible to freeze and 
to activate recorded movements at the observer’s discretion 
(Fig 1). Cinemanalysis is indeed a kind of dissection which 
anatomizes the patterns of behavior It makes the recorded re- 
actions as tangible as tissue. The histologist who with his 
microscope looks at a stained section of the thyroid gland or at 
an adeno-carcinoma transplanted into a frog’s eye is no closer to 
reality than the analyzer who looks at the onthnes of a behavioi 
pattern which come through the lens of the motion picture pro- 
jector, and are imaged on a tracing plate Both observers are 
inspecting, analyzing, and, if need be, measuring the character- 
istics of form m terms of time and space. 

{By way of demovstratton a film entttled Infant Eves anp 
Hands was shown Thts film was compiled from original rec- 
ords in the photographic research library of the Tale Clinic of 
Child Development, The contents of the film are indicated by 
the accompanying dlustrations. See also the BibhoqrapHic 
Note, page 488.) 

The Moupkoobnbsis of Eably Bbhaviob 

In order that we may get an impression of the total morpho- 
genetic sweep the film begins with an animated rendering of the 
4-week old human embryo when tbe prospective hands are a pair 
of buds just behind the gill arches (Fig. 2). Cells invade these 
diminutive stumps and cause them to elongate. Three segments 
emerge. The outer segment assumes the shape of a paddle. 
Five lobes appear on the edge of the paddle which transforms 
into a five-fingered hand presently equipped with muscles, ten- 
dons, volar pads and neurons. End organs by the thousands, 
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like so many sentinels, establish themselves in the sensitive skin. 
Indelibly patterned friction ridges sculpture themselves in the 
palmar skin. Behavior patterns are laid down by similar mor- 
phogenesis. At 11 weeks the fingers flex — ^the beginning of 
grasp At 18 weeks they grip. At 20 weeks the whole ann 



Fio 1 AmUytle viewer for the ctnemanalyexs of behavior patterai ^ Jhe viewer 
eomuto eweatiaUy of a 16 mm projeeior (2>> mounied on a portable 
whole apparatus weighs approximately 16 pounds and can be readily earried by the 
handle (^). It may be eonvenlently placed on a work table or desk, the eleetrie 
current being supplied through the extension eord (H), with a sudteh at (I) The 
projector may bo driven by its eleetrie motor, but ordinarily it is operat^ by the 
hand erank (Gf). The film (fl) passes through the projector from a supply reel (A) 
to a takeup reel (B), each frame being registered hy a frame counter (£)• The 
projector, equipped with a 1 inch lens, throws an im^e on the tracing plate (IT) ; 
the strength of the illumination is eoatrolled by a rheostat (/). 
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extends laterally as the head turns to the same side — a head-hand 
coordination, the rudiment of the tonic-neck-“ reflex”. 

This so-called t-n-r reflex is not a stereotyped entity but a 
growing thing which elaborates with the maturity and economy 
of the organism. It becomes well-defined in the fetal infant 
(Fig. 3). It is a normal characteristic of the full term neonate 



Fio 3 Tlie tonie nock reflex pattern in a fetal infant (Fetal age 32 woeke) 
Note the head averaion, the extenilon of the faoeward arm, the flexion of the opponte 
arm, limulating a fencing attitude 


(Fig. 4). It persists for 16 weeks after birth. By 20 weeks the 
infant prefers a symmetric attitude, head in midline, hands ap- 
proximating to the midline (Fig. 5). 

The addiction of the young infant to t-n-r postures is both 
a symptom and a condition of his behavior growth. It repre- 
sents a morphogenetic stage in which fundamental neurological 
coordinations are laid down to ”form” the framework for later 
postural, manual, locomotor, and psycho-motor reactio][ia. The 
t-n-r pattern complex is part of the ground-plan of the onanism 
just as truly as the skeletal system, and it is shaped com- 
parable morphogenetic forces. The t-n-r attitude is a ^d of 
matrix or scaffolding for tiie channelizing of oculo-motor pos- 
tures, which lead to hand inspection and to a progressive co- 
ordmation of the eye and hand movements culminating in pre- 
hension. 
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Just as the eyes of the fetus wink even before there is oc- 
casion to wink (the lids beings fused so the piimary correla- 
tions of eye and hand movements are relatively independent of 
experience. In this correlation the eyes take the lead The 





Fw 4 The tome neck reHex pattern in two full term infants, age 6 weeks 
Ono infant was addicted to a right t n r, the other infant to a loft t n r, a normal 
manifestation of asymmetry 

infant lays hold of the wot Id with his eyes before he grasps it 
with his hands. 

Conjugate deviation, t.e , simultaneous deflection of the eyes 
in the same direction, enabling pursuit of a moving stimulus, is 
present to some degree in the first few weeks after birth. Like- 
wise cobrdinate compensatory eye movements by which constant 
fixation of an unmoved stimulus object is maintained during 
rotation of the head. Incipient fixation of an approa ching ob- 
ject is observable in the first day, sustained fixation of a near 
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object in the first week, and perfectly sustained fixation for near 
and far objects at the end of the first month. At the end of the 
second month the ocular conquest of space is so well established 
that transfixed regard gives way to loving inspection : the infant 
explores the umverse with binocular rather than monocular 
oculo-motoT postures (Fig 6). 



Fig 5 Bitatoral symmetry pattern in aoplno prehension The asymmetry of 
the t u r gives way at about 20 weeks to symmetric attitudes (Simultaneous photo 
graplia taken with one eamera at tlic zenith and the other eaiuora at the horizon of 
the photographic recording dome ) 


These developmental preparations take place within a total 
action system and in close relation to postures of tnq^ and 
upper extremities. The t-n-r attitude leads to inspectiim of the 
extended hand and by gradual stages to prehensory approach, 
and to manipulation — ^unilateral, bilateral, alternating unilateral, 
and finally unidextrous. The early prehension of the infant is 
crude and precarious. He grasps palmarwise and massively. 
Later he grasps digitally with increasing reliance on the radUl 
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digits. At first the thumb is almost a useless member, but by 
nicely graded morphogenesis it moves from a position of pre- 
pivotal to pivoted adduction, through mesial to mesio-volar op- 
position to the index, and finally by circumduction to full op- 
position. Before the end of the first year the infant plucks a 






Fio* 6 Ocular fixation This infant, ago 16 vreoko, him attained tlio fifth stage 
of oculo motor control and la capable of both auHtamod and roving exploratory regard 


pellet with precise pinoer prehension, and with almost adult 
skill (Fig. 7). 

These transformations of prehensoiy pattern are profoundly 
determined. They are condensed versions of phyletic sequences 
from plantigrade to upright, from pawlike to digital, from pro- 
nate to oblique, and from ulnar to radial orientations. They 
are inf need with ‘‘the mysticall Mathematicks*’ which makes the 
individual a representative of a species. 

The precision of this morphogeneho mathematics is most 
beautifully demonstrated by the remarkable correspondences 



Fio 7 Tho dovtilopment of thumb opposition Patterns of tlmikib posture t^rpical of 
five maturity stages 1, preplTotal adduction (0-16 weeks); 2 , pivoted adduction (16-28 
weeks) , 3, mesial opposition (16-28 weeks ) , 4, mesio volar opposition (24-86 weeks) , 5, volar 
opposititm (32-62 weeks) 
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displayed in the behavior development of hi|?hly identical twins. 
Tvdns T and C have been under our systematic observation for 
a period of fourteen years. Since early infancy there has been 
an amazing degree of concordance in the emergence and the con- 
figuration of their patterns of behavior. These patterns have 
been as much alike as the patterns of their fingerprints and of 
then hair whorls, even to the extent of exhibiting mirror imaging 
at times. Mirror-symmetry is reflected in the patterns of pellet 
prehension pictui ed in fig 8 At 38 weeks the twins addressed 



Fio 8 Mirror imafjfe syinmctry m tlie prehensory patterns of one egjf twins 
Bimultuneous horisun and zenith views of twins T and C in the act of making pre 
bonsory approach upon a pair of pellets Hlriking ontogenetic correspondences wore 
observed in the development of their beha\ior patterns from infancy to adolescence 


a pellet with a fanlike spread of all the digits, the Ihumb ex- 
tended at a light angle. At 40 weeks they made a taking ap- 
proach; at 42 weeks they poked the pellet with the tip of the 
index. These changes in prehensory patterns took place syn- 
chronously and endogenously Comparative studies of the be- 
havior of Twins T and C by the method of co-twni control have 
shown that the endogenous mechanisms are so firmly entrenched 
that they can scarcely be transcended by training. All learning 
and conditiomug are limited by a nmturational substrate built 
up through the architcotonics of intrinsic growth. 

The simultaneonsness of behavior transformations observ- 
able iu highly identical infant twins confirms a vague but preg- 
nant passage from Shakespeare: man may prophesy with a 

near aim of the chance of things, as yet not come to life, which 
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in their seeds and weak beginnings he introasured. Such things 
become the hatch and brood of time ” 

The cinema hastens the hatching! Our film has compressed 
into a few minutes the twenty lunar months which lie between 
the limb bud stage and the stage of premse pincer prehension. 
By telescoping time in this manner w© accentuate the spatial 
configuration and reconfiguration which characterize the proc- 
esses of behavior growth. We see the succession of behavior 
forms as progressive reorientations in space, as a fiuent mor- 
phosis in which every event is a pattern which issues into a 
contextual pattern, which engenders yet another pattern — a dy- 
namic flow It is as though on a vastly complex scale we were 
observing the growth of a crystal organizing its facets and its 
axes in a transparent solution. 

Is the crystal only an analogy; or is it an expression of the 
very same ordering forces which govern the ontogenesis of be- 
havior? This brings us back to our original problem, the rtddle 
of form. 


Behavior and the Hierarchical rouTmiriTT 

The crystal is more than mere analogy if we accept the prin- 
ciple of hierarchical continuity, and if wo do not exa^eiate the 
increasingly meaningless distinction between the terms life and 
non-living. (Dr. William Stanley yesteiday gave us good rea- 
son to reduce the distinction ) Is the tobacco virus alive t 
Where lies its virulent capacity of reproduction, if not in the 
inherent geometry of its huge molecules? Each molecule is a 
single virus. The molecules may cluster in crystalline needles. 
The crystal order in turn is a natural expression of the proper- 
ties of matter. The biological order likewise. Organizing re- 
lations are found at every level — ^“at the molecular level and at 
the colloidal and paracrystalline level as well as at the ana- 
tomical level** (Xeedham). 

Behavior caps the hierarchical continuity. Behavi^ forms 
stand at the very summit of the biological order. But are they, 
therefore, necessarily unique? Are they not, in fact, simply the 
most subtle and exalted manifestations of anatomical organiza- 
tion? Until there is proof to the contrary we should regard 
them as members of a single, ordered continuum. 

By the principle of hierarchical continuity there can be but 
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one physiology of development. The growth of tissueg, of or- 
gans, and of behavior is thus obedient to comparable if not 
identical laws of developmental morphology. 

From the pattern of a protein molecule to tho neurological 
engraun of a behavior pattern is indeed a far cry. Yet science 
may some day bridge the distance (Elaborate Professor H. S. 
Taylor’s atom models, add to the snap-fastener side chains 
a multiple array of zipper devices under photo-electric control 
in a bio-electric field-system and you have a working model of 
the syntax of living behavior form’)’ 

Genetic psychology as well as chemistiy must reckon with 
form concepts. Storeoehoniistry considcis the stiuctural con- 
figuration of tho molecule in three-dimensional space Genetics 
IS envisaging the infinitesimal morphology of chromosomes and 
genes. The gene is pictured as an orgamc particle, which like 
the VII us may be a single largo molecule. It has the remarkable 
capacity of propagating itself and of reorganizmg the sui round- 
ing molecules, a process well likened to a contagion of geometry. 
Wrinch conceives tho chromosomes in terms of warp and woof 
— long, parallel filaments of piotein molecules, each filament sur- 
rounded with ring-like molecules of nucleic acid Peters pos- 
tulates for every coll a cyto-skeleton of three types of protein, 
corresponding to the receptor, conductor, and cential elements 
of a nervous system. 

Bio-chcmists speak as familiarly about tho doisal, ventral, 
facial, and left-handed and right-handed aspects of their mole- 
cules as we do of tho corresponding aspects of a baby. If there 
IB a uniting hierarchical bond between these remotely separated 
fields of discourse, it probably lies in the varied morphogenetic 
factors or “forces” which are now being accurately cxploted by 
exact and experimental methods. Among these forces are va- 
lences, surface films, raetabohe gradients, bio-electric fields, 
evocators, autonomous induction, regional determination, com- 
petence, time correlation, polarity, symmetry, and crystalline 
protein fibers oriented into patterns by hormomc chemical 
substance. 


MoBPaoGSKrBSis by Maturatioit 

In last analysis we must look to genes for the knowable ori- 
gins of beliavior form. The genes in their myriad multiplicity 

[lOf AddNM by H S. T>ylo'i “I^rgo Holooakis Umragh Atomir Bpoctadeit,’' 
April M, IMl. To ^ pubUibed ia Psoo., VoL S5 £d ] 
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are like a leaven distributed in each and every growing cell of 
fetus and infant. They are the chemical agencies which partici- 
pate in those obscure but precise events which create form, not 
only the self-sculpture of bones, but also of brains and of be- 
havior They engender the sequences of ontogenesis. They 
mould its manifestations. They justify the concept of matura- 
tion, as the primary determiner of human behavior, prior to ex- 
perience Experiential and environmental factors inflect and 
specify the details of configuration, but the primary, the pro- 
visional and the prospective components of patterns are intrinsic 
in origin. Maturation is the net sum of the gene effects, and as 
such is the basic determinant of behavior form 

There seems to be little scope for the old doctrines of undif- 
ferentiated plasticity and of random movements as explanations 
foi the genesis of behavior foims Plasticity can exist only in 
1 elation to concrete situations and specific conditions in a formed 
and forming organism It is in no sense a homogeneous prop- 
erty mysteriously diffused throughout the organism. On the 
contrary it is always a partially defined potentiality appropriate 
to a given stage of maturity. Plasticity has shape 

Behavior patterns develop from the beginning by an ex- 
pansion of a total reaction system which is essentially a dynamic 
complex of postural sets The morphogenetic steps by which 
a pattern acquires full maturity are typically as follows : 

0. Pre-mscent Stage. — Complete absence of the function 
which later is embodied in a behavior pattern. 

1. Na/icent Stage. — ^Imperfect, inadequate, sporadic manifes- 
tation of the function in loose and variable associations with 
several postural sets 

2 Asfimtlahve Stage — More positive performance of func- 
tion which, however, is dependent upon particular postural sets, 
and accessory reinforcing postural attitudes 

3. Coordmattng Stage — ^Perfected performance hmited to 
particular postural sets but with sloughing off of the a^ssory 
postural attitudes, previously necessary. 

4 Stage of Synergic Indtvtduatton. — ^Independence from re- 
stricted postural sets; versatile performance smoothly syner- 
gized with numerous and varied postural sets. 

Growing behavior therefore is never random, because it is 
circumscribed by the attained morpholep of the organism as 
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evidenced in its poetural sets The apparent i andomness is not 
some wild, haphazard display of a principle of uiieertanity, but 
it is an active, ordered variability of a growing “margin”. In 
the language of experimental embryology, the margin may bo 
conceived as a state of dis-equilibnom in a complex system of 
reactants, which reactants are in last analysis genes or gene 
products operating as morphogenetic agencies 

This does not solve our riddle of form, but it does help to 
clarify the unknown. The concept of maturation obhges us to 
regard conditioning and learning as andllary rather than pri- 
mary mechanisms It invites us to investigate even the most 
recondite problems of mentation and of psychic constitution 
from the standpoint of a d}manuc developmental morphology 

• • • 

A 13ibu(wraphio Notb 

The modern interest in the developmental aspects of circum- 
natal behavior may be dated from the significant studies of 
Wilhelm Preyer who in 1885 published his famous SpecteUe 
Phpstologte des Embryo. This work was recently translated bv 
George E. Coghill and Wolfram K Legner and appeared as a 
monograph of the Society for Eesearch m Child Development 
under the title, Embryomc Mottltty and 8en/ntwity. CoghiU’s 
own life work has been devoted to correlated anatomical and 
physiological studies of the growth of the nervous system in 
amphibia His monumental studies are summarized in three 
London lectures under the title, Anatomy and the Problem of 
Behavtow, a slender volume which bids fair to become a classic 

Minkowski in 1920 began a senes of observations on tiie be- 
havior of surgically removed fetuses A summarizing contri- 
bution appeared under the title, Neurobtologische Bindten am 
menschltchen Foetus. Davenport Hooker has made valuable 
extensions of these observations documented by motion picture 
records. His paper on “The Origin of the Grasping Movement 
in Man” is published in the Proceedings of the Amertcan Philo- 
sophical Society. An earlier paper appeared in the Fale Jour- 
nal of Biology and Medunne, entitled, “Early Fetal Activity in 
Mammals.” The presidential address delivered at the 48th 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
State Oollege, Pennsylvania, in September 1940, bears the title. 
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“The Experimental Embryology of Mind.” This address by 
President Leonard Carmichael deals particularly with the sen- 
sory aspects of fetal behavior as experimentally observed in oat 
and guinea pig, affords a survey of related studies, and a bibli- 
ography of sixty-four titles {Psychological Bidletm, 1941). 

A scientific journal entitled, Growth, was recently founded 
for the coordination of studies of development and increase as 
general properties in natuie. This journal brings under one 
cover biometric, anatomical, biochemical, and also behavioral 
studies. The journal is symptomatic of the increasing correla- 
tion and integration of the life sciences. Joseph Needham 
erected a bibliographic landmark in 1931 with his three volumes 
with the innovational title. Chemical Embryology. They have 
already been measurably outdated by the extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of research in the field of experimental embryology. 

Our studies at the Yale Clinic of Child Development have 
been concerned with the systematic delineation of the forms and 
early growth of human behavior patterns, from the period of 
fetal infancy throughout the first five years of hfe. An Atlas 
of Infant Behavior, m two volumes, illustrated with 3,200 action 
photographs deals especially with the first year of life. A hand- 
book entitled The Psychology of Early Growth, serves as a key 
to the Atlas. A collaborative volume by the staff of the Clinic 
surveys development of behavior in the preschool years, under 
the title, The First Fire Years of Life: A guide to the study of 
the preschool child. 

The photographic research library of the Clinic consists of 
an extensive catalogued collection of motion picture records 
which chart the developmental progressions of behavior pat- 
terns, in infancy and early childhood Both normal and abnor- 
mal behavior has been recorded under standardized and natu- 
ralistic conditions. The patterns are subjected to detailed ex- 
amination by the method of cinemanalysis The speciid studies 
bearing on the subject matter of the present paper are Usted in 
the loforenoes. ^ 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Boland S. Morris, as Presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical Society, and as presiding 
of5oer at the special session devoted to psychology, suggested 
that practical applications as well as recent advances might be 
considered. It may be pointed out in a general way that all 
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science which is fundamentally addressed to a better understand- 
ing of the processes of development and the mechamsms of be- 
havior must have some implications for practical utilization. 
Increased knowledge will ultimately lead to a better control of 
human growth 

Developmental norms of child behavior find direct apph- 
cation in clinical medicine, particularly in the fields of pedi- 
atrics, neurology and psychiatry Such noi ms are necessary for 
the timely detection of defects and deviations of infant develop- 
ment. Clinical methods and applications are presented in a 
current volume entitled. Developmental Dtagnosts Normal and 
Abnormal Child Development From the standpoint of devel- 
opment morphology the phenomena of infant behavior must be 
approached with the same minute interest in structured form 
which the disciplines of embryology and anatomy demand 
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Among the functional princijAes of present-day psychology 
the concept of association is perhaps the most widely used As 
a term, it is true, “conditioning'’ seems almost more popular 
among American psychologists But then, as a principle of 
empiiioal connection, conditiomng resembles association m so 
many points that the assumption of a basic factor common to 
both is fairly forced upon the theorist 

But what exactly do we mean when we speak of associations T 
In the early history of association theory it was customary to 
enumerate three classes of associations * the association by conti- 
guity, f c , by neighborhood in space and time, the association by 
similaritiy, and the association by contrast. It is important to 
reahze that only the first class actually involves an association, 
namely, the establishment and the persistence of a coimection be- 
tween items because these items have occurred together. What 
was called an association by similarity, for mstance, was not as- 
sumed to presuppose such a connection Bather, if an experience 
A had once occurred a subsequent similar experience A' was said 
to cause recall of the previous experience A merely because the 
two were suflSeiently similar; in othei words, without any pre- 
estabhshed connection of A and A'. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
the so-called association by similarity was not supposed to be an 
association at all ; rather it was a particular form of recaU It is 
most unfortunate that in this manner the term association was 
used m two different meanings, for the most part with the con- 
notation of a connection established by previous experience, but 
often also as a synonym for recall The consequences of this 
ambiguous terminology have not yet been fully overcome in our 
theories of learning and of memory. 

In the following pages a sharp distinction between associa- 
tion and recall will be particularly relevant because our discus- 
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Sion will deal with influences which varying degrees of similarity 
between given items exert on the strength of assoctoHons 
Whenever we use this term we shall give it its proper meaning in 
which it refers to empirical connections. On the other hand, 
problems of recall, including recall by sheer similarity, will not 
be considered. 

Are associations in this sense strictly speaking associations 
by mere contiguity f Such a term seems to imply that neighbor- 
hood m space and time is the essential factor which estabhshes 
connections between processes or between their neural traces. 
About twelve years ago, however, Professor Thorndike raised 
objections to this simple interpretation. An association, he said, 
will not be formed by mere neighborhood of the items in ques- 
tion ; these items will bo associated only if they are experienced 
in a relation of mutual belonging. At first sight the introduction 
of this concept seems to imply a fundamental change in associa- 
tion theory. In fact, certain experimental examples by which 
Thorndike supported his view are likely to suggest that ^e term 
belonging refers to a rational or sensible relationship. This, 
however, would be a misunderstanding of Thorndike’s own in- 
tentions. He expressly warns his readers against this inter- 
pretation and states that any ’’this goes with that” appears 
quite sufficient as a realization of belonging Thus Professor 
Thorndike assumes an attitude of extreme caution, a caution 
which, however, has its disadvantages It will now be difficult 
to distinguish between instances of mere contiguity and others in 
which over and above contiguity “this goes with that.” 

Another attempt to modify the concept of contiguity has been 
made by Gestalt psychologists In the development of associa- 
tion theory the connection between the associated items had 
gradually become an entirely different bond; in physiological 
terms, an anatomical pathway along which excitations travel 
with particular ease from the locus of one item to that of another. 
It was assumed that contiguity of items in space and tinmmakes 
for better conduction along the fibres and through the sjmapses 
which lie between the anatomical loci of those items. Appar- 
ently the nature of the items themselves had little influence on 
their association. At least the relation which the characteristios 
of one item bear to the characteristics of the other seemed to 
play no part in the process. 
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It occurred to some of us that much more than this might be 
involved in an association. In primary experience, and particu- 
larly in perception, Gestalt psychologists lay great stress on 
what they call organization. The most elementary character- 
istic of organization consists in the fact that the contents of 
specific areas in space and those of specific stretches in time are 
experienced as unitary entities which appear as segregated from 
their general environment. 


• o o • • 


• o o • • 


Pra I 


It Will suffice if I give merely one example (Fig 1). As an 
instance of organization this example may not be particularly 
impressive ; but it refers directly to a pccuhanty of organization 
with which we shall be concenicd in a moment In this pattern 
four circles are spontaneously united and singled out as the 
comers of a square. These four circles are outhne-figures while 
the others are entirely black. Geometrically two outline-circles 
and two black ones would be just as good as comers of the 
square. But under ordinary conditions such an organization 
will not occur in the pattern of Pig. 1. In the formation of a 
perceptual group Uke items tend to unite, and where a new kind 
of item begins tWe the unitary group tends to end.* It is well 

1 Aed eirelM among many t>Zaek oircles or any analogooa distinction would serve 
M wen for a demonstration of organisation by similarity 
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known that proximity m 8pa:ce and time has the same effect as 
similarity or hkeness. Other things being equal, items which 
are near one another unite most readily in one group, and this 
group tends to have its boundary where distances become 
greater. 

Organization in this sense is not yet a generally accepted con- 
cept. To many it will appear mysterious until it has been inter- 
preted in terms with which they are more familiar. Actually, 
no mystery is involved in this concept To be sure, many details 
of organization need further elucidation, and the theory of or- 
ganization IS only now beginning to assume a more defimte shape. 
The fundamental idea, however, which we have to use in this con- 
nection IS simple enough, it is the concept of interaction Tf 
under the influence of peripheral stimulation various processes- 
develop in a given sector of the nervous system such events are 
not likely to remain separate and independent They are likely 
to interact. Interaction among neural processes will tend to be 
specific and selective in the same sense as is interaction, say, in 
chemistry Not every process will interact mdifferfintly with 
every other process. As in all physical or chemical intei action, 
the specific properties of the interactmg processes in their rela- 
tions to one another will plav a part in the determination of the 
result. It appears that in the case of perceptual organization 
resemblance is a condition which greatly favors interaction 
Moreover, just as all interaction in physics is favored by short- 
ness of distance so perceptual organization follows the principle 
of proanmity. Obviously, the forces involved in an mteraction 
are stronger when acting over short distances. This seems to 
hold in the nervous system as it does in inanimate nature 

I can now introduce my experimental problem The theory 
of learning and memory must assume that the neural events 
which accompany primary experience do not entirely disappear 
when this experience vanishes If no aftereffects, no traces, of 
these events were left in the nervous system, learning would bo 
unable to influence future activities ; in other Words, memory in 
the widest sense would be impossible Suppose now that items 
appear as parts of a unitary experience because interaction 
transforms their neural counterparts into dependent members 
of one coherent process. Under such circumstwees this unitary 
process will be followed by a neural trace which has the same 
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unitary character. What will happen if at a later time a part of 
thie unitary trace is once more thrown mto action? Because of 
the unitary character of the trace, this excitation will spread 
more easily within the trace than to other regions of the tissue. 
Thus the parts of the trace which are not directly excited will be 
indirectly excited. But this is just the physiological event which 
we suppose to happen in recall “by contiguity,” t.e., when two 
items A and B are associated, and when therefore re-excitation 
of A leads to re-appearance of B Differently expressed, the 
fact that a unitary process forms a unitary trace is equivalent to 
what we call an association From the present point of view as- 
sociation IS therefore simply coherence within the unitary trace 
of a unitary experience. Since such coherence is the outcome of 
specific interaction or organization among the primary proc- 
esses, the concept of association becomes a secondary concept. 
It can be derived from the concept of organization and from that 
of traces in general. 

At first sight this reasoning may appear a bit vague Actu- 
ally, however, it forces us to diaw certain conclusions which can 
be subjected to experimental test The principle of such conclu- 
sions is extremely simple If association is coherence within the 
unitary trace of an equally unitary or organized experience, then 
any principle of organization in primary experience must tpso 
facto be a principle of association, too More specifically, what- 
ever factors favor organization in primary experience must at 
the same time favor association, retention, and therefore recall.* 

As yet I have mentioned two such factors: both proximity 
and similarity of items favor their organization in a unitary ex- 
perience Do the same factors actually favor association? As 
to the first principle, proximity, the answei is obvious. Prox- 
imity IS practically a synonym for contiguity. In other words, 
if experiences are contiguous in the sense of association theory, 
mteraotion between their neural counterparts will be faciUtated 
by the factor of proximity. Thus the law of association by 
contiguity holds because orgamzation depends on proximity. 

At this point, therefore, the main body of classical associa- 
tion theory seems simply to be absorbed by the organization 

3 In the ca«e of recall this general rule is subject to a certain limitation But as 
this limitation follows direetl3r from the principle of organisation itself, it constitutes 
no argument against the present theory Cf the author's Oestali Ptifehology (1929), 
pp. 811 C 
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theory of learning And yet the transition from one view to the 
other implies much more than a mere change of terms In or- 
ganization theory proximity is essential because it favors tnter- 
achoH This concept of interaction among items does not occur 
in association theory. And from this concept more follows than 
IS expressed by the statement contiguity is practically the same 
as proximity. 

Nowhere is interaction independent of the characteristics of 
the interacting objects or processes. If these characteristics and 
their relation are changed the interaction, its modes, and its 
strength will be changed at the same time. Thus organization in 
primary experience depends not only on proximity but also on 
the degree of resemblance which the materials in question ex- 
hibit If therefore our basic assumption about the nature of 
associations is right the hkelihood of effective association, too, 
must depend upon the resemblance between the items in ques- 
tion In experimental terms : If subjects are asked to learn pairs 
of items so that associations are formed, they should succeed 
more easily if the two members of the paiis belong to the same 
category than if these members have widely different character- 
istics 

During the past few months this conclusion has been sub- 
jected to a number of elementary tests. I wish to thank Miss J. 
Goldstein of the University of Pennsylvania for the skill and pa- 
tience with which she carrieil out many experiments. Several 
undergraduates of Swarthmore College and one of Haverford 
were indefatigable in gathering further experimental evidence 
Dr H Wallach of Swarthmore assisted me in devising the ex- 
perimental procedures. 

A first test had this form ; To a group of six subjects (J ) a 
series was presented which consisted of 6 homogeneous pairs of 
items, namely, of 2 pairs of nonsense syllables, 2 pairs of two- 
place numbers, and 2 pairs of nonsense figures. A second group 
(B), again of six subjects, was given a series of 6 heterog^ous 
pairs, a syllable with a number, a figure with a syllable, aid the 
four remaining combinations. Thus botii series contained 4 
syllables, 4 figures, and 4 numbers; but in the first series these 
items were properly paired, in the second they were paired, so 
to speak, against their nature. Members of <me pair were al- 
ways simultaneously presented. From one subject to the next 
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the sequence in the senes was rotated by one step so that — ^with 
6 pairs and 6 subjects — each pair occurred once m every pos- 
sible serial position Both groups were tested shortly after two 
presentations of their respective senes We used the procedure 
of paired associates, in w^ch the subject is shown the first mem- 
ber of each pair and tries to recall its partner. 


TABLE I 



Group A 1 

Group B 

lotiil 

In % 

Horn 

23 (36) 

25 (36) 

4S (72) 

67 

Het 

11 (36) 

11 (36) 

22 (72) 

29 


A fortnight later the two groups of subjects were given the 
same senes , but subjects who had first learned the homogenous 
pairs had now to learn the heterogeneous pairs, and versa 
Table I contains the results of this experiment m terms of 
correct recnll The numbers in brackets indicate the frequencies 
of the test cases In both groups, irrespective ot the sequence 


TABLE II 



Fig 

6yU 

Nu 









Total 


A 

B 



A 

B 


Horn 

7 

9 



9 

9 

48 

Het 

5 




4 

4 

22 


of the tests, recall is more than twice as frequent when the pairs 
are homogeneous. Moreover (Table II) the same holds for the 
three materials taken separately, whether or not we fractionate 
for the two groups of subjects.* Even a severe statistician will 

< When reiultfl are compated for the three materials taken separately the ease of 
heterogeneous pairs requires speeial consideration Which are the heterogeneous in 
Btaneos, sayi in the ease of syllables^ those in which syllables are followed by Items of 
another elass or those in which syllables as second members are paired with first mem 
bers of another category t Our ebolee is not free for the following reason Correct 
reeall is dearly defined for syllables and for numbers , but It is less well defined for 
the figures, which the subjects draw as well as they can* As a criterion of correct 
recall I use in this jease unambiguous reference of the drawing to the actually correct 
Ague. This, however, is a fairly liberal criterion Therefore, in order to make re 
call in the heterogeneous case comparable to that in the homogeneous ease the results 
for pairs of figures have to be compared with heterogeneous cases iu which the second 
member is a figure Under these conditions the same criterion must also be applied to 
syUables and numbers, so that, for instance, a beterogeneons case under the category 
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admit that we can regard these results as rehable without much 
further computation Our impression will be confirmed if we 
consider the results of the individual subjects who, we remember, 
were all tested in both constellations Now we are fractionat- 
ing for extremely small figures : in a gdvon series a subject can- 
not recall more than maximally 6 items. And yet among 12 com- 
parisons of the two results of 12 subjects there is only one which 
does not show a difference in favor of the homogeneous pairs 
(Table III).* 


TABLE m 


Group A 

Group B 

Horn 

Het 

How 

Het 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

4 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

3 

3 

1 

6 

5 

3 

0 

5 

2 

23 

11 

25 

11 


In a second experiment we went one step farther. Individual 
items may offer varying difficulties to learning and recall. In 
the next experiment, therefore, the second items of the pairs were 
the same in both experimental constellations Otherwise the 
construction of the series remained unchanged. Thirteen sub- 
jects were tested with the homogeneous and also 13 subjects with 
the heterogeneous pairs. The result is shown in Table IV. In- 
dependently of the material used, the homogeneous pairs give 
clearly better recall than the heterogeneous pairs, in spite of the 

lyllablea nay be either a pair numberniyUable, or a pair* figure eyllable Of course, 
results may also be eompared when the other possible clasiifleation of heterogeneous 
pairs is used It is then found tliat, practically, the choice natters less than one 
miglit expect 

« Incidentally, this one subject reported spontaneously that he tended to make 
heterogeneous purs more homogeneous, for instance, by diseovena^ a 
with a number in a figure which was the partner of an actual number ^ 

It may be just as important for the interpretation of these experiments as It is 
surprising that, gcnorally speaking, our subjects did not realise what principle was 
followed in the constnietlon of the series. Apparently the effort to learn all but pro* 
vented inch considerations One subject, a professor of psychology, remarked after 
his second test that this time learning had b^n clearly more diflAcnlt, but that he did 
not know the reason As a matter of fact, in Ms second test he had been given the 
series of heterogeneous pairs 
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fact that the items to be recalled are exactly the same. As the 
objection might be raised that the two constellations were 
learned by different subjects of possibly different average mem- 
ory, 6 subjects of each group were weeks later asked to learn 
series of the type which had originally been learned by subjects 
of the other group. The second items of the pairs were again 


TABLE IV 



Fig 

8yll 

Nu 

Total 

In% 

Horn 

19 

19 

17 


71 

Het 

12 

8 

7 


35 


identical in the two senes The next table (V) shows how these 
12 subjects fared in their two tests. Group A consists of the 6 
subjects who were first tested with the series of homogeneous 
pairs and afterwards with the heterogeneous pairs; in Group B 
we have the 6 subjects for whom this sequence was reversed It 
will be seen that results are invariably supenor when homo- 


TABLE V 


Group 

Fig 

Bylt 

Nu 

Tot*) 

In % 

Horn 

9 

10 

8 

27 (36) 


A 






Het 

2 

5 

6 

13 (36) 


Horn 

7 

8 

11 

26 (36) 


B 






Het 

5 

5 

4 

14 (36) 


Horn 

16 

18 

19 

53 (72) 

74 

A+B 






Het 

7 

10 

10 

27 (72) 

38 


geneous pairs are learned and tested, irrespective of subjects, of 
material, and of the sequence of the tests. On the average, as- 
sociation is twice as effective in homogeneous pairs of the pres- 
ent kind as it is in heterogeneous pairs.*' The reliability of this 
result may be judged from an examination of smallest samples : 
The next table (VI) gives the scores of our 12 individual subjects 
in their two tests. No subject shows better recall in the hetero- 

> In Table I and Table II wbieh refer to analogooa eerlea reaulte are in praetieally 
the aame ratio ai In Table V. 
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geneouB series ; with Wo subjects results are the same in both 
constellations; the remaining 10 individuals recaU more in the 
series of homogeneous pairs than in the heterogeneous constella- 
tion. 

TJp to this point homogeneous and heterogeneous pairs have 
been tested in separate series But our problem refers to indi- 
vidual pairs and to the degree of resemblance between their 
members Consequently we ought to be able to demonstrate the 


TABI^ VI 


Group A 

Group A 

Mom 

irat 

Hoiu 

Hat 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

8 

5 

3 

6 

2 

27 

13 

26 

14 


same effect of similarity upon association when heterogeneous 
and homogeneous pairs are combined within one scries I need 
not describe in detail how the series was constructed in which 
this postulate was examined. Only figures and syllables were 
now used as crucial materials Any item which some subjects 
had to recall in a homogeneous pair was given to the same num- 


TABLE VII 



FI« 

Syll 

Total 


Horn 

41 

38 

70 (lao) 

66 

Het 

16 

21 

87 (120) 

31 


ber of subjects as the second item of a heterogeneous pair. 
Otherwise the principle of experimentation remained theliame. 
No less than €0 subjects went through this test. Table VII con- 
tarns the results. They prove that in a series whieh contams 
both homogeneous and heterogeneous pairs our rule remains 
valid: For homogeneous pairs scores are consistently higher 
than they are for heterogeneous pairs. 
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I have been asked whether, even if the facts be granted, de- 
fenders of the traditional association concept need accept my 
interpretation of these facts. Perhaps they could argue that 
syllables go with other syllables in speech, writing, and reading, 
and that, similarly, numbers go with numbers in daily experi- 
ence. Thus associations by contiguity are established long be- 
fore a person becomes a subject in such experiments These 
connections may favor the particular associations in homogene- 
ous pairs, which are being formed in the present experiments. 

I am not convinced by this argument. In the first place it 
will be difficult to apph the same reasoning to the case of our 
nonsense figures In the second place previous associations of 
this kind will constitute vague reproduction tendencies in many 
different directions, and in a given case such a cluster of repro- 
duction tendencies will not simply favor one specific association 
between items of the same class Bather pievious associations 
will exert inhibiting just as well as facilitating influences In 
fact, if we had found precisely the opposite lesults of those which 
we have actually found, an explanation in terms of inhibitions by 
pre-established associations would have been eipially plausible 
And I am almost convinced that such an interpretation would 
actually have been proposed 

It seems preferable, however, to avoid such abstract discus- 
sions and to devise exiicnmental tests which aie less subject to 
similar arguments Two such experiments will now be de- 
sciibed. They are not yet completed but seem to corroboiate 
our point of view. 

In a first set-up identical heterogeneous pairs are given in 
two different forma of presentation In both constellations a 
syllable is paired with a figure, a figure with a number, and so 
forth, so that in 6 pairs all possible combinations are exhausted 
In one series all these items arc of medium size, and all have the 
same red color on white gfround, in the second scries precisely 
the same items are shown, but now the first members are black 
and three times as large, the second members red and smaller 
just as in the first series. We remember that such factors influ- 
ence perceptual organization. Do they influence association in 
the same fashion f 

In the test the subjects are not asked to recall the color and 
the size of the second item ; the test refers solely to the shape of 
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the figures, to the numbers and the syllables as such Our prob- 
lem is whether nevertheless the greater ease of perceptual or- 
ganization in the first series causes better association and on this 
basis better recall Table VIII shows the results. In this table 
the terms “Homogeneous” and “Heterogeneous” refer to equal- 
ity and to difference as to color and size. 


TABLE VIII 



Fi« 

SyU 

Nu 

Total 

ln% 

Horn 

10 (24) 

8 (24) 

11 (24) 

29 (72) 

40 

Het 

6 (24) 

3 (24) 

8 (24) 

16 (72) 

22 


Similar results were obtained when in a further homogeneous 
series— of again the same items — all items were black and had 
the larger size, while in a corresponding heterogeneous series 
the first members of all pairs were red and small, the second 
membei s black and large. If the totals of these two series are 
combined with those of Table VIII it is found that in homogene- 
ous pairs (24 subjects) recall was correct m 

64 out of 144 cases, 

and that in heterogeneous pairs (again 24 subjects) the result 
was 

40 out of 144 oases 

I do not contend that these data are conclusive. None the less 
there does not seem to be much doubt as to the final outcome 
when later the same experiment will be repeated with an im- 
proved technique. 

In a last experiment an entirely different procedure was 
used Primary organization depends not merely upon prox- 
imity and resemblanoe but also upon other important factors. 
Among these fitting*’ is of particular interest. I will explain 
what 18 meant by t^s term. Organization is a form of inter- 
action, in our present connection an interaction of processes in 
the nervous system. When such an interaction is completed a 
situation of equilibrium will be attained. Now, in physics we 
have a simple rule about the nature of equilibria, a rule which 
was independently established by three physicists: £. Mach, 
P Curie, and W Voigt. They observed ^at in a state of 
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equilibrium proceascs — or materials — tend to assume the most 
even and regular distributions of which they arc capable under 
given conditions Moreover, Mach showed that tins most be the 
case, because in a regular distribution the vectors of a physical 





situation will balance one another more fully than they do in less 
regular distributions But eqmhbria depend upon the given 
conditions under which they develop. According to these condi- 
tions a high degree of regularity may be attained in one case of 
equilibrium, a lower degree in a second case And an equi- 
librium will be the more complete or stable the higher the de- 
gree of regularity by which it is characterized. If we apply this 
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to interaction in the nervous system it follows that regular or- 
ganizations are the most stable prodncts of such interaction. 
Suppose now that as external conditions wo give m one case a 
pair of figures which form a regular total pattern, while in an- 
other case we combine two figures which represent a more arbi- 
trary, a less fitting combination Under these circnmstances 
the first organization should be preferred in the sense that, once 
established, it is more stable. Facts of primary organization do 
exhibit this trend. From the viewpoint of this paper the same 
should hold for associations * Figures which fit one another in 
that they give a regular pair should yield better associations 
than do others which constitute less fitting pairs. 

Preliminary experiments seem to show that this expectation 
is justified Only figures were now used as items of our pairs 
In one constellation these figures were combined into fitting 
pairs, in the other constellation precisely the same items ap- 
peared in more accidental and irregular combinations (c/. the 
examples in Fig 2a and h) We found that second members of 
fitting pairs were more than twice as often recalled as were the 
same figures in irregular combinations The difference was sta- 
tistically reliable A detailed report will be given as soon as 
more systematic tests have been completed. 

To summarize : It seems no longer probable that association 
is an indifferent bond between merely contiguous items. Our 
evidence tends to support the view that associations are after- 
effects of specific organization or interaction. 

If future experiments should make this evidence conclusive 
our neurological conceptions would be confronted with a serious 
problem. Can we give adequate account of interaction in the 
nervous system if we think merely in terms of action potentials 
which travel along individual nerve fibres? We may gradually 
be forced to admit that, at least in gangliomc tissue, a more con- 
tinuous type of function, a field function, is added to conduction 
along single fibres. 
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Most of us use freely such terms as musical ability, mathe- 
matical abihty, a good memory, a superior faculty of imagina- 
tion, inventiveness, inability to control one’s temper, inability to 
concentrate, poor 3udgmcnt, lack of reasoning power, inferior 
intelligence, and lack of mental balance. We have more or less 
definite notions of what we mean by these terms and could point 
out persons who exemplified them We could grade a hundred 
persons whom we knew intimately on a scale from low to high, 
or little or much, or weak to strong, for any of these abihties, 
though with some doubt and questioning. Popular notions of 
these mental abilities are, however, extremely vague and vari- 
able in comparison with popular notions of length, area, volume, 
weight, density, temperature, and many other physical facts. 

Psychology has advanced beyond popular ^owledge by con- 
structing moans of measuring these abilities, or, more accurately, 
means of measuring various behaviors which are symptomatic 
of these abilities. These mental meters, commonly called tests, 
began with such simple matters as the speed and accuracy of 
finding and canceling the A’s on a page of mixed capital letters, 
or the number of digits that a person can remember correctly 
from a single hearing. The former was called a tost of atten- 
tion, and the latter a test of memory span. 

At first psychology accepted the popular view that attention, 
memory, imagination, reasoning and the hke were fundamental 
and unitary faculties or powers of the mind. If you had a 
notably superior memory it would bo equally superior for words, 
numbers, faces, localities, etc If your faculty of attention was 
weak, you would be unable to concentrate well on lessons, stories, 
games and all else. Consequently, it was expected that a dozen 
or score of rather simple tests would reveal the fundamental 
abilities of a person and measure them, at least, roughly. 

Two lines of experimentation, begun about forty years ago, 

nwontDoms or na ahw&iw ratiaaorBicAi, sonzrr, 

WU 84, MO 4, JVMl, 1941 
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caused the abandonment of this expectation. The first studied 
the training of abiUtios and found such facts as the following* If 
a person practices finding and checking A ’a he gains notably in 
speed and accuracy, but his ability to find and check B’s shows 
much less improvement, and his ability to find and check words 
containing two given letters, such as e and s, or n and o, or 
1 and p, shows little or none If a person is trained at memoriz- 
ing senes of digits or series of nonsense syllables, he may im- 
prove notably in the amount that he remembers from, say, ten 
minutes of study, but when he transfers his efforts to memoriz- 
ing shapes, or poems, or passages of music, he shows very httle 
improvement uvei the ability he had before the training. What 
has been improved by the training is not a general power of at- 
tention, or a general faculty of memory that operates regardless 
of what is to be memorized 

The second line of experimentation studied the correlations 
or covariances of different manifestations of an ability and 
found such facts as the following * If a thousand twelve-year-old 
boys are tested in respect of the ability to add integers, the 
ability to add fi actions, the ability to divide integeis by integers, 
and the ability to divide fractions by fractions, the correlations 
or covariances of these sub-abilities are far from perfect The 
boy who IS ablest in adding integers will not be the ablest m the 
other three sub-abilities A boy’s rank among the thousand 
will not be the same in all four, but will vary rather widely. 
Mathematical ability is not one thmg, but a complex of many. 

If the thousand boys take a number of tests chosen to measure 
intelligence, their scores on the tests that concern words will 
not correlate perfectly with their scores in the tests that con- 
cern pictures, or space relations, or numbers. Intelligence is 
not a unitary ability that operates regardless of the data on 
which it operates 

Mental abilities are not an orderly retinue of a few easily 
defined and unitary faculties or powers, somewhat like the chemi- 
cal elements, for each of which a mental meter or test ^ be 
found by sufiioient labor and ingenuity. A mental ability is a 
probability that certain situations will evoke certain responses, 
that certain tasks can be achieved, that certain mental products 
can be produced by the possessor of the ability. It is defined by 
the situations, responses, products, and tasks, not by some inner 
essence. 
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Except foi certain powers which depend upon definite fea- 
tures of the eyes, ears, or other sense organs, intelligence is one 
of the most definite and umtary abilities that have been studied; 
and certain plausible hypotheses have been set up concerning a 
simple biological causation of it. But even it is regarded by 
prudent psychologists as a probabihty that certain mental 
achievements will be achieved, and is defined by these achieve- 
ments. 

Hence we find the most expert measurers of intelligence 
stating that an intelligence-test score measures only the ability 
in that test and whatever correlates perfectly with that score 
Hence we find that an intelligence meter that is perhaps the most 
dependable yet devised is not called a test of intelligence, but 
only a test of intelligence CAVD, that is of sentence-completion, 
arithmetical problems, vocabulary, and the comprehension of 
directions or paragraphs These facts seem like confessions of 
weakness in the science of psychology, but arc really signs of 
health and strength. 

Three or four hours testing of a person with suitable intelli- 
gence tests or meters gives a score which is highly indicative of 
how well he will do in school, how likely he is to escape confine- 
ment m an institution for the feeble-minded, and how well he will 
understand the sermons he hears, the policies for which he votes, 
and the like It is usefully indicative of his fitness to make wise 
decisions as a patent, neighbor, and citizen. Such a score ob- 
tained at age eight to eighteen is probably equal in value to a 
careful physical examination at that age by an expert physician 
It is a valuable supplement to the ratings by parents, teachers 
and others who have long and intimate acquaintance with the 
person. 

It should, however, be noted that the ability measured by 
such tests 18 pel haps better named abstract intelligence, or intel- 
ligence operating with symbols. InteUigence operatmg with 
actual individual things — machines, storms, traffic jams, stoves, 
cakes, pies, etc., etc. — ^may differ considerably from the intelli- 
gence that determines scores in Stanford-Binet or CAVD tests. 
So also may intelligence operating with actual people, — as in the 
managing, persuading and comforting of a politician, foreman, 
salesman, or nurse. 
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Fta 1. 


Our best present definitions and measurements of mental 
abilities are inrentories of a person’s actual or poss^ re- 
sponses to certain tasks The single score he obtains is some 
sort of an expression of the quantity and quality of his re- 
sponses. It is customary to select or arrange the tasks so that 
each response will be completely right or completely wrong. 
The inventory can then be fully e^ressed by listing the tasks 
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according to their difiScnlty and stating the percentage of suc- 
cesses at each level of difficulty. This concept of difficulty is of 
so great importance that I shall ask you to note a few illustra- 
tions of it. To give the opposite of unless is the same sort of 
task as to give the opposite of up, but is more difficult intellec- 
tually in the sense that fewer persons can do it and that those 
who can will average higher in intelligence by any reasonable 
measure of it. Similarly for supplying words to complete these 
sentences : A dog has four . . . ; The relation between a number 
and its reciprocal is ... . Similarly for answering these ques- 
tions: What number is the sum of six and fourteen? What 
number as^ much greater than half of six dozen as it is less 
than three-liftlbs tiff twenty dozen. In the case of musical ability 
it is more difficult to play a Beethoven symphony than to play 
chopsticks or Yankee Doodle, in the sense that fewer persons can 
do it and that those who can will average higher in musical 
ability by any reasonable measure of it. 

Measurements of a person having much and a person having 
little of a mental ability which is an ability to do tasks alike in 
nature but differing in difficuKy, are presented m Fig. 1 and 
Fig 2. 

The height of an ability, that is, the difficulty of the tasks the 
person can master, is more important than its width, because 
greater width can be obtained from more work by the person or 
from using more persons, but nothing can substitute for de- 
ficiency in height. 

The scientific study of mental abilities early discovered that 
correlation, not compensation, was the rule. Nature does not 
balance superior reasoning power by inferior imagination, or 
superiority in learning by inferiority in remembering, or genius 
in music by idiocy in business. And this fact of the positive 
affiliations of estimable abilities has been confirmed again and 
again by later researches. This fact has very important conse- 
quences for man’s life and work, mostly beneficent But as far 
as conoerns the exact description and measurement of abilities 
it is a nuisance. Psychology wishes to know each ability pure 
and undefiled, and to measure all of it and nothing but it. For 
example, it wishes three tests or meters of abibty to appreciate 
color, rhythm and musical harmony. But it finds that in spite 
of its utmost ingenuity and effort, eadi test measures all three 
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to some extent and also various potencies of the sense-organs, 
and also the person ’s general intelligence, so-called. Ea^l^score 
is contauuuated, so to speak, by including more or less influence 
from other abilities, Each ability, as we actually measure it, is 
a mixture of abilities. We do not attain punty. 

For various reasons psychologists would like to be able to 
replace a set of such impure abilities with positive intereorrela- 
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Pias 1, S, AND 9 The entire area of tho rectangle ropresents, In each case, a 
aampling of n taekii at each of 04 levela of difllculty for the ability in question, from 
a very ea^y ta«k at the bottom to very hard tasks nt the top of the rectangle The 
Bhad(^ area represeuta the tasks aceomplisbed successfully The white area represents 
the tasks on which the person failed Pig 3 represents a person with a high ability 
Fig 2 represents a person with a low ability Fig 3 ropresants a person who had 
about the tamo number of suecosses as the person of Fig 2 had, but who succeeded 
With much harder tasks, failing on many easy tasks. Oases like Fig 3 occur rarely 
or never if the test is really of progressive levels of the same ability 
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tions by a set of abilities that are pure and unitary or inde- 
pendent m the sense of having zero correlations one with an- 
other And some psychologists cherish the hope that such pure 
abilities would prove to be more fundamental and more revealing 
of the mind’s structure and of its physiological bases than the 
abilities found by direct observation and tests. 

The methods of factorial analysis developed by Kelley, IIo- 
telling, Thurstone and others succeed in discovering components 
or factors which would correlate zero one with another if we 
could get measurements of them in real people, and which are 
defined to a certain extent by their relations to measurable abili- 
ties. Work along this line has been carried on vigorously during 
the past five years, especially by Thurstone and his pupils. 
Few psychologists have mastered and used the methods of fac- 
tor analysis, and those who have vary widely in their opmions 
of the results. Some expect that the factors discovered will in- 
augurate gieat advances in knowledge about, and control of, 
human abilities ; some think that these factors are unreaUzable 
abstractions, like an animal defined as 40 per cent man, 30 per 
cent turtle, 20 per cent shark and 10 per cent earthworm The 
tests of the work will come when it progresses to the measure- 
ment of these components or factors, to using them for explana- 
tion and prediction, and to relating them to biological facts about 
the brain This third tost, however, is yet to be met not only by 
factor analysis but by the groat bulk of psydiological work on 
abilities as well. 

It is fitting to note at this pomt that the important work of 
Spearman and his pupils, begun in 1904, was a stimulus to the 
recent work of factor analysis, though Spearman’s main in- 
terest was in arguing that a group of abilities could, in the case 
of certain important groups, be represented by one factor com- 
mon to all and many specific factors none of which was present 
in more than one of the abilities of the group. 

Mental abilities are functions of the neurones or nerve cells 
that constitute the brain, sense organs and other parts niP the 
nervous system, and psychology will not be satisfied until it 
succeeds in relating mental abihties to tiieir neural cases, bases, 
parallels, or counterparts. Not much is known at presmit, and 
almost all of that concerns sensory abilities. The ability to see 
starts with specialized cells in the retina, the rods and cones. 
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The cones give sensations of color; the rods do not. The ability 
to see in bright light la different from the ability to see in dim 
light, and the rods play an important role in the latter. The 
two right-hand halves of the two eyes are put into intimate rela- 
tion within the brain (and similarly for the two left-hand halves). 
Beginning with such simple facts as these and continuing to 
Dr. Sclig Hecht’s recent discoveries concerning the sensitivity 
of the visual purple, a great deal is known about the ability to 
see. But very little is known about the neural basis of the 
ability to draw or paint, or even the ability to have lively visual 
images, pictures before the mind’s eye. Much is known also 
about the ability to hear, and psychologists are proud of Dr 
Wever’s share in this But very little is known about the neuial 
bases of the ability to understand language or to play the violin. 

Belativcly little is known, compared to what we would like to 
know, about the billions of neurones that compose the brain 
We know that neurones conduct and a good deal about how they 
conduct. We have recently learned tliat neurones may act as 
glands secreting substances which may activate neurones which 
the secretion reaches. We know that the topography of the 
brain is influential on its action, certain functions being locahzed 
in certain systems of neurones We know that the neurones in 
idiots’ brains are lelatively simple and coarse in structure. But 
if wo had the brains of Newton, Beethoven, Darwin, Shakespeare 
and Bismarck all sectioned for examination, our best neurolo- 
gists probably could not tell which had great mathematical 
ability, which had great musical abikty, etc, or which knew 
English and which knew German. We are not even sure that 
we know where to look, or what to look for, in the search for the 
neural bases of such mental abilities 

The neurologists of two generations ago thought that they 
did know. They assumed that the brain consisted of “centers” 
each of which was of prime importance for some ability or 
abilities, and “pathways” from sense organ to center, center 
to center, and center to muscles and glands. A well developed 
“center” implied a high degree of the ability and was something 
like a combinatidn of a factory and a storehouse The so-called 
cell-body, that is, the thickened part of a neurone containing its 
nucleus, was supposed to be the mam agent of neurones in 
oansiug abilities. 
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We now know that a brain is not much like a system of fac- 
tories and storehouses interconnected by railroad tracks. It is 
more like a telephone and telegraph system with the added 
feature of more or less peimanent modification by all the con- 
nections made and messages sent It may include an elaborate 
system of resonators. What corresponds to an abihty is more 
like a system of connections and modifications involving all army 
or navy activities than like a regiment of cell-bodies. The cell 
bodies indeed may only nourish and care for the conducting parts 
of the neurones IVhat the pattern of the neurones’ actions is 
may often be more important than which particular neurones 
they are 

Localization of abilities in ’’centers” had been discarded a 
generation ago, and replaced by localization in groups of con- 
ductors and synapses with difFusion to other groups and con- 
vergence to common final paths The localization was fairly 
complex for even such simple abihties as to scratch an itching 
spot, or clench the hand, or close the eyes, at will , and was in- 
creasingly complex for broader abilities This doctrine of 
localization was attacked as too mflexible by a psychologist, 
Franz, who showed that the word done by one system of 
neurones could, to an unexpected degree, be taken over by an- 
other, and another psychologist, Lashlcy, has continued and 
greatly widened the attack in a brilliant scries of experiments 
m which various parts of the brain of the white rat are extir- 
pated and the resulting changes in the rat’s abihties are observed 
and measured. 

I lack time to describe Lashley’s facts and inferences, and 
lack both time and ability to appraise them But I think a con- 
sensus of competent students of the brain and mind would still 
hold that localization has real and great influence and that what 
all ability is depends in part upon which neurones are acting, 
but would admit that the localization within the cerebrum is far 
more complex and more indeterminate than had been supposed, 
and that it may be supplemented by selective sensitivines or 
resonances Lashlcy ’s startling doctrine that the amount of 
cerebrum that is cut out rather than which part is cut out is 
often decisive for a rat’s abihty to learn may not be true for 
man, but it can reinforce a useful lesson — ^that in man every 
abihty normally operates under an overhead control by his past 
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development and present status and purposes. The man him- 
self cooperates in most of his abilities. 

1 hope that my account of mental abihties has satisfied you. 
It will not satisfy my psychological colleagues. They will pro- 
test Why did you omit all reference to the theoiies of the neural 
basis of intelligence that have been set forth by psychologists, 
including your own? Why did you say nothing about the dif- 
ferences between the sexes and between races, and the great dif- 
ferences between individuals? Why did you not evaluate the 
coiitiibutions of heredity and environment to various represen- 
tative abilities? Why did you not trace the course of mental 
abilities from birth to maturity and on to old age? Why did 
you not report the careful work that has been done on certain 
special abilities, sucli as the ability to read and the ability to 
learn to sing?” Psychology haa been active in all these fields 
and my only excuse for not including them is that if 1 had, this 
report would have been ovei twice as long. 




PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


CARUBY LANDIS 

Principal RcBcnrch Psychologist, New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
AssoeUte Professor of P^chology, Columbia University 

{Head April 86, 1941, in Sympomum on Seeeni Advances tn Psychology) 

The average experimental psychologist is often embanassed 
by the supposition on the part of his scientific colleagues that 
psychoanalysis is part and parcel of psychology To most ex- 
perimental psychologists psychoanalysis is a source of gen- 
eialized aimoyance somewhat similar to that experienced by the 
astronomer when reminded of the subject of astrology. Again 
the professional psychologist hstening to certain of his col- 
leagues in psychiatry, neurology, anthropology or sociology, is 
all too frequently bewildered and amazed at the calm acceptance 
which his scientific brethren extend to psychoanalytic concepts 
and explanations. Our academic psychologist is astonished by 
essays written by his friends in the English or Greek Depart- 
ment wherein psychoanalytic terms are freely used and psycho- 
analytic theories expounded as fact. In the daily press he finds 
loading articles by columnists who conch their explanation of 
world events in psychoanalytic terms. His children come home 
from college talking about narcissism, repression and libido in 
the same matter of fact way in which they discuss democracy, 
vocational guidance, and religious freedom. 

In brief, it seems to the psydiologist that everyone is assum- 
ing that psychology is psychoanalysis and that the general public 
automatically assumes that any psychologist is also a psycho- 
analyst. 

The professional psychologist is an expeiimentahst, whose 
research is designed in terms of the scientific method. Hence, 
in his approach to psychoanalysis ho should make use of the 
same scientific methods which he applies when he studies learn- 
ing, personality development, or perceptual illusions. Unfor- 
tunatdy, there seem to be only two avenues open for the mvesh- 
gation of the subject matter of psychoanalysis — reading what 
tiie professional psychoanalysts have written about it, or under- 
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going an analysis oneself. Most psychologists find the psycho- 
analytic literature inadequate from the standpoint of scientific 
reporting The terminology is loose and ill-defined; reasoning 
by analogy, proof by dictum and special pleading are apparent 
at every turn, while control experiments and repeated observa- 
tion nevei occur But in this literature he does find much of 
mteiest, endless evidence of shrewd observation; a wealth of 
human study, and style of reporting which seems to combine 
literature, medicine and religion m an odd, persuasive way. He 
IS told, however, that the only way really to know psychoanalysis 
is to be analyzed oneself — a matter of an hour a day for some 
10 or 15 months — and that the fee will be from five to twenty 
dollars for each one of the 200 to 300 hours In spite of the time 
and the money, enough experimentally tramed psychologists have 
subjected themselves to analysis and reported the process so 
that we now have a working basis for applying the scientific 
method to the psychological aspects of psychoanalysis 

We now know that there are three major themes in psycho- 
analysis which must be carefully kept separate in our tUnking. 
First, psychoanalysis is a special form of therapy, that is, a 
method of healing; second, psychoanalysis is a recondite, the- 
oretical, philosophical system very similar to a religion, and 
third, psychoanalysis is a relatively definable, repeatable, par- 
tially controlled psychological experiment during which a sci 
entifio method of sorts is followed. I repeat, in order to think 
smentifioally about psychoanalysis one must differentiate ther- 
apy, theory, and method 

Actually, all of psychoanalysis is oriented about therapy 
This grows out of the historical fact that Freud’s discovery 
which he called psychoanalysis was and is a psychotherapeutic 
procedure which produced beneficial results* when applied to 
hysterical and neurotic patients. The chief medical interest in 
psychoanalysis remains in the therapeutic applications since 
therapy is the rmson d^etre of the physician. 

After the initial discovery of this therapetitic procedure, 
Freud’s thinking followed two lines. The first was that of ex- 
plaining the psychological phenomena revealed by the therapy. 
The second was the standardizing and perfecting of the tedinical 
procedure and methodology followed in the therfipy. 
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Frend stated that he avoided reading widely concerning 
previous philosophical or psychological views related to the 
phenomena he discovered in analyses. This he did to avoid 
prejudice and preconceived ideas. To explain the phenomena 
of psychopathology he built up a system called “metapsychol- 
ogyM philosophical speculation regarding the mind, 

a typo of speculation which cannot be verified by direct experi- 
ence. To most psychologists this metapsychology is part ra- 
tional, part irrational, part dictum, part analogy and part based 
on clinical observation. It has all the strength and weakness of 
a new viewpoint essentially derived by one brilliant thinker who 
declined to contaminate his thinking by reference and conference 
with the work and thinking of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the same field. (There was some reference to eth- 
nology and folklore but almost all other contemporary science 
was neglected.) 

Essentially it is this psychoanalytic mctapsychology which 
has been and remains the center of eontioversy. Practically 
every scientist of every scientific discipline who has interested 
himself in psychoanalysis has found much that was stimulating 
and much to criticize. Most psychiatrists and some neurologists 
have completely accepted psychoanalysis including metapsychol- 
ogy, while most other medical specialists have either condemned 
or have reserved their judgment of the theory and practice of 
psychoanalysis. 

Where the acceptance of the piotapsychology has occurred, 
it has been due, I believe, to a felt need for some system of ex- 
planation which would provide guiding principles with which to 
deal with psychopathological phenomena. There does not exist 
any satisfactory or inclusive systematic frame of reference for 
explaining many psychopathic phenomena other than that pro- 
vided by the metapsychology of Freud. Evidently, whether one 
wishes to acknowledge ignorance or to accept the highly specu- 
lative and esoteric system of Freudian metapsychology is a 
matter of personal preference plus the exigencies of the imme- 
diate problems. 

Metapsychology may be dealt with by the speculative philos- 
opher the theoretical psychologist and the theologian. The 
therapeutic aspect of psychoanalysis is a matter for the clinician 
to accept or reject. 
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The cxpeniueutal procedure followed during a series of an- 
alytic hours does come into the compass of experimental psy- 
chology. It is worthwhile for tiie experimental psychologist to 
look into this aspect of psychoanalysis, using the usual criteria 
imposed by the scientific method in the hope that the differentia- 
tion between fact, theory and analogy may become more clear. 
We must inquire into the process of analysis to ascertain, where 
possible, how the psychological phenomena aie related to the 
analytic process and method, disregarding all metapsychology 
and other theory ; in brief, what is done, how it is done, and what 
happens. 

At the very beginning of a psychoanalysis the analyst asks 
the patient to be absolutely frank and not to withhold mtention- 
ally anything that crowds into his mind and to try to overcome 
gradually all influences that may prevent his reporting certain 
of his thoughts or memories to the analyst The patient must 
Icam to talk without reticence or restraint, allowing his mind to 
proceed with its thoughts in a free fashion, reporting whatever 
comes up no matter what the nature of the thought may be. 
This is a process of uncontrolled or free association which must 
be learned. 

During each analytic hour the patient reclines on a low couch 
while the analyst sits in a chair at the head of the couch, out of 
the range of vision of the patient. The physical surroundings, 
the hour of the day, and the patient-analyst relationship are kept 
constant. While the patient reports the analyst writes in a 
notebook For the most part the analyst limits his verbal com- 
ments to the pointing out of relationships or to an occasional 
suggested interpretation. His usual reply to a direct question 
is “What do you think?” or “Why do you think sot” When 
advice is requested he deliberately restricts the scope of his 
answers. He points out to the patient the necessity for making 
no major decisions or changes in his routine of existence during 
the analysis. The set-up is one which emphasizes and tends 
to extend the psychoanalyst’s prestige and power in thef'mind 
of the patient. Every effort is made to mamtain the penod of 
analytic sessions under as constant conditions as possible. It is 
true that individual practitioners modify this process to fit either 
their own ideas of the patient’s needs, but Ihe conditions for any 
one individual are relatively constant. 
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During 1940 the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
printed a synipoBluin on psychoanalynis hb experienced by 10 
pBychologistB who have been analyzed The motivation leading 
to enteiing an analyBiB, the type and length of analysis and the 
adequacy of the leport of the psychologists varies widely, but 
enough Bimilar material is reported so that we may, with some 
assurance, describe certain common psychological phenomena 
which occurred during these analyses. 

An outstanding phenomenon occurring especially during the 
earlier months of analysis is anxiety, guilt feeling, or generalized 
apprehension. This is a pervasive unrest which mvades all of 
the patient’s thinking and interpersonal relationships This 
anxiety may attach itself to some specific event or person, or it 
may be generalized without attachment to anything specific In 
its unattached form it colors existence in the same way that col- 
01 ed glasses tint the visual field When this anxiety does attach 
itBclf to some event or person, it does so in what seems to be an 
irrational fashion Only after considerable free association 
does the attachment become plain and the connections obvious 
between the fecling-tone and the point of attachment. A fur- 
ther characteristic of the anxiety experience is the way in which 
it may enter into all varieties of judgment and conscious be- 
havior in a dissociated fashion. 

The mental state called resistance is manifested in ei^er of 
two circumstances. Either the patient finds himself continu- 
ously blocked in his free associations and can think of nothing to 
talk about, or so many things enter his mind that he is unable 
to select which topic of conversation he shall follow The first 
variety of resistance grows out of a necessary selection of topic 
of conversation. If one has told one’s autobiography and then 
elaborated on it, one may find oneself at a loss for conversation 
Talking about present-day events, busmess, science, etc., is not 
encouraged The patient has a distinct feeling that ho is wast- 
ing his time and money in such impersonal conversation. Yet 
the every-day conversation of most of us is non-personal. He 
therefore has to break down an habitual mode of social response 
and substitute for it a childish, irrational, emotional, persoqal 
monologue. This is difficult and annoying. In the process of 
learning this substitution the second alternative just mentioned 
may occur; namely, the difficulty m selecting the topic to be 
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discussed. For example one may have had a dream which per- 
severates in one’s thinking, one may have remembered some 
emotional event from one’s childhood, and one may be thinking 
of some recent personal emotional experience. All three lines 
of thought seem to run along apparently independently and 
simultaneously. Which of the three should he reported f Anx- 
iety plus resistance, that is trying to talk with nothing to say or 
too much to say, while paying for the privilege, constitutes a 
real emotional frustration. 

Unconsdom memories are said to be brought out by analysis. 
It is true that many forgotten events are recalled. However, to 
the professional psychologist this seems neither strange nor dif- 
ficult to explain. If one revisits a scene once familiar but lodg 
forgotten, the associated detail of forgotten memory which comes 
into the foreground of consciousness is well known and recog- 
nized. If one sets oneself the problem of reconstructing the past 
in as great detail as possible it can bo done with surprising com- 
pleteness. When one strives to recount childhood memones and 
emotional events, the describing of certain memory traces leads 
on to many other details which were thought to have been for- 
gotten. As a consequence one is able to recall many occurrences 
which somehow seem to be related to the formation of adult 
attitudes and habits. One is able to understand without too 
much difBoulty why these forgotten events are influenciaL 
There is no particular need to describe this phenomenon in terms 
of unconscious motivation or unconscious dynamics It is a 
redintegrative process in which adult responses carry with them 
an emotional tone and character identical or very similar to that 
which occured in many childhood experiences. The concept of 
redintegration, that is, the arousal of a response by a fraction 
of the combined stimuli which originally aroused it, has a long 
history and quite sufficient experimental evidence to make it 
scientifically acceptable. 

In this process of recalling forgotten memories one neces- 
sarily assumes a childish attitude and childish way of tbMydng. 
This has been termed regression. That it is true regression I 
doubt. It is a specialized attitude necessary for adequate recall. 

A special feature of these forgotten memories involves the 
childhood emotional reactions toward <me’s parents. This goes 
by the analytic term of (Edipus Complex or Family Bomance. 
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Since the child is so emotionally dependent on his parents and 
since it is necessary at the time of adolescence to attain the emo- 
tional independence of an adult, there can be no doubt, that there 
are many emotional conflicts and frustrations which are only 
partially resolved and which persist, coloring adult attitudes. 
These particular phenomena are not difficult to understand. It 
is merely that an emotional tie did exist between the child and 
his parents and that it was only partially dissolved 

This leads to the whole notion of the dynamic unconscious 
which is a basic concept in metapsychology. Again it seems that 
for the most part this is but the residuum of forgotten emotional 
experiences which were not resolved at the time of occurrence 
and which are, or may be, still active in the mental life of the 
individual through the process of redintegration. 

Dreams and dream symbolism have started a great deal of 
controversy For several reasons dreams are excellent takmg- 
off places for free association. They are fantastic, childish, dis- 
connected, and illogical. Their recounting sets up disconnected 
and illogical thinking. Since they are made up of a mixture of 
elements there are many lines of departure for free associations 
The dream attitude of unconflnod reverie is exactly that which 
is most conducive to free associations of a wandering sort which 
may bring out forgotten memories and associations which fre- 
quently furnish the clue leading to the explanation of a style of 
reaction. The interpretation of the dream by the analyst is 
partly systematic and partly trial and error It does seem that 
many elements of thought carry with them common secondary 
meanings which somehow involve themselves in the dream. 
These secondary meanings provide a convement basis for mter- 
pretation or pointing out of connections for further fiee associa- 
tion. Thus, the analyst may say, “It seems to me that your 
dream means such and such.” If this notion is acceptable, the 
patient can proceed with his associations and periiaps gam fur- 
ther insight concerning some line of thought. If the suggestion 
is unacceptable, the patient can reject it and there is nothing lost. 

Transfer is said to be an invariable mark of a true thera- 
peutic analysis. Psycihologically transfer and conversion, as 
described by James in his book, The Varieties of Rehgtous Ex- 
perience, are approximately identical. In essence, transfer is a 
psyehologioal unloading of the patient’s troubles on the analyst, 
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accoinpamed by an emotional over-evaluation of the analyst 
He endows the analyst with extraordinary or supernatural wis- 
dom and hopes that the analyst will be able to point out quickly 
the solution to Ins troublesome thoughts and habits. In a sense, 
transfer is a falling in love with the analyst The erotic nature 
of this transfer is mentioned with sufficient frequency to con- 
vince one that it is an actual occurrence in many cases In other 
individuals the transfer is the assuming of a child-parent rela- 
tionship by the patient The patient is putting himself into a 
childish attitude, trying to bring back forgotten memories. Still 
aiiothei aspect of transfer is the assumption of the same rela- 
tionship which exists between the priest and his parishioner 
The priest is, by common consent, endowed with certain super- 
natural qualities and powers The patient assumes the role of 
the paiishioner and trusts that the analyst will lead hmi to 
reward and mental tranqmlity just as a priest might do. 

Many reporters have commented on the character of tnnghf 
gained during their analysis. The patient feels that he under- 
stands himself better, is better able to cope with his problems 
and 18 less disturbed by troublesome social and personal situa- 
tions. This IS usually attributed to the acquisition of insight 
There is nothing mysterious about this If one has recounted 
one’s autobiography to some understanding listenei and has had 
comments made on the autobiography and associations pointed 
out which were not previously obvious to him, he is certain to 
gam some insight Insight, then, means an educative process 
m which many unvorbahzod attitudes and effects become ver- 
balized and satisfactorily integrated into the entire personality 

This entire process of enforced free association, under the 
circumstances which 1 have described, leads to anxiety, irrita- 
bility, resistance, regression, transfer, etc All these are symp- 
toms of neurosts. If one defines neurosis as the persistence of 
non-ad, lustive emotional attitudes, constantly recurring and lead- 
ing to inadequate behavior, then the analytic process must by its 
very method create a neurosis and insofar as the indtkridnal 
resolves his emotional inadequacies and gains insight, he will 
be freed from the neurosis. 

All these phenomena occur with a great deal of regularity 
during analysis. There are other phenomena which occur in 
lesser degree or which are prominent in one case but not in 
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another. To the best of my belief, theie is no need to have 
recourse to metapsychology to explain these additional phe- 
nomena any more than there was to cxplam the phenomena 
which I have just discussed. 

The peculiar mental experiences which I have mentioned 
were commented on by most of the analyzed psychologists who 
reported their expeiiences m the symposium Most of the re- 
porters saw no reason to believe that their experiences tran- 
scended the explanatory piinciples sufficient in general experi- 
mental psychology Several reporters mention how the psy- 
choanalytic procedure itself served as the basis of certain of 
their experiences It is rny belief that most of the phenomena 
brought out by psychoanalytic proceduie are the combined re- 
sult of the method plus the personality under study. This is a 
combination iii the same sense that the behavioi and experience 
of a man who is alcoholically intoxicated is a combination of 
effect of alcohol and his individual personahty Hence, it seems 
to me that most of metapsychology is an unnecessary speculative 
construction The dynamic nuconscious is more easily undci- 
stood in terms of childhood memories of which the effect and 
the affect went unrecognized until moio closely surveyed. The 
(Edipus Complex turns out to be a question of family ties 
Transfer is a combination of prestige suggestion and adoption 
of a childish attitude Dieam work and dream symbolism be- 
come a form of waking acceptance of free associations which 
may or may not be reasonable. I am, in effect, saying that there 
IS nothing mystical or esoteric brought out by analysis The 
use of ordinary scientific method would claiify those points 
which are still obscure and general experimental psychological 
principles will furnish all of the ncccssaty explanations without 
recourse to metapsychology. 

There remains the question of the claim that sex is the basic, 
driving, motivating urge of human hfe and experience; that 
from the libido (undifferentiated sex energy) comes all of the 
basic developmental forces of personality growth and function. 
Again the evidence shows that the metapsychology does violence 
to fact. Freud’s original therapeutic measures were developed 
through the study of hysterical and neurotic patients. Other 
psychopathologists had shown before and later investigators 
have shown since th^t the leading psychological defect in these 
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patients is an emotional inadequacy marked by a generalized 
fear called anxiety or guilt feeling Free assodation starting 
from tbe anxiety symptoms frequently leads to forgotten sex 
memories Freud then held that this sex element came before 
and was more important than fear. It seems to me that when 
one 18 dealing with the memories of the undifferentiated emo- 
tions of infancy or early childhood, there is little reason to 
name the experience sex or fear or anger. It was, and still is, 
more socially acceptable and more scientifically ** proper” to 
discuss fear than to discuss sex. To cut through a long, in- 
volved, and often fought-over hypothesis, I believe that one can 
safely say that out of an undifferentiated emotional reaction 
mass of infancy develop all varieties of emotional reactions, 
affects, sentiments, etc., of adult hfe, and that one important dif- 
ferentiated system among several others is that which we call 
sex. The overwhelming emphasis on sex in Freudian meta- 
psychology does violence to evidence admissable under the rules 
of scientific method. 

Next let me mention briefly the impact of psychoanalysis 
upon, and its importance to, social science and anthropology. 
Let no one doubt that psychoanalytic concepts are used more in 
anthropology, sociology and economics than are those of experi- 
mental psychology. The academic psychologist just never got 
around to providing experimental evidence or even adequate 
philosophical speculation concerning the development of the 
personality, character and temperament of the entire man. In 
similar fashion, nothing was prepared for the physician, psy- 
chiatrist or neurologist when he came to deal wifh the problem 
of the entire organism. Psychoanalysis did present, through 
metapsychology, a workable hypothesis. The scientist wor^g 
in any field must accept and use the tools and constructs of those 
working in the scientific disciplines basic to his own field. For 
the most part, the psychologist must accept the findings of the 
physiologist, biochemist, and endoorinologdst as factual and well 
established. The fact that psychoanalysis was and is a nixture 
of fact and unsupported theory is unfortunate for all concerned, 
but most of all it is unfortunate for the psychologist, since he 
should have provided and ultimately he must provide the clari- 
ed and unified scientific basis of explanation in this realm of 
knowledge. 
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Meanwhile, our colleagueB in the social sciences and in an- 
thropology accepted psychoanalysis as a factual system and aie 
attempting to orient their scientific efforts in these terms. This 
has led to endless confusion It is as if the physiologist asked 
the chemist for a method of study and an hypothesis to explain 
the chemical action of the pituitary gland and was told that no 
exact chemical knowledge or methods of study existed but that 
a Bussian pathologist had made some interesting obseiwations 
on pituitary function and developed an esoteric chemical theory 
which no chemist had verified. Should the physiologist wait 
until chemistry does develop a method or explanation, or should 
he accept the brilliant speculations of the pathologist} 

In conclusion, allow mo to summarize the factual contribu- 
tions of psychoanalysis to modem psychology In the first 
place^ psychoanalytic investigation forced psychologists to rec- 
ognize and to inquire extensively into the role of infantile and 
early childhood thought and fantasy on the mental hfe of the 
adult. Hero the contribution was direct from psychoanalysis to 
psychology and of first importance This constitutes a rapidly 
developing body of knowledge. Closely associated with this is 
the second contribution which the psychoanalysts have called the 
dynamic role of the unconscious That forgotten memories, 
emotional experiences put out of mind, childhood fantasies, the 
prohibitions of childhood training, etc , etc , do influence thought 
and action and in ways not readily recognized by the individual 
himself, is now apparent and psychologically accepted This 
field is being studied by the more usual psychological methods 
and in due course the mysterious dynamic unconscious will prob- 
ably turn out to be but part of a section of the learning process 
A third contribution has been tlie forcing of the attention of psy- 
chologists to the psychology of sex and sexuality This may 
not be comfortable but as psychologists we must deal with the 
biological organism as it is and in all its aspects. We can no 
longer continue the cultivation of pohte blind spots protected by 
the dictum that such topics are not the proper field of psycho- 
logical Btndy since Wundt did not include them in his experi- 
mental program announced in 1880 Lastly, the psychoanalysts, 
by setting up a theory and explanation of the structure of pei- 
sonality which was and is unacceptable to most psychologists 
compelled psychologists to initiate the scientific study of per- 
sonality. 
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The caprico of circumstance, not personal preference, dic- 
tated my subject in this program on “Kecont Advances in Psy- 
chology.” Ordinarily I should have chosen to sketch the his- 
tory of Comparative Psychobiology in the current century. In- 
stead, as one-time commanding officer of the first company of 
military psychologists in the world, I speak of relations of my 
science to the art of defense. By psychology I shall mean the 
science of behavior-experience ; by defense, protective, preserva- 
tive, and constructive activity. Using military psychology and 
its notable exhibits as my point of departure, I shall later aban- 
don the role of histoi lan for that of social planner and discuss 
relations of psychology to defense against such internal weak- 
nesses as ignorance and superstition, selfishness and cowardice 
For what we are individually is more important than our im- 
mediate objectives, since strength comes only transiently from 
needs induced by aggression, while it comes lastingly from faith 
and deep conviction. Looking through and beyond this world 
clash of cultures, I purpose to exhibit psychology as a basic sci- 
ence and profession, the applications of which are as varied as 
the problems of behavior and the potential significance of which 
for our civilization matches that of the physical sciences and 
their respective branches of engineermg. 

Ours is the tradition that life is sacred and that nothing hu- 
man may safely be tampered with. Therefore, our preoccupa- 
tion with material things, to the neglect of efforts to control 
human form and functions. It is not surprising, in view of this 
ancient bias, that mental engineering should have remained prac- 
tically unknown to militaiy men until our time. The discovery 
dates from our declaration of war in April, 1917. Promptly 
American psychologists decided to try to increase military effec- 
tiveness by bringing their information, techniques, and insights 
to bear on problems of manpower. As personnel specialists 
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and psycholo^cal examiners, they assisted with the appraisal 
of recruits by supplying descriptive measurements of mental 
alertness, adaptability, and trade or other skills. Thus they con- 
tributed to the data for intelligent mihtary selection {accept- 
ance or rejection), classification, assignment, and training. 

Aside from the solution of varied psychological problems for 
the army and navy, two principal lines of service were developed. 
The Division of Psychology of the Medical Department of the 
Army examined, rated, and reported on the mental caliber of 
nearly two million men, while the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel of the Adjutant General’s Department trade-tested, 
rated, and aided with the assignment of other hundreds of 
thousands. 

As I have elsewhere expressed it : ^ 

The theory of psychological service was that human factors should be 
appreciated, measui^, and intelligently used, that so far as feasible 
chance, personal whim or bias, and convention should be replaced by ac- 
tion in the light of reasonably accurate and thorough information In a 
word, that the army should utilize what may be calleil ‘’human engmeer- 
mg,” just as it attempts to utilize other forms of engineering which have 
to do primarily with non-living things 

These novel services, of which the development inevitably 
aroused both strenuous opposition and enthusiastic support, 
necessitated the preparation of methods and eqmpment, plan- 
ning for organization and integration of activities, and the re- 
cruitment of hundreds of young men qualified for training as 
military psychologists. When the Armistice became efifective in 
November, 1918, between two and three hundred psychological 
specialists were serving in our military establishments. As a 
result of their labors, psychotechnology had demonstrated values 
and potentialities of development which commanded the lively 
interest and respect of military leaders. 

The World War saw no developments of military psychology 
or other personnel services in any other country which were 
remotely comparable with what occurred in the tTnited SHtes of 
America. Germany, late in the war, tested certain psychologi- 
cal procedures for personnel selection, with favorable result; 
Canada concentrated on improvement of methods of military 

1 Yerkee, Bobert M ''The B61e of PsyeholoiEy in tiie War Chapter* XX^ 
XXI in New World of Science, p 358, 1920 (Now York, Centnrj Co ) [Beprmted 
a* separate, 1941.] 
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training and reeducation ; and England utilized her psychologists 
chiefly to supplement the labors of medical ofiicers. Ours, be- 
cause of superior professional resources and less acute risks 
from aggiession, was an altogether unique oppoitunity for pi- 
oneering, the prompt improvement of which yielded signal 
successes. 

The war’s end in 1918 signaled the return of military psy- 
chologists to their customary occupations Our army and navy 
retained records and memories of their services, but not even a 
cadre of specialists Following the Annistice it was wisely de- 
cided, in the light of previous experience, to center all psycho- 
logical activities hereafter in the Department of the Adjutant 
General instead of permitting them to continue divided. But 
unfortunately provisions were not made for the continued de- 
velopment of military psychology as mental engineering within 
the army This chapter of service ended abruptly. There were 
universal sighs of relief, and the Congress promptly acted on 
the assumption that the war to end wars had actually accom- 
plished that purpose Isolation had its field day, and instead of 
capitalizing our precious experience and consolidating the en- 
couraging progress which had been made in mental engineering, 
we virtually ignored the opportunity in favor of our commercial 
pursuits. For twenty years military psychology remained foi 
us merely a matter of historical and academic interest. 

Not so in Germany Awakened to the practical values of 
psychology by a few demonstiations at home and the startling 
acluevements in America, the leaders of the Beich promptly in- 
cluded psychologists in the organization which was designed to 
reestablish Germany’s might. 

To understand the role of psychology in postwai German 
developments, it is necessary to see the situation clearly and in 
its entirety. The nation had suffered a techmcal defeat at arms 
while remaining unconquered internally. Following the unac- 
cepted defeat came a peace unwise in its terms, and even more 
so in its enforcement It must be reckoned one of the tragic 
failures of civilization, since an unpiecedented opportunity to 
safeguard the world against future wars was sacrificed to nar- 
row-minded selflehness, fear, and shortsightedness. Instead of 
being crushed by the severity of the Treaty’s terms, Germany 
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was goaded to determination and superhiunan effort to recover 
her strength and turn the tables. 

The dominant German Gxonght-pattem, fostered by the 
Treaty of Versailles, includes a philosophy of war in whi^ sci- 
entific and technological discoveries hold a conspicuous place. 
WarlikenesB is considered admirable, something which is char- 
acteristically German, to be prized, cultivated, used for national 
aggrandizement. 

It was inevitable that the idea of mental versus material war- 
fare should seek and find place in this philosophy of war. First 
proposed as hypothesis that feelings, thoughts, and attitudes 
might be used as instruments of warfare, the idea soon was put 
to the test in the civil contest between democratic and Nazi 
ideologies. It is said that the Nazi leaders thus proved to their 
satisfaction the effectiveness of mental weapons 

From the acceptance of mental warfare as real to the develop- 
ment of the concept of total war was an easy step. Total war 
may be defined as the employment of all available material, 
mental, and spiritual resources to achieve national objectives. 
It is unannounced, timeless, spaceless. In warfare as thus con- 
ceived, psychology and its applications become as indispensable 
as are the physical sciences and their technologies. We must 
now inquire : How has psychology functioned in the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany and in the emergence of Naasm as a threat to 
other cultures and ideologies f 

The German Army of one hundred thousand men, which was 
authorized by treaty, was made up of volunteers who enhsted 
for twelve years. For their selection, available psychotechno- 
logical methods of appraising military qualifications were em- 
ployed. When in 1935 opportunity for further mihtarization 
appeared, this small army of carefully picked and thoroughly 
trained men provided the organizers and leaders for a sudden 
and numerically vast expansion. This extraordinary achieve- 
ment was possible because unusual military experience and 
acumen were reinforced by the skillful sdentific hanMng of 
problems of manpower as well as machine-power. Military psy- 
chology thus gained full recognition in ^rmany and came to 
command further opportunities for the demonstration and de- 
velopment of values. Henceforth, human engineering took its 
place in the Third Beich as complement of physical engineering. 
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For a decade at least, Nazi Germany has been molding psy- 
chology as an instrument to further social development and en- 
hance prestige, influence, and military power. Psychologists 
have been made specialist servants of the state, and remilitariza- 
tion stands as only one of many phases of Nazi evolution in which 
they have proved their usefulness. Characteristically thorongh- 
going study of the problems and risks involved and patient 
planning prepared the way for the present system of state 
psychological service. Already hundreds of young men have 
been trained for the various branches of this highly technical 
service Selection for such opportunities is made on the basis 
of personal characteristics and professional promise, and the 
course of training extends over years and is comparable with 
that required for other learned callings. Back of a personnel 
which is impressive in size and effectiveness is a highly eqmpped 
complicated organization. 

The Central Psychological Institute is in Beilin. It com- 
bines the functions of research laboratoiy and professional 
school. Psychological problems of propaganda, morale, per- 
sonality analysis and appraisal, edncational traming, industrial 
efficiency, fatigne, and similar concerns of human engineering, 
occupy the staff. Military psychology is one only of the divi- 
sions of the subject in which a student may choose to specialize 
Those who elect this specialty have been reqmred heretofore to 
work two to four years as probationers in central and field lab- 
oratories or stations for military psychology and in army train- 
ing camps. Presumably the procedure is very different under 
the pressures of active warfare. 

The objectives of the Central Institute are furthered also by 
university laboratories and branch establishments in army corps 
In all, research is the order of the day. Methods for the obser- 
vation, measurement, and control of human behavior arc con- 
tinuously being devised, adapted, developed, tested, and evalu- 
ated. Pressure and incentives to progress through discovery 
are not lacking. It is said that the Nazi army psychologists 
have come to rely on methods of personahty analysis and the 
judgment of examiners instead of on the results of intelligence 
tests; that characterology, temporarily at least, is in the as- 
cendant and psydiometry in eclipse. The truth, however, ap- 
pears to be that intelligence tests have been supplemented in- 
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stead of abandoned, and that a large and steadily increasing 
number and variety of observational techniques serve for the 
appraisal of the individual. 

The degree of thoroughness and comprehensiveness of psy- 
chological examinations for important posts or occupations is 
indicated by the time devoted to them. Thus the examination of 
a candidate for commissioned rank in tho army requires two 
days, with an intervening rest day. It is conducted by a board 
made up of civil and military psychologists and army oflSoers 
The ordeal includes several kinds of tests for intelligence, mo 
chanical aptitude, will power, emotional stability and control, 
leadership The examiners do their best individually and col- 
lectively to discover and rato important mental traits and to 
obtain a piactically serviceable picture of the personahty of 
the candidate American military psychologists of World War 
expel lence will marvel at the contrast, for our officers of stall 
and line considered it generous to allow mmutes instead of hours 
or days for the psychological examination of a recruit or a can- 
didate for tiaming as an officer * 

In the existing emergency, whether or not technically at war, 
wo assuredly are not at peace, even in our own minds More- 
over, wo are no longer as in 1917 pacemakers in military psy- 
chology Germany long ago assumed the leadership, and at the 
moment we are but halting followers. As in annament produc- 
tion and tho making of soldiers, so in psychological defense, we 
plan, and are under compulsion, to accomplish in a few months 
what the Nazis have labored over for a decade. It is to be hoped 
that we shall honestly and resolutely face the facts, instead of 
making behove that wc are in all essentials superior to the 
totalitarian peoples and their means of aggression and defense 

Tho hope and expectation that wo can greatly exceed Nazi 
speed of militarization and psychological preparation for total 
conflict are neither idle nor presumptuous. For although among 
us the development of military psychology virtually ended with 
World War I, the progress of the science of psychology ^d of 
many of its technical applications since 1918 has been phenom- 
enal. Our available resources of personnel, centers for research 

1 For Boarees of information concerning German Military P«ychology, see ‘'Ger 
man Psychological Warfare A Critical, Annotated, and Oompreheniive Survey and 
Bibliography," itsued by the Committee for National Morale^ New Fork City, 1941 
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and professional training, equipment and nsefol techniques 
greatly exceed those of any other nation It would seem that m 
the existing stress and strain we should by all means and mnne* 
dmtely conscript onr invaluable psychological assets, enter vnth- 
ont prejudice or qualms into the frmtiul psychotechnolo^cal 
experience of the Ka/As, taking over whatever they have found 
good and improving on it, and above all and continuously, con- 
centrate our ingenuity on discovery and invention Thus with 
sufficient determination and good fortune, we might succeed in 
compressing the worthwhile progress of a Nazi decade into 
a year of American effort. 

The current picture may be sketched boldly. Psychologically 
we are ill prepared for participation in world conflict Much 
excellent work in mental engineering is in progress in our aca- 
demic institutions, industrial laboratories, under the auspices 
of the National Research Council, the ITiiited States Employ- 
ment Service, Civil Aeronautics Authority, and such govern- 
mental departments as Agriculture, Army, and Navy The con- 
spicuous shortcoming is the lack of a comprehensive plan of 
organization for the proper relating of interests and the achieve- 
ment of common objectives Work is relatively uncoordinated, 
and individuahsm seems to be outdoing itself and in many direc- 
tions needlessly delaying progress. Thus far as a people wc 
have refused to face honestly the urgent necessity for selection 
of personnel on objective grounds of ability and qualiflcation 
We give support grudgingly to the principles and practices of 
civil service and to our varied forms of merit system. This 
popular attitude markedly affects the practices and progress of 
our military establishments Especially piejudicial to the ef- 
fective utilization of manpower in our present urgent need is the 
failure, to the date of writing, of the army and navy to provide 
training schools for military psychologists and other personnel 
specialists. For what will take longest and are of incomparable 
importance so far as efficiency of psychological service is con- 
cerned are the wise selection and thoroughgoing trainuig of an 
adequate supply of specialists in military mental engineering 
These deficiencies or temporary neglects are grounds of criticism 
but not excuse for pessimism, for if we choose we can quickly 
transform a chaotic situation into one of strength and symmetry. 

With this general review of the role of psyifliology in World 
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Wars I and II, I shall pass to discussion of the relations of the 
science and its technologies to other than mihtaiy modes of 
defense of human life and its quality. The theme will be: Psy* 
chology as profession. We of the New World persist in thinking 
of warfare as an outmoded method of resolving disagreements, 
which will inevitably be replaced in the course of the evolution 
of civilization and with progress in the socialization of nations. 
It is because of this assumption and faith that I can devote the 
major portion of this address to the consideration of emerfpi^ 
social needs, the satisfaction of which depends chiefly on our 
understanding of human behavior and expeiienee and our ability 
and willingness to control them. Doubtless at this juncture we 
should concern ourselves rather with the improvement of man 
and his lot than with attempts to preserve any particular na- 
tional or racial group or culture For a world shared peaceably 
and cooperatively by several nations or ethnic groups with a 
common culture is not unimaginable, although it now seems a 
remote possibihty. 

There is abundant evidence that social adjustment has failed 
to keep pace with material progress, and that mechanical mven- 
tion, by transforming our space-time relations, has brought 
about acute social maladjustments and thus created needs for 
professional services which are not available. Even those who 
have neither the will nor time to study the situation realize its 
gravity and admit that something radical must bo done if social 
progress is to be continued without worldwide destructive revo- 
lution. 

In our gropings for assistance we have looked naturally 
enough to the so-called learned professions. Probably the vast 
majority of us still tlunk in terms of three great professions: 
religion, law, medicine. Yet the notion is archaic, for actually 
thirty probably would come nearer the mark than three, and in 
every one of the professional callings, as contrasted with trades 
and other occupations which depend primarily upon medi^cal 
skills, there are notably learned persons. It is in fact difSralt to 
make useful distinction nowadays among the terms vocation,’* 
occupation,** and ** profession,** The latter is commonly ac- 
cepted as the least inclusive of all and especially applicable to 
those callings which require book-learning, if also apprenlieeship 
and the acquisition of sMlls, Measurement quite likely would re- 
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veal that teachers iu institutions of higher learning now rank in 
learning well above clergymen, lawyers, and physicians Prao- 
tioally, which occupation ranks first matters httle, but it is of 
great importance that the increasing cAtcnt of the diffusion of 
knowledge and the social significance of this phenomenon be rec- 
ognized, and that we steadily increase the effectiveness of the 
utilization of this incomparably valuable resource. 

The range of professional functions and of social needs ex- 
tends from the reparative or restorative, typical of medical 
services, to the constructive and creative, as exemplified by the 
divisions of physical engineering Between the human needs 
which are paitially met by the physician and those which the 
clergyman or priest is expected to satisfy, there appears a great 
gap. Its importance has been accentuated in recent decades by 
the modifications of life necessitated by rapid change in environ- 
mental relations. Old needs have been mtensified, new ones 
created, and a large part of them are unmet by existing profes- 
sional developments In many instances these needs are ill- 
defined, and our attempts to satisfy them are little more than 
gropings among our intellectual furnishings It is entirely clear 
that the old professions must be adaptively modified to relate 
them more nearly to present-day needs and that new professions, 
perhaps m considerable number and variety, must be recog- 
nized, or as necessary created, developed, and safeguarded by 
educational requirements and appropriate legal certification of 
their practitioners. Thus only can they be ^ven suitable social 
dignity and prestige. 

Under the pressui e of demand for services which lack a rec- 
ognized professional specialty, both physicians and clergymen 
have tended in recent decades to extend their human mimstra- 
tiona into areas which they are not adequately prepared to enter 
Medicine, for example, has reached into normal life and advised 
on problems of behavioral development and social adjustment 
which are primarily psychological or educational, and religion 
has extended from the realm of the normal into that of the ab- 
normal. Illustrative instances are the adventures of psychi- 
atrists in the aptilication of psychoanalysis to individuals who 
have no more serious ill than the desire to be analyzed and the 
means to pay for the service ; and those of dergymen who officiate 
in churdi clinics to which come, in addition to normal persons who 
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happen to have spiritual difficulties, many with bodily and mental 
distui bances and diseases In the one instance, medicine is en- 
croaching dangerously on clinical psychology, and in the other, 
religion is venturing into the sphere of the physician or of the 
clinical psychologist. It is reasonable to inaintam that unless 
medicine is prepared to include psychology among its basic sci- 
ences and religion to add several sciences to its curiiculum, such 
extensions of sphere of service are likely to be unprofitable to 
the individual in need of dependable advice and to society Pro- 
fessional competence of necessity implies knowledge, special 
training, and experience to enable tlie practitioner to deal skill- 
fully and wisely with a restricted range of human problems. 
The physician is held responsible for mistakes or malpractice 
due to Ignorance, carelessness, or dishonesty, and obviously the 
lawyer, clergyman, educator, or other professional specialist 
should similarly be held accountable to society. 

The service gap which has been noted between medicine and 
religion relates primarily to psychology as a scientific discipline 
because the conspicuous needs which it represents have to do 
with the facilitation and intelligent direction of the development 
and current behavior-experience of the normal person In this 
comiection it would seem that psychology must stand as a basic 
science for such univei sally desirable expert services as the 
guidance and safeguarding of an individual's growth and de- 
velopment, education and occupational choice, social adjust- 
ments, achievement and maintenance of balance, poise, and effec- 
tiveness, contentment, happiness, and usefulness. There is 
indeed a large uncultivated professional area which should 
speedily be occupied by the psychotechnologies and related forms 
and aspects of human engineering. 

If a digression may be pardoned, I should like to consider 
somewhat further the matter of definitions It happens that 
''psychology" has proved a troublesome word; in many quarters 
it has caused considerable annoyance. It is not easy to under- 
stand the prejudices against the term, nor to see why it4hould 
be abandoned for other modes of expression. So considerable 
was the opposition to the word dunng the World War that in 
the United States Army effort was made to avoid its use by sub- 
stituting the word "personnel," and for the techmeal term "in- 
telligence," the word "alertness." Similar experience in Qer- 
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many during the present conflict is said to have motivated search 
for substitute words or phi ases. It is undeniable that the terms 
“psychology,” “psychiatry,” and “psychoanalysis” are fre- 
quently confused, misused, or even assumed to be synonymous 
by well-educated, intelligent persons. On the lower level of in- 
telligence and information, psychology is sometimes confused 
with such special and diverse interests as psychic research, 
telepathy, spiritualism, Christian Science. Although to some it 
may appear an insult to intelligence and literacy, I venture to 
present the generally accepted definitions and distinctions which 
apply to psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis 

Psychology is a basic natural science which is concerned with 
mental processes and their behavioral expressions Previously 
I have briefly defined it as the science of behavior-experience 
In my opinion it is one of the most important general divisions 
of biology. Psychiatry is not a basic science, but instead a 
medical specialty which is concerned with problems of mental 
defect, disturbance, and disease. Its most closely related areas 
of science are known as neuropathology and psychopathology 
In view of these widely accepted and veiy definite distinctions, 
it seems grotesque that the terms “psychology” and “psychi- 
atry” should eyer be confused. 

As for psychoanalysis, it is neither a diyision of biological 
science nor a recognized medical specialty, but instead, at one 
time, a method of discoyering and observing liebavior-experi- 
ences which are not readily accessible under ordinary conditions 
of self -observation, and, again, a form of theiapy As a sci- 
entific procedure it may be used by the psychologist or physician 
as a research tool, and by the psychiatrist cither as a way of 
studying the nature of a patient’s behavior-expei icnco or of 
treating the individual In popular usage, the word “psycho- 
analysis” unfortunately carries a burden of Freudian assump- 
tions and interpretations which logically belong in psychology 
or psychopathology. As a matter of fact, a new word is needed 
to designate Freudian and related doctrines and systematiza- 
tions of fact in distinction from the method which is appropri- 
ately named psychoanalysis. It would indeed be a blessing 
without disguise if what is valuable m these psydioanalytic ac- 
cumulations might be assimilated by psychopathology and psy- 
dbiatry, leaving psychoanalytic method to be used, like other 
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legitimate introspective procedures, for sdentiflc or fherapentic 
purposes, but always and only by trustworthy and competent 
persons. 

The existing learned professions meet but a fraction of the 
human needs of which we are now aware. From the sciences of 
physics and chemistry there have developed branches of engi- 
neering which enable us to control and use effectively many 
features of our physical environment. From certain of the bi- 
ological sciences have sprung such services of healing, repair, 
and protoctiop as are made possible by the professions of medi- 
cine, surgery, hygiene, sanitary engineering. But from psycho- 
biology, psychology, and the sociid sciences, corresponding de- 
velopments within the sphcre*of human engineering, and planned 
to meet the needs of the normal healthy person, exist rather in 
promise or incipioncy than in fulfillment. 

It should aid us in visualizmg the possibilities of expert as- 
sistance in living normally to list a few of the emerging psycho- 
logical and social services which in the future may rank as pro- 
fessional calhngs. They represent a group or constellation of 
service developments for which we have no other term than 
psychotechnologies In the future the enlightened individual, 
with lively self-interest and social-nundedness, may desire the 
availability of such special guidance in normal development and 
adjustment. He may even employ a consultant and adviser in 
psychological and social matters who in deference and esteem 
may take his place beside the family physician. 

This is what one might wish to happen by way of guidance 
in self-realization and social usefulness. Thoroughgoing ex- 
amination within the first three years of hfe by a psychologically 
trained speoiabst in child development, followed by appropriate 
report and advice concerning care and training. Comprehen- 
sive psychobiological examination and individual apprsusal at 
about ten years of age by an experienced clinical and ednoational 
psychologist whose report and prognosis relative to davelop- 
mental potentialities and educational needs might be nled as 
basis for tentative judgment as to whether the in^vidnal should 
expect to make his livmg by brawn or brain-power. 

Assuming capacity for higlischool training, there should be 
available in the last year the services of an ednoational counselor, 
whose objective study should supply data for fluid reeommenda> 
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tion and decision between leaving school for a trade or other 
occupation or continuing educational training toward some 
learned profession In the latter case, advice should cover also 
vocational possibilities and a desirable college course. 

Sometime during the last two years of work in college, the 
subject should be carefully studied by a vocational counselor, 
who in the light of previously accumulati>d information and his 
immediate findings should offer further vocational prognosis 
and safeguard final choice of vocation, since this imght prove the 
most important decision of the individual’s life If thereafter 
some professional school, such as medicine, engineering, psy- 
chology, education, were entered, there should be available an 
experienced educational psychologist to advise concermng and 
direct the course of training and the process of self-development. 

Still farther along, when marriage became a question and 
possibility, a specialist in marriage consulting should be sought, 
with confidence that he would bring to bear on the problems at 
issue knowledge of the characteristics of the prospective mates 
and pertinent facts of eugenics, genetics, social psychology, and 
sociology, and from such information and his wisdom offer prog- 
nosis and advice which would enable the individuals to reach 
an intelligent, socially minded decision. 

It has of course been assumed in connection with this list of 
desirable, although still novel, professional services that it was 
the good fortune of the subject not to require the services of a 
child psychiatrist because of congenital or accidental mental 
defects or disturbances, or later in hfe of a neuropsychiatrist or 
a clinical psychologist to deal with mental disease or social 
maladjustment This prayer offered as an individual expres- 
sion of desire for the availability of professional services over 
and above those which customanly are provided by physician, 
lawyer, or clergyman rests also on the assumption that the or- 
ganic stuff of the individual promised reasonably normal and 
worthwhile existence. If instead, in the judgment of those pro- 
fessionally competent persons with whom the social responsi- 
bility of decision and action should rest, his being held no 
promise of complete, serviceable biological development, self- 
supporting independence, and usefulness, it would seem socially 
defensible that his life should be ended gently, vdthout vain 
regrets or social waste. 
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If called before a court of my peers to defend the social prac- 
tice here suggested, 1 should say simply that we of this country 
and culture have destroyed or impaired the effectiveness of most 
of the naturally operative factors and agencies for the elimina- 
tion of the biologically unfit; that we have lacked the courage, 
wisdom, and resourcefulness to devise and put into effective 
operation socially controlled substitute procedures to safeguard 
human quality; and that in consequence of these social neglects 
we are steadily becoming less fit for suivival and, incidentally, 
through the institutionalizing of those who are physically or 
mentally defective, insane, criminalistic, or for other reasons 
wholly incompetent and dependent, we have accumulated a de- 
gree of social responsibility and an economic burden which 
drastically limit opportunity for constructive endeavor. It is 
reasonable to maintain that our resources might be mudi more 
wisely used in the enhancement of normal life than in protecting 
and prolonging individual helplessness and misery. So far as I 
have been able to discover, our unwisdom in this matter is at- 
tributable entirely to sentimentality and a false conception of 
humaneness 

Granted the need of new services in the nature of human en- 
gineering to improve life, and of a profession which shall be to 
the normal man what medicine is to the abnormal or otherwise 
afSicted, what should we do about itf The proposal which fol- 
lows is the chief excuse for this address It is, briefly, that psy- 
chology be recognized as science and profession basic to the 
development of all branches of mental engmeering; that pro- 
fessional schools of psychology, after the model of the best in 
medicine and physical engineering, be established; that the 
standards of admission be high and selection on the basis of 
ability rigorous; that four years’ intensive work be required, 
of which those who hope to become practicing psychoteohnolo- 
gists shall devote two to basic science studies and the remainder 
to technological training which would coi respond to the cUnical 
years of a medical coqrse; that graduates of such schimls be 
awarded the professionally distinguishing degree of Doctor of 
Psychology, or some more appropnate designation; and, finally, 
that any graduates who may wish to practice a psychological 
specialty be pennitted to do so only when licensed under appro- 
priate feder^ and state laws. 
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In making this novel proposal for the constructive as con- 
trasted with the imlitary defense of man and his cultural achicve- 
zneuts and strivmgs, 1 am looking beyond the present world 
conflagration to a period of rcconstiuetion during which innova- 
tions are likely to be the unescapable order of the day and the 
fashiomng of a new civilization a necessity To say that I am 
speaking inopportunely or hopelessly in advance of the develop- 
ment of psychology as science and of popular realization of 
needs and opportunities for service may be the truth, but I offer 
in reply as battle cry of progress the old slogan, “Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained “ For it is my conviction that unless we 
can promptly make up our minds to risk all in determined efforts 
to reshape our socikl, economic, psychologic world order, we 
possibly shall lose all I have endeavored to make a recom- 
mendation, which, if wisely instrumented, might immeasurably 
increase the values of individual life, foster social-mmdedness, 
and improve and stabilize social organization 

In the picture which has been drawn, psychology, as a major 
division of human biology, with varied potentialities of applica- 
tion to human life, stands as complement liesido the great profes- 
sion of medicine Each fiom the point of view which I have 
taken should meet a wide range of uigent human needs, each 
should provide with increasing adequacy for several special 
forms of human engineering. Medicine’s preoccupation has 
been, and might well continue to be, with the abnoimal and patho- 
logical manifestations or vicissitudes of life and with scien- 
tifically based and intelligently directed efforts to make and keep 
the individual whole and sound; whereas psychology naturally 
would and should be occupied with the noimal or typical per- 
sonality, with questions of individual development, educational 
or other forms of ti aining, vocational choice and activities, social 
behavior and adjustments, personal competence, contentment, 
and happiness. The potentitd values of increasingly intelhgent 
attention to problems of normality, effectiveness, and fitness, 
versus those of defect, disease, and unfitness, must be obvious 
to every intelligent, open-minded person 

We of this civilization have reached a stage in structural and 
cultural evolution which renders it unnecessary that attention 
and effort bo concentrated on negative measures of defense m 
order that the species may be preserved and perpetuated Hav- 
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ing escaped this primitive necessity, the opportmuty is ours to 
think constructively and to further self-realization, self -develop- 
ment, and social endeavor by providing to the utmost for in- 
crease of knowledge and enlightenment and the development and 
utihzation of professional services. Psychology, I have main- 
tained, should be concerned as a profession^rimanly with the 
improvement of human nature and the en&inoement of indi- 
vidual and social human values. That it is crude or in its in- 
fancy has no bearing on its ultimate and potential usefulness or 
the possibility and desirability of developing it rapidly both as 
fundamental science and as technology It is my prophecy that 
eventually the general area of knowledge which has become the 
main topic of this address — and it matters little whether we 
designate it by the word “psychology” or otherwise — ^will take 
its place as one of the most important fields of scientific inquiry 
and learned professions 
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As you all know, Jung divides us into the extraverts and the 
introverts or, to use a pair of terms suggested earlier by Lowes 
Dickinson, into the redbloods and the mollycoddles. An extra- 
vert, or redblood, is one who orients outwards. He is directly 
responsive to external stimuli. He sees the world as it is An 
introvert or mollycoddle, on the other hand, is one who orients 
inwards lie is responsive to external stimuli only in so far as 
they fit into his own preoccupations. He sees the world oolored 
— and by his own personal biases And I am an introvert 
Hence when the invitation to give this lectuie suggested that I 
present a sununary of some recent movement in psychology, I 
was troubled For only an extravert oi redblood could do that 
Only an extravert or redblood could honestly and objectively 
summarize any of the curient advances in psychology — even in 
rat psychology It seemed to me, therefore, that either I must 
refuse the invitation altogether or else I must ignore my con- 
science and, while pretending to give an objective unbiased ac- 
count of some recent concepts, really utilize this occasion to put 
across some of my own distorted evaluations of those concepts. 
It 18 this latter course which I decided upon 

The words “motivation,” “learning” and “adjustment” 
were chosen foi the title because it was hoped that their general 
connotations are such as to suggest, even to the non-speciaUst 
in psychology, the general field about which I want to talk. It 
is the field which concerns itself with the problems of individual 
adjustment — the field with which the psychoanalysists and the 
other ohnioal psychologists have all been concerned. It asks 
the question: “'l^y on a particular occasion a ipven individual 
wants what he wants 1 ’ ’ ’'^at are the laws which determine his 
wants; and how can these wants be made more appropriate than 
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they 80 often tend to be? In attempting l^e answers, we shall 
find it helpful to consider snooessively four sets of concepts, 
namely: (1) drives; (2) values and valences; (3) beliefs, and (4) 
frustration mechanisms. 


1. Dbivbs 

Man is to be credited, I believe, with a relatively long list of 
innate drives. These are to be subdivided, first, into : {A) the 
biological drives; and (B) the social drives. And the former 
are then to be fuither subdivided mto: (i) the appetites and (li) 
the aversions. 


{A) The Biological Drives 

(i) Consider, first, the appetites. Man has quite a lot of 
them. I suggest the following : 

The Appetites 

A maternal (or suckling of the young) drive 

A nest-buildiHg drive 

Thirst 

Hunger 

Sex 

A general activity drive 
An exploratory drivo 
A rest or sleep drive 
A urination and defecation (m specific 
type of locale) drive 
A play drive 
An SBBthetic drive 

Practically all of these can be observed in chimpanzees as 
well as in men. And many of them have in fact been located 
and studied, to advantage, in even so lowly an organism as the 
white rat. The identifying feature of each of these ai^tites 
seems to be a specific and characteristic consummatory response 
—e.g.f suckling, hiding in nest, dnnkmg, copulating, exorcising, 
exploring, lying down and sleeping, urinating or defecating in. 
a given spot, playing, engaging in sensory activity for its own 
sake. Such a consumraatory response ends ultimately in a final 
state of internal satiation, whereupon the appetite subsides. 
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Further, the strength of any buch appetite, at any given tune, 
will be measured either in terms of the intensity of the consnm- 
matory response itself or in terms of that of a ‘‘preparatory” 
response which tends to get the individual on towards the pres- 
ence of the necessary consummatory object. 

Let me present briefly some of the experiments on white rats. 

The Maternal Drive — recently parturient female when re- 
moved from her nest will (as demonstrated by Warden and his 
co-workers at Columbia) cross an electric grill many times in 
su^ession to get back to her nest and young And the number 
of such crossings which she will make in twenty minutes can be 
taken as a direct measure of the strength of her maternal drive 
under the given conditions. And, agam, Wiesner and Sheard 
in Edinburgh have shown that, if the young be removed from 
the nest and dropped into the cage at some distance away, the 
mother will be ready to retrieve them and carry them back to 
the nest many times over And it was found that the number of 
such retrievmgs which she could be induced to carry out, could 
also be taken as a direct measure of the strength of the maternal 
drive at the given time. 

The nest^building drive. A just pre-parturient or post-par- 
turient female (or any rat — ^male or female — kept at a low tem- 
perature) will build a nest from paper strips, if given an oppor- 
tunity. When the nest is done the animal hides iii it And 
Kinder, working in Stone’s laboratory at Stanford, has shown 
that the number of such strips which the animal will use for 
building its nest will vary with the temperature, the nearness of 
delivery of young, and the like 

Thirst, hunger and seT, like the maternal drive, have been 
measured mostly by numbers of crossings m twenty minutes of 
the electric grill which will be undertaken by the animal to reach 
the appropriate goal-object. 

The general acUvvty drive has been measured by an activity 
wheel, similar to that attached to a commercial squirrel cage. 
The animal lives in this wheel. The numbers of revolutions 
which it will make in a given time-interval are found to vary 
with : time of (lay, time of feeding, sex, age, and the like. Young 
rats are far more active than old. Mature females have a pro- 
nounced four-day activity cycle (corresponding to their four-day 
QBstrus cycle), ai^ so on. 
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The general exploratory drive hae been measured by rvam- 
bers of crossings of the electiic j'rill which the rat will make lu 
order to reach a small complicated maze, especially designed by 
Dashlell to eneourugo cxploiation It is found that a rat will 
cross the grill to i each such a to-be'Cxplored maze slightly more 
frequently than he will cross it to reach a simple empty box. 

The rest and sleep drtve and the urination and defecation 
drive have not as yet been subjected to controlled investigation. 

The play and the (esthetic drives The bcginmngs of these 
drives, as we know them in man, aie probably not to be found 
in the rat, but they certainly are to be found in the chimpanzee. 

Kohler in describing the animals observed by him at the ex- 
perimental station on the Island of Tenenfe in 1913-1917 cites 
various examples. I quote a couple of his descriptions The 
first has to do with a primitive sort of dance He writes ; 

The whole group of chimpanzees sometimes combined in ela- 
borate and semi-rhjrthnuc motion-patterns For instance, two would 
wrestle and tumble about near some post, their movements would be- 
come regular and tend to describe a circle round the post One 
after another, the rest at the group approach, join the two, and finally 
they march in an orderly fashion and m single file round and round the 
post Their movements become animated, they no longer walk, they 
trot, and as a rule with special emphasis on one foot, while the other 
steps lightly , thus a rough approximate rhythm develops and they tend 
“to keep time” with one another They wag their heads m time to the 
steps of their “dance” and appear full of eager enjoyment of their 
primitive game ^ 

Or, again, he describes a case of primitive painting* 

Once, when lumps of white clay were brought to the playground, 
the animals suddenly began to paint, without any stimulation, and 
whenever afterwards they again got clay, the same game would b^n 
At first (they) licked the unknown stuff, The result being 

unsatisfactory . they wiped their protruding lips on the nearest object 
they could find, and, of course, made it white But, after a while, the 
painting of beams, iron bars, and walls grew to be quite a game of its 
own , the animals would seize the clay with their lips, sometimes crush 
It into paste in their mouths, moistening it, and would then %>ply the 
mixture, make fresh paint, and daub again, and so on The point w the 
painting, not the chewing of the clay, for the painter himself, and the 
rest of them, when not too much occupied with their own affurs, are 
most interested in the result * 

I W Eohlor, The lientaUty of Jpee N T HsKonrt, Bniee and Company, 
1927, p 814f 

» Op eit , p 96t 
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These two quotations present examples of something which 
might be called either play or the aesthetic impulse In fact, 
these two drives would seeni to be very closely allied and for 
the purposes of the present discussion we shall not try now to 
distinguish further between them 

To sum up for all the appetites, it would appear that each 
is set in motion by some peculiar internal metabolic condition 
(state of the breasts, hunger, thirst, sex, need for exercise, and 
the like). This metabolic condition occurs in apparently more 
or less regular cycles due to combinations of internal and ex- 
ternal conditions And when it is in force the animal is driven 
until an appropriate consummatory object is found in the pres- 
ence of which latter a corresponding consummatory response 
occurs This consummatoi y response then relieves the internal 
metabolic condition and produces, at least temporarily, a final 
complementary 8 tat(> of internal satiation 

(ii) Considei, now, the aversions They have not been sub- 
jected to any precise experimentation I shall suggest the fol- 
lowing list f 01 human beings * 

The Jverswns 

Cold-avoidance 

Heat-avoidance 

Danger-avoidance (te., Fright) 

Obsti uctioh-avoidance 
(i.e., Aggression) 

Each of these aversions is set oft, not by an internal meta- 
bolic condition (as is an appetite), but by an evoking environ- 
mental object (or situation), i.e., cold, heat, danger, or obstruc- 
tion. Further, whereas an appetite was seen to be primarily a 
gettmg-to a final internal state of ** satiation/* each of these 
aversions is, rather, a gettmg-from an internal state of suffer- 
ance/* For cold, heat, danger, obstruction tend to produce 
internal sufFerances. And it is such internal sufferances which 
are the terminal situations ultimately being got from in eadi 
ease. 

This is about all we can now say about the aversions. Ob- 
viously a lot more work has to be done on them. 
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(B) The 8o<nal Drtves 

Turn to the social drives. It is primarily because of Kohler *s 
early observations made at Tenenfe and because of the long 
series of more recent and more experimentally controlled stud- 
ies earned out at Yale under Yerkes’ direction that one is driven 
to believe that there really is a set of innate sodal drives in the 
chimpanzees and hence, presumably, m man also. As a very 
tentative list of such social drives I would suggest the following: 

Social Drtves 

OregariousnesB t.e., Returning to company of others of the 

group 

Loyalty to group i.e., Defending other members of the group 

against attack 

Imitativeness t.c., Copsnng actions perfonned by other mem- 
bers of group 

Dominance t.e., Dominating over another mdividual 

Submission i.e., Submitting to another 

Competitive ac- t.e., Piling up material for the future — such 
qmsition activity being enhanced by the presence 

of other individuals 

Sharing with and ue , Giving to another individual. Receiving 
soliciting from another mdividual 

from others 

Cooperation- t.e., Working with another individual for a 
tendencies common goal 

This list is not to be taken too seriously. As it stands, it 
corresponds more to a mere concrete series of observations and 
experiments, which happen to have been carried out thus far, 
than to any final, and careful, analysis of exact interrelation- 
ships. Further, this does not permit the citation of much of 
the actual work which has been done. I shall limit myself to 
two accounts: a description of ** Loyalty to the Group” pre- 
sented by Kohler and an investigation of ” Sharing witn others” 
carried out by Nissen and Crawford at Yale. 

First for Loyalty to the Oroup, Kohler writes: 

If one chimpanzee is attacked before the eyes of the group, great 
excitement goes through the whole group It will happen that, under 
the influence of the climate, one punishes a wrongdoer with a heavy 
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blow The moment one’s hand falls on him, the whole group sets up 
a howl, as if with one voice 

When the apes have grown much older . . and especially after 

they have arrived at sex maturity, I find tiie drive of the group to 
repulse an assault on one of its members grown inordinately stronger. 
In the end, one has to give up punishing even bad offenses, when the 
whole group is m the same room as the wrongdoer At times the most 
insignificant episode between man and an ape, which arouses the ape to 
cry m anger against the enemy and spring against him, is suffleient for 
a wave of fury to go through the troop , from all sides they hurry to a 
joint attack. In the sudden transfer of the cry of fury to all the 
animals, whereby they seem to incite one another to ever more violent 
raving, there is a demonic strength, coming, surely, from the very roots 
of the organism It is strange how convincing, one might say full of 
moral indignation, this howling of the attw'king sounds to the ear of 
man’ • 

Now for the investigation of “Sharing with others” made hy 
Nissen and Crawford Pairs of animals were put together in 
adjacent cages. One animal in each pair was given food or 
food-tokens in the nature of poker chips (which the animals had 
learned previously to use in penny-in-the-slot food-vending 
machines). And observations were made of the readiness of 
the one animal which received the food (or the mere token) to 
share with the other animal. The results were of the sort 
indicated by such titles of photographs as the following. 

“Bula bogs food unsuccessfully” 

> “Bimba gives Bula token” 

“Bula shows interest in onion but does not 
attempt to take away” 

“Bimba teasing Bula” 

“Bula passes a token” 

“Bimba gives Bula tokens” 

Finally, to quote from a summary by the authors . 

It appears that food-sharing as we have seen it among chiinpansees, 
when compared with other forms of mutual aid or social service found 
in animals, is relatively variable, non-compulsive in character, adapta- 
ble to varying conditions, not strictly circnmscnbed by physiologieal or 
external factors but influenced strongly by previously established eodal 
relationships * 

• W. KShler, the VenfaMy of Ape* N T. HsKonr^ Brace and Company, 
1927, p. eMf. 

4 H. W. Nlmsn and M P Crawford, A preliniiaary etu^ of f ood-ahartng bebanor 
in young ebiinpaiueei. J Comp. tep^keH , 1986, 88, p. 416, 
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This completes my voiy inadequate account of all three kinds 
of drives — ^the simple appetites, the simple aversions, and the 
social drives 

Appetites are to bo defined as gettings-to internal satiations, 
aversions as gettings-from internal sufferances. And social 
drives I would define as both gettmgs-from sufferances and 
gettings-to complementary satiations — ^for example, getting 
from the sufferance produced by the begging of a partner and 
getting to the satiation produced by the resulting contentment 
of that partner. 

We are now ready to turn to our second main concept, that 
of values and valences 

2 Values and Valences 

When any one of the three types of drive is in foice, we may 
assume a state of internal tension In the case of an appetite, 
this internal tension drives the organism until an appropriate 
environmental consummator> object is reach(.*d, whereupon a 
oonsummatory response follows, a state of satiation results, and 
the tension subsides In the case of an aversion, the tension 
drives the organism until an environmental evoking object and 
a thereby threatened state of sufferance are both got from, 
whereupon the tension subsides. In the case of a social drive, 
the tension drives the individual until an environmental evoking 
situation (and its accompanying sufferance) arc got from and a 
complementary environmental consummatory situation (and its 
accompanying satiation) are got to, whereupon, again, the ten- 
sion subsides. 

The point, I would now make, is that any one of these driving 
tensions, while it is in force, is to be said to endow the environ- 
mental consummatory or evoking situations with value— con- 
summatory situations with positive value and evoking situations 
with negative value But such positive and negahve values, 
thus inhering in environmental oonsummatory and evoking«itu- 
ations, are mstrumental only. Final, mtnnstc, values inhere 
nowhere but in the internal states of satiation and of sufferance. 
In the case of hunger, final intrinsic positive value inheres only 
in the final state of hunger-satiation. In the case of cold- 
avoidance, intrinsic negative value inheres only in the state of 
internal sufferance which would result from the external cold. 
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And in the case of “group loyalty” intrinsic negative value in- 
heres only in the internal sufferance which accompanies not 
fighting for one’s group and intrinsic positive value inheres only 
in the internal satiation which accompames fighting for one’s 
group. 

Instrumental values, however, aie attached not only to the 
final environmental consunimatory and evoking situations but 
also to ordinarily neutral enviionmental objects (or situations) 
in so far as these latter came to serve as consistent means or 
hindrances towards the oonsummatory, situations or away from 
the evoking situations For example, a restaurant has instru- 
mental positive value because it is a moans for getting to food 
And poverty has instrumental negative value biKsausc it is a 
hindrance both m getting to food and in getting away from cold 
and from a lot of other sufferances besides. 

To sum up, then, it is the internal states of satiation and suf- 
ferance which alone are endowed with intrinsic values En- 
vironmental objects and situations, whether terminal (i.c , con- 
smnmatory or evoking) or merely means and hindrances, aie 
endowed with mere instrumental values 

But it now appears that we also need a second concept in 
addition to that of value and I shall use the term “valence” for 
this further concept The term, “valence,” is the tianslation 
which has been suggested for Lewin’s original German term 
” Aufforderungseharakter ” The literal meaning of the lattei 
18 “invitation-character.” And this concept of “invitation- 
character” or “valence,” we shall now find helpful to refer to 
values, not as they actually are, but as they are for the given 
individual in question The “values” are what they really arc, 
as seen by us the omniscient observers The “valences,” on the 
other hand, are those values which the given individual himself 
responds to. An individual’s valences will tend only in part to 
correspond to what we know to be the true values. For ex- 
ample, a given food may be known by us, the omniscient obser- 
vers, to have decided positive value for a given hungry indi- 
vidual. But tq him (as we can tell from his behavior) it may 
have practically no positive valence He ** ought” to be at- 
tracted by it, but he isn’t. Or, again, a given building distant 
on the highway because it contains a restaurant, will be said by 
us to have considerable positive value for a hungry autoisi 
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But to this autoist himself, it may hare practically no positive 
valence. He may never have seen the buildup before and hence 
not “believe” that it contmns a restaurant 

If we attempt now, very briefly, a general survey of all such 
possible types of divergence between valences and values, it will 
appear, first, that the cases in which an individual fails to ex- 
perience positive or negative valences corresponding to final 
conaummatory and evoking values are probably few. A man is 
not very apt to overlook either actual food or actual cold. Sec- 
ondly, however, there will be a relatively large number of cases 
in which an individual experiences moans or hindrance valences 
(positive or negative) when there are not any corresponding 
values. A miser’s love of money is the stock example The 
miser experiences a positive valence which far exceeds any cor- 
responding real positive value. And the phobias, e.g., claustro- 
phobia and agoraphobia, are other instances. They are cases 
of strong negative valences for typos of situation the real nega- 
tive values of which are practically nU. 

It will appear, however, that to consider intelhgently all such 
typos of divergence between the actually experienced valences 
and the true values we shall need to consider first another con- 
cept — ^that, namely, of “beliefs.” For it is the individual’s be- 
liefs (true or erroneous) which finally determine in how far 
environmental objects take on for him the valences which they do. 

Let us turn then, now, to beliefs. 

3 BEuars 

A distinction is to be made first between instrumental beliefs 
and equivalence beliefs. Instrumental beliefs are to lie defined 
as the readincBBes of an individual to accept certam objects or 
situations as either means or hindrances, or signs (see below) 
relative to other objects or situations. And equivalence beliefs 
are to be defined as the readinesses of an individual t<y accept 
certain objects or situations as functtonally equivalent ta other 
objects and situations. Let me illustrate in terms of the two 
types of classical learning experiment. 

The first of these is the type of experiment originated by 
Thorndike in his early investigations of the hungry cat getting 
out of a cage. It is know as trial and error learning. Shut up 
with food outside, the animal learned (through repeated so* 
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called trial and error) that attacking the bars did not got her 
out — ^that the bars wore, in short, hindrance-objects. She also 
learned by this same trial and error that pulling at a particular 
loop of string, hanging down in the middle of the cage, did get 
her out, i.e., that such a loop was a positive means-object. As 
a result, she became ready thereafter (t e , after a certain num- 
ber of trials) not to attack bars and to pull at the loop Or, in 
our present terminology (which by the way, would no doubt be 
very shocking to Thorndike) she acquired instrumental beliefs 
to the effect that bars are negative (or hindrance) objects and 
that loops are positive (or means) objects. And hence, further, 
the bars took on for her negative instrumental valenc(*s and the 
loop took on a positive instrumental valence. Furthermore, in 
this particular case, those her acquired valences were correct 
They corresponded, that is, to what we, the omniscient observers, 
can see to have been the actual true values. 

But such a tyjie of learning also establishes equivalence be- 
liefs. For, once the cat had learned not to attack the bars and 
to attack the loop, Thorndike introduced transfer experiments 
in which the animal was then tried out in other somewhat similar 
cages. And it was found that now other similar bars would also 
not bo responded to (that is, would be accepted by the oat as 
equivalent to the original bars) and other opening devices rela- 
tively similar to the original loop would be responded to (that 
is, would be accepted by the cat as equivalent to the original 
loop). But, if such new bars and new opemng mechanisms were 
too divergent from the original ones, the learning, that is, these, 
her acquired equivalence beliefs, would not carry over. 

Any case of trial and error learning may be said, then, to 
result in both instrumental and equivalence beliefs. The former 
determine what positive and negative instrumental valences 
have come to adhere to what given specific features in the orig- 
inal set-up. And the latter, the equivalence beliefs, determine 
to how wide a range of other, more or less similar, objects these 
same instrumental valences will carry over. 

Consider now also the second classical type of learning ex- 
periment — ^the conditioned reflex experiment. Tou are all fa- 
miliar with this as originally carried out by Pavlov. A dog had 
a salivary fistula made, whereby the saliva he secreted on one 
side came out through a tube cemented to the che^ and could 
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bo nieasurcd A mctronomo wao sounded prior to, and con- 
tinuing simultaneously with, the presentation of food. After a 
few trials, the hungry dog began to secrete saliva at the sound 
of the metronome, just before the food itself actually appeared. 
Now such learning also involves the acquisition of an instru- 
mental belief — that is, a special variety of instrumental belief 
which I would call a sign belief. The animal learns, namely, to 
take the metronome as a sign for the coining of food And sec- 
ondly this type of learning also involves an equivalence belief. 
For it will be found that this conditioned secretion will occur 
for quite a range of metronome rates other than the original 
one Such other metronome rates are, in short, believed by the 
dog to be eqmvalent to the original one. And, it may lie noted in 
passing that further experiments can be earned out in which 
such equivalence beliefs as to signs can also be narrowed down 
by special training 

Finally, 1 would say that ordinal y learning in man also re- 
sults in just such instrumental and equivalence beliefs as those 
which get set up in cats and dogs 

The next important point to note is that in both man and the 
lower animals, when the situation changes, the normal thing is 
for new learning to occur. If the means, hmdrance and sign 
relationships in the environment be changed, then the man or the 
lower animal will normally reloam and acquire the necessary 
now beliofs. And in all those cases where such new learnmg is 
readily possible I would call the original beliefs — rattonal But, 
as we shall also see in a moment, there are many cases in which 
the first beliefs cannot thus bo readily given up in favor of the 
necessary new ones In these latter cases I shall call the orig- 
inal, too strongly held to, beliefs trrattonal or traumatte. 

Our next question is, then, what are the types of situation 
which tend to give rise to irrational or traumatic beliefs T And 
my answer will be that they are situations which involve too 
much frustration — t.e., situations in which a real solntiom a real 
learning, is relatively difficult and beyond the capacity of the 
organism Buch situations occur, of course, very frequently in 
childhood. And I would suggest in passing that it was one of 
Fieud’s majoi contributions to have discovered the importance 
of such early childhood frustrations and the fact of the conse- 
quent irrational, or traumatical^ held to, behefs which as a 
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result tend to get establisbod in childhood and to iiersist in 
hidden forms throughout later adult life. But let us consider 
now a few of the characteristic types of such irrational, trau- 
matically held to beliefs. We may call them frustration 
mechanisms 


4. The Fbustuation Mechanisms 

The following list is a very abbreviated one. Actually 
Freud, and others, have imcovored some twenty oi more such 
mechanisms This list will suffice, however, for illustrative 
purposes. 

Frustration Mechanisms 

Fixation 
Symbol-Magic 
Displaced Aggiessioii 
Phantasy and Dreams 
Sex Perversions or Sublimations 
Going out of the field. Suppres- 
sion and Begression 
Identification 
Vicarious Identification 
Group Identification 

These are all names for ohaiacleiistic ways in which an 
organism, faced with a relatively difficult problem of learning 
the appropriate signs and means for getting on to some final 
satiation or away from some final sufferance may tend to get 
caught by erroneous, and irrationally held to, beliefs concermng 
such signs and means. Further, it will appear that these er- 
roneous and irrationally held to beliefs are, in the last analysis, 
eqnwalmct beliefs And they may be divided into the thiee 
subclasses of: (1) an overready acceptance of a frequent means 
or sign as functionaHy equivalent to that for which it is the 
means or sign; (2) an overready acceptance of a similar as func- 
tionary equivalent to that to which it is similar; and (3) an 
overready acceptance of a contiguous accompaniment as func- 
tionally equivalent to that which it accompames. But let us 
consider this list of mechanisms, now, one at a time. 

Fimtion. This term is used to designate a means which was 
originally experienced many times over but which continues to 
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be irrationally held to after it has ceased to be correct. For ex- 
ample, a man who at the age of four was properly in love with 
his mother continues, as an adult, to be fixated” on her. As 
a result he fails to marry; and he finds normal sexual relations 
with women of his own age and class difiicult. This, of course, 
IS the famous (Edipus Complex. 

But fixations are also to be found in less poetical areas than 
“Hamlet” and the “CEdipus Rex.” Even the white rat may 
exhibit them. If a rat be taught first to dioose the right-hand 
path and then the food bo switched to the left-hand path, it may 
take the beast an undue number of repetitions to learn the new 
direction, if the first one were very much overlearned. The 
over-fre<iaent exercise on the right will have caused him to be- 
come fixated upon that side — enpecuMy so, if in the original 
set-up his frustrations were great — ^if he received an electric 
shock at the choice point, or if he had especial difficulty in learn- 
ing it, or if he were especially hungry.® 

That is, all such fixations, whether of the man on his mother 
or of the rat on its path, are to be characterized as erroneous and 
irrationally held to equivalence beliefs. The mother, a mere 
early and frequent means-object, is held on to throughout life, 
irrationally and erroneously, as equivalent to the actual sati- 
ations which her original caresses produced. And, similarly, 
the right-band path is erroneously and traumatically held on 
to by the rat as equivalent to the hunger-satiation which it 
originally led to 

Torn to the next item. 

Symbol-Mafftc is a concept originally emphasized by Kompf 
in this country. It desenbos the case in which, when a goal is 
debarred, we resort to some sort of hocus-pocus which simulates 
that goal. Thus, hanging or burning in effigy is the classical 
example. The real goal, the persecution and death of some 
hated character, cannot be got to so we indulge m the symbolic 
acts of burning or hanging a likeness of that hated ehuaoter. 
A similar, or symbol, is accepted as functionally equivuent to 
that to which it is a similar. 

Displaced Aggression— '^ovta&l aggression is an appropri- 
ate attack upon a true barrier. Ditqilaoed aggression, in con- 

9 Sen experiments by Ellis and Hamilton, by GUhottSen, by Elkott, by Kreehevsky 
and Honsik, by Hamilton and Kreehevaky, and by Sanders 
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trast, is our name for the case where, because an aggressive 
atta<^ upon the true barrier itself is unsuccessful, or prevented, 
the individual takes it out by an attack upon some innocent 
bystander or upon some inanimate object. From a recent issue 
of Life it appears that a couple of young modelers have capi^ 
talized on this propensity by inventing a small clay figure known 
as a “ wackeroo. ’ ’ When difficulties arise one gra'te the waekeroo 
and hurls it across the room with a satisfying crash — obviously, 
a grand case of displaced aggression But such displaced ag- 
gression is also but another case of a traumatically held to and 
erroneous equivalence belief. It is, in short, the belief that the 
destruction of a mere accompaniment of a barrier is functionally 
eqmvalent to the destruction of the actual barrier itself.* 

Phantasy and Dreams deserve a longer discussion than I 
have time for. They can, however, be characterized, very 
briefly, as cases in which a combination of sunilars and appro- 
piiatc means airq' 'accepted as functionally equivalent to a dis- 
tant, relatively unattainable goal. In phantasy one mentally 
rehearses the goal. And such a mental rehearsal is actually 
part of the total appropriate means necessary for getting to the 
goal. It is a pure phantasy, however, when instead of being a 
mere planning for, this mental rehearsal comes to be accepted as 
functionally equivalent to, and a substitute for, the true goal 
itself. 

Dreams are rather similar. The distinctive feature about 
them is, however (as Freud demonstrated), that in the dream the 
real meaning is apt to be disguised. Dreams occur when there 
is such a strong barrier barring off the real goal (in this case an 
inner barrier set up by early moral training) that the goal not 
only cannot be reached but also cannot even be thought about 
in undisguised form. A dream is thus a very absurd, as well 
as an irrationally held to and erroneous, equivalence behef. It 
IS a belief to the effect that thinking almut a goal in symbolic 
terms is functionally equivalent to actually attaining that goal 

Seas Perversions and Sublimatwns . — ^These have been 
grouped togetjier because in both of them the true sex goal is 
debarred and obvious substitutes are accepted. These substi- 
tutes may be preliminary types of means-activity or merely sym- 

^ • A receat cooperative study at Yale by Dollard, Doob, Miller, Movrer and Bears 
bas contributed gi^tly to our knowledge coneeming sneh Displaced Aggressions 
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bolic activities. The big difference between perversions and 
sublimations is that in snbhniations the accepted substitute is 
veiy far removed from the original sex activity in appearance 
and it IS something which the group declares to be socially usefuL 

Ooinq Out of the Field, Suppression and Regression. — The 
concept of “Going out of the Field” was first hit upon by Dembo 
in Lewin’s laboratory Miss Dembo ’s subjects were presented 
with unsolvable tasks which, however, seemed solvable. And 
she found that as time passed and a subject continued not to 
find a solution he or she would experience tremendous frustra- 
tion As a result some of her subjects refused to continue the 
prescribed task, turned to other activities, or even ran bodily 
out of the room. For all such behaviors she coined the compre- 
hensive term “Going Out of the Field.” Such “Goings Out of 
the Field” were all cases in which the negativity of the barrier 
may be said to have spread erroneously and irrationally to the 
goal behind that barrier It is the old sour grapes phenomenon. 
In extreme frustration the subject falls into the incorrect and 
traumatically held to “equivalence belief” that because the bar- 
rier IS bad the goal behind, and contiguous to, that barrier is 
also bad 

Regression and Suppression I class with “Going Out of the 
Field” because they also are cases where a positive goal is 
abandoned because of the negativity of the barrier in front of 
it. By regression we mean the case where the individual gives 
up the immediate adult goal altogether and goes back (re- 
gresses) to some childhood goal. And by suppression we would 
designate the case where such a giving up, i.e., going out of the 
field of a goal, does not really got nd of the goal altogether but 
merely pushes it away from immediate direct attention and 
allows it to continue to exert an influence in indirect ways. 

Identification is easily observed in young children. A child 
(faced with the complexities of its environment) tends to “iden- 
tify” with the parent, or with some other adult, of thf^ same 
sex. It tries to copy what it takes to be this adult’s cams or 
goals. According to Freud, this phenomenon occurs espedally 
during the early CEdipus stage. At the age of four or five the 
little boy wants to replace the fatiier in his mother’s affections 
and so tries to become like the father. Or the little girl wishes 
to replace the mother in the father’s affections and so tries to 
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become like the mother But m any case, whether or not we 
accept this supposed causal impoi taiice of the (Edipus stage, we 
cannot deny that there are such tendencies for children to iden- 
tify with adults and usually, though not always, with adnlts of 
the same sex as their own. And, finally, it appears that such 
identifications also are to be classed as erroneous and irration- 
ally held to equivalence beliefs. The child, irrationally and 
erroneously, believes that the adult’s goals are functionally 
equivalent to, and are to be taken os substitutes for, his own 

The above may be called simple identification I wish now, 
however, to suggest a further related phenomenon to be called 
Vicarious Identification I would mean by it the fact that the 
child not only tries to copy the adult’s goals but will also, in 
some degree, come to accept the latter’s successes vicariously 
as substitutes for his own successes. The father’s prestige will 
be accepted by the boy as a substitute for his own prestige. And 
the mother’s social triumph will be accepted by the daughter as 
her social triufhph Obviously, here again is a case of an 
erroneous and traumatically held to equivalence belief 

Finally, there is still a third related phenomenon which I 
would call Group Identification A child, or indeed an adult 
will, when frustrated, identify not only with parents or leaders 
but also with the whole group such as the faimly, the school, 
the economic class, or the nation Such group identifications 
with family or larger group are associated with identifications 
with the parents or leaders of the group but also contain an 
element of identification with the whole group itself as some sort 
of a mystical unity. The individual comes to accept the success 
of this group vicariously in default of any success of his own 
Again it is a case of an erroneous, and traumatically held to, 
belief in the functional equivalence of such successes of one’s 
family, class, nation or, indeed, of one’s ’‘hemisphere” (and also 
of the leaders thereof) as identical witii and hence substitutable 
for one’s own successes. The world’s history is certainly all 
too full of such instances in which the common man has sacri- 
ficed himself quite erroneously for the glory and prestige of 
his group And yet such group identifications are today still 
prevalent 

"Why do we not learn otherwise t Two answers may be sug- 
gested. First, such apparent sacrifice is soinelimes actually 
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valid. Soniiitimes the Buccesses of one’s group really are con- 
ducive to one’s own ultimate biological and social satiations and 
non-sufferances. And, second, this group-identifiqation tend- 
ency is also at the same time reinforced by, or a direct expres- 
sion of, one of the basic social drives, namely, that of “loyalty 
to the group.” You remember Kohler’s chimpanzees who were 
all ready to attack the experimenter and be punished themselves 
when any one member of their group was punished. !bi short, 
the sacrifice of oneself for the group (even though this may in- 
terfere with some or even all of one’s own Mological and social 
satiations) provides at the same time direct satiation for one of 
the social drives. In a word, although identification with the 
group is in part a mere irrationally held to and often erroneous 
equivalence belief, it is also in part the direct expression of one 
of the simple instinctive drives. Hence its everlasting ubiquity. 

But let me sum up, now, as regards all these frustration 
mechanisms. They occur primarily in situations of too great 
frustration. And in essence, they are beliefs (usually both er- 
roneous, and irrationally held to) that “means,” “similars,” 
or “contiguous accompaniments” are the same as (t.e., func- 
tionally equivalent to) the other objects or situations to which 
they are more moans, similars, or accompaniments. And tho 
valences, positivo or negative, which belong properly to sudi 
other objects get tiansf erred to these their means, similars or 
accompaniments. Further, sudi beliefs, being irrational or 
traumatic as well as erroneous, require excessive amounts of 
contradicting experience to be overcome. In fact, it is usually 
necessary to get the help of some second person. The function 
of a clinician — ^psyohoanalysist or mere eclectic — may, indeed, be 
said to be primarily that of helping the patient to substitute, for 
such erroneous, and traumatioally held to, equivalence beliefs, 
more vahd, and more rationally held to, instruments beliefs. 
For it IS in this way that the valences of the patient will come 
more and more to correspond to the true values which^given 
his drives and capacities) his environment actually holds out 
for him. 

This completes my very inadequate indication of some of the 
problems of motivation, learning and adjustment in the indi- 
vidual as such. 
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Group MoUvahon and Adjustment 

Before concluding, however, I feel that I must hazard a word 
as to certain problems of group motivation and adjustment. 
For today the problems of the mdividnal recede in importance. 
What boots it whether you and I achieve satiations or suffer 
sufferances, if our whole society, our whole dvilization is to 
go under! I have but little helpful or perhaps true to say but 
I would nonetheless like to suggest a couple of mferences from 
the argmnents presented above. For it appears to me that two 
at leasyi^ of the above mechanisms : that of Group Ident%fication 
and that of Displaced Aggression — are much to the point. The 
Nazis and the Facisti today obviously present, it seems to me, 
astounding examples of intense Group Identifications and of 
virulent Displaced Aggressions. 

In Germany, Group Identification — ^the traumatic belief that 
the successes of the state are substitutable for the successes of 
the individual — ^has reached extraordinary proportions. Long 
before the last war this belief was officially accepted and taught 
Further, as a result of the frustrations of the individual co- 
incident upon the Treaty of ^Versailles and also comcident upon 
a long accepted relatively Spartan system of childhood traimng, 
Germany has also long been a nation of frustrated mdividnals 
— ones full of aggressions ready to be displaced. The strong 
identification with the state and these dammed up aggressions 
inevitably combined in an attack of overwhelming fury against 
supposed enemies of the state. !ffiie only cure for Germany 
would be a less rigid and Spartan system of training and a less 
mystical belief in German “Blut nnd Boden.” 

Italy presents a similar though less extreme picture. The 
youthf^ frustrations, due to types of family and school dis- 
cipline, are probably not as great in Italy as in Germany, nor 
were tlto Italians in general so frustrated by the outcome of the 
last war. In Italy the frustrations” come more from the 
actual poverty of the country. And, perhaps the Italian lan- 
guage does not foster traumatic identifications with the group as 
easily as does the Gennan. In any ease, Fasdst Italy, though 
like Nazi Germany^ is less so and less successfully so. 

But turn now, finally, to ourselves. The ugnifieance of our 
Demooraoy has been, in the past, both the ever repeated bre^&- 
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mg down of tendencies toward traumatic identifications with the 
state or its i ulers, and the ever repeated prevention of too great 
frustrations of the individual By our free family life, by our 
non-authoritative educational system, and by our democratic 
political procedures (together with the grace of an open frontier 
plus two oceans) we have insured both that the mdividual did 
not come to believe in the welfare of the group (or of its leaders) 
as more important than his own, and also that our non-satiations 
and our sufierances as individuals should not become too great 
and not build up into too many displaced aggressions Sudi 
has been our democracy. 

But today all is threatened We Americans, like the deni- 
zens of the Old World, are beginmng to talk primarily about 
group survival, group success, group enemies. The questions 
theiefore which today we must ask ourselves are: How far are 
we (like the Qermans and the Italians) merely traumatically 
identifying with our group! And how far have the recent de- 
pressions and recessions, the horrors of unemployment and all 
our consequent frustrations merely led us into displacing our 
aggressions against enemies abroad rather than directing them 
against the true barriers at hornet Or, how far, on the con- 
trary, are we validly responding m both matters to real instru- 
mental relationships T How far, that is, woM a German victory 
really mean the end of America? How far would it truly mean 
the greatest of sufferances for all of us as individuals? 

One does not know. History alone could provide the true 
answer Some of our present behefs and consequent valences 
certainly are traumatic. Some of them are no more than the 
purely irrational belief in the mutual “functional equivalence” 
of all people who speak English or of all people who live in the 
Western Hemisphere. And some of our present activity is cer- 
tainly no more than a mere matter of us old men displacing our 
aggressions and being ready to send our boys to do our killing 
for us. But this is not the only side of the picture. Efu*, even 
if, in truth, our present driving valences do come largely from 
traumatic group identifications and traumatic displaced aggres- 
sions, these valences are now so all-powerful in us that we cannot 
protect ourselves against them. And, if on the other hand, these 
driving valences are in large measure the expression of true, 
and rationally held to, instrumental beliefs as to what really 
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would happen, we do not wish to be protected from them. There 
are, then, as I see it, but three commitments now left to us. 

One We must so work that some larger, more powerful, 
more international group shall emerge from this war, a group 
with which our children and our children’s children can more 
happily and more safely identify For, if no such group, no 
honest “League,” “Federation,” or “Union Now,” be bom 
this time either, then Ood help our grandchildren twenty-five 
years hence when we and they shall have invented still more 
powerful engines of destiuction. 

Two We must so work throughout this very period of 
emergency as to insure that our identifications with our group 
— the sacrifices that we ask of ourselves, of the young and of 
labor — ^^hall be as realistic and as untraumatieally held to as 
possible We must see to it that these identifications and these 
sacrifices have a Afferent, less traumatic, coloimg from that 
which they do in the very groups whom we are opposing. 

Lastly. We must so work as ever to lemember that in the 
end it IS only the satiations and uon-sutfc ranees of individuals 
— the final satisfactions of the biological and social drives which 
alone can make a good and worthy society. A surviving Amer- 
ica with the same old soil erosion, pellagra, discrimination 
against racial minorities, and unemployment will not have been 
greatly worth the throwing away of our steel, our oil and our 
sons.. 
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After a brief survey of the problem (Sections 1 and 2), a method is developed for 
determining limb-dM'kening coefficients fiom thd light curves of edapsing binaries in 
minima observed in two or more wave lengths ap^icable to both partial and total 
eclipses For the puipose of a least-squares solution, the equations of condition are 
reduced to standard hnear form (Section 8) Several alternative forms of the equations 
of condition are suggestedi and their weights and the effects of errors in the photometric 
measurements or geometrical elements are discussed (Sections 4 and 5) It is pointed 
out that, in the case of total eclipses, moderately precise measurements of the color 
indices can yield a relativdy accurate vdue lor the difference in the darkening coef- 
ficients for the two respective wa^engths 

Apphcation is th^ made toV Sagittae and U Ophei as illustrative examples 
In Sections 7 and S the geometrical elements and period of U Sagittae are reinvestigated, 
Section 9 contains a d^usslon of the observations of U Sagittae (spectrograms taken 
m different partial phases) and their reduction, and hi Section 10 the individual darken- 
ing ooefficients as as their difference are derived for kX4060 and 4750 The resulting 
values are X4060, u 0.5 0 2, X4750, tt'->04:t02 (pe),u — u'^OOOdrOOO 

(p e ) Within this interval m wave length, the limb darkening of the BO component 
of U Sagittae thus seems to bo nearly constant, or increases but slowly with mcreasing 
frequency of li^t In Section 10, Rosenberg’s coloi^index measurements of U Gephei 
are re-disousaed, and found to be insufficiently accurate lor quantitative oonolusions 
legsrding the limb darkening of its bright component Finally (Section 11), previous 
resulta»for other stars are compared with those obtained here 

I. Intboovction 

1 — Ab is well known, measurements of limb darkening provide 
us with valuable mformation concerning the phydcal processes 
prevailing in stellar atmospheres. This phenomenon is due to 
the fact that the radiation which emerges from an absorbing at- 
mosphere originates, on the average, at a greater optical depth, 
and therefore corresponds to a higher temperature, if viewed 
normally to the sur&ce than if viewed tangentially. The ap- 
parent surface temperature wUI thus depend on the angle of 
foreshortening, being highest at the center and gradually decreasing 
toward the edge. As a consequence, the surface bnghtnees 
behaves likewise. The mtensity of radiation emitted at a point 
where the 8ttrfaQe-n<»7nal makes an angle 9 with the line of sight 
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I s J** J5(T)e-»*“*8ec«dT, (1) 

where r denotes the optical depth. If we make the usual approxi- 
mation that E{t) is proportional to r, the mtegration gives 

I * /«(1 — M + « cos tf), (2) 

where u, the coefficient of limb darkenmg, is 



Here Ci is Planck’s second constant (1.432 cm deg) ; T, the surface 
temperature connected with the effective temperature T, by the 
relation 


iT,/Ty - 4/V3; 


and K\ 18 the continuous absorption coefficient for the wave length 
X, while ic IS the opacity coefficient (Rosseland mean). Hence u 
proves to be dependent on the temperature and on the frequency 
of light, as well as on the nature of the absorption processes in 
stellar atmospheres. Its values would seem to be predictable on 
a theoretical basis, were it not for the fact that the hypothecs 
that E{r) IS linearly proportional to r, which we employed in the 
integration of (1), is obviously but an approximation and, in 
addition, the constant of proportionahty depends on the quality 
of the stellar radiation Moreover, the values of Kx/k are a <^cult 
subject for rigorous calculation. Pannekoek* and others have 
endeavored to calculate them as a function of the temperature for 
different wave lengths and surface gravities ; yet, despite a great 
amount of work, our positive knowledge is still far from satis- 
factory. Hence the problem of finding the degree of darkening 
for a star of given temperature and effective wave length is semi- 
empirical : whenever the value of u can be inferred fncm the ob- 
servations, we gain a valuable indicati<m of the correctosss of the 
theoretical predictions. r 

g . — Apart from the sun, eelipsing binaries are the only posdUe 
source of information on this parameter. It has been pomted out 
by Russell and Shapley* that Mmb dariceninc inofoundiy influences 

» Amitonbm PM, 4, 1085; 88, 788. 1085 

Up,J, M, 389, 1913. 
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the detenxunation of the geometrical elements of echpsing variables 
from their light curves. But the simultaneous determination of 
limb darkeniniE with the geometrical elements has proved to be 
an exceedingly difficult task, because the effects of limb darkening 
are largely correlated with those produced by various other geo- 
metrical elements. In order to separate them, observational ^ta 
of the utmost accuracy are required Numerous earlier attempts 
at the quantitative determination of limb darkening from moder- 
ately accurate light curves necessarily failed, or, at best, were 
able merely to indicate which of the two limiting solutions, “urn- 
form ” or “completely darkened," is nearer to reality.* Pannekoek 
and Miss van Dien * applied the method of least squares for ad- 
justing the arbitrary constants and were the first to realize fully 
the intrinsic difficulty of the problem Not until qmte recently 
have such investigations led to positive results Wyse ' has im- 
proved the method of simultaneous determination of the darkening 
coefficient and other geometrical elements by least-squares correc- 
tions; and Kron* has finally produced such an accurate light 
curve of YZ Cassiopeiae that he has succeeded m denvmg the 
limb darkening coefficient of its brighter component with a prob- 
able error of 8 per cent. 

A different course may be pursued if observations in different 
wave lengths are available. Limb darkemng manifests itself not 
only by decreasing the total intensity toward the edge, but also 
by making the hmb redder than the center, (kmsequently, as 
the eclipse progresses, the color-index of the visible crescent must 
be subject to gradual changes The color mdex of an eclipsing 
system at any one moment is naturally the mean of the color 
indices of the two components, weighted accordmg to their 
luminosities. If the eclipsed disc is “umform," its luminosity 
during the eclipse decreases proportionally to the hidden area, 
and if the temperatures and relative dimensions of both components 
are known, the color index of the system at any specific moment 
can be predicted as a function of the phase angle. Systematic 
deviations from the predicted relationship axe defimte mdications 
of limb darkmung. While the first method, based on ob- 

*7or laftsoM, Btabblu (WmU PuU. 15, 41, 1938) on a OotooM Boranlis; or 
(Brtno. CoMt, 7, 5(t 1934} on TX CMalopeiao. 

•B A N., 1 , 141, 1987. 

•Uokm494, 1989. 
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servations in one wave length only, can preferably be applied 
to systems with annular deep minima, the latter method wiU 
prove to be advantageous for systems the deep minima of which 
are total. Both methods require highly precise observationB if the 
mdividual coefficients of darkening are to be obtained ; however, 
even moderately accurate measurements of the color indices can 
yield a relatively accurate difference between the darkening coeffi- 
cients in the two respective wave lengths. 

The first and so far the only investigation of the second kind is 
that of U Cephei by Rosenberg,^ who earned out the photographic 
photometry of this system in two widely separated effective wave 
lengths. Rosenberg, however, failed to investigate adequately 
the nature of the problem, its determinateness, or the effects of 
errors entering through the underlying observational data. More- 
over, it can be shown that if the geometrical elements are known 
from previous investigations, a knowledge of the complete light 
curves (t c., of instantaneous brightness) of a system in two 
effective wave lengths is superfluous, the only necessary require- 
ment is the knowledge of the color-index variation between mmi- 
mum and full light. In Part II of the present paper an exhaustive 
analysis of the problem will be given Part III will contain an 
appheation to U Sagittae, based on the measurements of spectro- 
grams taken in different partial phases , and m Part IV Rosenberg’s 
data on U Cephei will be subjected to a similar re-discussion. 
Finally, in Part V, will appear a general discussion and comparison 
of the results arrived at below with those obtained previously for 
other stars. 


II. Trboby of thb Effbct 

S . — Let I denote the relative luminosity of an echpsing systmn 
at phase angle ^ (supposed within echpse), and let a be the frac- 
tional loss of light of the eohpsed disc of a component which, for 
convenience, we shall call the primary. Then, at any phase, 

1 - I, -I- Li(l - a), ^ (3) 

where Lx and L« are the relative luminosities of the primary and 
secondary component, respectively. If observations in ttro wave 
lengths are available, and if 1, V denote the luminosities of the 

J,89,67, 1086 
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system m any two particular wave lengths X, X', we obtun by 
division 


L' 1 4- ( 1 - a'W 

I i/2 1 "f" (1 “ oi)A ’ 

where 



(4) 


t e., an equation governing the variation of the mtensity gradient 
with the phase The value of the left-hand term could readily 
be derived from the observations, but accurate measurements of 
such a nature are known to be difficult. Much easier to measure 
18 a quantity where Sw denotes effects which depmid on 

the wave length (such as atmospheric and instrumental absorptimi, 
plate sensitivity, etc ), but are constant as long as we use the same 
instrumental arrangement, check the irregulanties in the plate 
sensitivity by appropriate calibration, and observe in (or reduce 
our observations to) the same zenith distance Suppose we 
measure Swil'/l) at two phases and ^ 2 i and form their ratio 
With the above precautions, Sxx' can be regarded as a common 
multiplicative constant and cancels Therefore 



1 + A(1 - a) 1 r 1 + A>(1 - ] 

H-A'(l - a') Jil 1 + A(1 - a) J, ’ 


(5) 


« e , we obtain an equation expressing the ratio of the intensity 
gradients at different phases — a quantity the correct value of 
which can be deduced from spectrophotometno observation with- 
out much difficulty 

In order to introduce limb darkenmg exidiatly we have to 
evaluate a Provided that the law of darkening is of the form 
(2), it is easy to show that 




3(1 - «) 
3 - u 


«“ + 


2tt 

3 — tt 


( 6 ) 


where a" and are fractional losses of light of an "uniform" 
(u ■■ 0} and completely darkened (« » 1) disc, respectively. As 
is well known, a9 can be integrated directly in terms of circular 
functions, while for evaluating a* recourse to elliptical functions 
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IS inevitable. Both a" and have been extensively tabidated* 
as functions of the geometncal elements of the eelipse. 


If we put 



2u 

ss X 

3—14 

(7) 

and abbreviate 

1 - / 

— a® « 

|ai) 


equation (6) takes the form 

= 1 —f + gx, (6.1) 

and equation (5) can be reduced to a standard form 

Ax + Bx' + Cxx' »s D, (8) 

the coefficients of which are • 

A - AMil +M') - giil +fiA')\, 

B « + /*A) - <7,(1 +/,A)|, 

C - AA'<7i9*(1 “ Q), 

D « Q(l +M)(1 +M') - (1 +/iA)(l +M0. 

Both / and g are purely geometrical functions of the phase angle, 
and Q is an observable quantity The ratio of luminonties A also 
can, under certam conditions (c/. Section 6), be determined from 
the observations alone Therefore the coefficients of equation (8) 
can be regarded as known, and the equation itself used for eval- 
uating the x’s and, with the aid of (7), the coefficients of limb 
darkening. 

The procedure as developed so far is applicable no matter 
whether the eclipse in question is partial or total. It is easy to 
see that, in the case of partial eclipses, observations from three 
phases at least are required to yield a linear relation between x 
and x' (that is, to eliminate the quadratic term), and observations 
from SIX phases at least are necessary for obtaining tiie unknowns. 
This is of course in theory, in practice, many more observations 
would be required. j 

4. — If, however, the eclipse under consideration is ratal and 
spectrophotometnc measurements extend ^so to the interval of 

'Xlnlfona tablw, eomct to four deolinalB, wm aoiupiitodhy Wood (Dlat. Lolpila 
IflSl) and Merrill (unpubliehed), while hae been evataMed to the eame number m 
diglteby Femn (Wien Mitt , 1, 422, 1289) and, eonuethr to dtedeeimala, by Zeeee wit ch 
(fiuit Ai(r ImL Lmmjpni, Mo 45, 1989) 
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totality, the problem admits of considerable {amplification. Dur- 
ing totality, obviously, 

(i'/Oo - UIW, 


if we express the intensity gradient in terms of (Z'/Qo as unity,* 
/o and go become zero and the coefficient of the quadratic term in 
(8) vanishes. The latter reduces to 


ilox — Box' “= Bo (8.1) 

where 

* gA 

•Bo “> gti'Q 

Bo = 1 + /A - Q(1 +/A0. 


We see that, in this case, observations m n phases, combined with 
those of totality, supply us with a system of n linear equations, a 
least squares solution of which yields the most probable values 
of the unknowns. Thus, in practice, the method can be applied 
with a reasonable expectation of success only when the minima 
studied are total. 

Professor H N. Russell has pointed out to the writer that, in 
the equations of condition (8.1) as they stand, the absolute terms 
Bo are of very different weights. Since Q is determined photo- 
metrically, it IS reasonable to assume that its error is proportional 
to itself, and the error of Bg proportional to Q(1 +/A'). But, 
from (5) and (6.1), 


Q 


1 + (/ •" gx)A 
1 + (/ - gx')A' ‘ 


( 61 ) 


If we divide equation (8.1) by (1 + /A), the error of its absolute 
term will be proportional to 


1 


1 


2*— 
1 +/A 

gx' 

“ H-/A' 


Since g is always a small quantity and x < 1, while / is always 
positive, we see that the weii^ts of equations thus obtained will be 
approximately equal. We should therefore adopt, as our equa- 
tions of condition, 

Av\!c ~ Boix' B*i, (ff«ll) 

» The mMdmmn light ooukl b« laed m the gtgmtord ritiw m but m C.. a i, 

the ooeSetmts cf Eqsstfcm ^.l) vould b« mare ooraiSicMbed. 
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where 


hAq ^ Sq ^ Z?o 
A ai Boi Boi 


1 +/A. 


Ttus consideration apphes only to errcnrs ansmg from the m- 
accuracy of the underljang photometric measurements. But, 
intrinsically, equations (8.11) are still of very different weight. 
In order to illustrate the point, let us compute from (5.1) the 
theoretical Q'b under the two limiting assumptions, namely 
X » x' “ 0 (Q®) and i * x' = 1 (Q*)> with any plausible set of 
geometrical elements The reader may venfy that the difference 
Q® — zero at the moment of inner contact, increases rapidly 
with increasing \p, but soon reaches a maximum and then begins 
to dimmish again, until, in early partial stages, (Q® — QO becomes 
so small as to make any determination of the proper mtermediate 
degree of darkening effectively impossible Therefore equations 
correspondmg to phases close to totahty should be given more 
weight than those corresponding to early partial stages It 
seems reasonable to put their weight proportional to the difference 
(Q® Q^), which can be easily evaluated from (51) before equa> 

tions (8) are solved. 

The coefficients Ao and Bo are evidently mutually-dependent. 
The nature of the problem is such that the difference (A» — Bo) 
depends strongly on the phase Near totality, (Ao — Bo) is 
usually of the same order of magnitude as Ag and Bo; but with 
increasing phase Ao and Bo approach asymptotically This 
renders observations at early partial staf^ nearly useless for 
determining the individual values of x and x', but, as will be shown, 
they are still capable of providing us with a sigmficant difference 
(x - x'). The writer is mdebted to Professor Russell for the 
further suggestion that if, instead of x and x', new variables are 
introduced, defined as 


2il ™ X *1* x^ 
Ax — X — x' 


( 9 ) 


equation (8.11) then takes the form 

Aoii + BosAx « Doo ^ (8.12) 

where 


1 01 


Aoi *“ B( 


oil 


2Bo* * Ajj + B( 


'Oil 


'01 


fOl* 


The coefBcients of It and Ax are practicidly always of the same 
sign, but the sum of A« and Bo u, m every case, considerably 
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greater numencally than their difference Hence the nature cff 
our problem is such that the difference between the coefficients 
of darkening in any two wave lengths can be obtamed, with rela- 
tively far greater accuracy, from observations uniformly distributed 
along the whole light curve than can the mdividual coefficients 
5 — Out final consideration should concern errors possibly 
introduced by the inaccuracy of the geometrical elements. The 
latter enter into our procedure through / and gr (» e , a” and a‘) 
We have seen m the preceding paragraph that the all-important 
phases (possessing greatest intrinsic weight) are those close to the 
inner contact. As is well-known, near totality a" and dS vary 
approximately as 


a® « p® 

« 1 _ (1 _ p»)i 


( 10 ) 


where 


p = (5 - r*)/ri 

i* =* Rin® ^ sin* t -h cos* i 



ri, r* being fractional radii of the primary and secondary com- 
ponent, respectively, fi, the separation of their centers (orbital 
radius taken as the unit of length) , and i, the orbital inclination. 
Therefore, near totality. 


/ “ 1 - P* , 

- (1 ~ p*)(l - Vl - p») 


(7.11) 


Differentiating, we obtain 


^ 

^ + ft*’) 

x(l 

where 


K7 12) 




is « 


Ofl 

Tx ’ 


ri * 


183 

83 

sin t cos i cos* ^ 

fi di, ’ 

8t" 

3 


At the moment of inner contact (p » -- !)> the errors Af and ^ 
are at maximum, namely, 

Af ■■ *■ ^ 
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but aa Q" °> Q^, the weight of the caneigmndmg equati<m of 
condition is zero. With diminishing edipse, p increases frmn 
— 1 to +1 But simultaneously decreases until, at appron- 
mately p » — 0.745, {dg/dp) becomes zero and Ag vanishes, 
regardless of the errors in the geometrical elements.^' The reader 
may verify that between —0.80 < p < — 0.70 the differences 
(Q° — QO are usually at maximum, and the correqKmding equa^ 
tions of condition are consequently of greatest weight. The fact 
that the coefficients Ao and Bg are, at these all-important phases, 
nearly independent of errors in the geometrical elmnents con- 
tributes greatly to the usefulness of the proposed method. With 
respect to the errors in / (occurring only in Bg), with increasing p, 
A/ decreases likewise, but, since / simultaneously increases, the 
quantity Af// diminishes very rapidly As long as / is small, the 
quantity (1 + /A) is insensitive to /, if both / and A are large, 
(1 -H /A) may vary approximately as +/A, but in this case Af// 
IB likely to be BO small that the effect of Af will scarcely be trouble- 
some in practical cases. 

III. Appucation to PnACTiCAii Casids. U Sagittax 

6 — Application of the theory developed in the preceding sec- 
tion to practical oases requires not only that suffidentiy predse 
measurements of Q be available, but also that the A's and the 
geometrioal elements of the respective systems be indep«adently 
known. The method proved to be practicable only for systems 
the deep mmima of which are total (Section 4) Theoretically, 
the geometncal properties of such systems can be investigated 
without recourse to the partial branches of the light curve affected 
by a previously unknown amount of darkening The radii ratio 
k and the ratio of luminosities A can be derived from the fractional 
losses of light in both minima, while ri, rg and % can be evaluated 
from the observed angles of inner and outer contacts This is in 
theory; in practice, secondary minima are frequently too shallow 
and the moments of outer contacts too Ul-d^ned to' mdce the 
procedure sufficiently accurate. Recourse to the partial^ranohes 
of the light curves is then inevitable. The procedure u one by 
apprcndmations. We adopt a certain idausible value for the d^ree 
of limb darkening, derive the correi^Kmding geometrioal elements, 
and with then* aid compute the darkming coefficients from the 

uThe nMOb being tbat tbe enon of the geomeMeel etanente in mi we 
oonelWed «ikI eanoeL 
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observed Q's, in the manner described in Part II. If the residtoag 
t( differs from that adopted at the outset, the procedure is to be 
repeated until an agreement is established. 

7. — One of the most suitable eclipsing systems to which the 
above method can be applied is undoubtedly U Sagittae. Several 
light curves of this variable have been published, “ the best of them 
bmng probably the photometric curve by Wendell” Complete 
spectroscopic observations are available” which show that the 
bright component of U Sagittae, of spectral class BOn, becomes 
totally eclipsed m the deep mimmum by a less luminous subgiant 
exhibitmg gG2 characteristics, therefore, in agreement with the 
photometric solution, the B9-8tar must be the smaller one. 

The hght curve of U Sagittae is perfectly symmetrical with 
respect to conjunctions and exhibits no mdication of an orbital 
eccentricity greater than, say, 0 01 Therefore, for the purpose 
of an orbital solution, the orbit can be regarded as circular. The 
uniform” and “darkened” solutions, based on Wendell’s light 
curve, have been carried out by Shapley,” and, assuming u » 0.6, 
by the writer The resulting values are 



V 

ooi> 

D 

ri 

0220 

0230 

0 238 

ft 

0291 

0295 

0298 

% 

90* 

90“ 

90“ 

A 

117 

114 

no 


Elements corresponding to any other intermediate degree of 
darkening can easily be obtained by interpolation The echpses 
result central irrespective of darkemng. In addition to these 
values, the ratios of the luminosities A at XX6100 and 4300 were 
recently determined by Walter,” we have 


X6100 

A - 6.2 

Walter 

6300 

11.4 

WendeU(06i)) 

4300 

25 0 

Walter 


If we plot log A against X, the relation is found to be very ap- 

uWm4e&,K A,W,SS,19(»,KliUiid,A K , »«, 8M, 1987; Owloraiki, rortaw 
ntpr 8A, 19U, Waltw, / Ap.. IS, IST, IflSS 

>*Ov 00. (or , alK, atmtHny, Pme Contr 3, 162, 1016) 

« IWiv, AIM. PM. $, 11, 1916, Joy, Ap. J , 71, 880, 1080 
M|Hw.Coier 8,1016. 

A/p , t«, 167, 1086. 
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proximately linear, and expressible as 

log A « 2.812 - 0 000329 X, (12) 

where X is expressed m Angstroms. With the aid of this formula, 
A can safely be interpolated for any wave length between XX4000 
and 6000, with an uncertainty probably not exceeding two or 
three per cent. 

In the course of the above detemunation of the geometrical 
elements for U Sagittae, the form of its components was supposed 
to be spherical. In reality, however, both components are rota- 
tionally and tidally distorted and their equihbrium forms are 
ellipsoids The spectroscopic mass-ratio of U Sagittae is mi/mi 

3.3 (Joy). With the aid of the above radu we can surmise at 
once that the departure of the small and massive primary from a 
sphere is likely to be minute, while the secondary must be strongly 
distorted Application of the equihbnum theory of distorted 
polytropes shows tliat if the density condensations of both 
components are pronounced, and if a > 6 > c denote their semi- 
axes, we have 

6i/oi 0.996 bt/dt == 0.89 

Ci/oi =» 0.991 Cj/oj =■0 84 

The distortion of the primary is indeed so small that, within the 
scheme of our accuracy, we can consider it a sphere. The distor- 
tion of the secondary, however, is relatively large and its effects 
cannot be neglected Its disc, projected on a plane perpendicular 
to the line of sight, will be an ellipse of eccentricity varying with 
the phase, at quadrature, the eccentricity of projection will be 
equal to that of the meridional plane of the secondary component, 
while, in conjunction, it will be equal to that of its diametral plane. 
This would simulate an increase of the radii ratio with mcreasing 
or (as Russell “ has recently pointed out), with the radii 
ratio kept constant, the effect simulates mcreased limb darkening. 
Thus, the effect, on the light curve, of the unequal form of both 
components can be very approximately accounted for if , in the 
course of the derivation of the geometrical elements,^ propor- 
tionally higher degree of darkening is adopted. 

» C/ ChMulttMkfaar, M. N , »3, 1988 

itThis o«a be eeeily veitfied by epproxlmeting the enqrtieel bomuleiy of the 
eecondsiy by en oceUletiog einie The rediue of the letter cUmhiMiee as f iaoreasea 
Thw, if ri > n, ri/rt inoreaeee 

»Ap 1089 
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8 . — The orbital period of U Sagittae is known with a high 
degree of accuracy. Since its discovery by Schwab in 1901, this 
variable has been under nearly constant scrutiny, and its penod 
has seemed to be constant It was not until recently that Joy 
(pp. CfU ) sug^sted the possibility of a periodic term The latest 
published investigation of the period of U Sagittae is by Gadom- 
ski.*' He has found that the minima observed from 1901 to the 
present time are at best satisfied by the following (heliocentric) 
elements * 

Mtn. - J D 2417130.4171 + S'* .3806184 E 

- 0<'.0092 sin (0“ 16 J? + 42“) (I) 

Quite recently the period changes of U Sagittae have been studied 
also by Jacchia on the basis of Harvard plate material. The 
writer is indebted to Dr Jacchia for commumcating the results 
of his investigation in advance of publication. Jacchia finds the 
elements best fitting all the material available to be 

Mtn. = J D. 2417130.4148 + 3" 3806184 E 

- O'* 0040 sin (0“ 107 E + 83“) , (II) 

that IS, he finds Gadomski’s period correct, but that there is a 
small shift m the zero epoch (O'* 0023, or about 3 min ), and a 
smaller amplitude in the periodic term It is estimated that the 
epochs predicted with the aid of the elements (II) will not deviate 
from reality (within the years 1900-1940, at least) by more than 
0*'.001, which corresponds to about O”.! m the phase angle 

As regards the physical sigmficance of the periodic term, we 
may examine first the possibihty that it could be invoked to 
demonstrate the presence of a third body There exist two spectro- 
scopic orbits of U Sagittae by Fowler** (Allegheny, 1907-1911), 
and Joy ** (Mount Wilson, 1926-1928), and the resulting velocities 
of the center of mass are closely concordant In addition, during 
totahty, there is no indication of another spectrum superposed 
on that of the G2 companion. Hence any hypothetical third 
body could have only a very small mass. Such a conclusion is 
cozudstent with the coefficients of the periodic term in (II) which, 
interpreted as being due to the light equation, would lead to a 
mass-function 

TOi* sin* 

(m + m»)* 

** TTariaiii Btpr 28, 1288 


0.17 10-* O , 
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where m is the combined mass of the eclqwing system; the 
mass of a hypothetical third body, and the indinatnm xA the 
third orbit to a plane perpendicular to the line of sight. We note 
at once that unless x* is exceedingly close to 0° — ^whieh is too 
improbable — ^the mass-ratio ms/m must be very small. Inserting 
m n 8.7 O (Joy), we should have, very approidmately, mtsint' 
■> 0.022 O. No star of such a small mass i^pears to be known 
at present; but since observational selection operates strongly 
against the discovery of companions of small masses, in visual 
as well as spectroscopic pairs, the possibility of their existence 
cannot be excluded. 

An alternative explanation for the periodic term in the photo- 
metric elements may be that the apsidal line revolves in a slightly 
eccentric orbit. The secondary minimum is too shallow to permit 
any conclusions about the direction of its displacement, and thus 
provide conclusive proof as to the correctness of this b 3 rpothe 8 i 8 . 
But if the hypothesis were correct, the coefficient of the sme term 
as derived by Gadomski would correspond to an orbital eccen- 
tricity e » 0.009 , and its period, to a ratio of the revolution of the 
apsidal line to the orbital revolution 17/P = 2260, whereas, ac- 
cording to Jaochia, the corresponding quantities are e ■> 0 004, 
17/P ■ 3300. The two spectroscopic orbits quoted above point 
to somewhat higher orbital eccentricities (003-0 06), but Luy-^ 
ten’s rediBcusBion has shown that these values are scarcely 
significant, and that a circular orbit would fit the spectroscoinc 
observations just as well It is, nevertheless, mteresting to note 
that the longitudes of periastron as derived by Fowler and Joy 
are not inconsistent with the longitude of periastron and the 
rate of apsidal motion following from the oscillations of the orbital 
period. 

Let us suppose the hypothesis of apsidal motion to be correct. 
Application of the Cowling-St^rne formula for the rate of advance 
of the apsidal line yields the following values of « (that is, constant 
depending on the mean density condensation of the two com- 
ponents; for their definition, qf., for instance, Sterne, |l. AT., 99, 
461, 1939) : 

K ■■ 0.0043 (Qadomaki) * 0.0029 (Jacchia) 

Oadomsla’s vidue corresponds to a density condensation spedfied 

»»Ap 
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by the polytropic index n »> 3 75, and Jacchia’s vdue to n » 3.87. 
The latter le probably nearer to reality. 

9 . — In 1934, U ^gittae became an object of spectrophoto- 
metric study at the Victoria Observatory by R. O. Redman. A 
series of beautiful sht and slitless spectrograms in different partial 
phases as far as totality were secured with the md of the 72-inch 
reflector, the subject of study being the center to limb variations 
of the absorption line intensities.*^ In 1939, Dr. Redman kindly 
sent the whole series of spectrograms to Dr Shapley, who passed 
them on to the present writer for further study. 

Redman’s observations extend over five minima, the summary 
of which is given below. The first column of the tabulation gives 
the calendar date; the second column, the epoch; the third, the 
computed heliocentric minimum , the fourth, the correction for the 
light equation m the sun-earth orbit, and the last column, the 
compute geocentric minima (in G C.T. throughout) 


Date 

B 

Min 

JD 34370004 

L£ 

Min Oeo 

J D 3437000+ 

1984 Aug 8 

3114 

657 6629 

d 

-0 0039 

6576500 

14 

3116 

664 4241 

-00037 

664 4204 

18 

3117 

6678047 

-00035 

6678012 

Sept 14 

3125 

6948406 

-00020 

694^76 

24 

3128 

i 

704 0015 

-00014 

7049001 


Table I contains a review of the spectroscopic material avail- 
able. Successive columns give the number of the spectrogram in 
the Victoria records, the kind of camera employed (see explana- 
tions below the Table) , the plate (Eastman ^ or 40) , the Julian 
Date of the mid-exposure , the interval from the nearest minimum 
(in fractions of a day) , the correspondmg phase ang^e, the mean 
senitih distance during the exposure, the weight of the spectro- 
gram, being a rough measure of its quality. 

For more details concerning the instruments, devel<^ment of 
plates, etc., the reader u referred to Redman’s paper cited above.* 
Exposure times of the slitless spectrograms were short, generally 
not exceeding 10 minutes. For the slit spectrogruns, however, 
eiqmsures ran atcording to the brightness of the object and width 

«jSIw Badnu, M. N, 96, 48S, 1966. 
llie intter is indebted to B«daum for a peiwml 

defcafls eoiwwniiigthe of the pleteg 
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TABLE 1 



m 

Inttr ; 

Plate 

Date of 
Mld^Exp 
3427000+ 

Int 

from 

Min 

Pbaw 

Angle 

Mean 

Xen 

PiM. 

ww 

Totality 

23830 

s 

£40 i 

067792 

d 

-0009 

0 

10 

32*7 

i 


23420 

186 

K40 

694 860 

+0012 

1 8 

615 

1 


23381 

a 

£40 

667 820 

+0019 

20 

370 

i 

Partial Phases 

23419 

IBS 

£40 

694 800 

-0048 

51 

483 j 

1 



s 

£40 

667850 

+0049 

52 

42 9 

1 


2322B 

8 

£40 

667722 

+0063 

6T 

318 

1 


23418 

18S 

E4a 

694 763 

-0086 

91 

404 

1 


28888 

S 

£40 

667887 

-(•0086 

92 

51 1 

1 



B 

£40 

657749 

+0090 

96 

294 

i 


23834 

S 

£40 

667904 

+0 106 

113 

55 8 

1 


23417 

18S 

£40 

694 739 

-0109 

116 

369 

1 


23333 

8 

£40 

667917 

+0116 

12 4 

680 

1 


23231 

s ! 

£33 

657801 

+0 142 

161 

304 

1 


23336 

® 1 

£40 

667 946 

+0 145 

154 

650 

i 


23232 1 

1 

H 

£33 

657.820 

+0 161 

171 

328 

i 


23416 

IM 

£40 

694 681 

-0 167 

178 

293 

1 


28233 

s 

£ 38 

657855 

+0 196 

209 

38 5 

h 


23475 

16 

£40 

704 737 

-0 253 

269 

404 

1 

Full Light 

23474 

16 

£40 

704 701 

-0 289 

30K 

• 841 

1 


23473 

16 

£40 

704 659 

-0331 

353 

296 

1 


23286 

8 

£33 

' 663 7K3 

-0 637 

678 

360 

1 


23285 

S 

£33 

i 663 771 

-0 659 

70 2 

296 

1 


23264 

H 

K40 

; 663 757 

-0 663 

706 

293 

1 


23283 

8 

£40 

' 663 741 

-0679 

723 

292 

1 


23282 

8 

£33 

1 663 726 

-0 694 

789 

297 

1 


23281 

H 

K33 

663 711 

-0709 

75 5 

312 

1 


23280 

S 

£33 

663 708 

-0 712 

75 8 

316 

1 


8 « slitleiis 8pectrc)g;ram» dinpersion 136 A/mm at Hy ISS >■ Blit Bpectrogramt 
92 3 A/mm at Hy IS ■> nlit Bpectrtigram, 60 8 A/mm at Hy 1M slit spectro- 
gram, 80 1 A/mm at Hy 


of the slit, from 26 mmutes up to 100 minutes during totality. 
The plates were calibrated for photometnc purposes. Micro- 
photometnc tracings were secured from all of the spectrograms 
with the aid of the Harvard Observatory’s nucro-densitometer,** 
some of the negatives in important phases were tra^ two or 
three times and reduced independently, in order to minumse 
accidental errors arising from irregularities in the pAte grain. 
The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Mr. Lawrence 
H. Alter who ran all the tracings 

As we have seen in Section 4, the determinat^MSs ai a solution 
giving the limb-darkening coefficients increases with mcreasing 
» For Ito dwotipUon, mc M A., lOS, 99, 1987 
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difference between the A’s corresponding to the two different wave 
lengths in which measurements were earned out , m consequence, 
X and X' should be as widely separated as possible In our present 
case we are limited in the ultra-violet by the faintness, during 
totahty, of the refrangible end of a G2 spectrum, and in the yellow 
by a rather abrupt decrease of the plate sensitivity Accordingly, 
the two wave lengths selected for measurement of the relative 
intensities were XX4050 (in the neighborhood of the helium line 
X4026, visible on some of the plates), and 4750 In the reduction 
of the measurements, differential extinction was corrected by 
means of the atmospheric transmission coefficients as published 
in Handbuch der Astrophysik, 2, I, 206 The material was too 
scarce to enable one to draw any conclusions regarding possible 
systematic difference between the sht and slitless spectrograms, 
but, owing to the fact that very broad slits were used throughout, 
these differences are presumably small and escaped unnoticed 
10 . — Table II contains an analysis of the observations in 
partial phases, and illustrates numerically the procedure of com- 
puting the darkening coefficients Successive columns give (1) 
the phase angle , (2) the separation of the centers of the two com- 
ponents 8, (3) the quantity p * (8 — r*)/ri, (4) the value of the 
fractional decrease in intensity a", the eclipsed disc assumed to be 
umformly bright , (5) the value of a* corresponding to a completely 
darkened disc, (6) the measured ratio of the intensity gradient 
defined as Q * (i'/O*- and (7) the intrinsic weight of 

the phase (proportional to (Q“ — Q*)) 

TABLE II 



* 

p 


ai 

Q 

wt 

e 

51 

oose 

-0 895 

0962 

0985 

121 

, 13 

52 

0001 

-0.S86 

0958 

0982 

123 

13 

57 

0117 

-0773 

0895 

0940 

140 

9 

91 

0158 

-0 595 

0787 

0844 

151 

4 

92 

0160 

-^0586 

0 781 

0838 

1 51 

4 

96 

0167 

-0 556 

0761 

0819 

153 

2 

118 

ai96 

-0480 

0681 

0735 

156 

1 

1L6 

0201 

-0 408 ; 

0668 

0720 

157 

1 

124 

0.215 

-0347 

0629 

0677 

1 59 

1 

IM 

0 261 

-0 147 

0.504 

0 531 

162 

j 

15 4 

om 

-0126 

0491 

0516 

■iw 

i 

171 

0294 

-0.004 

0418 



i 

178 

a806 

+0M8 

0888 

0395 

■fn 

« 

209 

0857 

44)270 

0266 

0M7 



267 

0.452 

4-0.668 

0079 

0.053 

191 
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Computation of the coefficients for fifteen equations of con- 
dition of the type (8.11) or p (8.12) is then straightfiMrward. The 
values of / and g depend only on at® and as tabulated above. 
The ratios of the luminosities A are obtamed from (12) ; we find 

X4050 A « 30.2 

X4760 • A' *= 17.8 

at ^ x* 0®.” For the sake of numerical illustration of the method, 
the equations of condition are given explicitly below , in order to 
facihtate the calculations, equations (4-6) and (7-15) were grouped 
into one. We thus have 


No of 

OhMrvAtioos 

Gqootion 

Wt 

(i) 

0324x-02a0x'-0069 

13 

(8) 

0320x-0231x'-0054 

13 

(8) 

0826x-0269x'-00!n 

09 

(4-C) 

0226x-0201x'-0(»» 

10 

(7-16) 

0116x-010gx'-0018 

05 


and the normal equations take the forms 

0,0859 a: - 0 0658 x' = 0 0133 
0.0658 X - 0.0507 x' = 0 0101 


Solving them, we obtain . 

X » 0 4 dt 0.2 (p.e.) 
x' “ 0 3 ± 0 2 (p.e ) 

Hence 

X4050 u 0 5 ± 0.2 (p e.) 

X4750 tt' - 04±02 (p.e.) 

These values were computed with the geometrical elements corre- 
sponding to 0.6 D. Owing to the distortion of the secondary 
component (which gives rise to an effect simulating increased 
limb darkening), these elements in reality corre^ond to a true 
degree of darkening smaller by 0.2-0.3 (c/. Russell, op. at., p. 670). 
Hence the agreement between the assumed and resulting darkening 
IS good and no further approximations are necessary. 

A glance at the above equations of condition showsjifiowever, 
that as the eclipse diminishes the coefficients of x and x' approeeh 

** To the vtloee of A has still to be andied a smah eoBeotkw 4ue to tiw nIesloD 
effect In eyatems vlUt lar|e A, eoeh as U Safittae, the aaMHUt of tht piimay'a 
radiation reffeoted from the secondary may r e pr es e nt a not contiibution 

to the proper luminosity of the latter; in faet, the huafanaity of the efU he 

increeaed by a amall feotor wbieh can be tbeofSttaBy endueted (<f the wilted 
coming paper in the Antmlt tf its JVno York Ataimg tfBdmum, Vol BYL 311}. 
Aa a reaiilt, the "effective” value cd A wlO aliiddily deenaae with inereeeiagpfaaee. 
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rapidly a common limit — a fact which adversely affects the de- 
tarminateness of the solution and decreases its weight. Yet, in 
Section 4 we have seen that the difference As can be determined 
under existing conditions more accurately than the individual 
x’b. Let us, therefore, introduce i and Ax as unknowns and use 
(8.12) as our equations of condition, which then take the form: 

Mo of 


CHiiienmtiong 

Equation 

Wt 

(1) 

00042 +0277 ax -oose 

13 

(2) 

00802 + 027aax-a054 

13 

(8) 

00572 + 0208 ax - 0030 

09 

(4-<) 

00352 + 0214ax- 0020 

10 

(7-15) 

ooo 82 + omax»ooi3 

05 


As IS evident, the coe£5cient of Ax exceeds that of X in every case, 
and their disparity increases rapidly as the eclipse diminishes 
The normal equations then become : 

0.00518 X + 0.0177 Ax « 0.00318 
0.0177 X + 0.0672 Ax = 0.0115 

and their solution is 

X * 0.31 ± 0.21 (p.e ) 

Ax 0.08 d= 0.06 (p e.). 

The latter corresponds to 

u — u' = 0 09 ± 006 (p.e.). 

The probable error of a single color-index difference (t e , 2.5 log Q) 
results in the neighborhood of O’^.Ol.* The weights of both sets of 
solutions are : 

VS - 0 028 “ 0.022 

Vp»i * 0 018 VpiB •* 0 086. 

Thus, the present example does show that m favorable cases, such 
as U Sagittae, a series of moderately accurate ccdor indices can 
yield a relativdy accurate difference between the darkemng coeffi- 
cients in the two particular wave lengths. 

IV. Appucation to U Cxphbi 

II.— 'Another well-known system to which the present method 
can readily be applied is U Cephei. Geometrioally it resembles 

* Th* MMhr aisy neall thst, te o?dar to detenalBe, wttb ■imfl o r prodofam, tho oo» 
** irtlli Uie gwmMrlMlolenaatt, mm » 81^ ennre 

dbsimd in oniy one wave lengib, dbwrvntions at laeat ten timee aa aoeumte aie 
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very much that of IT 8agittae.^^ It has already been the subject 
of a similar study by Rosenberg ^ who, however, did not investi- 
gate adequately the nature of the problem and contented him- 
self with a semi-graphical procedure His results for the darken- 
ing coefficients of the AO component of U Cephei (X4015, u « 0.20, 
X6165, u 0.05) are much smaller than those we have just found 
for U Sagittae (spectrum B9) However, a glance at Rosenberg’s 
graphical representation of the residuals, from the general trend 
of the color-index variation during echpse (op. cU , p. 76, Fig 3), 
shows that whereas the "uniform” solution exhibits residuals 
increasing in magnitude in the proper direction, in the "darkened” 
solution no sigmficant residuals seem to remain. The latter 
solution should consequently be preferred, but is difficult to 
reconcile with coefficients as small as 0 05 < u < 0 20, as postulated 
hnally by Rosenberg (op eiL, p 81) Therefore, a re-discussion 
of Rosenberg’s data by the method applied to U Sagittae appears 
very desirable Unfortunately, Rosenberg did not publish his 
original observations of the color mdices, but only a general 
trend of the color-index variation, presumably obtained by smooth- 
ing the individual observations, nor did he give the reader any 
idea as to the probable errors of any of his results. An application 
of the least-squares method to such material may seem contrary 
to the principles of the theory of errors Nevertheless, provided 
that the smoothing was performed correctly, the procedure is still 
capable of yielding correct values for the unknowns, but is unable 
to give their true probable errors 

The geometrical elements of U Cephei were, under the U and D 
hypotheses, derived by Rosenberg (op. cU., p. 78, Tab. VII) 
from his hght curves, and an additional solution corresponding to 
0 6 D was earned out by the writer We liave . 



V 

oez> 

D 

ri 


0214 

0 222 

r* 

0S24 

0 322 

0320 

t 

90” 

90” 

90” 


X4015. A -22.76 

X6165: A'- 4 97 

** Amonf the very numeroiM inveatigetloiM of U Cephei (ef <h$dntl»le und LOentur, 
1, 27;andA^Miiii(Wtaiirf, 1, 264), uiexheuatlveetudylqrDucHi, Pitne Cotttt 6,1220, 
» probeUy the beet 
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Table III illustrates the procedure numerically. The headings 
of the columns (analogous to those of Table II) ails self-explana- 
tory The values of Q were computed from Rosenberg’s color 
indices (op. cit., p 74, Tab V), with the use of the relation 

logQ- I C(C /.)««•- (C/.)*: 

The observation at 0‘‘.040 » 5° 8; that is, approximately the 

moment of inner contact) was excluded, because it is questionable 
whether or not the ecUpsed star b^ns at that moment to par- 
ticipate in the combmed light of the system 

TABLE 111 



s 

p 

a* 


0 

wt 

o 

72 

0126 

*0015 

0976 

0991 

133 

23 

87 

0151 

-0 708 


0 957 


38 

101 

0175 

-008ft 

0 858 



34 

lift 



0780 



25 

130 

0225 

-0 468 

0712 

07S4 

303 

18 

14 4 

0 240 

-0840 

0640 

0685 

329 

11 

15 0 

0 273 

-0 22B 

0 570 

0804 

348 

08 

17 3 

0 208 

-OUl 

0 497 

0517 

3 61 

03 


The weights of the observations for ^ > 18° (p positive) are 
so small as to maJee these phases virtually irrelevant for the 
determination of limb darkemng. 

The coefficients of the equations of condition of the type (8 11) 
or (8.12) can now be easily evaluated and are given m the following 
tabulation 



Aoi 

001 

Doi 

Am 

Bh 

« 

72 

0 221 

0064 


0 057 

0143 

87 

0203 

0111 

0134 

0182 


101 

0258 

0124 

0113 

0134 

0191 

116 

0205 

0120 

0062 


0163 

130 

0157 

0104 

0026 


0131 

14 4 

0*112 

0080 

0001 



159 

0078 


-0017 


0065 

173 

0087 

0029 

-0015 




The coefficients of the normal equations of the type (8.12) then 
are. 

[AoiAci] - 0.0137 [BmRoi] - 0.0255 

C^oiBoO « 0.0186 - 0.0142 

C^oiBoO - omo5 
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Solving for the unknowns, we find 

i •= 1.0, A® - — 0.15, 

which are contradictory, since x' would have to exceed unity. 
However, it is easy to show that these results are of little tig* 
mficance. Their weights are : 

= 0.013, -= 0.017, 

but 



that is, the residuals for U Cephei are about four times as large 
as the residuals for U Sagittae The probable error of £ is then 
d=1.7, and that of A®, ±1.3, making both of them of no significance 
whatever. Rosenberg’s material thus proves to be inconclualve 
as to the amount of limb darkenmg of the principal component of 
U Cephei or its variation with wave length Deviations of the 
individual color indices from the genertd trend, mterpreted by 
Rosenberg as quantitative indications of limb darkening (prin- 
cipally at d » ± O^.OSO}, are not systematic enough to (pve the 
solution sufficient weight, 

V. Gknekal Diboussion 

It . — From the theoretical pomt of view, the ultunate aim of 
determinations of limb darkenmg coefficients is to investigate Hie 
extent of the variation of kx/s with the temperature or wave length. 
As regards the sun, it has been pomted out by Milne^ and Lmd- 
blad that the observations are best brought mto agreement with 
theory on the assumption that kx is practically independent of 
wave length and equal to i The agreement beemnes nearly 
complete if the blanketing effect of the reversing layer is taken 
mto account.’’^ Large variations of m with X, as required by 
recent theories of the absorption coefficients, are definitely dis- 
proved in case of the sun; or, as was admitted by Ranimkoek, 
"solar phenomena would correspond to those compufftd for an 
effective temperature of over 7000*." *• 

For YZ Cassiopeiae the darkening coefficient 1ms hem de- 
termined by Kron, so far for only one wave lei^;th (X4500), Kron 

Mjr JV., SI, 876,1931 
** l/jMots Unit, Amkr 1, 1939. 

" Cf MSna Obrntatory, SI, 88, 1938. 

MAT. JV, 98, 784, 1986. 
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aasumed the effective temperature of its primary componwt 
(spectrum A3) to be 10500**. According to Pannekodc, <me should 
expect u » 0.65, while, if we assume a constant absorption coeffi- 
cient, u 0.53. The observed value is u « 0 40 d: 0.04, favoiing 
undoubtedly the latter alternative. It may be pointed out that 
an effective temperature of 10500“ for an A3 star is probably 
somewhat overestimated, Kwper*' recently gave 0400“. With 
the latter temperature, the agreement between the observed and 
theoretical values, corresponding to a constant absorption coeffi- 
cient, becomes shghtly less evident, but is still far from confronting 
us with a serious discrepancy. 

The present results for U Sagittae seem to point to a sunilar 
conclusion. The darkening coefficient of the B9 component, 
within the interval 4050 < X < 4750, is found to be nearly con- 
stant, or to increase but slowly with increasing frequency of light. 
According to Pannekoek, u should increase from 0.53 at X4700 
to 0.67 for X4050; if the absorption coefficient is constant, v 
should be expected to increase within the same interval from 0 55 
to 0.57. The probable errors of the present results are rather 
Urge and do not permit us to distinguish between these alternatives 
unquestionably, but again the latter alternative is apparently 
more probable. 

Thus, so far as the present observational evidence goes, the 
agreement between the observed darkening coefficients and those 
predicted under the assumption of a constant continuous absorp- 
tion coefficient seems significant The absorption coefficient 
need not, however, lie strictly independent of wave length; there 
18 no theoretical reason why it should be, and observational 
evidence is still far from being ideally accurate. But it seems 
evident that such Urge variations of kx with X, as postuUted, for 
instance, by Pannekoek, are scarcely admissible. 

In conclusion, the writer takes pleasure in expressing hU thanks 
to Dr. R. 0. Redman for lending his spectrograms for the foregoing 
study of U Sagittae, and to the Ute Dr. W. E Harper, former 
Director of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, for authoris- 
ing their use. The writer is further deeply indebted to Professor 
Henry Norris Bussell for his stimuUring interest and valuable 
suggestions, to which the present papor owes a ^Nsat deal. He 
Wfuld like aUo to express his appreoUtifloi to Mr. lAwrence H. 
Alter for his assistance in ooaaking the iniero-densitometnc tracings. 

••As /,is,«ie, less. 




TRB PRODUCTION OF NEUTRONS BY THE COSMIC 

RADIATION 

S A. KORFF 

Bartol Research Foundatton of The Franklin Iiutitute, Bwarthmore, Pa 

ABarBAcr 

The present state of knowledge about eosnuo-ray neutrons is reviewed The 
altitude dependence of the rate of production is mvestigati^, employing neutron counters 
and the radio-baUoon technique A rate of increase with devation is found which is equal 
to that of the soft component Other expenmente are described in which the comeidenoe 
between neutrons and showers is observed at two elevations, by observing the simul- 
taneous discharge of neutron and shower counters The calibrations and controls on the 
expenments ore described It is further shown that a cross section of less than 
cm sq will suffice to account for the observed number of neutrons if they are produced 
by plmtons In summary, the altitude dependence, the observed ooinddencee and the 
cross section considerations all point to a production of the neutrons by the soft com- 
ponent prefuimably by a nuclear photodismtegration process 


Intboduction 

Netjthonb constitute one of the important components of the 
cosmic radiation. Expenments have shown that they are ap- 
proximately equal numencally to the charged particles in the 
radiation Studies have been made by Rumbaugh and Locher ^ 
who sent photographic plates up to an elevation of 72,000 feet 
at the time of the National Geographic-U S Army Air Corps 
flight of the balloon Explorer II, and also by Srhopper * and others, 
using similar techmque. In these eiqienments a rapid increase 
of the neutron intensity with elevation was observed, but a quanti- 
tative interpretation of the photographic plate data m terms of an 
absolute rate of neutron-production is difficult, owmg to our scant 
knowledge of the range-energy relationship of vanous nuclear 
particles in gelatme. 

The neutron intensity was also measured by Fttnfer* who 
employed a boron-lmed ionisation chaipber and linear amplifier 
near sealevel and at the top of the Zugspitse. Von Halban, 
Kowarski and' Magat * conducted an airplane flight over Paris, 

> L H Rumbaugh sad O L Loehcr, Phjn Rm , 44, MS (IMS). 

*E aad L. Bebo(4iMr, Phyt ZtUi., 40, 33 (1089) 

•£ Dliafer, / PAg* , 111, 881 (1088) 

* H. V. Balban, L KowaraU ud M Ma^t, Comjgfw Rendut, 308, 873 (1080) 

mooBinisM or Tua avuican petMaoratcAi. aomrY, 

vox- 84, HO. 6, ruiit, 1041 880 
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up to an elevation of 30,000 feet (3 meters of water equivalent 
below the top of the atmosphere), in which they measured the 
neutron intensity by observing the induced radioactivity in 
bromine At the Bartol Foundation, the neutrons at sealevel 
have been me^isured by C. G and D D. Montgomery,* and at 
high elevations by the radio balloon techmque by Korff.* The 
results of these measurements have been analyzed by Bethe, 
Korff, and Placzek,^ who have discussed the history of neutrons 
in the atmosphere, and who have shown what energy distributions 
might be expected Whereas all of these obseivations agree ori 
the numerical importance of the neutron component of the radia- 
tion, very little is known at the present time regarding the process 
by which these neutrons were produced The experiments to be 
described were made for the purpose of throwing further light on 
the mechanisms of production 

The neutrons are presumably produced in the atmosphere by 
the high energy cosmic radiation. Neutrons are not believed to 
be primary particles because of their theoretical instability 
Moreover, it would be difficult to account for the observed altitude 
dependence and energy distribution on the assumption that these 
neutrons are originated outside the atmosphere We may, there- 
fore, examine the possible production processes and consider the 
experimental evidence which may disclose the nature of such 
processes. 

There are two chief lines of evidence which provide information 
regarding the production mechanisms These are, (a) the number 
of neutrons as a function of elevation, and (5) the observed com- 
cidences between neutrons and showers. Some new experimental 
data on each of these two are now presented 

Apparatus 

1 Balloon Apparatus — The instruments used in investigatmg 
the altitude dependence of the neutron intensity ciin^t of a 
neutron counter, an attached amplifier and pulse prolongmg 
circuit, a radiobarograph, and a radio transmitter. ijU instru- 
ments are .carried aloft by free balloons and the neutron mtensity 
as Rrell as the atmospheric pressure is automatically transmitted 

* C G and D D Montfpmety, Phy9 Rw , 56, 10 (1039)* 

> S A* Korft, Rev» Mod Phyn , 11, 211 (1080) 

^ H A Bethe, S A Korff, and Q Flaceek, Phy$ 57, £78 (1040) 
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by short wave radio to the receiving atation on the ground. This 
technique has been previously described m detail.*'* 

The counters used in this work are filled with boron tnfluoride 
gas A neutron captured by one of the boron nuclei will produce 
a disintegration and the resulting alpha particle may be counted 
by the proportional counting technique Such a counter will 
have a background due to the alpha particles produced by natural 
radioactive contamination of the walls of the cylinder This 
background may be determined by observing the counting rate 
in the absence of neutrons Further calibrations may be obtained 
by operating such counters in the presence of a known source of 
neutrons, due allowance bemg made for the geometry The 
corrections to which these counters are subject have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.’^ 

2. Coincidence Measurements — If there is a connection between 
the process of neutron production and that of the production of 
showers, then it should be possible to observe comcident discharges 
of neutron counters and shower detecting units In order to 
measure the coincidences between neutrons and showers, a neutron 
counter and a shower recording tray were so connected that coin- 
cident discharge was necessary in order to record. The neutron 
counter was one filled with boron tnfluonde gas, of the type dis- 
cussed above, 7 cm in diameter and 42 cm long The pulses from 
this counter were fed into the conventional type of counter am- 
plifier circuit. A shower tray, consisting of 25 Geiger counters 
arranged in parallel according to the method described by Ramsey/ 
were connected to a circyit so adjusted that at least two of these 
counters had to discharge in order to record as a count 

The experimental arrangement is shown in Fig 1, in which the 
neutron counter will be seen Under the neutron counter is a 
slab of lead, to act as shower producing material. The neutron 
counter is placed above the lead in order to minimize the effect 
of large showers produced in the lead, which might cause the 
counter to discharge. A neutron produced in the lead will have a 
sufficient probabihty of being imtially produced in an upward 
direction, whereas practically all of the showers produced in the 
lead will be directed downward. The neutron counter is; m 

* 8 A Korff, Rw 8ei /imI., 9, 256 (1988) 8 A Koiff and T H Johnson, Rev 

/m( , 10, 82 (1980) 

•W B Banuey, PKyt Rit, ST, 1061 (A), (1940) 

>•8, A KorSand W B Danforth, Phyt Rev, SS, 9S0 (1989) 
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addition, surrounded by paraffin for the purpose of slowing down 
the neutrons and thus increasing detection efficiency, and also to 
scatter neutrons into the counter. 

Below the slab of lead is a shower tray, and below this is 
additional paraffin which may scatter backward any neutrons 
ejected downward from the lead The neutron counter will not 



Fw 1 Geomotritial arrangement lued in etudvmg neutron-ehower coincldenoea 
^ n0Utn>n oounter, B is a H^iower tray Countiag ratas of each are determined 
separately, and rate of coincidonoes is observed^ Bhoweni may he generated In the 
lead block Neutrons are slowed and scattered in the paraffin 

reRpond to the passage through it of the ordinary particles of the 
cosmic radiation, or of showers of moderate sise, the Imuts being 
discussed below, nor will the shower tray detect newons. A 
coincidence may be taken to indicate that at least two ionizing 
particles liave passed through the shower tray at the OT,me time 
that one neutron was recorded by the neutron counter, the simul* 
taueous ionizing particles being presumptive evidence that a 
shower was created in nearby matter. 
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The circuit used is shown in Fig. 2 It will be seen that this 
is a normal coincidence circuit, with a resolving time of about 
10~* second This time was selected from a consideration of the 
mean lifetime of neutrons in paraffin in order to increase the 
efficiency of the umt by allowing neutrons to be counted after 
they had been slowed down in the parafiB^n. 





Fiq 2 Diafpiam of circuit umd to stuily neutnm-ahower ooinddenceii Re* 
sintanoeB are in ohm*, capadtim in mictofarada PubeB from nmAton counter (iV) and 
•hower tray (ST) are fed through etandard three-stage ampU^ and ooinddenoe circuit, 
sad operate a thyratron recorder (R) Stabilued voltage source below 

Obsbrvations 

The observations on the neutron intensity made with the aid of 
balloon flights are presented in Table 1. The observed number of 
counts per second (n) of the coimters in the several experiments, 
the counter volume (V), and the pressure (p) in atmospheres of 
the BF« in the counters are listed. The rate of production (g) 
per gram of air per second of the neutrons by the cosmic radiation 
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IB determined by (n) through the equations discussed below. In 
these balloon flights the neutron counter is in the free atmosphere ' 
and no paraffin is used. 

TABLE 1 

Obbkrvbd CouNTiNQ Ratb OF Nidutron Countbr ab a 'Function of Eubvation 
AND Values of the Kate of Production of Neutrons in Air rt the 
CJ oBMic Radiation, from Balloon Flioht Data 
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The observed rates of production of neutrons in paraffin (Q) on 
Mount Washington and near sealevel are shown in Table 2. 
The value of Q is for paraffin, and is calculated from eq 1 below 


TABLE 2 

The Observed Rates of Production op Neutrons in Paraffin at Two Elevations 


Note that Q should not ho compared with 9 , without considenng transition effects 


Fl«\ation, moiom 

Depth 

n 

V 

P 

Q 

Bartol, 100 m 

Mt Washiiifi^n Observa- 

10 4 

0017 

1450 

0 5 

3 3X10“» 

tory, 1925 m 1 

80 

01 


05 

19X10-* 


In this case, (n) is the difference between the countmg rates of a 
neutron counter, with and without a cadmium shield, and is 
therefore a measure of the slow neutrons m the paraffin. 

Finally, the observed rates of coincident discharge of the 
neutron and shower counters for two elevations are presented, as 


TABLE 8 

Counting Ratbh Obmkvxd in NBUrxoN-aHOwm CotNoii»Noi ExraRiitBNTS at 
T wo EUrVATIONB, A8 WBU. AB CONTROL EXTBROIBHTB 


Elevation 

Deptht 

Counting rata, eounU par oeoond 

meten 
of water 

Neutron counter 
alofte (Cn) 

Shower tray 
alone (C#) 


Bartol, 100 m 
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0017 
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Mt Washington 

80 

01 
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2 6X10-* 

Bartol ContiDls (Cadmium shield on neutron counter 
BFi counter voltage lowered 
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well as the individual counting rates of the neutron counter and 
shower tray, in Table 3. 


Discussion 

A. Altitude Dependence 

The results of the measurements of the rate of neutron pro- 
duction at various altitudes are plotted m Fig 3, as a function of 



Fio 8 Neutron intensity u a function of altitude Left-hand onKnatee, rdative 
mteneitiee, aealevel being unity Right hand ordinatee, rate of production of neutrons, 
9 , per gram per second by the cosmic radiation Lower curve, total cosmic ray mtensity 
ClroleB, big bursts Parallelism of attitude d^iendence of nmitrons and soft componmt 
IndlcaM 


atmospheric depth in meters of water eqmvalent. On the same 
diagram the altitude dependences of (a) the total cosmic ray 
intensity, from the (}ata at corresponding geomi^etic latitudes 


RATC OF PRODUCTION 
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ojbtained by Bowen, Millikan and Neher,^^ and (6) thjb large bunts, 
from the observations of Montgomery and MonlSgomery,“ are 
also plotted. It will be noted that the rate of increase of the 
neutron-production with altitude is roughly the same as that of 
the big bursts, while it is faster at low elevations than the rate of 
increase of the total cosmic ray intensity At higher elevations, 
where the soft component produces the bulk of the total ionisation, 
the total intensity and the neutron production mcrease at the 
same rate. 

The left hand ordinates are relative intensities applicable to 
all the various quantities discussed, and plotted on a logarithmic 
scale All altitude dependences are expressed in terms of a 
common point, the intensity of each at sealevel being taken as 
unity The right hand ordinates are applicable only to the 
neutron intensities and are the values of q, the rate of production 
of neutrons per gram per second in the atmosphere They are 
computed from eq 12 of the analysis made by Bethe, Korff and 
Placzek.^ In this analysis it was shown that the countmg rate of 
(n) counts per second of a counter in air is related to (9) through 
the equation 

q « (n/F)(cr4/ff'x>) (780/p), (1) 

where V is the volume of the counter, p the pressure m atm. of 
BF| therein, vd the capture cross section of BFa for neutrons and 
va that for air. Taking account of the isotope ratio in commercial 
BFa, we may take ao as approximately 650 X 10~" sq. cm. If 
we take cta as 1 5 X 10““, then the observed (n) and V and p 
in Table 1 determine the values of q there listed. 

We may next consider the neutron observations in Table 2. 
In this case, a large amount of paraffin surrounds the counter, with 
the result that few neutrons from the outside will reach the counter, 
but instead the counter will measure tiiose produced in the paraffin. 
Since carbon and nitrogen nuclei are quite similar, we may expect 
that the rate of production of neutrons by the high energy cosmic 
radiation will not be very different in the two sub8tan|p8, and we 
may use eq. 1, substituting for va the capture cross Wtion for 
paraffin. If we take this to be 10““ sq. mn, then the values of Q 
for paraffin will be those in Table 2. We must recall, however, 
that while the paraffin surrounding the counter is thick for neu- 

» I S Bowen, R A MilhkMi «ld H V Neher, PSya IZm , O, S56 (ISSS) 
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trons, it is not thick for the cosmic radiation. Whatever com- 
ponent produces neutrons may be expected to show a transition 
effect, and the values for q and for Q are therefore not necessarily 
comparable. 


B Coincidence MeasuremenU 

We will now discuss the interpretation of the neutron-shower 
coincidence experiment Let us designate by C, the counting 
rate of the shower tray when operating by itself, by Cn that of the 
neutron counter when operating by itself, and by Cc the counting 
rate of the arrangement in comcidence. Further, let E, be the 
efficiency of the shower tray in detecting showers, and En that of 
the neutron counter in counting neutrons, so that the total number 
of showers will be C$/E„ and the total number of neutrons 
Designate by Z the total number of events in which both a shower 
and a neutron are produced, so that Z « CJEJSt We may now 
inquire what fraction of the total number of showers 8 are showers 
m which a neutron is produced This fraction will be 

Z/S - C,/E.C,. (2) 

We may also inquire what fraction of all the neutrons (n) are 
produced in processes which are accompanied by showers. This 

^ ^ Z/n - Cc/E,C,. (8) 

It will be recalled that the efficiency of such a neutron counter in 
counting slow neutrons will be given by* 

En “ MpooLif (4) 

where M is the loschmidt number, L is the length of the average 
path for neutrons passing through the counter, and p is the pres- 
sure of BF| m atm. in the counter. In this case, p was 0.5 and L 
was 7 cm. The value of vo depends on the neutron energies 
according to the l/v law, and if the neutrons are produced near 
the counter, as for example in the lead, those passing through 
the counter will have more than thermal energies. If we suppose 
that the average neutron has ten times thermal velocity, En ^ 
5 X 10"^. If all neutrons are thermal, En would be 5 X 10“*. 

Using the lower value for En and the observed C, and C„ we 
get for Z/8 about 6 X 10~*. This would suggest that roughly 6 in 
every 100 showers have a neutron-producing event associated. If 
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all neutrons were thermal, ZjS would be 6 X d0~*, a definite lower 
limit for this quantity being thus established 

Similarly we may proceed to ascertain whether every neutron- 
producing event is accompanied by a shower. Our knowledge of 
E, IS somewhat uncertain, for it is impossible to allow for showers, 
one ray of which passes through the tray, or others m which several 
ra3rs may pass through a single counter. Also, neutrons produced 
in showers produced below the tray might be detected, while the 
showers would not. In the limits, if is 2 7 X 10^*, then Z/n is 
unity and each neutron-producmg event is accompanied by a 
shower, while if E, is taken at 0 1, then Z/n will be 2 7 X 

We may also compare the rate of production of neutrons with 
that of photons in the lead slab. The total number of electrons 
below a lead slab has been measured by Swann and Hamsey.” 
We can assume that the number of photons is equal to that of the 
electrons The observations cited include all electrons, both 
those directly stnking the lead, and those produced as knock-ons 
by mesotrons in the lead They find 8 X 10“* electrons per cm sq 
per minute below a piece of lead 5 cm thick Smce a 5 cm column 
contains about 10 UQit lengtlis in radiation theory, 0 8 photons 
are produced per column per minute, ot about 2 4 X 10~* per gi;ani 
per second 

We may roughly estimate the rate of production of neutrons in 
the lead The counter surrounds about 0.1 of the total lead area, 
and hence the probability that a neutron ejected in a random 
direction will pass through the counter and be detected is 5 X 10~^ 
Then in 2 X 10^ grams of lead, Cc/5 X 10*^ X 2 X 10^ gives 
3 8 X 10~* neutrons per gram per second. Hence the ratio of the 
rate of production of neutrons to photons is 1 6 X 10“*, if one 
neutron is produced per event This figure hes within the hmits 
for Z/S above. 

It must again be emphasized that these estimates are neces- 
sarily somewhat uncertain, since it is impossible to make exact 
allowance for the different way in which geometry will affect 
neutrons and the showers, and smce we cannot compi:^ En or E, 
accurately. 

It will be recalled that heavy nuclear particles were observed 
in Anderson’s cloud-chamber photographs,** made on the top of 

F G Swann uidW £ Ramsey, PAy* Jbv, 57, 749(1940) and SS, 477 (1040) 
x C D Anderson and S H Neddwmyer, Fhyt Jtw , 50, 309 (1096) 
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Pike’s Peak, occumtiK in 113 out of 9188 pictures. Since his 
cloud-chamber was counter-controlled, about one per cent of the 
ionizing events actuatmg his apparatus were accompanied by the 
generation of nuclear particles. This differs by less than an order 
of magnitude from the values of Z/S discussed above. Thus 
Anderson’s protons are produced at roughly the same rate as 
neutrons, and neutrons would, in general, not be seen in his photo- 
graphs because of the small recoil-cross section. Presumably the 
protons and neutrons have a common origin in a nuclear disintegra- 
tion process. 

In an attempt to find out whether neutrons were principally 
associated with large or with small showers, the shower tray was so 
adjusted that at least four counters had to discharge in order to 
record, instead of two as before. With this arrangement, the 
counting rate was only about 50 per cent less, in comoidence, than 
its previous value, while the C, for four ray showers was about one 
fourth of C, for two ray showers Hence the neutrons appear to 
be associated chiefly with the large showers 

C Factors Affecting the Experiment 

It IS necessary to consider the effects due to gamma rays In 
all cases, following the customary procedures in proportional 
counting technique,” the neutron counter was so adjusted that it 
did not count electrons. That it did not, could be easily ascer- 
tamed by bringing some radium near it. It will be recalled that 
the gamma rays from radium will produce secondary electrons by 
various processes m the counter. The largest amount of ioniza- 
tion which an electron can produce is that which it creates when 
it ends its range along the length of the counter In most of the 
counters used, this corresponded to about 50 Kev, and hence the 
counter-voltage was so selected that a 50 Kev ionizing event was 
not large enough to record. 

In the case of the balloon flights, a calibration was made m the 
following way. The neutron countmg rate was determmed when 
a 10 milUgram radium-beryllium neutron source was m a lead 
blo(^ 8.5 cm in radius and located 40 cm from the counter The 
counter was surrounded by approximately 6 cm of paraffin ar- 
ranged with irregular geometry The neutron countang rate was 
then observed. Next a 2 milligram radium source was brought 

» S A Kofff, tta> Set Inn, 12, (IMl) 
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within 1 meter of the apparatus and no detectable change was 
observed m the neutron counting rate. When the radium eoiune 
was brought to within 10 cm, a change of apprmdmately 10 
per cent in the counting rate of the neutron counter was noted. 

It will be recalled that the number of neutrons win not be 
materially diminished by 8.5 cm of lead, whereas the gamma rays 
will be substantially reduced. It was estimated that the gamma 
ray flux through the counter due to the radium-beryllium source 
inside the lead block was approximately 0 2 times that encountered 
in the stratosphere. With the additional radium source at 1 
meter, the gamma ray flux was approximately doable that in the 
stratosphere, while with the radium at 10 cm, the gamma ray 
intensity passmg through the counter was some 200 tunes the 
stratosphere intensity. It was noted that no appreciable change 
in the counting rate was produced by the gamma rays until the 
gamma ray flux through the counter was many times that which 
the instrument would encounter in the stratosphere It appears 
reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the gamma ray intensity 
in the stratosphere does not account for an appreciable number of 
the discharges of the apparatus nor does this mtensity produce a 
decrease in the efficiency ** of the detecting unit. In this case the 
counter was operated at a potential several himdred volts below 
the Geiger threshold At higher voltages the effect due to gamma 
rays is more marked 

In the neutron detecting unit used m connection with the 
neutron-shower coincidence measurements, it would require a 
shower of approximately 1000 electrons simultaneously passmg 
through the counter to create as much iomzation as is produced 
by an alpha particle resulting from a neutron-induced bmron 
disintegration The counting rate of this counter due to large 
showers will, therefore, be that due to the total number of 1000-ray 
showers passing through the counter. Inasmuch as the lead and 
much of the paraffin was located below the counter, and since 
showers in the main go downwurd, it does not seem probable that 
spurious counts due to 1000-ray showers can account |br the total 
number of observed counts. It should be added, however, tiiat 
the shower tray under the lead would almost certainly discharge 
in the event that such a shower took place in the matter above it. 

Further controls were used, to mtdce certain that none of the 

>* C G Montsomery uul D D. Montfomeiy, Jtw Set, /mt , 11, 2S7 
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observed coincidences were due to pulses coming m to the ap- 
paratus from the voltage supply line, or to spunous effects induced 
by one part of the set on the other. Ttus was ascertamed by 
operating the set under normal conditions except that the voltage 
on the BF« counter was reduced just below that necessary to 
produce counts. The amplifiers remained sensitive and mig^t be 
expected to record pickup or induced effects if any existed. No 
counts were observed in a 20 hour run. 

Finally, in order to establish that the coincidence counts 
themselves were due to slow neutrons, a cadmium shield was placed 
over the neutron counter when it was running, and known to be 
counting coincidences properly. No coincidences were recorded 
in 22^ hours with this arrangement This sets an upper limit 
to the counts produced by accidental, large showers, and fast 
neutrons. 


D Possible Sources of Neutrons 

Inasmuch as neutrons are not thought to be primary particles 
for reasons of their mstabihty and other considerations referred 
to above, we must consider the possible processes by which they 
may be produced by the cosmic radiation m the atmosphere. Any 
such process must fulfill three requirements. (1) It must give the 
correct altitude dependence (2) It must account for the observed 
coincidence between neutrons and showers. (3) It must be a 
process with a reasonable cross section. On the basis of these 
three requirements, we may analyze several possible sources of the 
neutrons. 

1. Neutrons Produced hy Primary Protons 

If we assume that 10 per cent of the total primary flux of 
cosmic rays are protons, then approximately 1 proton per square 
cm per minute arrives at the upper limit of the atmosphere This 
current I of protons must produce the observed N « 100 neutrons 
per cm sq. per minute in the first meter of water equivalent below 
the top of the atmosphere. The production cross section (v) will 
be given by: 

N 

where M is the number of producing centers (nuclei) in the first 
meter of water. If we take JIf - 2 7 X 10”, then » » 4 X 10~” 
square cm, a cross section which appears to be unreasonably large. 
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2 Neutrons Produced by any Pnmanes 

If we suppose that the neutrons are produced by any primary 
cosmic ray regardless of its nature, the cross section calculated 
above will evidently be reduced by a factor of 10 This leaves it 
still too large to represent a process which one would, on the 
basis of present knowledge, reasonably anticipate. 

3. Neutrons Produced by Photons 

If we suppose that the neutrons are produced by photons of 
more than say about 10^ volts which are present in the radiation, 
then at a depth of one meter of water, / will be 1000 and the cross 
section will be 4 X lO"*® square cm This cross section, while 
somewhat larger than that for gamma-ray photoneutrons, does 
not appear to be unreasonably large, especially if one considers 
that the cross section may increase with increasing photon energy 
above 10' volts 

Further information may be gamed by considering the altitude 
dependence of the neutron intensity. We have shown that the 
mtensity increases with altitude at the same rate as does the soft 
component. It will be recalled that neutrons are essentially 
local phenomena and seldom diffuse more than 1 meter of water 
equivalent from the place where they are produced. Hence we 
would expect the intensity of neutrons to depend upon altitude 
in the same manner as does the producing agent. The neutron 
intensity as a function of elevation is shown m Fig 3 At the 
low elevation the altitude dependence of the total mtensity is 
quite different from that of the neutrons, suggesting that most of 
the neutrons are probably not produced by mesotrons which 
constitute most of the cosmic ray intensity at sealevel. At the 
higher elevations where the total intensity is chiefly produced by 
photons and electrons, the altitude dependences of the neutrons 
and of the total intensity are parallel 

E Coinctdences 

Finally the observed ratic of comcident dischar^ obtained 
with the neutron counter and the shower tray mdicates that there 
IS a connection between these processes. If the neutrons were 
produced chiefly by photons, then we should expect just such a 
connection. There will, of course, be more photons present in the 
larger showers and the coincidences mdicate that there are more 
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neutrons associated with the larger showers Since it has been 
shown that the neutrons do not carry a large fraction of the total 
cosmic ray energy,^ this process will not interfere with the normal 
cascade production of showers. 

We may, therefore, conclude that while any cosmic ray particle 
can, energetically speaking, produce neutrons, it appears probable 
that most of the neutrons are produced by the photons and eler- 
trons in the soft component Cosimc rays thus provide a new 
Ime of evidence for a high-‘energy process, the photodisintegration 
of nuclei 
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STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRIFUGED EGGS 
AND EARLY EMBRYOS OF DROSOPHILA MELANOGASTER 
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Abstract 

The present paper offers data on the cytology of D mdamogasiet eggs and early 
embryos ^ter the appUoatum of a centiifui^ force strong enough to stratify the egg 
constitiiaits but not so drastic as to inhibit further development Certain consistently 
occurring structural variatuins found m larvsc, pupse and m the adults hatching from 
oentrifug^ eggs are dmouased m reference to the early histological pictures The 
results are aligned with those obtamed by Hegnor (1909) m Chrysomclid beetles, by 
Pauli (1927) on CalUphora and Musca, and by Reith (1931 and 1932) on Campanotus 
and I^ius 

I. MATERIAIi ANI> METHODS 

Drosophila melanogaster eggs were obtained from the Oregon 
R stock long maintained at Wasbmgton Square College of Arts 
and Science The stocks were kept in the laboratory mcubators 
at 26® C 

Fifteen pairs of four-day males and females were transferred 
from bottles, in which active laying had occurred, to vials contain- 
ing yeasted banana-agar slabs At the end of half an hour, the 
first egg-laymg slabs were discarded and replaced by new From 
these, eggs were collected at known mtervals for centrifugation. 

Eggs in groups of twenty-five were carefully onented, one at a 
time, in small, deep holes dug in soft, moistened blotter or in stiff 
agar disks. These were transferred to flat bottomed vials, which 
were wrapped in cotton and wedged mto centrifuge tubes. Speeds 
and time of centrifugation were varied over a wide range (from 
5 or 7 mmutes at 3000 r.p.m to 30 nunutcs at 2400 r.p m.) The 
blotters or agar blocks were kept at a uniform distance from the 
center of revolution, and the same centnfuge (Size No. 1, T 3 rpe 
SB, manufactured by the Independent Equipment Company) was 
used throughout the work. Some swerving from the desired 
orientation was noted, and this was checked when the eggs were 
dechorionated after c^trifugation If subsequent development 

* Aided by a gnuit from the Penrose Fund of the Amenoeo PhiloeoiAueal Soetety 
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were to l)e followed throuKli to eolosion, centrifuged dechononated 
eggB were classified into groups according to the an^ cd stratifica- 
tion of the egg constituents Orientation with tl^ antenor end 
centnfugally placed is refened to as anterior centrifugation; with 
posterior end outward as posterior centrifugation. The same 
descriptive terminology is used for dorsal and ventral orientation. 
Oblique stratifications are spoken of as antero-lateral, postero- 
lateral, etc. 

For studying the behavior of living centrifuged eggs, Belar’s 
solution was found to be a satisfactory immersion medium. Eggs 
to be sectioned were pricked m FAA solution, and after the usual 
procedures of embedding, sectioned ar 8/t and stained m Heiden- 
hain’s Iron Hcematoxykn, Delafield’s Htematoxylin, or Harris 
stain. 


II Constituents of the Eably Eog 

As in many telolecithal eggs in which the position of the egg 
nucleus is ecentnc, the centrolecithal egg of Droaophtla meUmo- 
gaater shows a definite polarity and a certain axial distribution of 
the inner ogg-matenals in the normal undisturbed condition 

At the anterior pole, in granular ooplasmic islands which are 
practically yolk-free, the egg and sperm nuclei he. Backward 
along the long axis the yolk, consisting of spherical bodies of vary- 
ing sizes withm vacuolar areas, becomes somewhat more con- 
centrated toward the posterior pole. The clear, non-granular, 
outer cortical ooplasm is more or less uniformly distributed over 
the egg surface It occurs in slightly greater concentration just 
under the vitelline membrane at the anterior pole, and at the 
posterior pole wliere it has the form of a thickened cap (pole- 
plasm) heavy with definite but fine granules, once thought to be 
germ cell determinants 

III. Experimental Findings 
/ Strahfication of Egg» tn Early Cleavage Stages 

Early eggs centrifuged for thirty minutes at 2400 V.p.m (PI. 
I, Fig 1) are stratified into five zones.* 

(a) Whtte Zone. Centrifugally, a layer of heavy white ma- 
terial, which IS non-staining with Iron Hematoxylin, Deli^dd’s 

* The demriptum refen only to fixed and etamed egge 
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Hsematoxylin and eosin, or Harris’ stain. This is formed by the 
confluence of the white vacuolar material which m the normal egg 
surrounds the heavier yolk bodies or, moie rarely, occurs as clear 
spherules The marginal borders of this zone may be wavy or 
crenulate as if the vacuolar fusion had not been quite complete 
when reached by the killing agent 

(b) Yolk Zone, Next in weight are the volk bodies released 
from their surrounding white fluid areas. These mass together 
so closely as to crowd out other cytoplasmic elements A gra- 
dation IS seen within this zone, the larger, heavier granules border- 
ing the white zone just described 

(c) Granular Zone A very broad zone consisting of dark 
granules of uniform size and stainmg quality These on closer 
exaimnation, especially in regions of puncture (for fixation), give 
the appearance of a flne fibrillar network. The fibnllar fixation 
patterns show parallel or swirled configurations, or “stress lines’’ 
near the puncture point At times, free torn fibnllae mark the 
region where the needle was withdrawn The egg nuclei lie in 
this zone, and fibnllae follow the contour of their walls 

(d) Pale Zone. Centripetally, a pale zone is distmctly separate 
from the third or granular stratum It is more homogeneous in 
appearance and under oil immersion uniformly distributed ex- 
tremely fine granules can be seen In torn sections of fixed eggs, 
it lifts off intact from the underlying fibnllae, the edges of wluch 
“fray out" along the line of separation In these early stages 
there are no nuclei in this zone, though spindles and resting nuclei 
frequently he against its centnfugal border No fibnllar patterns 
are visible It is suggested that this zone may consist partly of 
cortical ooplasm 

(e) The Pole-plasm In addition to these zones, there is one 
already differentiated layer in the newly laid egg which is moved 
slightly, if at all, from its normal position, and which if it does 
shift, moves as a whole This is the posterior pole-plasm with its 
granules, which because of its continued integnty as a much more 
strongly basophihc area, and its fixed position at or near the 
posterior pole, may be designated as a fifth zone. 

At the lower centrifugal speeds (10 minutes at 1600 r.pm.) 
the pole zone, d, may not be distinct from the granular zone, c. 
The other zones are as described above, the elements of each being 
less densely packed together. 
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2 Nuclvi in Early Stages. 

Early cleavage stages, centrifuged for 30 minutes at 2400 
r,p m , may show a giant polar-body complex with multipolar 
spindle fibers on which are massed large numbers of chromosomes 
(PI I, Fig 2), or the three polar bodies may be separated from 
each other and pressed with such force against the vitellme 
membrane that they come to he m small outpocketmgs, and thus 
strongly resemble the typical protruding polar bodies of eggs of 
other animals 

Cleavage nuclei arc found in different stages of mitosis The 
usual synchronous division rhythm has been disturbed by the 
continuous force applied (Fig 2) (iiant cleavage nuclei are 
common in which there may be twice to three tunes the normal 
amount of chromatic material Lagging chromosomes are found 
on the telophase spindles Not all spindles he parallel to the axis 
of the force applied. Occasionally spindles may even he at right 
angles to this force (PI 1, Fig 2) All nuclei remain in the 
“fibrillar” zone, c 

3 Stratification in Preblastoderm Stages 

In problastoderm stages (ranging from 2 to 3 hours at 25^ C.)i 
centrifuged from 6 minutes at 1200 r p m to 7 minutes at 3000 
r.p m , the zonation differs from that described m earlier eggs in 
one important feature Although in the egg center it is often 
possible to recognize four zones, a, b, c, and d, a layer of superficial 
cortical ooplasm (keirahaut) and the nuclei which have come to 
he there prehminary to blastoderm formation, do not shift from 
their position The greater part of the egg surface is covered with 
the keimhaut in which the preblastodermic nuclei have been held 
even in the absence of cell boundaries Such a condition must be 
due to an increase in Mscosity or an added “rigidity” of the 
cortical material on arrival of the cleavage nuclei. 

Nuclei (vitellophags) which are not “bound” by tihe cortical 
ooplasm aggregate at the usual nuclear level, ».e, mthin the 
“fibrillar” or lieavy granular zone c, and may be so nunsrous here 
as to form a compact tissue-like mass 

In 45-60 minute eggs, after posterior centrifugation and a 
subsequent recovery period of one hour, the cortical ooplasm is 
of unequal thickness at different levels along the longitudinal 
axis. Nuclei in the thinner layers are small, m thicker layera 
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large, and although not separated by rell walls they are m different 
stages of mitotic dmsion Preblastodermic nuclei are frequently 
absent at the anterior end The internal nuclear mass is es- 
pecially large and may form a solid core at the "fibnllar” level. 
In some the large yolk platelets are packed against a posterior 
blastoderm, in others against the vitelhne membrane from which 
zone e has shifted slightly to the nght or left of the midline as a 
compact unit (Note discussion of possible causes of rotated 
abdomen in reference to this type of stratification in later section 
of paper.) 

4 Larvx from Cenlrijuged Eggs. 

(а) The hatching time of larvae from centrifuged eggs is in- 
variably longer than normal, but vanes with many factors such as 
age and orientation of the egg, and degree of dislodgment of 
matenals at the time of centrifugation As would be expected, 
the younger the egg, the greater the delay. In general, a larger 
percentage of early eggs hatch after either dorsal or postenor than 
after ventral or anterior centrifugation The larvae which fail to 
pupate but continue for many days to crawl and feed have doubt- 
less suffered some injury to Weismann’s img, which has prevented 
the secretion of the pupation hormone (Hadorn and Neel, 1938) 
Of the hatched larvae which do not go through to pupation, many 
appear normal but sluggish, and others have tracheal tubes in a 
snarled mass postero-dorsally A marked torsion or partial rota- 
tion of the body along the antero-postenor axis which will also be 
described m the adult fly, may be observed in the larval stages 
(PL I, Fig 3) 

(б) Unhatched larvas, 48-63 hours of age at 25“ (5 , have also 
been observed in active movement within the egg membranes 
Such delayed larv» developed from eggs centnfuged anteriorly, 
antero-ventrally, and antero-dorsally, very frequently have mal- 
formations in the jaw armature (PI. I, Fig. 3). Common varia- 
tions in jaw structure are knobbed terminal prongs, scattered 
chitin bars, and clumped chitinous masses These malformations 
obviously preclude the normal hatching procedure leadmg to the 
rupture of the opercular membrane. S(>ctions show a well de- 
veloped proventriculuB in alipost every animal. Mid and hindguts 
in old unhatched larvae are often greatly distended as if digestive 
fluids had been secreted in quantity The almost total absence of 
yolk m these larvae together with the distended distal ends of the 
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gut cellH, a common histological sign of secretory activity, 
strengthen this interpretation 


S. Pupip 

Torsion is strongly marked m puparia formed by larvte m 
which rotation of the body on the long axis has resulted from 
centrifugation (PI I, Fig 4) The posterior tracheal tubes may 
be laterally rotated (either clockwise or counter-clockwise) in 
respect to a median bilateral plane passing through the head and 
thorax Deletions of one or more tracheal endings are also 
common 

6 Adults 

The gi’cater percentage of flies (an average of 60-70 per cent) 
hatching from centnfuged eggs are normal in all external charac- 
ters. This may also be true after centrifugation at much higher 
forces (Shapiro, 1938). As a rule, the older the egg when centri- 
fuged, the higher the percentage of normal flies (except in cases of 
extremely prolonged or violent centnfugation which produces 
ruptures) 

The various adult abnormalities observed fall mto two mam 
categories 

(a) Deletions or Dislocations Right or left antenn» are fre- 
quently missing In three cases, 3-hour eggs centnfuged for 20 
minutes at 1600 r p.m showed, on decliorionation, the heavy 
white zone and heavy yolk thrown antero-vcntrally From these 
three eggs, adults hatched lacking one antenna External geni- 
talia may l>e absent entirely, or the genital plates may be present 
inside of the abdomen (as in the mutant fly, abdomen rotatum) 
They may be recovered by dissection and identified 

Dorsal clutinous abdominal plates often fail to meet in the 
midlme, only a thin clutinous membrane bridging the gap Ven- 
tral bristle tufts may not be joined in one median zone, but remam 
separated as right and left bristle areas 

(b) Torsions From rotated pqpana already described as 
formed by twisted larve, hatch adults with varyin^degrees of 
body torsion (PI. I, Fig 6). Observed twistmgs were largely 
abdominal, and were as often clockwise as counter-clockwise. 
Torsions vary through all degrees of rotation up to a 180** dis- 
placement. That they are hot caused by lateral tensions exerted 
through deletions of dorsal abdominal plates is evident, for the 
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dorsal chitin may be normal both in extent and placement. On 
following through individual protocols on the development of 
dechorionated eggs, a high correlation is observed between ob- 
liquely centrifuged eggs (postero-lateral centrifugation) and ro- 
tated adults. Though originally oriented with posterior poles 
outward and long axes parallel to the force apphed, eggs often slip 
or shift to right or left during centrifugation. When dechori- 
onated, the heavy white material (of sone a) and yolk (of zone b) 
are seen to be packed terminally against the vitelline membrane 
either to the right or left of the nudline These masses of heavy 
material ho in such a position that, if not later dislodged or 
redistributed, they doubtless serve as mechamcal obstructions in 
the subsequent elongation of the germ band (see discussion). 

IV. Discussion 

The distribution of the chief mass of materials in centrifuged 
Drosophila eggs conforms in the main to that descnbed by Pauh 
(1927) in eggs of Calliphora and Musca, and Hegner (1909) in the 
eggs of the Chrysomelid beetles Both observed after moderate 
centrifugation (1) a centrifugal yolk zone, (2) a central plasma 
zone with cleavage nuclei, and (3) a light zone of fatty material. 
Pauh also found after prolongeii centrifugation, that the yolk 
showed its dual composition by separating into two strata, one on 
each side of the plasma zone. 

In Drosophila the heavy yolk bodies become separated from 
their still heavier surrounding fluid and the two stratify as sharply 
contrasted layers It is probable, therefore, that we are also 
dealing here with two kinds of yolk This point will be considered 
again later in the discussion 

The behavior of the cortical material (keimhaut) of insect eggs 
on centrifugation has been variously descnbed Hegner stated 
that on weak centrifugation some of this material was thrown 
centripetally, while still stronger forces piled up the entire keim- 
haut at the centripetal pole. Pauh also found that the keimhaut 
after moderate centrifugation was thicker at the centripetal end. 
After prolonged centrifugation, it was entirely lacking from the 
centrifugal end, nor could it now be identified at the centnpetal 
pole occupied by the fatty material. She reported also that if 
cleavage nuclei had not formed a blastoderm (by migration mto 
the cortical ooplasm) before being subjected to a long period of 
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(‘entnfuRation, they would lay down a biastodorm while the force 
was being apphed, but only at the centripetal surface of the 
‘^plasma zone ” If, on the other hand, the nuclei had already 
reached the keimhaut before centrifugation, the entire plasma 
region was found to have a well formed blastoderm Though 
she did not call attention to the holding quality of the cortical 
area subsequent to nuclear arrival, evidence is here indirectly 
given to substantiate a profound change m its viscosity. 

Reith (1931, 1982) in his experiments on the ants Campanotus 
and Lasius, found that the degree to which development will 
proceed after centrifugation is linked with the behavior of the 
cortical ooplasm If young eggs were centrifuged prior to the 
zonation* and localized thickening of the cortical ooplasm — a 
process here controlled by the distribution of some non-stainable 
material from a posterior activation center — the stratification of 
egg materials prevented furthei development. On the other hand, 
once the cortical ooplasm had streamed into its normal position 
and pattern, development proceeded after centrifugation, and 
germ bands formed. In the Drosophila egg, we have no evidence,, 
of interaction between an activation center and the remaining 
poplasmic material At the moment of fertilization, a clear cortical 
zone IS present, slightly thicker at each egg pole Evidence of 
some displacement of this material by centrifugation is seen in 
the early cleavage stages. However, if the cleavage nuclei have 
already reached the cortical layer l^efore centrifugation, though 
cell walls have not as yet separated them and estabhshed individual 
blastoderm cells, the increased rigidity and holdmg quality of the 
surface layer is very striking Nuclei, once arrived, are not 
shifted from their surface position As would be expected, later 
eggs show a much greater hatelung percentage. All these data 
emphasize the essential role played by the cortical material in the 
establishment of the first development pattern and suggest that 
this cytoplasmic layer and the cleavage nuclei so react as to form 
a viscous, syncytial surface layer, or preblastodenh, in which, 
subsequently, localized changes occur. |[ 

One region of the Drosophila egg, the pole-plasm* with its 
granular contents (zone e), varies m behavior from the other 
ooplasmic constituents Even m the earliest stages centrifuged, 
this terminal cap retains its identity as a more rigid area, and 

• Reallv a part of the cortical ooplum 
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though shifted slightly from its original position, is not broken 
down, nor are its granules displaced Similar results were ob- 
tained by Hegner (1909) who reported that the entire mass of 
polar granules in the beetle egg moved mto the central plasma 
layer as a unit when the posterior end of the egg was placed 
eentnpetally The granules did nut disperse after removal from 
the centrifuge, although other egg constituents were redistributed 
In Calliphora and Musca, Pauh was unable to establish the 
behavior of the pole plasm and its granular inclusions 

Though we have no evidence of polar material streaming 
through the Drosophila egg, an interesting parallel still obtains 
between this obviously specialized area and the activation center 
("Bildungszentrum”) of the odoiiate egg (Beidcl, 1932) Entrance 
of cleavage nuclei into this center in the Platycnemis egg initiates 
the streaming forward of materials quite essential to further 
chemo-diiTerentiation while m the dipteran egg the entrance of 
cleavage nuclei (or a single nucleus, Kahle, 1908) into a similarly 
placed region is an essential precursor to the softening and bulging 
of the terminal membrane and setting aside of primordial germ 
cells Both, then, have postcrioi areas in which chemical changes 
are brought about by the arrival of cleavage nuclei. 

Some points of interest arise in considering the so-called 
“white” zone (a) of Drosophila described in a previous section of 
the paper The zone is denved from the colorless and non- 
staining material originally surroundmg the yolk spherules or 
from occasional clear vacuolar areas This colorless part of the 
yolk “vacuole” has been considered by Huettner (1923), from a 
study of stamed slides, to be a shrinkage area or histological 
artefact. Rabmowitz (1938) also favors this interpretation, but 
adds that these areas “may correspond to the large vitelline 
spheres described by Nelson m the egg of the honey-bee ” Hasper 
(1911) descnbmg the yolk content of the Chironomous egg speaks 
of easily soluble, colorless fat drops, the refractive index of which 
in contrast to that of the yolk spheres is only shghtly higher than 
that of water, and Noack (1901) distinguishes in the Calliphora 
egg two yolk zones — a primary plasma-rich peripheral yolk zone 
and a plasma-poor yolk zone with large vacuoles partly confluent 
Present findings strengthen the evidence that the material in the 
l>roBophila egg is similar to the colorless fatty material of Chiro- 
nomous, or the vacuolar contents of Calliphora. Special killing 
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and dehydration methods followed by differential Btainmg may 
later determine whether it is of a fatty nature. 

With the picture of stratification of egg constituents in mind, 
there remains to be considered the relationship between these 
imposed nuclear and cytoplasmic disturbances and the normal or 
abnormal conditions later found in Drosophila larvce, pupae, and 
adults. Evidence of isopotentiality of early cleavage nuclei is 
clear in that displacement by force, through altering the usual 
course of nuclear migration, does not prevent the formation of 
normal larval organs and liatching of normal adults. Rupture, 
during centrifugation, and loss of some material has been observed 
in preblastodermic stages This woUld easily account for the 
occasional deletion of an organ (antenna of an adult). In fact, 
such a condition would be in complete alignment with earlier 
experimental investigations mvolvmg the removal, by pricking, 
of egg materials (Howland and Child, 1935) and the subsequent 
absence or malformation of adult organs or regions 

To interpret the larval, pupal and adult torsions, however, is 
a more difficult matter. At first glance it would seem that, during 
centrifugation, the entire terminal egg mass had swung either 
clockwise or counter-clockwise in reference to an antero-posterior 
longitudinal axis, and remaining in this position, gone on to form 
the larval and adult organs usually laid down there Such an 
explanation rests on the false assumption that gravitational pull, 
acting as a counterforce during centnfugation is of sufficient 
strength to shift the heavier egg constituents downward as they 
stratify centrifugally 

The study of different stratification patterns in eggs dechori- 
onated after centrifugation and grouped in various categories on 
the basis of yolk position offers another and sounder suggestion. 
It was observed that a large percentage of obliquely stratified 
(postero-lateral yolk mass) eggs gave twisted larvte and pupse 
which eclosed as “rotated” flies. Normally, the lengthemng germ 
band follows the curved posterior end of the egg in the nudlme, 
and travels along this line mid-dorsally. On coatracti|^ (at 11}^ 
to 12 hours) it follows the same course in reverse, bringing the anus 
to its postero-terminal position. But if, on extension, the germ 
band were deflected chlxquely by a heavy firm mass (ff (centrifugal) 
yolk, contraction would bring the anus mto a lateral position, and 
coincident with this the terminal abdonunal segments would be 
rotated. 
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Attendant conditions often found — as for example mternal 
genitalia — might also result from adhesions and infoldings of cell 
groups along the surface of tightly packed yolk masses. 

The striking similarity between rotated &es resulting from 
centrifuged eggs, and the Drosophila mutants characterized by 
rotated abdomens (ar/ey*^ of Baliajeff 1931, and others) is obvi- 
ous. In* the mutant stocks, however, the pupanal case shows 
no asymmetry, nor do the larvee appear to be asymmetrical 
(Marengo 1941, unpublished) 

V Summary 

1 Early eggs of Drosophila melanogaster centrifuged for five 
minutes at 3000 r.p m stratify into hve zones (a) heavy white 
zone (probably yolk material) centrifugally, (6) zone of yolk 
spherules graded among themselves from large to small, (c) 
granular protoplasmic zone with nuclei, (d) pale centripetal zone 
partially made up of cortical ooplasm, and (e) the posterior pole 
plasm really a portion of the posterior coitical ooplasm with its 
contained granules 

2 The pole plasm, (a) slufts only shghtly, if at all, from its 
original terminal position It maintains its integnty as a strongly 
basophilic heavily viscous area from which the granules are not 
displaced 

3 Centrifugation of early eggs may cause a breakdown in the 
normal synchrony of nuclear division Giant nuclei are often 
found 

4 The viscosity of the cortical ooplasm shows a marked 
change on arrival of cleavage nuclei within it Preblastodermic 
nuclei are not dislodged by centrifugation, even though cell walls 
are not present when the force is apphed 

5 The hatclung time of larves is mcreased and many fail to 
hatch because of jaw abnormahiies Torsion is common in 
hatched larvae. 

6. From rotated larvae rotated puparial cases are formed 

7. Deletions, dislocations, and abdominal rotations are common 
abnormalities in flies hatched from centrifuged eggs A large 
pwoentage of the flies which hatch are normal in all external 
characters. 
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Explanation ok Plate I 

Fio 1 Young egg, centrifuged antero-ventrally, deohorionated and sectioned 
longitudinally Stratiheation oblique Five zones easily identified are (a) white 
centrifugal zone, (b) yolk zone, (c) granular zone m which the fibrillar pattern is especially 
visible near the puncture pomt (p), (cf) pale zone, and (s) zone of pole plaam with its 
characteristic granules Note that zone (e) has not moved from its normal position 
The mioropylar region (m) of the vitelUne membrane is prominent 

Fig 2 Composite diagram of the anterior end of an 8-oeUed cleavage stage m 
which stratification was oblique Two zones are shown (d) the centripetal piale zone, 
and (c) the granular zone m which the polar body complex (p 6 c ) and eight cleavage 
nuclei (n-l to n-8) arc found lying at various ao^es and in various phases of mitosis 
Nuclei 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 arc in prophase; nucleus 8 is m anaphase, and nucleus 5 is m 
telophase (heterochrony) No nuclei have lodged ui the pale centripetal zone 

Fio 3 Unhatched rotated larva (or late embryo) from eentrifu|||M egg * Jaw 
armature (j) formed, but with terminal hook detached (A) 

Fio 4 Pupanum showmg rotation of termmal regioiL Posterior tracheal 
openings (h*) are lateral 

Fio 6 Adu't with rotated abdomen (r a } from eeatrihiged egg 

* Acknowledgment is made to Dr Harry Albamn of Brooklyn College for this 

sketch Dr Albaum and Dr Samuel Kaiser of ColundHa University are mtcrested m 
another phase of this work 





SXPERIMBNTAL STUDIES ON THE REPRODUCTIVE PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF THE MALE SPRING PEEPER, HYLA CRUCIFER 
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Abstsact 

This study is a doscrlxitioii of the morphology and physiology of the genital 
system of the Spring Peeper, Byla cruafer^ and includes that portl<iu of the excre 
tory system with genital functions Taking advantage of the fact that the anterior 
pituitary hormone will cause releaso of sperinatosoa from the testes of the hibernating 
frog, this method was used to trace the path of sperm from the seminiferous tubulPj 
through the vas cfforetis and Into the kidney Wathin this organ it was found that 
of the 400 or more malplghinn corpuselesi about 10 per cent (all located in the 
anterior third of the kidney) are seen to contain spermatozoa during active breeding, 
and the malpxghian corpusUe represeute the point at which the gemtal and the unnnry 
ducts converge tipermatozoa are seen abundantly within the 35-40 malpighiaii cor 
pusdesj and passing outwardly in the urhuferous ducts (anno genital ducts) through 
the kidney substance to the ureter There is no morphological or histological evi 
dence of a Bidder’s canal (supposedly passing along the mesial margin of the anuran 
kidney) which might carry spermatozoa to tlto ureter at the posterior tip of the kid 
ney (as described for European forms) and it is shown that the presence of such a 
canal is functionally unnecessary The role of the seminal vesiele is more important 
than the same structure in other frogs, aiitee in Byla crucifer (as in toads) each egg 
emerges from the female eloudi singly and must be inseminated singly In general, 
however, tlie gemtal morphology and physiology of Byla crucifer is quite frog like, 
the major differences relating to the large malpightaii corpuscles in the reduced 
kidney, as compared with Bana ptptens 

The general morphology of the Various anuran unno-genital 
systems has been desenbed by Spengel (1876), Kolliker (1875), 
Neumann (1875), Nussbaum (1886) and £ckcr (1889) on Euro- 
pean frogs and more recently by Hall (1904) on Rcma splvaitca, 
Filatow (1904) on Rana aculenta and Giay (1930) on Rana 
temporarha Studies on the vasa efFercntia wore made on some 
Australian species by Gcorgiana Sweet (1908), on the sexual 
portions of the kidney by Bidder (1846), Wiedersheim (1886), 
Marshall & Bles (1890), Hall (1904) and Gray (1930). The 
structural relationship of the Bidder’s canal to the gemtal ducts 
was described by Beissner (1898) and its evolutionary sig- 
nificance was suggested by Fonse (1927) It was Hyrtl (1863) 
who first suggested the sox function of the malpighian corpuscle 
and Noble (1931) stated that the smaller corpuscles alone bad 
the dual function of urine and sperm transport 

* Aided by a Grant from the Penroee Fund of the American Philoaophioal So 
eidty of Philadelphia. 
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As suggested by Gray (1930) and Noble (1931) it is a very 
dangerous practice to assume similar morphology and physiology 
even for closely related forms. The presence, for instance, of 
a Bidder’s canal runmng along the mesial marg^ of the anuran 
kidney and ;)Oining the mesonephric dnot (ureter or Wolffian 
duct) at the posterior extremity of the kidney, has been assumed 
for all American species. Such a canal was not found in Boml 
piptens (Bugh 1939). 

Through experimentally induced sexual activity it is possible 
to trace the sex cells from their gonads to their destination. If 
female amphibia are studied at appropriate intervals after 
pituitary treatment the course of eggs (Bugh 1935) and of 
spermatozoa (Bugh 1939) can be followed through the entire 
urino-genital system. The findings by this method have led to 
certain modifications of earUer morphological considerations, 
later corroborated by micro-injection of india ink into the tracts 
themselves. 

It is the purpose of this study to pomt out the major differ- 
ences in reproductive physiology of the male Hyla crwnfer as 
compared with the larger and more common leopard frog, Batui 
ptptem. 


MATERUia AND MbTHOO 
• 

The subject of this investigation was Hyla cructfer, variously 
known as Pickering’s Tree Toad, Pickering’s Hyla, Peeping 
Frog, Castanet Tree Frog, and the Spring Peeper. While some 
of its breeding reactions may be more toad-like, general morpho- 
logical considerations place these animals among the frogs. 
Specimens were caught in their native habitats during the latter 
part of March, the time when they normally emerge from hiber- 
nation Hyla cructfer lives in lowland swamps, generally 
wooded and grassy. Its small size makes it a very difficult 
animal to find, the males measuring 18-30 mm and the females 
20-35 mm in body length During early spring, particularly at 
night, numerous males may be heard issuing their slipriU, bigb- 
pitched and clear call At such tixpes the male throat pouch is 
seen to enlarge to a size greater than the head of the Aninml 
itself The males squat on twigs and leaves at the edge of the 
pond, usually under some overhanging object, ready to leap 
into the water. 
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The male Hyla is usually dark browu in color, although there 
ie great color variation even among specimens caught at the 
same time and in the same locality The females are always 
lighter in color than the males and show the characteristically 
bulky abdomen of female frogs. In the lig^iter colored speci- 
mens of either sex there is visible on the dorsal surface dark 
bands which form a large cross, and additional bands may be 
seen on the appendages The snout is definitely pointed, pro- 
jecting somewhat beyond the lower jaw The tips of the tigers 
are provided with adhesive pads by means of which these ani- 
mals can cUng even to the sides of a smooth glass aquarium. 
The fingers are not webbed. Folds m the skin and a definite 
darkening beneath the jaw of the male distinguishes it from the 
female. 

The normal breeding period of Htfla cructfer is from April to 
June, although in the Southern States this same species is known 
to breed as early as February Temperature is undoubtedly 
the major factor in determimng the breeding season. The eggs 
are very small, and of a light brown color A single female 
may produce as many as 1,000 The eggs are generally laid at 
night, with pairs of animals floating at or near the surface of 
the water Eggs aio liberated from the female smgly and as 
the egg 18 dropped the male clamps its cloaca over the point of 
emergence of the egg, liberating spermatozoa 

The specimens used in this study were caught a few' weeks 
before they would have become sexually active, t e , just as they 
emerged from hibernation They were segregated into pairs 
of the same size, caught at the same time and in the same en- 
vironment. One was used as a control and the other member of 
each pair of males was used as the experimental animal, to be 
treated with the anterior pituitary hormone. The glands in- 
jected were excised from adult specimens of the leopard frog, 
Rana ptptens, and two female glands were injected into the body 
cavity of each of the experimental animals. From 9-36 hours 
after injection, various animals were killed and their entire 
urino-genital systems were fixed in Bourn’s flmd. The controls 
were injected with a similar amount of frog brain tissue un- 
related to the pituitary; were kept m the same aquarium as the 
experimental animals; were killed simultaneously with them; 
and their organs were similarly fixed. All tissues were em- 
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bedded m a mixture of 90 per cent— 58’’ C. parafBn; 6 per cent 
bayborry wax and 5 per cent beeswax This mixture had a melt- 
ing point of about 55'^ C. and allowed sectiomng at almost any 
thickness and at any time of the year without resortmg to the 
use of ice and freezing of the microtome kmfe Sections were 
cut at 10 li and the entire urino-gemtal system of a single speci- 
men was mounted serially. The stain used was Heidenhain’s 
Iron-alum and Haematoxylin with no counter stain. Bestaining 
for nuclei brought out the spermatozoa beautifully 

Observatiokal and Expebimektai. Data 
The Testis 

The testis of Uyla crucifer is completely blackened by pig- 
ment which not only surrounds the organ, beneath the peri- 
toneum, but which also encapsulates each of the seminiferous 
tubules (PI I and PI II, Fig 1) The average testis measures 
about 2 15 mm in length and has a thickness of about 1 10 mm 
It is made up of about 150-200 oval shaped seminiferons tubules, 
each morphologically distinct from its neighbor. Interstitial 
tissue IB negligible and trabeculae cannot be identified, but each 
tubule IS encapsulated by a layer of pigment This pigment is 
lacking in all othei frog and toad testes studied. It would be 
difficult to determine whether there is any change in this small 
amount of interstitial tissue associated with breeding reactions. 
Within the circle of connective tissue which surrounds eacli 
tubule there is a single layer of flattened epithehal cells. Next 
may be seen conically projecting masses of cells which are prob- 
ably the spermatogonia held over for the following season (PI 
II, Fig. 5, 6, and PI. Ill, Fig 8) These masses project toward 
the lumen of the tubule and push the spermatozoa toward the 
center of any cross section picture of the tubule (PI. II, Fig. 1). 
The wavy outer margin of the sperm masses is duo to the uneven 
projection of these cell masses into tlie lumen. In between these 
masses of rounded, granular cells there appear rela^ely few 
cells that are very much larger, less granular, and often are 
found to be bi-nucleated. In Rma ptptens somewhat similar 
cells have been identified as Sertoli cells and it was clearly 
shown that each Sertoli nourished at least 28 spermatozoa. 
Such a relationship is not apparent here. In fact the spenna- 
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tozoa are arranged quite uniformly in a circle around the lumen 
of the seminiferous tubule (PI TI, Fig. 5) Intermediate stages 
of maturation are not seen In sexually stimulated males, loose 
cells are not found among the liberated spermatozoa (PI lU, 
Fig 8) as they usually are in Rana piptens. Such cells have 
never been seen in the longitudinal collecting tubes, the vasa 
elferentia, or in the malpighian corpuscles of Hpla crucifer 

The spermatozoa are matured Itofore hibernation and are 
retained in the seminiferous tubules throughout the winter 
period However, a very few spermatozoa have been seen in 
the vasa efferentia, and an occasional spermatozoan has been 
seen in the renal tubules or Wolffian ducts of hibernating (un- 
stimulated) males of Ilyla crucifer. As in Ram ptpiens, and 
possibly also in man (Wilhelm & Scligmann, 1937) spermatozoa 
may be liberated in small numbers at all seasons It must be 
emphasized that even with the greatest care in manipulation the 
excision of the luino-genital system may mechanically hberate 
a few spermatozoa from the testes of untreated frogs, and a false 
picture of sperm release may result The tails of the mature 
spermatozoa may be seen lying freely within the lumen of the 
seminiferous tubule. It is to be noted that the shape of the 
spermatozoa of Hyla is a spiral as compared iKith the rod- 
shaped spermatozoa of Raita 

The spermatozoa of Hyla (and many Anura) are matured in 
the late Fall, to remain within the seminiferous tubules without 
further change (PI II, Fig 5) until released during the breed- 
ing reactions in the Spring Temperature and radiant energy 
may be contributing factors to this release of spermatozoa, but 
since some Anura do not breed until late Summer or early Fall, 
there must be other factors at work to control sexual betevior. 
There is no doubt but that the anterior pituitary gland is the 
immediate controlling factor, but it has not yet been determined 
what controls the secretory activity of the anterior pituitary 
gland of the anuran. The gland does show seasonal variations 
in potency in respect to sex stimulating factors, and the gonads 
show seasonal variations in susceptibility to this particular 
hormone (Bugh* 1937). 

The anterior pituitary hormone does not act directly upon 
the gonads, since excised testes left in the body cavity of pitm- 
tary-tnjected males show no changes attributable to the hormone. 
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In all probability the hormone is taken into the peritoneal fim< 
nels found on the ventral face of the annran kidney and hence 
directly to the blood stream — ^the normal channel of homone 
distribution. In these experiments whole anterior pituitaries 
from adult females of Rma ptpteria were used. 

Within 9-24 hours after the peritoneal injection of the an- 
terior pituitary hormone, gross changes were observed in the 
testes of Hj/la crucifer. The solid black hibernating testis 
changes to a dull gray of the testis with empty seminiferous 
tubules Within 9-10 hours after injection (at ordinary labora- 
tory temperatures of 23-25° C ) the spermatozoa are released 
into the lumen of the tubule (PI II, Fig. 6) and within 24 hours 
many of the tubules have lost the majority of their spermatozoa 
(PI. Ill, Fig. 8). Shortly thereafter only a few scattered 
gametes may be seen within any of the tubules (PI. II, Fig 2). 

The spermatozoa are liberated from these oval seminiferous 
tubules into the longitudinal collecting tubules which are lined 
with a low type of onboidal, non-ciliated epithelium. Very possi- 
bly there are smooth muscle cells within the testes which (as in 
the anuran ovary) help to eliminate the gametic products into 
these exit channels. The motile power for the spermatozoa, 
after release, may be supplied by themselves at least until they 
reach the uriniferous tubules wWe dlia may aid them toward 
the Wolffian ducts. Three or four of these colleotuig tubules 
may be seen in almost any cross section, and may be followed 
through serial sections until they are seen to emerge as vasa 
efferentia leading toward the kidney. 

The Vasa Epfbbbntu 

The vasa eiferentia are variable in number and in arrange- 
ment even as regards the two sides of the same individual of 
Ryla, crumfer. There is generally a network of from 8-12 
branching tubes, of at least two different diameters, contributing 
spermatozoa to the anterior third of the kidney, dme of the 
tubes end blindly within the mesorchium, but the mi4N>rity join 
the kidney on its ventral face near its mesial margin. Baeh vas 
branches as it enters the kidney, oontribnting to several malpigh- 
mn corpuscles. At most about 40 corpuscles are fed by about 
to vasa efferentia in jBTglo cructfer 

In the living frog the vasa efferentia can be easily distin* 
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guished from the blood vessels and the mesorchium by merely 
exerting a little pressure on the testis of the hibernating frog. 
This pressure will force spermatozoa out through these tubes 
and into the kidneys, causing a flow of whitish cells in contrast 
with the yellowish stream of large oval erythrocytes in the 
nearby blood vessels 

Spermatozoa, liberated from the testis by anterior pituitary 
treatment of the frog, may be seen withm the vasa efferentia but 
their flow is not easily detectable except under high magnifica- 
tion and transmitted light. Spermatozoa can be removed from 
the hibernating testis by dissection of the gonad in Holtfrcter’s 
modification of amphibian Bmger’s, or they may be removed 
from the vasa eiferentia, and will prove to be functional as de- 
termined by artificial insemination This indicates that passage 
of spermatozoa through the kidney is not necessary to the func- 
tional maturity of spermatozoa and that the nnnary ducts are 
merely passageways for these gametic products. 

The limng of the vas efferens is a low cuboidal type of non- 
ciliated epithelium, very similar to that of the collecting tubes 
of the testis At certain regions it appears to be almost a 
squamous type of epithelium 

The Kidneys 

On the ventral face of the kidney, t e , that portion covered 
by peritoneum, there are 22-35 peritoneal funnels These open- 
ings arc often referred to as nephrostomes but this term is more 
accurately applied to the opening mto a nephridium (Gray, 
1930). These peritoneal funnels are most abundant on the mid- 
ventral face of the kidney and are highly cihated. As in Rana 
ptptem (Rugh, 1938) these funnels open from the coelomic cavity 
and their cilia carry coelomic contents into the related funnel 
tubes and thence into venous sinuses. In Hyla crucifer the 
open mouth of the funnel is only about 10-12 m across while it 
is four to seven times larger in Batui ptptem It has been sug- 
gested (above) that the presence of these funnels may explain 
why the injection of hormones into the body cavity results in a 
quicker response than does subcutaneous implantation, simply 
because they convey coelomic contents directly into the blood 
stream. The adrenal tissue, which seems at certain regions to 
displace as much as 0.1 mm of kidney tissue, is located largely 
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on the median ventral margin of the kidney. It seems exces- 
sively large for such a small kidney 

The kidney of Hyla averages 3.72 mm in length, 1,16 mm in 
maximum width, and about 0 5 mm in max im um thickness. It 
contains from 310-4,’)0 malpighian corpuscles in contrast with 
the 2,000 or more estimated for Kana ptptens by Ha 3 rman (1928). 
More than half of the malpighian corpuscles are to be found 
in the posterior two-fifths of the kidney while the anterior three- 
fifths includes the 25-40 malpighian corpuscles that convey 
spermatozoa to the ureter (Wolffian duct) during active breed- 
ing About 10 per cent of all of the malpighian corpuscles 
found in the Tlyla kidney are therefore concerned with genital 
function, in contrast with about 2 per cent in Rana piptens. 
The majority of malpighian corpuscles are exclusively concerned 
with uriniferouH function 

Relative to the size of the kidney the malpighian corpuscles 
are tremendous. Those which carry spermatozoa during breed- 
ing do not have a maximum size appreciably different from the 
purely uriniferous corpuscles. Occasionally one sees that por- 
tion of Bowman’s capsule immediately surrounding the glomeru- 
lus literally packed with spermatozoa (PI. Ill, Figs 10 and 12) 
but it IS unlikely that there is any expansion of the walls of 
the capsule. At certain regions of the kidney the thickness of 
the organ may be reduced to 0 3 mm, and half of this thickness 
may well represent a single malpighian corpuscle Of course 
the size range of the malpighian corpuscles is considerable, and 
the size of the related glomeruU is correspondingly quite con- 
siderable, the largest of the glomeruk measuring about 0.10 mm 
in diameter, or one-third the thickness of the kidney. 

It 18 very possible that even during the breedmg season the 
10 per cent of the malpighian corpuscles which are conveying 
spermatozoa to the ureters may also maintain some uriniferous 
function. It is inconceivable that these structures, Identical in 
all respects udth the other 90 per cent, should have eimlusively a 
genital function hmited to a penod of a few days of^ach year. 
Spermatozoa have been removed from all parts of the tract, 
from seminiferous tubules to the seminal vesicle, and they have 
been found to be functional as tested by artificial insemination. 
There has been no demonstration of any deleterious effect of 
urinary secretions on the spermatozoa. In fact, excretory fluids 
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probably prolong the life of epermatozoa by inactivating them 
in slightly acid medium 

As stated above, the vasa eiferentia feed about 40 malpighian 
corpuscles and these connections are morphologically perma- 
nent. These particular corpuscles are located near the mesial 
margin of the kidney in the anterior three-fifths The sperma- 
tozoa enter the Bowman’s capsule at a point opposite the posi- 
tion of the related uriniferous tubule (PI 111, Figs. 9, 12, 13). 
The spermatozoa pass around the glomerulus and immediately 
into the excretory duct. The malpighian corpuscle then is the 
point at which the urinary and the genital ducts become one and 
the same The vas elferens retains its cnboidal epithelium until 
it merges with the squamous epithelium of Bowman’s capsule 

Spermatozoa are found to follow the course of the uriniferous 
tubule, through its three or four sharp turns (PI III, Pig 9) 
before it passes dorsalward through the kidney As it nears 
the dorsal surface of the kidney it turns at a rather sharp angle 
and passes toward the lateral margin. As it approaches the 
lateral edge of the kidney it skirts around the renal portal vein 
and enters the Wolffian duel, which is found slightlv ventral to 
this blood vessel 


The Wot.pruK Duct 

The Wolffian duct (ureter or mesonephric duct) begins near 
the anterior tip of the kidney and receives tubules along its 
entire course. While it starts on the dorsal face of the kidney 
it gradually takes a latoial position and then leaves this organ 
at its posterio-vcntral tip. For a good part of its course it is 
found close to the renal portal vein. It is lined with what ap- 
pears to be transitional (stratified, non-cihated) epithelium. 
In any sexually stimulated male frog spermatozoa will be abun- 
dantly found within this duct. 

There is a slight enlargement and thickening of the walls of 
the most posterior portion of the Wolffian duct, just before it 
enters the cloaca. This is designated as the senunal vesicle and 
particularly in Hyla (as in toads) this portion of the urino- 
genital system is not only a storage place for spermatozoa but 
is definitely a oopulatory accessory In Hyla (as in toads) the 
eggs are laid singly and must be mseminated singly, hence this 
lower portion of the Wolffian duct, along with the very muscular 
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cloaca, Bupphos each egg with a small cloud of active sperma- 
tozoa. In Hpla crucifer f the male (in amplexns) clamps its 
cloacal opening 3 ust above the cloacal opening of the female at 
the moment an egg emerges. This process is repeated for each 
of the 1,000 or more eggs laid, and insures fertilization of ea<di 
egg Very probably such body movements as are necessary on 
the part of the female to eliminate the egg are a signal to the 
male to liberate spermatozoa It is quite possible that here, as 
has been observed in Ram, the most posterior uriniferous 
tubules, which normally have an exclusive urinary function, may 
receive and temporarily store sperm masses in excess of the 
capacity of the seminal vesicle Spermatozoa, to- enter these 
tubules, must do so against ciliary currents. 

Summary 

1. This paper presents a description of the morphology and 
the physiology of the reproductive system of the male Hyla 
crucifer. 

2. The testis of the hibernating frog is desenbed and the 
effect of mechanical and of endocrine (pituitary) influences on 
that testis is demonstrated 

3. By means of pituitary-induced sexual reactions sperma- 
tozoa are traced from their seminiferous tubules, through the 
vaaa etferentia, the malpighian corpuscles, the urmiferous 
tubules, and the ureter to the seminal vesicles. 

4 The genital tract, as determined histologically, is very 
similar to that of Rma pipiena where histological evidence was 
further supported by micro-injection methods. From a urino- 
genital point of view, Hyla crucifer may be considered more 
like frog than toad. 

5. There is no morphological evidence of a Bidder’s canal. 
Spermatozoa entet the uriniferous tract at the point of the 
malpighian corpuscle, About 10 per cent of the 400 or ipore 
malpighian corpuscles of the male Hyla crucifer have this d^l 
function. t 

6 The structure of the kidney is described, including an 
analysis of the size, number, and distribution of the malpighian 
corpuscles, and of the peritoneal funnels. The malpighian cor- 
puscles which have a gemtal function are identified and located 
withm the kidney 
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KEY TO 

A — dorsal aorta 

B — tiquamous (pithohum of Bowman’s 
fapsule 

C — Sertoli cells 
E — VU8 efferentia 
0 — glomerulus 
K — kidney 

M — inalpighiun lorpuscle 
P — peritoneum 


PIRATES 

R — renal tubules (uriuiferous and somi 
niferouB 
S — Bpermatoroa 
r — testes 

XT — seminiferous tubule (testes) 

V — posterior vena cava 
ir^Wolfflan duct, ureter, or mesonephric 
duct 

X — renal portal vein 
Z — pigment around and within the testes 


PLATE I 

View of the nrino genital system of the male Syla crucifer, showing the highly 
pigmented testes 



PLATE I 
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PLATE II 

Pig 1 CroBB Bectiou of testes of hibernating, or reeently hibernating Hyla 
crucifer y showing mature spermatozoa awaiting release during normal breeding sea 
son Note shortage of interstitial tissue and great abundance of pigment, around 
and throughout the testes 

Fio 2 Cross section of testes of frog similar to No 1 but 24 hours after it had 
been Injected with anterior pituitary hormone, Bhowing many seminiferous tubules 
emptied of their spermatozoa. 

Fio 8 Cross section of entire urino genital system of liibernutmg male Byla 
crucifer Note uniformity of development of sperinatozoa in all seminiferous tubules 

Fio 4 Cross section of entire unno genital system of frog similar to No 3 
but 24 hours after it had been injected with anterior pituitary hormone Note 
masses of spermatozoa passing through the kidneys 

Fig 5 Greatly enlarged view of a single seminiferous tubule of the testes of 
an hibernating Byla crucify 

Fio 6 Similar view of seminiferous tubule of testes from a pituitary stimu 
latod Byla 

Fig 7 View of kidney of sexually ucthe male showing spermatozoa within tlie 
nuilpighian corpuscles and the related urmiferotis tubules Also a few spermatozoa 
shou in tlie ureter 
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PLATE III 

Fifi H A BtMiimif<«rou8 tulnilo 36 liuurB lifter the ninie Hvln had beou in 

jeeted with iintcrier |fituit*ir\ hornioue, Hhowini; reliitnch few teiiuinmgr sjieruintoisuu 

Fia 9 Section through niiier margin of the kidney of a Hexually stimulated 
mule Uyla showing (E) the entrance point of the vusn efferentui, spermatozoa pass 
iiig through a nmlpighinii lorpusde around the pro^eiting glonieiulus (6) niid out 
through the coiled unniferous tubule (if) 

Ftoh 10, 11, 12 Various Mews of malpighian corpus! les Lontulning spermn 
tozoii 

Fin ] t Section through kidney tdiowing single nialpighian corpuscle coatauung 
spermat 07011 and many closely related renal tubules filled to capacity with sperma 
tozou 






WHAT COLUMBUS SAW ON LANDING IN THE WEST INDIES 

LEONARDO OLSCBXI 

Amherst, Va. 

Abbtract 

The purpose of this essay is to rccogtiUe and tu explain the reaction of Columbus 
to the natural and human aspects of the small islands he visited after his drat landfall 
at the BahamBS 

Tills task suggests a minute and thorough inteiprotatlon of the fragments of his 
Journal \\hich contain the aocount of his first expenuuocs in the Now World The 
scanty details described by tkilumbua in these notes obtain a new cxpiessiveneas if 
they are i^nsidered as symptoms fur his personal or objective interest in the singu 
larities of the newly discovered land 

The investigation of the impulses, emotions and infiuemog which determined the 
character istu selection of the things observed and descnlied immediately after this 
lanilfali contiibutes essentially to our understanding uf the complex personality of 
Columbus and to the clarification of the still discussed ob'ioctive of his enterprise 

In this way it is possible to establish the intellectual attitude of the Admiral 
toward the roidity of exotic life and nature as observed in un unusual geographical 
environment 

On the other hand if is through this verification of Columbus’s reactions and 
opinions that it is possible tu demonstrate the autlunticity and reliability of the 
Journal handed down by Bishop Bartolom^ dc Las (^asast 

Thk questioa of what C>oluinbnR hew ou landing in the West 
Jndieb may appear an idle one, in view of the fact that we have 
his letteis to Luis de Santiingel as well as many fragments of 
his Journal, which contain, together with authentic records of 
the events of bis voyages, tlie account of his experiences and the 
direct expression uf his opinions and feelings ^ Thus it might 
seem that we would be nustitied in believing that by reading these 
documents we could giasp the impiessions gained by the Ad- 
miral during his first contacts with the men and countries of the 
New World. 

But if we give our critical attention to his notes and reports 
we soon recogmze the error in this assumption. For if these 
were indeed as exhaustive and as reliable as has been supposed, 
then there would be no “Columbus Question’’ that becomes more 
and more intricate as the result of incessantly changing inter- 
pretations that teem with more or less fanciful hypotheses * 

> Oti Ssnuel E Morlion, ‘^Texti auA Tranalstioiu of the Jonnia] of Oolnm 
bat’t Firit Voyage" In the SUp Aoter Rm< Jtev , XIZ, 1»8», N S 

■ A bibUogra{)Ueal and (rltieal winoy of the preaent state of the Oolumbns 
question Is eontalnsd in an artlele of Charles £ Nowel in tbe Anur B%*t Mev, 
XLIV, im, N S, p soe sq 

PBootumro* op tbk axsuoam raiuMopiticAL bocistt, 

VOL. 84, NO 6, JITLV, 1941 
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The insufficiency tWhe details and the clearly erroneous or 
inaccurate statemeuK contained in the documents just men- 
tioned reduce the value even of their positive data, and this has 
given room for dou]lt as to Columbuses reliability, honesty and 
good faith.' Moreover, from his letters and from the JowwA, 
arguments have been drawn that call into question both his geo- 
graphical knowledge and his nautical capacity — ^that is, the 
fundamental conditions of his unprecedent^ enterprise. 

Thus such a distinguished scholar as the late Dr. Cecil Jane 
sought to demonstrate that at the date of his first voyage Colum- 
bus was an illiterate who did not acqmre the ability to write 
until the period between the discovery and the year 1497.* If 
his letter sent to Luis de Santmigel in March 1^3 does indeed 
bear in itself, as Dr. Jane assumed, all the mai^B of having been 
the work of a clerk who gave hterary form to materials supplied 
to him, then it will be impossible any longer to consider this in- 
comparable document as an exact and personal expression of 
Columbus’s actual opinions. 

These far-reaching skeptical oondusions suggest the fitness 
of a re-exaimnation of the whole question of the hteracy of Co- 
lumbus and of the authenticity of his reports Becently the 
expedition organized and led by Professor Samuel E. Morison of 
Harvard University braved the perils of the ocean and the neks 
of war, followmg the track of Columbus’s voyages in an effort 
to check through nautical experience and observation the state- 
ments and descriptions handed down by Bishop Bartolome de 
Las Casas. Our task is much less pretentious; we simply ask 
ourselves what Columbus saw in the islands he discovered on his 
first voyage , we linut our investigations to his first impressions 
as these are described in the presumably authentic fragments of 
his Journal. In this way we shall not be able to compare his 
descriptions with the natural and human aspects of the countries 
he visited. But this restriction of our mterest in the documents 
of Columbus’s landfall and discoveries does not necessai^ly ex- 

* Eapcoially in the worke of K Viaurad, SitMre CriUqtu de hi Qme^Bntre 
pnte de CC, 2 voUi^ Punii, 1911, and It D Oarbia, La Naeva Sitiaria del 2>eaeu 
brimitfttto de dlm«rioa, Buenos Abres, 1936, Intended to prove that the Jouradl of aC 
handed dotm hy Bartolomd da I 4 UI Casas Is a deliberate falsldeation 

«CeeU Jane, **The Question of the Iditeraej of CO in the Si$p Amer 
Rev , X, 1930, p 500 sq and tiie latroduetion to Ms edition of Select Locumente 
the Four Fotfaffee of CC, London, Hakliqrt Bodety, I, 1930. 
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elude the attainment of some positive couclnsions of a wider 
historical and j^eographical interest. 

Thus we are led to turn aside from the facts described and 
to give our attention to Columbus’s personal reactions rather 
than to the objective reality of the nature and peculiarities of 
the Indies His impressions arc revealed by his words and his 
style, BO that the geographical reality still lives in the form m 
which he saw it during his astonishing ospeiiences and with the 
features fixed after repeated observations, and his expressions 
still have the power to evoke the images of a world long ago 
vamshed and entirely faded from men’s momoiy 

Spanish colonization and the influence of Euiopean civiliza- 
tion have thoroughly transformed the natural aspects of the 
Bahamas and the Antilles that Columbus described. The intro- 
duction of a new flora and fauna of European or exotic origin, 
of field labor, trade and industry, have extensively c.hangod the 
natuie of the soil and the comlitions of life in all these islands 
There is no trace left of the original Indian natives who weie 
taken away from their native soil and disappeared a few dec- 
ades aftdV the conquest Only the laigei natural scenery of 
the mountains, seas, rocks, plains, lakes and rivers, still remains 
as a stable frame of a human activity which tiansfoimed within 
a short lapse of time a rudimentary stone-age society into a 
lively colonial orgamzation. 

Within these islands very little remains from the age of their 
first colomzation Furtheiuiorc, Columbus’s own laconic and 
summary descriptions of landscapes, localities and events render 
even more difficult (sometimes indeed impossible) their exact 
recognition and complicate tlie attempts to verify his statements 
by a comparison with the geographical reality and the topo- 
graphical pecuharities of the islands. It must be borne in nund 
that the identification of Guanahani (or, San Salvador) with the 
Watling Island of the Bahamas was for a long time the result 
of a compromise reached after inconclusive discussions and ac- 
cepted in general rather as a provisory and conventional solution 
than as an established fact * 

This uncertainty is due to the circumstance that the terms 
used by Columbus in describing the island arc few and devoid of 

• CKr lihe artMe of B. T. Oonld oo "The LendfaU of C " la the Otofraph 
Jowmdt, Loudon, hXlX, 1027, p. 408 oq. 
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exactness or color. And it must be added that at this time, and 
at this stage of nautical science, the exact calculation of the geo- 
graphical position of newly discovered lands was not within the 
reach of even the most skillful navigator. All measurements 
taken in those uncharted waters with the rudimentary instru- 
ments then in use could be only approximate and of small prac- 
tical value. 

This fact may explain why the Admiral undertook an astro- 
nomical and geodetical determination of his geographic position 
only in exceptional cases ; for the most part he trusted in his own 
“sens marin” and in the customary tricks of nautical routine. 
In his Journal and in his letters figures are rarely used. The 
extent of a country, the circumference of an island, 4he altitude 
of a mountain are seldom stated in numerical terms, but are gen- 
erally designated by means of paraphrases, epithets, or apjfNIr- 
ently insignificant expressions. 

Consequently Columbus’s descriptions of the lands discov- 
ered in all his voyages are to be considered not merely as 
geographical documents but, at the same time, as literary 
monuments containing the expression of an mdividual attitude 
toward man and nature, science and experience. If we accept 
this point of view we are protected against every disappoint- 
ment that might aiise from the scientific deficiencies of these 
reports At the same time our interest is directed towards the 
personality of the author, as we try to see with his eyes what the 
discoveriOB revealed to him 

After a thirty-six days’ voyage from the Canaries, Guana- 
hani appeared to Columbus at the dawn of October 12*“ as both 
a concrete reality and a land of mystery. The small island rose 
before him as the end, toilsomely attamed, of an exciting if 
uneventful passage and, at the same time, as a starting point 
toward a land of hope, if not of promise There he spent two 
days and two nights, that is, time enough to obtain an exact pic- 
ture and to gather a comprehensive impression of the ^untry. 
An unabbreviated portion of the Journal containing b4Ui the 
records of these memorable days and the description of the 
island had been preserved by Bartolomd de Las Casas in a 
form sufficiently reliable for us to recognise in these fascinating 
pages the authentic expression of Columbus’s first experiences 
in the Now World, and of his reactions thereto. 
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The greatest part of the description of Gnanahani is con- 
tained in the passage written by the Adnural on the evening of 
the second day (Saturday the 13“* of October) in a mood of 
composure and meditation^ when all the natives had gone ashore 
in their boats.* At this very moment he decided to continue his 
journey in search of the island of Cipango, thereby renouncing 
all attempt to ascertain whether the cotton and the gold used 
by the natives were produced on the spot But in spite of the 
two days spent at Gnanahani his knowledge of this island was 
summary and superficial. The (oft-quoted) words devoted to 
it describe it as “rather large and very flat, with very green 
trees, many waters, and a large lake in the centre, without any 
mountain, and the whole land so green that it is a pleasure to 
look on it " ^ 

The only dnstingnishing feature mentioned in these lines is 
the lake referred to in the midst of an enumeration of vague and 
general details. The next day he admired, on the other side of 
the island to the East, “gardens of the most beautiful trees he 
ever saw, and with leaves as green as those of Castile in the 
month of April and May, and much water”," but these addi- 
tional, indistinct, impressions servo to reveal Columbus’s feel- 
ing for the picturesque aspects of the country rather than to add 
any new element to the scanty remaiks written a day before. 

Compared with his more detailed and increasingly enthusi- 
astic descriptions of the islands discovered later among the 
Bahamas and the Antilles, these first impressions of landscape 
and vegetation appear even more desultory and conventional. 
Obviously the Admiral took some time in becoming familiar 
with the natural peculiarities of the West Indies. These were, 
on the one hand, strange and bafSing to him, but on the other 
they were not unaccessible to a navigator with some knowledge 

di Documentt e Siudi puhhl dalla B Commtsione Colombtana, Parte 
I, vol I, p 18, 1 28/29 

T p 18, 1 15 sq **EBta yala os bien grande, y muy liana, y de irbolea muy 
verdea, y mnobaa agaaa, y nna laguna en medio grande, aln ninguna uontafla, y toda 
alia Verde, que ea plaaer de mirarla In the Engliah tranalationa the word laguna*’ 
ia rendered aometimea by "lake," aometimea by "lagoon ** It muit be kept in mind 
that, while lagoon denotoa in Engliah an area of aalt or brackiah water (efr Murray's 
Dtotiofuirg), the Bpaniarda uae "laguna" to designate lake like stretches of aweet 
water. Speaking of the Lake TeseoCo surrounding the dty of Tenoehtitlau, the actual 
audad de Mdjico, in hia letter to the Emperor Charlea V of the 80th of October, 1520, 
Fem&n Cortds emphaalied that ttiat capital was "fundada en eata laguna aaZada." 

» Cfr. the records of Qetobw 14tb, Baeeotta etc , p 10, 120 eq 
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of exotic countries and climates. Taking up again his naviga- 
tion, now directed toward the legendary island of Cipango, he 
seems to have been especially interested in the nautical and 
strategic aspects of Guauahani rather than in its landscape and 
vegetation. For the first time after the discovery he took into 
consideration the practical benefits of the island calculated from 
the standpoint of a colonist and exploiter. 

After having ascertained that the East shore of the small 
island was surrounded by an extensive reef of rocks making an 
anchorage impossible and coasting very dangerous, he recog- 
nized behind them “a port large enough for as many ships as 
there are in Christendom”, protected by a narrow entrance and 
by a landtongue which he thought might be fortified and “con- 
verted into an island within two days ” • The extent of this 
harbour is just as greatly exaggerated as is the number of {he 
islands constituting the archipelago of the Bahamas, which he 
imagined to be innumerable after the natives who were taken on 
board his ships “gave him the name of more than a hundred.” 
Likewise he overrated all the distances between the Bahamas 
visited by him or lying within his sight 

These exaggerations of lengths, quantity, and extent may be 
explained by the atmospheric conditions of a tropical archi- 
pelago that alter the proportions of the objects which are ob- 
served and the outlines of the natural scenery. Furthermore, 
exaggerations of this kind are the consequence of psychological 
illusions of which Columbus had been the victim in many cases, 
as had been many other navigators and explorers before him of 
equal experience. He shared this tendency with Marco Polo, 
for example, who estimated that the Yang-tse-Kiang carried 
more shipping than all the waterways of Christendom of his 
day “ and that the Eastern “Sea of Chin” in the proximity of 
Cifiango contained 7459 islands frequented by mariners and 
traders of those parts.” > 

» tbid,, 1 S-H 

10 IMS, 1S6 

11 The Book of 8er Sfareo Polo traiu and ed hy Col Tulei 8rd edition, Xew 
Yoik, 1989, II, p 170 and the correaponding patMMgea of the critical edition of L 
Foecolo Bonodetto, Jl UiUone, Firenfeo 1928 (Franeo*ltalian vendoa), and of C 
Moule and P Pelliot, Moreo Polo • The de$oript%on. of ihe World, 2 Vole lioadon 
1938/29 (Latin vcTsion and English translation vonoram), 

13 Tnle, IT p 2«4, 
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N^svertheless, the insufficiency of details, as well as his ex- 
aggeration of dimensions and proportions, reveal that the natural 
aspects of the newly discovered islands did not especially attract 
the attention of the Admiral. This impression is confirmed hy 
the fact that, on the contrary, ho has been very meticnlons and 
exhaustive in giving a very detailed report of the appearance of 
the natives, their customs and pecnhanties, depicting their life 
and habits with a keen and expressive realism. 

Although never considered before as repiesenting a par- 
ticular problem, the remarkable disproportion between his de- 
scriptions of the natural aspects of the island on the one hand, 
and of its inhabitants on the other, is somehow striking and 
enigmatical. Against this conventional background, rapidly 
sketched, of “very green trees, and much water, and frmts of 
diverse kinds” was described this simple and friendly people, 
“gomg naked as when their mothers bore them”, represented as 
“very well made, with handsome bodies, and very good coun- 
tenances” Again and again, with full details, and sometimes 
interrupting the account of the events, Columbus mentions the 
features of these people, tlie color of their skin, their beautiful 
eyes and their short, coarse hair “brought down to the eyebrows, 
except for a few locks behind, which they wear long and never 
cut” He observes the broad foreheads, the vanously painted 
faces, the straight legs, and the good stature of these “hand- 
some, very well formed people”, among whom he noticed no 
paunchiness, and no physical defects other than the marks of 
wounds received in fighting foreign invaders. He attributed 
an especial importance to those witnesses of war and invasion, 
immediately deducing therefrom that the enemies must “come 
here from the mainland to take them (the natives) prisoners”. 
This was an entirely unfounded conviction which indirectly re- 
veals the Admiral's opinion about Uie geographical situation and 
the political conditions of the islands that were supposed to be 
in the vicinity of the Asiatic continent and within the reach of 
the Grand Khan's predatory incursions.” These conclusions, 
drawn from the soars observed on the natives' bodies, are sub- 
stituted for indications as to the geographical position of the 
island. 

tiOn NovomlMr 1st Oolunbas noted in bis /ourmil **I IwUsi'e that nil these 
islands nn nt war with the Oran Can" SooooBo etc Le., p. 34, lA/lO 
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Columbus was no loss impressed by the moral qualities and 
intellectual capacity of these good-natured savages, and he 
stresses their harmlessness and docility, noting that, being 
Ignorant of the use of iron, they cut themselves by touching the 
swords of the Spaniards. On the other hand he was surprised 
by their vivid receptivity, as well as by the Undness with which 
they were ready to give away their whole property and their 
childish happiness in receiving the trash that was distributed 
among them. His description of the “wonderfully worked’’ 
canoes of various kinds and sizes, and of the natives’ dexterity 
in propelling and steering them, betrays the anxious mterest 
with which Columbus observed the lively scenes taking place 
between the shores and the caravels. 

Nevertheless he was not inclined to overrate or to idealize 
these naive islanders They soon appeared to him for what 
they really were — that is, “a race of people very poor in every- 
thmg” and having no religion, though at his departure they all 
came to the shore “calling out and givmg thanks to God’’ as a 
farewell to “the men who had come from Heaven’’. Later on 
Columbus coirected these impressions of the natives’ religious 
feelings and conceptions, and he added new details concerning 
their life and habits, carefully noting the differences between 
the inhabitants of the other West Indian islands with whom he 
came into closer and closer contact 

But the impressions gathered at Onanahanl were decisive 
and lasting Although there were no more surprises or special 
events before his landing at Espanola, he kept alive his interest 
in the natives, and his curiosity as to their nature ; these natives 
remained for a long time the most important object by far of 
his penetrating attention. Evidently at Guanahaid and the ad- 
jacent islands he was principally concerned with matters of 
human interest) neglecting the panoramic and natural attrac- 
tions, and even renouncing his search for the gold mines sup- 
posed to be in the vicinity. 

If we remember that the exploitation of the natural health 
of the West Indies became soon after an important aim of his 
voyage, and that the search for gold obsessed him as a fixed 
idea, we may perhaps suppose that Bartolom4 de Las Casas, the 
apostle and protector of the Indians, extracted from Columbus’s 
Journal those passages which espemally concern the natives) 
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reducing, in hie abstract of the same Jounud, the records de- 
voted to nautical or natural subjects In fact, one of the last 
scholars who sailed in the Admiral’s wake for the purpose of 
establishing the course of the caravels among Ihese lala-TidH, 
suspected that Las Casas failed to include m his precis the 
astronomical observations of Columbus, probably in the belief 
that they would not be of inteiust to the general public “ 

Such a hypothesis may easily be accepted in our day because 
of the growing tendency to call into question, not only the re- 
liabihty, but also the honesty and good faith of this noble, 
courageous and most ceitainlv conscientious prelate The trust- 
worthiness of his precis and the authenticity of his quotations 
are proved, in this case, by the fact that the letter of Columbus 
to Luis de Santangel resuming his experiences of the first voy- 
age is devoted chiefly to the subject of the natives, and reveals 
the same lively interest and vigilant care in giving, with more 
and more details, a complete image of theii life and customs. 
As in the Journal, the description of natural scenery takes up 
only a limited space, while the geographical data appear, for 
the most part, reduced to the enumeration of names and the — 
always exaggerated — measures of distances and areas 

As Columbus wrote this letter on Pebruaiy 15*", 1493 “off 
the Canary Islands’’ on his return fiom the West Indies, he 
already believed that these natives whom he was watching with 
BO much solicitude and benevolence would be sent to Spam as 
slaves — “as many as then Highnesses (the Catholic sovereigns) 
shall order to be shipped and who will be from among the 
idolaters’’. 

It IS not to be wondered at that for a long time he had had 
the intention of developing, on a laige scale, the slave trade 
At that time some of the sailing men were specializmg in this 
kind of traffic, which represented one of the most lucrative 
branches of the colonial enterprises ’* The Catholic sovereigns 
rejected all suggestions to that effect, and the enslavement of 
the Indians which took place later on was kept within the limits 
of their own countries. 

1* 0*r B Croaatt, The Dufovery of Amerka <md the ImtdfM of Columhue, N«w 

York, 1S21, p5 r,,j, 

i» Gold Koi riare* were the flrit cargo brought home by AatSo OoncalTec from 
Wert Africa in 1441 Ofr Samuel E Morieon, Portugutee Voyage* to Amertoa im ike 
Pifteenfh Oenfurg, Oambridge, Maes., 1940, p 11 
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Yet these intentions and actions fail to explain the intense 
and lasting interest which the Admiral felt for the predestined 
victims of his undertaking It is impossible to suppose with 
any degree of likelihood that his insistent expressions of warm 
appreciation of the handsome figures and the good nature of 
these poor savages might have been intended as enticing sales ’s 
talks on the part of a slave-dealer anxious to place his wares. 

The question of the prevailing human interest of the dis- 
covery, apart from its as yet incalculable consequences, becomes 
even more intricate and important when we take into closer 
consideration the fact that the reports of Columbus's second 
voyage deal with the problems pertainmg to the first colonial 
settlement, or with the manners and customs of the Indians, but 
lack full information about the Lesser Antilles, or about the 
Admiral’s nautical and geographical experiences.'* 

Obviously, we do not possess his own account of the entire 
voyage, but the Memorandum delivered to Antonio de Torres, 
Captain of the caiavol Maria-Gialante, as a memorial to the 
Catholic sovereigns, may be considered as an authentic document 
written or dictated by the Admiral on January 30, 1494 The 
most complete account of the whole expedition we owe to Dr. 
Diego Alvaies Chanca, the surgeon of the fleet, whose most 
valuable information, sent to the Cabildo of Seville in February 
1494, is concerned with the Indians of the Lesser Antilles, be- 
traying little interest in the geographical, nautical and natural 
aspects of the country. Consequently we are even less informed 
about this voyage than about the first one, although the defi- 
ciencies of the two principal documents are made up for by other 
indirect sources of various origin 

Nevertheless it is difficult to recognize the course taken by 
that gallant fleet of seventeen sea-worthy vessels, or to identify 
all the islands mentioned or described in Dr. Chancas’s account. 
His whole attention is directed to their inhabitants. Professor 
Morison, who recently sought to check the route followed 
Columbus between the Lesser Antilles, supposed that the one- 
sided interest shown by the physician of the fleet for the manners 
and customs of the Indians was due to the fact that this subject 
matter was "better calculated than courses and distances, wduds 

Cfr Bamuel £ Moriaon, The Second Voftnge of CC etc , OzfoMi p* 10 
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und currents, to amuse his municipal correspondents, from whom 
he expected certain favours and services”, 

But it would be difficult to accept the fact that the doctor 
wrote his very serious and instructive, even if unsatisfactory, 
narrative mainly for the entertainment of the highest municipal 
authority of the most important seaport of southern Spain 
Nor is it probable that his duties as physician of the fleet pre- 
vented him, on the one hand, from following the course of the 
fleet with the eye of a navigator, and as a scholar, but, on the 
other hand, allowed him to make precise and detailed ethno- 
logical observations. It is more probable that like other navi- 
gators, professional or occasional. Dr Chanoa paid no particular 
attention to the geographical details or the natural and nautical 
aspects of the country, and that ho confined his interests to the 
life and doings of the natives, as he observed them continuously 
through direct experience intentionally undertaken. 

The predommance of human mterest in both the reports of 
Columbus and those of Dr Chanca is not a mere coincidence, 
this 18 proved by the fact that the same pecnharity is to be ob- 
served in the presumablv authentic (as well as probably spuri- 
ous) letters of Amerigo Vespucci It is not within the scope of 
our present task to discuss whether the more detailed accounts 
printed during the life of the latter are forgeries made up from 
the data of the shorter, and allegedly genuine, letters addressed 
to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco do’ Medici. But it is an established 
fact that the great part of the narratives attributed to Vespucci 
IS taken up with more oi less extensive accounts of the manners 
and customs of the natives of the South American mainland and 
islands, while descriptions of a geographical natuie are almost 
non-existent, and the few that are to be found are still more 
meagre and perfunctory 

Moreover, it is incontestable that his calculations of geo- 
graphical position are erroneous or self-contradictory and, at 
the best, careless and unreliable His estimates of distances 
reveal the same tendency toward exaggeration that is recogniz- 
able m the acctiunts of Columbus, while all his remarks concern- 
ing the celestial phenomena are sheer nonsense Nevertheless, 
all these deficiencios have failed to affect his renown among his 
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contemporanes, or to restrain the learned cosmographer Wald- 
seemnller from glorifying Vespucci in books and maps. 

This conformity of interest to be observed vdth all navigators 
of the (iiolumbian era in regard to the aspects of the newly dis- 
covered lands goes to prove that the same vivid cariosity linked 
together the Spanish sovereigns, the members of the Cabildo of 
Seville, several of the Florentme notables, and the scholars of 
the Court of King Bene In other words, it corresponded with 
the general tendencies of this epoch, and induced the voyagers 
to describe the life of the natives with considerable detail, and 
to neglect the scientific questions connected with the discoveries 
Consequently they paid merely a cursory attention to the nau- 
tical problems and scientific attainments of their enterprises 

We cannot believe that there was a discrepancy between 
these general inclinations and the particular interest of the 
travellers and navigators. It is impossible, or at least improb- 
able, that the latter should have kept to themselves the fruits of 
their nautical experiences and the results of their astronomical 
observations, making known only what they supposed to be of 
wider popular interest In reality, Columbus, as weU as the 
other navigators of his time, did not see, observe and record in 
a quite different manner the facts and events which they related, 
considering these to be essential and the most valuable apart 
from the practical purpose of their explorations. The time had 
not yet come when scientific interest was so predommant that 
the desire for knowledge and understanding would attempt to 
comprehend the reality of earth and heaven by means of objec- 
tive measurements and exact calculations alone. These explor- 
ers were men whose maui intellectual interest, aside from the 
commercial profit of their enterprises, was concerned with hu- 
man beings and human peculiarities, just as was the imaginary 
and symbolic Ulysses of Dante, who crossed the ocean in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, desiring 

to be experienced of the world 

and of the vice and virtue of mankind 

It was still the spirit of adventure that prompted and in- 
formed the enterprises of Columbus and Vespucci, though of 
course there were also colonial interests and religions aims m- 


Hfwwo, XXVI, V 98/99 
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volved in such expeditions. Astronomy and cosmography were 
considered to be useful, but not indispensable, for successful 
navigation into unknown zones The resources of these sciences 
were exhausted in the preparations undertaken for the expedi- 
tions. The main objective of the Portuguese astronomers, car- 
tographers, and sailors cooperating in the Villa do Infante** 
after 1420 , was the realization of the nautical policy of Henri 
the Navigator, but the attempt which he inspired to establish 
geographical controls of the expeditions was without scientific 
method or aim. Astronomy and cosmography still belonged to 
the ^‘liberal arts” and weie cultivated m a speculative spirit, 
independently of the “meclmiucal arts” and of the necessities 
of practical life and specific professions. 

This separation of empirical routine and theoretic specula- 
tion, of professional tasks and scientific problems, was char- 
acteristic of all arts and disciplines of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, although successful attempts to overcome the tradi- 
tional autonomy of both authority and experience were not lack- 
ing on either side The history of medicine, physics and 
mathematics reveals similar tendencies that represent the 
typical attitude and the characteristic state of mind prevailing 
during the epoch of the great discoveries." 

Before this period theie is no record of a naval expedition 
that included a cosmographor or mathematician charged with 
the calculation of geographical positions Portulans and other 
maps of navigation were at this time still based on the results 
of empirical routine, and on nautical traditions which had 
nothing in common with eiudition or science*® It was long 
after the discovery and colonization of the Wcst-African coast 
that Master Joseph, a physician and cosmographer, with a 
nautical astrolabe of now constiuction, executed in Guinea 
several valuable astronomical observations which were men- 
tioned with appreciation by Columbus in his autographical notes 
to Piccolomini*s celebrated Jlistoria** But this same Joseph, 

1* Tbmo onMOts of the Hiitory of Seienee of the Middle Agee and the Remtla 
hove been eoneideted in the writer’s GetfkteMe dt<r NentpraeMiehm WU$m 
MhaftUehfH IMfratur, espoeiaUy in Vol I, Heidelberg, 1910, and II Leipng, ete 
1928l* 

«Ofr the anther’s fltorio Letttirana dfUe acoprrie Otografehe, Plrenie, 1987, 
p Ids sq. 

n "Bex Portogalie mint in Oninea *o 1485 magister Jhoeepins, flxlens elne et 
astrologus, [com] plpndum altitudinem soils in tota Oninea, qnl omnia adlmplevlt et 
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together with his colleague Boderigo and Diego Ortiz, Bishop 
of Ceuta, was responsible for the rejection of Columbus’s first 
official project of an oceanic navigation, which in 1482 he sub- 
mitted to King Joan II of Portugal.** In the course of the fol- 
lowing ten years the famous “junta” of Salamanca and a 
pnmanorum hormnum consilium, composed of Spanish theo- 
logians, scholars and sailors, refused to accept his arguments in 
favor of his enterprise *’ 

Its successful realization did not depend on the assistance 
of scholars and men of science ; in the long years of struggle and 
preparation Columbus found among intelligent and cultivated 
men of practical experience the understanding and the support 
which the representatives of official science had denied him 
Thus, returning to Spam, after his third voyage, as a prisoner 
of Bobadilla, the Adimral haughtily refused to be judged by the 
“Caballeros de Letras” — t c , those suspect knight of the quill 
that had always denied him their aid ** 

Active cooperation between navigators and cosmographers 
began shortly after these successful oceanic enterprises in order 
to give a systematic basis to the nautical art The correspond- 
ence between Columbus and Toscanelli (if this be authentic) 
anticipated this development to some extent, but in any case the 
Genoese sailor did not expect, nor did he receive, from the 
Florentine scholar, anything more than statements and deduc- 
tions of a purely speculative character.®’ He beUeved these to 
be sufficient to convince the sceptics of the Portuguese and 
Spanish courts with the force of the theoretical arguments con- 
tained therein ; as is well known, the results failed to match his 
expectations 

It IS now understandable that, after such experiences, Co- 
lumbus engaged no scholars, scientists, or priests to join his 
first expedition ; all his companions and subordinates were sail- 

ronimciavit dtto Mreniatimo regi, me pretente etc, et hoe cum maxing dUigentia 
procuravif' Baccolia etc PI, Vol S, p 360, $860. Maater Joseph is mentioned 
i^ain in the marginal notes to Peter d'AlUy’s Imago liund% in eonnecti||p with the 
measurement of the degree. Baeeolta 1 e i p 407, $ 400 * 

ss Por more details ofr Gesare de Lollis, O.C. nella Loggfnda e neXla Btoria^ 8th 
ed, Koma (1088}, p. 78 sq 

IM , p 81 sq and 96 sq , J B Thaeher, C C , 1, 1008, p 417 sq 
Letter to the Nnrse of Pnnee Juan BaetoXta eto., P, I, Vot 2, p 78, 16, 
Thacher, op. oif., II, p 428 

9B The text of the Ijetters in Baeeolta etc, P I, Vtd. 1, p 864 sq.; Thaeher, 1, 
P« 800 sq 
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ors and routine men of different practical prufesgiouH ” And, 
probably for the same reason, he refused to engage a competent 
astronomer as navigating officer foi his second voyage and, at 
the end of his career, expressed the bebet that he was directed 
in his discoveries by prophetic visions and by the will of (Jod. 
This certainly was not his opinion during the peiiod of Ms sup- 
posed correspondence with Toscanelb, w'hen he was seeking to 
gather from various sources scientific evidences as an aid for 
his projected voyage Nor could it have been his behef to be 
‘‘a man sent from God” that determined him to refuse the 
mathematician suggested by the Queen ; undoubtedly he was con- 
vinced that the assistance of this learnbd astronomer would hav'e 
been devoid of practical benefit As the objective of his enter- 
prise was to reach an (undisclosed) section of Eastern and 
Soutliem Asia vaguely designated as Indian and described by 
classical authors as well as by Marco Polo, Mandeville, and 
Toscanelb, it is probable that Golumbus had m nund the remarks 
of SoUnuH concermng the navigation m those waters, where, as 
the Latin geographer affirms, observation of the stars was use- 
less or even impossible ” Through Peter d’Ailly ’s Imago MunUt 
he had learned of this passage of Bohnus,^ w'hose statements of 
a descriptive and imaginary charactei were propagated in all 
the works of scholarly and popular geography of the period." 
In any case, neither Columbus nor Vespucci — a less pious Floren- 
tine and a man inclined to an even more realistic evaluation of 
such expeditions— engaged cosmographers or mathematicians to 

36 The names of Columbus’s compamons and of the members of his crow are men 
tioned — in Alieia B Gould j Quincy’s "Nueva Insta Bocumentada do los Trlpulantes 
de Ool6n en 1492” in Boletifi do la B Academia de la Bieioria, Madrid, 1924-1928^ 
The late Dr Cecil Jane insisted on the assertion that Columbus considered his 
enterprise, since the beginning, as a divine mission directly inspired by God Ofr 
the Introdnetlon to delect Documents etc 

3S”Kiilla In navigando sidera observatio, utpote ubi septentriones uequaquam 
▼Identur vergiliaeque nuraquani apparent”, (0 Julii SoUni, Collectanea rerum 
memorabikum, ed Th Mommsen, Berlin 1864, p 218 ) ”Observatioue itaquo navi 
gandi nulla suppetente, ut ad destlnatum pergentes locum capiant, \ehant alltes etc.” 

WE Huron, Tmago Mundi de F%erre d*A%Uy, Paris 1980, 11, p 895 The pas 
sage was partially underlined and annotated by Columbus {Baecolta etc , P. I, II, p 
896, i 320) 

*0 Ofr. Gb. V. Langlois, La Connaieeanee de la Nature et du Monde au Moyen 
Aye, Paris 1927. Mandeville (Travels, Chapt. XXXlll) affirms that ”lii those 
islands (ie of Taprobane and the East Indies) men see there no stars so clearly as 
in other places. For there appear no stars, but only one clear star that men elepe 
Oaiuipus’\ 
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assist them in their navigation. Evidently the confidence of 
these men in the resources of science was linuted, being confined 
to the theoretical premises of their undertakings. They were 
adventurers who trusted in thoir experience, mtelligence, and 
endurance, expecting to find wonders and adventures — and 
profits — ^in unknown lands 

The repuits of all mediaeval travolleis show an identical 
standpoint as regards the selection and description of the facts 
that were taken into closest consideration Their interests were 
directed mainly to earth and man, occasionally to beasts and 
monsters, sometimes to supposed wonder-working enchantments. 
The increase of lealism in the accounts of the travellers after 
the Franciscan missions in Asia during the 13“* century did not 
affect this general tendency. Tn reports of this type, as well as 
in all fiction and poetry of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
Nature constitutes an accessory element of the narrative, being 
merely a frame for human life, activity, and events For ex- 
ample in the romance of A wadis, where the principal events 
take place in imaginary islands of phantastic archipelagos, land- 
scape and natural scenery appear exclusively in this function 
And they are represented with no more words and in no differ- 
ent terms than those which Columbus, at the same time, used to 
describe the natural aspects of the Bahamas, observed by him 
immediately after his landing at Ouanahanl. It seems that, at 
the beginning, he gave no great attention to them, so that these 
first descriptions are lacking in color and detail. 

This attitude toward Nature and the natural landscape was 
characteristic not only of all the explorers of Africa and America 
during the 15“* century, but also of Marco Polo and the travellers 
before and after him. The essential difference between the 
oceanic navigators and these continental travellers lies in the 
fact that the latter came into contact with highly civihzed peo- 
ples or with nations influenced by such peoples, while the others 
discovered primitive or savage tnbes who lived in i state of 
nature. ^ ^ 

If we compare, for instance, the account of Aloise da Oada- 
mosto’s voyages to the western coast of Africa with Columbus’s 
Journal and Letter of the first voyage, or with Dr. Ohanca’s 
report, we shall find a similar state of mind revealed, according 
to which the purport and the substance of their records are 
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limited to a few argiimentH of an analogous nature,” On his 
voyage from Cape Saint Vincent in March 1455 to the Canaries 
and thence along the African coast as far as Senegal, the Gambia, 
and the Cape Verde Islands, the yonng Venetian nobleman and 
trader was particularly interested in the inhabitants The em- 
phasis of his narrative is placed on the description of their 
stature, appearance, life, customs, houses, maikets, products, 
and beliefs ; this is followed by a vivid and detailed enumeration 
of the strange animals living in that region But the geo- 
graphical details are limited to cnrsorv remarks and to the 
names of countries, islands, capes and rivers ; the whole is just 
sufficient for a rapid orientation Nor is there a word concern- 
ing the change of the stars or the aspect of the sky 

A century before, Giovanni Boccaccio had given, in the same 
style, a colorful description of the natives of the Canary Islands, 
availing himself of the information which had reached Florence 
from Seville and which concerned the expedition organized in 
1341 by Niccoloso da Rccco and Augiolino de’ Corbizzi.*® 

Taking a broad view of the (•volution of liavellers’ accounts, 
as representing a particular branch of the literature of the late 
]Middle Ages, wo may infei fiom all these coincidences that the 
records of Columbus do not de\uate snbstantiallv from a tradi- 
tion which had been kept alive by a lasting spiritual attitude and 
which corresponded with the culture, the education and the in- 
terests of all prominent voyagers of the epoch of the great 
discoveries 

ft IS possible to d^a^v some important conclusions from this 
statement, but first w(' must abandon the general opinion which 
presupposes the existence of a certain discrepancy between the 
voyagers as authors and the pnblic as readers. The Journal 
of Columbus was not composed with the intention of impressing 
the sovereigns and the court with tempting prospects of further 
expeditions even more successful; on the contrary, it must be 
understood as representing a series of monologues of a vivid 
and intense spirit approaching a new field of experience and 
disclosing his impressions and emotions in frank words, genuine 
and unadorned. Thus, from time to time, there is in his descrip- 

*1 K Oaddeo^ Le NavtffOMiom AfUtniirhe A da Cd da Moato «tc , 2nd edit , 
MilAlio 1929, English translaMon with Tntroduction and aotes by Q B. Orono, The 
Voffogea of CademoatOp Ijoadoa^ Hakluyt Souotv, 1937 
Gaddeo, op Mi 141 «q 
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tions and piotiireH a lyrical note arising, on especial occasions, 
to higher accents, in which a sympathetic sensitivity may recog- 
nize a poetical vein and an aspiration toward a nobler and more 
artistic style.®’ 

This unmistakable img of Oolnmbns’s prose, as well as the 
bulk of the positive remark.s contained m the Journal, prove the 
genuineness and the leliability of Las Casas’s quotations and 
abstracts Nothing essential has been left out in the latter’s 
piecis — at least, in the passages ooncernmg Columbus’s landfall 
and his navigation among the Bahama Islands, nor did the 
original contain more details of his navigation than those re- 
vealed by the unabbreviated or the integral passages of the 
Journal 

It was not until his third voyage that Columbus, sailing near 
the equinoctial, undertook a more systematic observation of tbe 
position of the stars, each night “marvelling at such a change in 
the heavens’’.®* At this point Las Casas refered to the Ad- 
miral’s astronomic observations as carried out, it would seem, 
in a poetical mood lather than with scientific procedure This 
does him more credit than if he had taken calculations, and made 
obseivations, which would inevitably have turned out to be 
erroneous and misleading For the rest, he was a man of his 
time, aceustoroeil to consider the world “sub specie humani- 
tatis’’ in spite of lus religious piety and exalted devotion He 
followed the anthropocentric tendencies of his epoch, which 
transfoimed the earth into a stage displaying a gay tableau of 
various human singularities 

While the geography of scholarly tradition still peopled the 
exotic legions of the earth with all sorts of imaginary monsters, 
Columbus looked upon this “handsomely formed people’’ of the 
Lucayos with the delight and the appreciation of an artist of 
the Benaissance. Vespucci did the same a few years later, ex- 
pressing his admiration for the well proportioned bodies of tbe 
South American natives, whose barbarous customs he^escribed 
with keen interest but less benevolence ^ 

US Aloxnader von Humboldt pointed out repeatedlj, and with admiration, the 
peculiarities of Columbus^ style, generally disregarded by the Admiral’s biograph 
era (Cfr Sxamen CnUqrn de de la G6ographie du Nouveau Conttnent, 

passim, and especially Voh III, Paris lBd7, p 227 and Comos, II, A, Chap 1 ) 

siAooootto etc V I, Vol II, p 24, 1. 10 (Las Casas pr4(nB of GoiumbuB’ narra^ 
tive of the third voyage) 
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During his cruise fioni island to island Columbus’s attitude 
seems to have changed very slowly The adjustment of his mitid 
to the unusual aspects of the country was generally cautious ftTid 
groping, and he was seldom dazzled by his enthusiasm, in spite 
of the exaggerated expectations which he held to tenaciously 
during the whole way 

Tf we consider the notes of the Journal in themselves, avoid- 
ing the common tendency of his biographers to make an epic or 
a dramatic paraphrase out of his own unadorned and dispas- 
sionate expressions, then we may recognize, through Columbus’s 
■^ords, what actually went on in his mind, influencing his de- 
cisions and inspiring his opinions In this way ue become able 
to fix the hmits of his imagination and to measure the extent of 
his sense of realism 

Sailing between the Bahamas or along the shores of Cuba 
and Haiti, Columbus steadily developed his ahihty of distingmsh- 
ing the different aspects of their landscapes and exotic vegeta- 
tion, as each newly discovei ed land seemed to him more lieantiful 
than the one last described It n» an extremely interesting task 
to follow the different stages of this spiritual conquest of the 
New World as it progressed, day by day, in the Adnural’s con- 
sciousness. This, however, should be the subject of a special 
investigation, at present we are concoined only with his first 
impressions, considoied as the staiting pomt of his gradually 
widening interest in the islands and as a reliable measure for 
the inci easing dimensions of his intellectual horizons His con- 
cluding remarks about the landscape and vegetation of the 
Bahamas prove that bis discernment and penetration in ex- 
periencing and observing the Neiv World failed fully to reveal 
themselves in sight of its natural aspects 

On October 15 Columbus landed at Santa Maria do la Con- 
cepoidn, which is supposed to be the Rum Cay of the Bahamas ; 
he went through the island paying attention mainly to the actions 
of the natives as observed in his intercourse with them As for 
the landscape he notes only that “these islands are very green 
and fertile, and the breezes very soft’’, deducing (on more than 
one occasion) from this fact that they might be hiding many 
valuable but unknown things.” 

P I, Vol I, p. 21, The pamge reads m the Spanish text, ''ayres 
muy dttleei”. 
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The dcseriptiuu of the mland points out no distiurtive traits, 
and the terms employed seem to be even poorer and emptier 
than those used a few days earlier in reference to the shores and 
the ‘‘gardens” of Guanahaui But after the statements and 
comments above, it would be an error of historic perspective to 
ask for more objective details and personal impressions, or to 
infer from the deficiencies of the descriptions that Columbus 
was indifferent to the charms of the West Indian landscape “ 
In reality we can easily establish that, in the further course of 
his explorations, his descriptions became more and more elo- 
(pient, circumstantial and lyrical, as the natural aspects of the 
islands visited by him seemed more and more to be in harmony 
with ideal landscapes of poetical features, animated by lofty 
mountains, gleaming nvors, evergreen trees, and singing night- 
ingales ” 

But obviously, though consideied as belonging to “India”, 
Ihe two islets first discovered in the Bahamas seemed still to be 
far from Ophir, Paradise, and the enchanted wonderlands of 
the East. To (]!olumbus these small, flat, green islands were 
pleasing and curious indeed, but evidently not as attractive or 
tempting as the larger Bahamas, Cuba or Haiti appeared to him 
later And in the course of his ciuisc Columbus’s appreciation 
was quite justified, revealing by this graduation of impressions 
and expressions the sincerity of his emotion and the honesty of 
his woids. 

In spite of the pleasure he took iii looking upon them, these 
islands inhabited by “a people poor in everything”, were not 
sufficiently valuable or Tiromising to detain the ambitious Ad- 
miral and hib escort of unsentimental sailors and adventurers 
Therefore he left to go about seeking traces of the things he was 
expecting to find in the discovered region. The vegetation, 
though consisting “of the most beautiful trees he ever saw”, 
seemed to promise little as to the value of their produce The 
small bundles of cotton offered by the natives hardly r^resented 
precious merchandise, nor could the tmy pieces of gold which 

»6 0fr Oesare de Lolhs, op o%Uf p 138, and B Menfindex Pidars remarkable 
article on “La Len^ua de rrirtdbal OoWn“ m BuXletim. U%»pa%%qiie, Bordeaux, 1940, 
P 1 »q 

Gfr the Sioria Letteruria delle Soopert^ Geoffrafiche quoted above (n 20), 

p 11 •q 
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he saw dangling from the noses of some of the natives have 
given him proof of the supposed vicinity of (hpango. 

donseipiently, what (^ilumbus saw on landing in the West 
Indies, though perhaps sufficient to coiifiim a preconceived opin- 
ion about the exotic count i les lie e\))ectod to discover, could, by 
itself, certainly not have been able to inspire the visions which 
ho had of the riches and wonders of Eastern Asia. This proves 
the groundlessness ot Vignaud’s assumption that it was only 
when he was in sight of the Bahamas that Oolumbns decided to 
direct Ins expedition towaid Cipango and the empire of the 
Grand Khan. No less untenable, from this angle, appears the 
opinion of Dr Jane, that the gieat entei prise of ciossing the 
ocean was without a definite geographical objective "" 

From the first impiessions gathered soon after his landfall, 
we aie able to lecugiiize the ciicumstaiices which induced (’olum- 
btis to believe that he hail reached the bordei lands of tlie Asiatic 
continent tor which he had set sail moie than three months be- 
foi<‘ Beholding the seemiuglj inniimeiable islands of the 
Bahama gioup, he certainly identified them as belonging to the 
huge insulai logion so impiessivelv desciibed by Marco l*olo 
and indicated in the map which the Admit al carried on board®* 
Besides the gencial impression he received of the fertility of the 
soil, the luxuriant vegetation, the appaiently evei green trees, 
and the ‘S’ei y soft breezes” seemed to eoiiespond with the wide- 
spread image of India and tlie Fai East, as sketched by all the 
ancient and mediaeval authors dealing with geogiaphical matteis 
familiar to t-olumbus, and iirefutabl> confirmed by Marco Polo’s 
enthusiastic descriptions These were the iiiduccments which 
stimulated the Admiral to start immediately lus search for gold, 
even though the condition of the natives seemed not very en- 

0** Cfr the IntroductKin to hw edition ot Merl Jhmim^vU etc and to the Eng 
luh truMritttion of Tht Voyagen of Chriniopher Colvmbus, London, The Argonaut 
Press, 1080) 

It WM onl^ on November 14th that ('olumbuB expressed the belief that ho dls 
covered ** those uuiuiuoruble isJands that are depicted on the maps of the world In 
the Far Bast” (AooooUa etc , P I, Vol I, p 42), but the mention of Cipango im 
mediately after the discovery of the Bahanuw {ibul , p 1«) proves that he certauily 
included the latter in the same region of Eastern Asia represented in the maps of 
Fra Mauro and Martin Bt^haim, and In that of TosconoUi supposed to have been on 
board of Columbus’s caravel 

wCfr Peter d 'Aiily’s Imago J/niKU, ed E Huron, Vol I, Ch 15 and 16, p 258 
sq , Mandevilie’s Travels^ Cli XXXU sq and the treatises condensed and annotated 
by Oh V. I^anglois, op cit ^ passim. 
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couraging for thiH purpoHO Hia confidence of success came 
from the expectatious which ho and his companions brought with 
them from Spain These were all men who had grown up and 
been educated in an epoch when logical deductions drawn from 
supposedly indisputable premises still were, at the least, as con- 
clusive as practical experiences 

As the natural aspects and the lovely ckmate of the country 
seemed to confirm their belief that they had landed in a country 
belonging to “India”, the existence of gold somewhere in the 
immediate geographical neighborhood was assured for them all 
by simple and uncontestable implication, in spite of the fact that 
the traces of the precious metal were insignificant, and the gold 
mines themselves invisible. 

The discrepancy between Columbus’s increasing confidence 
in his excited search for gold, and the disappointing lack of 
signs indicating its actual existence in the newly discovered 
islands, has given rise to unfounded and misleading speculations 
which have deeply affected the opinion of his character and 
personality and ivhich, at the same time, have altered and en- 
tangled the essential historical pioblems connected with bis 
achievements. It is out of these assumptions that the doubts 
as to hiB reliability and good faith have grown up in recent 
literature devoted to the Admiral, who is represented in biog- 
raphies, fiction and essays as a fraudulent adventurer, a greedy 
pirate, an exalted foul, a professional impostoi or, in the best 
of cases, as an anticipated Don Quixote of the Ocean. 

Placuig hiH emphasis on this striking contradiction between 
actual experience and wishful interpretation of facts, oven the 
best informed of the Italian biographers of Columbus over- 
looked, miiiimnsed, or denied all the other interests of the dis- 
coverer in the natural aspects of the islands ; consequently he 
considered Columbus’s descriptions of landscape merely as 
rhetorical padding or as irrelevant and conventional utterances. 
In a book as eloquent as it is unconvincing, Salvadw de Ma- 
dariaga recently expressed the belief that the intense ^d tena- 
cious greediness of Columbus for gold represented a typical 
manifestation of the Jewish character; in accordance with this 
ancient prejudice he concluded that the Admiral was the scion 

Oesare de liOlliSi op, eit, p 12 sq and 138 
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of a Spamsh family of tonverson who hud emigiatcd to Genoa 
in the fourteenth century 

All these authors ignore the fact that a thirst for gold and 
similar visions, more or less ecstatic, of wealth and lustre, con- 
stituted, in the age of the discoveries, the principal economic 
inducement that inspired the Portuguese navigations to the West 
African coast and India, the Kpaiush conquest of tlie New World 
and, a centuiy later, the expedition of Sii Walter Baleigh to 
Guiana. (Columbus started from Spam with just such visions 
and expectations in his mind, and no premutuie disappointment 
was able to shake his coiiiidoiicc or the power of his arguments 
based on old traditions and authoritative promiseb. Gold repre- 
sented the only profit imnicdiately realizable of such costly 
enterprises, and provided the most direct means of financing 
an oceanic expedition in this critical epoch of Spain's economic 
life This 18 the simple and the tiue reason foi the predomi- 
nance of the gold-inotif in t-oluin bus’s Jovrnal, quite apait from 
pretended racial influences oi peisonal instincts 

It 18 a matter of fact that, shortly after landing at Guanahani, 
ho ‘^was attentive and took tioublc to asceitain if there was 
gold”,** and that the seaich for it be<*aino even inoie intensive 
during the course of the ciuise In all places, his eyes were di- 
lected towaid every thing which might have the glittering ap- 
pearance of gold We may admit that, at the period of the great 
discoveries, this was the common attitude of all the explorers and 
conquerors in search of riches in thiee diffeient continents But 
bpfoie Oolunibus none of them wiote a Jovrnal revealing, day by 
day, their reactions and expectations llis records prove that, 
from the tune of his dcpaiture from Palos, Golumbus had been 
certain of his geographical goal, and awaie of the incomparable 
importance of his expedition, diiected toward a country partly 
real, partly fabulous. Consequently, the mteiplay betw^een ex- 

4-iThe other allegedly Jewish traits discovered by Madariaga in Columbus’s 
character are his ‘'bargaining sense” and a "typically Jeui'ish mobility” Apart 
freon this fact that the pretended Jewish origin of Columbus could never explain his 
personality and his achievements, one must deeply deploie that such porfunctorv 
commonplaces, used by unsempulous agitators for the purpose of religious and 
racial persecution, are employed now by taleuted and non sectarian authors as a 
standard for the interpretation of hist>orical personalities and events Ofr Samuel 
E. Morison’s book review of Madariaga’s biography of Columbus (New York, 11>40) 
ill the American SiMotieal Mevtew^ XLV, 1940, N 3, p 653 sq A few lines in B 
Men^ndes Pl^’s article quoted above (n 36) are sufllcleut to undo lEJadariaga 's 
specnlatioas about the supposed Jewish origin of the Admiral. 

« October 13th, BaoedWa, etc , P I, V I, p 18, 1 6 
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peneiice and imagination which la revealed in his records and ob- 
servations, was determined by his expectations as well as by his 
vivid and enthusiastic spirit. He was not the only victim of 
such visions and phantoms Fascinated by the records of the 
Journal his biographers have too often overlooked details which 
were more consistent and more valuable, preferring rather to 
hunt out his alluring and misleading illusions than to consider 
the progress of his personal experiences But every cautions 
reader of these recoids is able to state that the horizon of Co- 
lumbus’s interests increased simultaneously with his sense of 
realism, in proportion as the gold imnes of Cipango and Babeque 
vanished in the background of the amazing and troublmg West 
Indian scenery 

The different attitudes of the Admiral m regard to empirical 
reality and remote possibilities, are already recognizable a few 
days after his first landing His principal reactions may be 
observed in the direct and simple expression of bis opimons and 
in the description of incidental events. For example, as he 
anchored, on October 15‘'', at Santa Maria de la Concepcion, a 
few miles distant from Guauahani, he in'anted to ascertam if the 
island contained gold — ^for he had been told by the natives taken 
on board that “there they wore large bracelets on the legs and 
arms’’.** 

After some doubts, at first, as to the veracity of such reports, 
he continued to entertain the idea of people gomg laden with 
gold and jewels, an idea which confirmed and enhanced his hope 
and confidence in the success of the expedition.** It can be taken 
for granted that this enticing picture corresponds rather with 
popular ideas of Oiiental wealth and luxury prevaihng in Medi- 
terranean tales, than with the imaguiation of the simple West 
Indian natives Nor is there need to remind ourselves that 
neither Columbus nor any other explorer of America was able 
to find, in any place, people wearing such kinds of ornaments. 
The Admiral who interpreted in this maimer the unintelligible 
talk of his Indians was victim of the same psycholoj||oal illu- 
sions that lead us to hear sweet melodies in the chime of church- 
bells, or to discover in the clouds familiar features or impressive 
images of phantastic shapes. 

Oct 15tU, ibifi , p 1 9 »q and 21, 1 5 cq , 18 aq 

4XA month later (12th of NoTomber) the Admiral was quite coarineed '^that 
In these islands there aro plaees where they (te* the Indians) ^ out gold, and wear 
it on their necks, ears, arms, and legs, the rings being very large*'' 
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In dealing with his search for Cipanf^o and with all the phan* 
toms which lured him, the biographers of Columbus have gen- 
erally emphasized, and indeed excessively, the power of these 
deceptive images and the consequences of his misinterpretation 
of reality But it is no less significant for his character, and 
no less interesting for the history of bis enterprise, that such 
winged illusions did not luiidei him from observing and describ- 
ing, though with apparently insigmficant details, the impressive 
facts and events of his discoveries We have eloquent proof of 
this assertion shortly after his arrival in the West Indies 

It must strike every attentive reader of his Journal that, 
after having consistently evoked the phantastic image of a people 
covered with gold from head to foot, he immediately begins to 
give an impressive graphic description of an Indian Conung 
“alone in a boat on his way from the island of Santa Maria to 
that of Fernandina, carrying with him a piece of their bioad, 
about as large as the fiat, and a gourd of water and a piece of 
brown earth, powdered and kneaded”** Columbus also noticed 
“some dried leaves — probably tobacco — vhieh must be a thmg 
highlv piized among them”, this he had already observed at 
Ouanahani But the only objects of value owned by the man 
were a string of beads and two small Spanish silver coins worth 
less than a dime each and “kept in a basket of their making” *' 
This poor treasure of the lonely savage was taken along with 
him as evidence, as ho went in his boat from island to island 
announcing the arrival of “the men who have come from 
heaven”. A scene no less pathetic and impressive than are 
some of the mure glorious episodes of Columbus’ adventurous 
life. 

There is an affecting contrast between his visionary expec- 
tations and the unadorned reality which he describes with such 
symptomatic details A small piece of gold hanging fiom a hole 
which some of the natives had in the nose was for him, on the 
first day of his stay in the West Indies, indisputable proof of 
the existence in that country of the precious metal. And on the 
other hand, the entire equipment of the Indian errant in his 
boat was sufficient to reveal to the Catholic sovereigns and to 
every reader of the Journal the poverty and frugality of these 
new subjects of the Spanish crown 

M October 15% Macisolta etc f loo. oit., p. 21, 1.20-80. 

47 TWA 
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Thus we see that it was far from the Admiral’s intention to 
mislead his sovereigns by creating false impressions; we most 
recognize that he composed his Jownal in a spirit of perfect 
sincerity "Wishful interpretation of the objects to which his 
attention was attracted may have stimulated his enthusiasm and 
his energy, but this was without self-deceit, and without any in- 
tention to fool his companions, the rulers of Spain, or the public. 
Against the golden background of the marvels of Cipango this 
precise observation of the smallest details of an apparently 
trivial incident of his voyage is exceedingly eloquent and sig- 
nificant We may deduce from this first instance that his mind 
embraced, with an energy of effective colhprehension, the sug- 
gestions of imagination as well as the appearances of reabty 
Sometimes these two tendencies may have interfered and led 
him to false interpretations and erroneous judgments But 
without this power of imagination ho never would have been able 
to discover something in the reality of exotic life and nature. 

These tendencies were correlative, complementary, and not 
opposed the one to the other as so mauv biographers have rep- 
resented them, therebv creating, and inflating with ingenious 
dialectical artifices, dramatic contrasts. It was this permanent 
intentnesH of his intellectual power that transformed the optical 
perceptions into exact, purposive observations, the range of 
which gradually extended He looked at reality with a spiritual 
eye and with a breadth of interest and a multifariousness of im- 
pressions that has no parallel in the history of voyages and dis- 
coveries. And it IS in consequence of this wide extension of his 
impressionable spint that Columbus was a great man and not 
alone an able navigator and explorer. 

Likewise in Galileo’s life and achievements there have to be 
considered not only his exciting discoveries in the heavens, and 
his dramatic, if not scientifically unobjectionable, defense of 
the Copemican system ; conversely, his stupendous obsiprvations 
and speculations concerning apparently more trivial phenomena 
{e.0, the fall of bodies, the oscillations of the pendnlnnil should 
be valued and studied with no less admiration — both in them- 
selves and as the starting points of a new spiritual evohition of 
science and mankind 

It is time now to detach Columbus’s figure from the golden 
background against which he is wont to be painted, and to con- 
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aider him in the midst of the reality ho desciibed, described 'with 
personal accents, it is trne, but none the less, with an increasing 
insight into the peculiarities of life and nature in the islands he 
visited. Thereby ho became an explorer who extended his dis- 
coveries to new spheres of human experience and knowledge. 
The illusions that possessed him wore founded on an authority 
which owed itself to the unshakable mediaeval belief in rehgions 
dogmatism and bookish traditions The lack of scientific de- 
tails, the erroneous statements of a geographical or astronom- 
ical nature, and his neglect of the aspects of life and nature 
represent the limits of his receptivity and of the nilellectual 
and cultui al horizons of his time But his independent approach 
to the natural aspects, the landscape, the vegetation, the climate, 
the birds and animals of the West Indies, is personal and 
original, on the one side influenced by a poetical temper, on the 
other determined by an uncommon power of reahstic observa- 
tion 

His descriptions of men and beasts, of trees and rocks, of 
mountains and harbors, of forests and rivers, must be consid- 
ered in connection with the entire evolution of travel narratives 
and descriptive hterature In this way all the apparently un- 
connected and necessarily impoifect observations undertaken 
by the Admiral after his landing in the West Indies appear as 
slow and circumspect steps directed toward the spiritual con- 
quest of the New World. Thus, oven the small and incidental 
descriptive details concerning the natural aspects of the islands, 
which are contained in the Journal and the Letters of Columbus, 
gain an increased significance, and may claim a thorough and 
minute investigation of their intrinsic and comparative value 

For such an investigation, only the fragments of his Journal 
possess a documentary interest. The indisputable authenticity 
of the passages devoted to his landing in the West Indies fur- 
mshes the criterion for the reliability of Las Casas’ prens and 
quotations. Even in this form the Journal serves to reveal to 
us that this New World disclosed itself to the eyes of Columbus 
little by little, as he learned to distinguish, in his emotional and 
intellectual reactions, the characteristic marks of this unfamiliar 
environment. And, therefore, what he saw and what he failed 
to see on landing in the West Indies is equally significant for an 
understanding of the Admual’s personality and of the results of 
his fateful enterprise. 
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Abstract 

The effects of irradiation and heat on yeast were studied with particular emphasis 
on changes in physiological properties which could be obsorvod during or immediately 
following treatment Wave lengths shorter than 2200 A wore found to reduce im 
mediately the rate of respiration and cause cells to stain with methylene blue Ir 
radiation with X2660 caused little reduction in the rate of respiration, but provented 
the normal increase of respiration In nutrient Kxposure to a temperaturo of 50** C 
rapidly reduces the rate of respiration, but brings about only a gradually increasing 
tendency of the cells to stain with methylene blue All these treatments rapidly re 
duce the colony forming ability of the cells 

When heat and radiation treatments were combined it was found that irradiation 
sensitised both the colony forming ability and the staining resistance to subsequent 
heat treatment On the other hand, the rate of respiration was found to be inde 
pendent of the order of heat and radiation treatments 

These and further results are consistent with the view that wave lengths shorter 
than 2200 A and heat act directly on the respiratory and stain resisting mechanisms 
In preventing the normal mcrease in respiration X2650 inactivates nucleoproteins ro 
sponolble for the production of one or more links in the ensyme chain That irradia 
tlott of cells with X2650 Bensitises tlie cells to killing by heat suggests that some 
nucleoproteins may be injured (bonds broken) by irradiation, without destroying pat 
terns for the formation of additional cellular constituents However, patterns so 
weakened are readily destroyed by heat 

I iNTBODtTCTION 

In previous work from this laboratory on the effects of radi- 
ation on microorganisms, particular attention has been given to 
problems of survival and the multiplication of surviving cells in 
nutrient solution. Although the results were most intoresting, 
it seemed difficult to make a uniquely satisfactory explanation of 
the effects produced 

In oontinnation of these investigations, the present work is a 
study of the effects of irradiation on certain physiological func- 
tions of the cell, respiration and stainability, in the hope that 
some explanation could be advanced, or so that at least certain 
possible explanations could be eliminated. The effects of waves 

paOOBunas or tss AitnicitM raiuMoPHicAL socoxtt, 
mb. 84, MO. 6, nvt, 1941 
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of various lengths were studied and it was found that they were 
selective in their action on the cellular constituents. In addi- 
tion, the effects of lethal temperatures, alone and combined in 
various ways with irradiation, were studied and certain sensiti- 
zations to heat of the cellular constituents were found to be pro- 
duced by irradiation The techmques employed also made it 
possible to determine roughly the time required for the injury 
of one physiological function or cellular constituent to be re- 
flected in injury to another Direct evidence for the interde- 
pendence of cellular constituents and functions was therefore 
obtained An attempt is made to explain these results and those 
of previous investigators m terms of modern chemical theories 
of biological activity 

This investigation was supported by a grant from the Com- 
mittee on Badiation, Division of Biology and Agriculture, Na- 
tional Research Council The authors also acknowledge assist- 
ance, by way of apparatus furnished, from the Graduate School, 
University of Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin Alumm Research 
Foundation. 


11 Gknekau Considerations 

A. The Survtval of a Population of V( lU Exposed to a Single 
Lethal Agent — If a population of a single strain of micro- 
organisms IS exposed to a lethal agent the percentage of killed 
organisms increases with the time of exposure The shape of 
the survival-time curve doubtless depends first of all on the 
nature of the chemical reaction or reactions brought about by 
the particular agent under consideiation. Until proof to the 
contrary is provided it seems most desirable to assume that the 
same considerations of probability which determine the rates of 
chemical reactions determme the rates of all reactions in bi- 
ological systems (Delbriick, 1940). However, biological systems 
differ greatly in complexity from ordinary chemical systems. 
The unit of biological activity, the cell, is tremendous in size 
compared to the ordinary unit of chemical activity, the liolecule. 
The cell may be regarded as a great number of chemical systems 
all more or less closely linked together and cooperating in physi- 
ological activity, thus maintaining a balance or “dynaimc equi- 
librium ’ ’ ( Lillie, 1982 ) between the cell and its surroundings. If 
one of the chemical systems is interfered with (by the action of 
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a lethal agent) the balance between many or all the chemical 
systems may be disturbed; if snfSciently disturbed, repair will 
not set m, the changes become irreversible, and eventually 
“death” is said to be the result The sharpness and rapidity 
with which certain biological reactions occur is quite analogous 
to that of certain so-called cooperative phenomena familiar in 
physics and chemistry. Indeed, as a system in which there is a 
large and steady interaction lietween a whole sot of chemical 
systems (molecules) certain reactions of a htological system, 
such as cell division, for example, might weU be regarded as of 
this type. In considering the cell as a ohoniical system it is 
therefore necessary to keep these features of its activity in mind. 

The second factor which will determine the shape of the sur- 
vival-time curve is the fact that the individual organisms in a 
population vary not only in appearance under the microscope 
— size, shape, position and size of vacuoles, etc — ^but also as to 
the chemical composition, dependmg for any given cell on its 
age, the age of the culture, the nature of the medium, and a great 
number of other factors Since the chemical compositions of the 
different cells may be assumed to be ditferent, a population might 
be expected to vary in resistance to the lethal agent It seems 
very likely that statistical results on lethal clTects obtained with 
a population are therefore due to the superposition of the prob- 
abilities involved in the kinetics of the chemical leactions on the 
probabilities involved in their biological variation 

It would be extremely difficult if not impossible to separate 
the two probability factors which affect the results, for it should 
always be possible to account for a given survival-time curve by 
either factor alone — either by a suitable chemical mechanism or 
by postulating a suitable distribution of the colls with respect 
to sensitivity Extraneous agents are known to affect the shapes 
of the curves, but they may be looked upon as affecting either 
the mechanism of the reaction or the distribution of the cells as 
to sensitivity. 

On the basis either of chemical kmetics or of biological vari- 
ability we might expect the cells which survive exposure to a 
lethal agent to behave in a different fashion from the controls 
On the one hand, if the lethal action is due to a cham mechanism 
survivals would contain the products of the (unfinished) chain 
as well as the products of reactions induced by the lethal agent. 
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but which do not normally lead to lethal effects. On the other 
hand, we should certainly expect the more resistant cells which 
survive treatment to bo different from controls in other respects 
than merely their resistance to the lethal agent. It seems prob- 
able that both factors, chemical kinetics and biological vari- 
ability, are responsible for the behavior of surviving cells 

B. The Lethal Actwn of High Temperatures . — ^The problem 
of the mechanism responsible for the lethal action at high tem- 
peratures has been recently reviewed by Belehr&dek (1935). 
The number of plausible mechanisms is very great, suggesting 
at once that high temperatures affect directly a large proportion 
of the constituents of the cell, %.e., that the action of Imat is non- 
specific. The temperature coefSdents of the lethal action at 
high temperatures are very high, suggesting that the effects are 
due to some kind of cooperative action of a largo number of in- 
teracting chemical systems The sharp breaks so often observed 
in the variation of various functions with temperature might 
well be due in effect to changes in phase of a part of the bi- 
ological system, either a melting of the various lipoid constitu- 
ents or an “internal melting” (Ijangmuir, J932) of essential 
protein giant-molecules producing a change in their activity and 
perhaps favoring denaturation It is probably just this kind of 
action which is responsible for death doe to exposure to high 
temperatuies 

The present authors (Anderson and Duggar, 1938) have re- 
cently made a study of the growth and survival of yeast which 
had been exposed to lethal temperatures. It was found that cells 
receiving moderately severe treatment died more rapidly than 
controls in the absence of nutrient while those receivmg severe 
treatment appeared to multiply. Treated cells also had a longer 
lag phase before logarithmic growth in nutrient than the con- 
trols, The criterion of death in these experiments was the lose 
of the ability of the cells to divide on nutrient agar to form 
visible oolonies. 

C. The Action of Radiant Energy . — Oeneral effects c$ ultra- 
violet irradiation on yeast have been discussed by Sohreiber 
(1933, 1934). The action of radiant energy will, of course, be 
specific if the particular wave length is absorbed more strongly 
by one constituent than by any others. Some examples of the 
specifl^o action of visible light on certain strongly absorbing sub- 
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dtances (pigments) in living matter are: photosynthesis in which 
the absorbing substance is cbloiophyll, vision in which the ab- 
sorption is effected by visual purple, and the fruiting of certain 
myzomycetes induced in some manner by the absorption of light 
by certain pigments. So-called colorless organisms contain 
minute amounts of pigments (cytochromes, flavins, etc ) active 
in the respiratory systems, but as yet effects due to the absorp- 
tion of these pigments have not been identifled in the normal 
living tissue, although under certain abnormal conditions as 
result from the presence of carbon monoxide such effects are 
produced (Warburg, 1928) 

It seems to be a characteristic of the action of hght on 
many living systems that the effectiveness of the different wave 
lengths of the same intensity is proportional to the number of 
quanta absorbed by the system. This parallehsm between the 
effectiveness of the radiation and the absorption spectrum has 
been noted in the conversion of visual purple to visual yellow 
(Schneider, Ooodeve, and Lythgoe, 1939), the fruiting of myxo- 
mycetes (Gray, personal communication), and in the deiiatura- 
tion of protoms by ultraviolet light {eg , Kubowitz and Haas, 
1933), Such a parallelism implies that the quantum efiiciency 
of each of the processes is a constant over a wide range of wave 
lengths Jordan (1938) has explained this on the theoretical 
basis (Moglich and Schon, 1938) that electrons are free to move 
about in certain energy bands m these absorbing giant mole- 
cules just as they are in solids. The radiant energy is supposed 
to cause an electron initially in the ground state to jump to a 
higher energy band and then immediately fall to the lower edge 
of the upper band, transforming the energy derived from this 
process either into light (fluorescence) or into vibration (heat). 
The final activated state which initiates the reaction in question 
IS thus independent of the energy of the quantum absorbed and 
so the quantum efficiency of the reaction is constant over a range 
of wave lengths. 

Wave lengths between 3100 A and 2800 A are known to affect 
the formation of vitanun D from ergostorol and to this extent 
may be beneficial to certain higher organisms. As yet, however, 
it has apparently not been shown that effects of these wave 
lengths on microorganisms are due to the formation of vitamin D 
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or that the effects of shorter wave lengths are due to its de- 
struction (Teindl-Czech, 1937) 

While most of the organic cellular constituents (proteins, 
fatty acids, sterols, etc ) have some absorption throughout the 
ultraviolet, the pimcipal absorbmg substances in the region 
X2800-2300 are apparently the nucleic acids which have a maxi- 
mum absorption at X2650 (Caspersson, 1936) This fact is at- 
tested by a number of observations The relative sensitivity 
of cells to constant intensities of monochromatic ultraviolet radi- 
ation IB a maximum at X2650 boili with regard to lethal action 
(Oates, 1930; Hollaender and Duggar, 1936) and with regard to 
the production of mutants in Sphaerocarpits donnelltt (Knapp, 
Beuss, Bisse, and Schreiber, 1939), both of which functions are 
seated in the nucleus where normally the nucleoproteins are, of 
course, concentrated The fact that this wave length region is 
specific for the nucleoproteins opens a promising field of study, 
for it should be possible to investigate the function of the nucleo- 
proteins by a study of the effects these wave lengths have upon 
microorganisms. 

Hollaender and Duggar (1938) have studied the effects of 
X2650 on Escht'nchia colt and Berratta marcescens particularly 
with respect to the subsequent growth of the organisms in 
nutrient. They have also studied (not yet published) the effects 
of this wave length on the growth and survival of Saccharomyces 
eerevtstac following treatment, and this study has been con- 
tinued by the present authors (Anderson and Duggar, 1938) 
and extended to include the effects of heat. It is found that the 
survivors divide more slowly than controls in the presence of 
nutrient and m certam cases they die more rapidly than controls 
in the absence of nutrient. Also, it has been established that 
as a temporary effect, those cells which survive large amounts 
of radiation Hcem to multiply for a short time even in the ab- 
sence of nutrient. In nutrient a much larger fraction of the 
surviving cells appear to divide m the first few hours of in- 
cubation than do the controls This preliminary increa^b is 
followed by a prolongation of the lag phase of growth over that 
of the controls. 

For wave lengths shorter than 2300 k the absorption of the 
proteins as well as of other substances increases greatly, so that 
the effects produced by these wave lengths are probably non- 
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specific. Since the absorption of the protoplasm is high, how- 
ever, there is some chance that the surface structures of large 
cells absorb most of the oiieigy and are greatly affected, at the 
same time shielding the material at the center of the cell from 
the action of the light These short wave lengths might thus be 
used to alter the surface properties of the cell Apparently no 
specific attempts to make such a study have been made thus far 

lomzing radiations such as X-rays, ^lays, etc also attack 
uniformly all the molecules m living matter because in the case 
of X-rays the primary interaction is with the inner (non-bind- 
ing) electrons of the atoms, and second, the energies involved 
are great enough to break any chemical bond It is precisely 
because of this uniform action on cellular material that the ef- 
fects of ionizing radiations are expected to be roughly propor- 
tional to the volume of the element in the cell which must be 
hit to produce death or to inhibit a function of a cell (Lacas- 
sagne, 1934) At least one precaution must be observed in in- 
terpreting results of expenmcnts along these lines, however, 
highly active molecules and fragments are produced by the ac- 
tion of ionizing radiations which in a secondary process might 
destroy certain constituents of the cell (Failla, 1937) Effects 
produced by such a process would not necessarily be propor- 
tional to the volume of the “sensitive spot,” but imght well de- 
pend on entirely different factors, such as the composition of the 
medium surrounding the cell as related to the composition of 
the “sensitive spot.” The observations of Duryee (1939) might 
be noted in this connection He reported that X-irradiation of 
frog egg chromosomes removed from the surrounding cytoplasm 
produced no effect while the irradiation of the chromosomes in 
cytoplasm resulted in injury to the chromosomes. 

That some kind of recovery follows irradiation with X-rays 
IS shown by the work of Henshaw (1938) who noted that the 
delay in the first cleavage after immediate insemination of ir- 
radiated Arbacia eggs does not occur. However, the injury 
persists in later cleavages (Henshaw, 1939). 

D. The Aefton of Two Lethal Agents on a Poptdatum of 
Cells . — ^When a population of cells is treated with two lethal 
agents the shape of the survival-time curves will depend on the 
same considerations mentioned in n A. In addition, however, 
the results will depend on the relattons between first, the kinetics 
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of action of the two agento and second, the separate sensitivity 
distnbntions of the cells to the two agents. These relations 
may be of certain types — and given certain tyiies of relation- 
ships it is possible to predict the kind of result to be obtained. 

Let ns consider as an example the effects of combining heat 
and radiation treatments on a certain physiological property of 
a suspension of cells. Let us imagine that one sample H from 
this suspension is treated with heat and another sample R with 
radiation. Then let us take part HR of the heat treated sample 
and give it a treatment with the same amount of radiation as the 
B sample received and then give part RH of the JR sample the 
heat treatment which H received. We will then have five sam- 
ples for study ; the control C , the two samples H and JR, given 
heat and radiation treatments, respectively; and the two samples 
HR and BH, given combinations of identical heat and radiation 
treatments, but combined in reverse order. We shall be in- 
terested in measuiing the extent to which a physiologieal ac- 
tivity of the suspension, the rate of respiration, say, is dimin- 
ished by each of the treatments. Let the fraction by which the 
activity of the function is reduced be k, r, hr, and rh for each of 
the suspensions IT, H, HR, and RH, lespectively (the fraction 
for the control C, being of course 1) The relations between the 
various fractional reductions in activity on various hypotheses 
may then be set forth in outline form. 

1. Heat and radiation act on different and ^dependent func- 
tional units * in the cells , rh = hr. 

a If colls are identical, or if there is no correlation between 
sensitivities of the cells to heat and radiation; rks 
kr = r X k (where r X k signifies ordinary multiphca- 
tion of the numbers r and k). 

h If cells which are more sensitive to heat are also more 
sensitive to radiation, rh = hr>r X k. 

c. If cells which are more sensitive to heat are less sensitive 
to radiation, rh = hr<r X k. % 

2 If heat and radiation act on different but related functional 
units which are involved in the function under study we 

I For want of a better term we me the expresoion ^'fiutetioiial unit*' for tket 
moleeule or eomplex of moleouloe in the cell whieh u dtrectljr reepoaeiblo for the 
phonological or biological procoM trader etudy 
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should expect the closeness of th^s relation to be reflected 
m the time required for the effect of one treatment on the 
other to become apparent. Thus, the functions express- 
ing the relations between r, h, rh, and hr would involve 
the time after the treatment t, thus rh = (r, h, t), and 

hr = ft (r, h, t) where and ft are, in general, different 
The closeness of the relation between the functional umts 
affected by the two agents would probably be reflected in 
the extent to which /, and depend on the time t 

a. A special case would be that m whidi one of the lethal 
agents, radiation, say, pioduced substances m the cell 
which made the contents then more susceptible to heat 
treatment; thus rh<hr. 

b Another would be that in which one of the agents radia- 
tion, say, produced a substance in the cell which made 
it then less susceptible to the action of the other; thus 
rh>hr 

3 Radiation and heat act on tbe same functional units. 

a. The mechanisms of action of the two treatments are in 
effect the same , thus rh = hr 

(1) The cells are identical 

(a) If one molecule only needs to be mactivated 
to inactivate the function under study (a 
monomolecular reaction), rh — hr^rX 
h s= where U and <* are times of 

radiation and heat treatment respectively 
and a and h are constants. 

{h) If more than one molecule must be inacti- 
vated to inactivate the function the value 
of rh =s hr may be calculated from the 
relations discussed' by Mme. P. Curie 
(1929). In general rh = hr<r X h. 

(2) If the cells are not identical the relation between 

rb.and rXh will depend on the nature and extent 
of variation between the cells. The inequalities 
in 1.2). or l.e. will then be superimposed on the 
equations in 3.a (1). 
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b. If radiation and heat act on the same functional units in 
different ways 

(1) If each afi'ent inactivates directly the mechanism 

responsible for the function, rh — hr 

(2) If one agent, radiation, say, reacts with, but does 

not inactivate the mechanism in such a way 
that either 

(a) the mechanism is then made more suscep- 

tible to the othoi agent, thus rh<hr — h; 

or 

(b) the mechamsm is then made less susceptible 

to the other agent, thus h = hr<rh 

(3) If each agent makes the function more susceptible 

to the other agent, but in different degrees, radi- 
ation more than heat, say, rh<hr<h X r. 

If it were possible to formulate a general theory according 
to the methods outlined in 2 , 1 and 3 would be special cases in 
which, among othei things, t—» and t — o, lespectively. It 
18 , of couise, possible to foimulate many more complicated 
mechanisms than those above, but these seem to be the simplest 
and we will arbitrarily limit the discussion to them for the time 
being. 

Bovie and Daland (1923) have observed that Paramectum is 
sensitized to heat by irradiation with fluorite rays (X<2000 A). 
Their results, togetlier with those obtained in the present wor^ 
will be discussed later from the above point of view 

E. Scope and Purpose of the Present Work. — ^As has already 
been pointed out, the effects of irradiation and heat on the sur- 
vival and growth of yeast have been studied. However, it was 
felt that the determination of such effects by the normal plating 
out technique allows considerable tune for the physiological 
functions which are upset by the lethal agent to interaett with 
and destroy the dynamic equilibrium existing between thetvari- 
ous functions. Colony formation could thus appear as a net 
effect and the interpretation of results in terms of specifle physi- 
ological functions would be difficult. For this and other reasons 
it was thought that a deeper insight into the mode of action of 
heat and radiation might be gained by observing the effects of 
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treatment on certain phyaiologtcal activities of the ceil which 
could be conveniently obseivcd with piecision during or imme- 
diately following treatment. In this way, too, knowledge as to 
the relationships existing between the various physiological 
functions of the cell imght be obtained. 

In this paper are presented the results of such an investiga- 
tion Methods arc developed to deteiminc the effects of treat- 
ment on the following properties of yeast (o) the resistance of 
the cell to staining with methylene blue, (b) the rate of respira- 
tion of cells in a nutrient solution, and (r) the rate of growth 
in the number of cells as determined by increases in the rate of 
respiration and cell counts In this mannei the relative sensi- 
tivities of each of these functions to heat and various wave 
lengths of ultraviolet light have been established and indications 
have been obtained as to how they vary with time after exposure. 
It also appeared highly desirable to determine which of the 
functions are affected directly by both tieatraents as well as to 
determine the possible relations existing between functions ap- 
parently affected by one treatment but not by the other A 
study of the effects of combined treatments with heat and X2650 
was therefore made. This mode of attack also has led to a for- 
mulation of the nature of the chemical reactions leading to death 
which are brought about by heat and different wave lengths of 
ultraviolet light 


III. Experimental Methods 

A Yeast Culture . — In certain preliminaiy experiments ordi- 
nary commercial Fleischmann’s yeast cake was used In all 
cases in which plates were poured and in all final experiments 
the experiment^ organism was obtained from a single cell iso- 
lation of a Burgundy wine sham of Saccaromyces rerevtstae. 
For use the yeast was cultured for 42 hours on slants of potato 
dextrose agar made up of the following constituents * In’oth from 
200 gm of potatoes boiled for 60 min. in 500 cc of water, 15 gm. 
of agar dissolved in 400 cc. of water and 0 2 gm MgS 04 , 0.2 gm. 
OaCOn, and 20 gm of dextrose dissolved in 100 cc. of water 
S. Preparation of Suspensions . — ^Two solutions for the sus- 
pension of the yeast were used in this work. A ‘ * physiological 
salt solution had the following composition : 0.3 per cent sodium 
chloride, 0.02 per cent potassium chloride, and 002 per cent 
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calcium chlondf*. The “nutiieiit” aolntiou coutained 0.5 gm. 
KH,PO«, 0 2 gm Mg80«, 105 gm dextrose, 1.0 gm. asparagin, 
3.0 gm NaCl, 20.2 gm KCl and 0.2 gm CaCL in 2 liters of dis- 
tilled water This nutrient solution had the advantage of being 
transparent to the ultraviolet to 2300 A as vrell as proi^ding suffi- 
cient electrolyte for the proper behavior of the dropping mer- 
cury electrode which was used for the determination of oxygen 
in the cell suspension. 

Ordinarily, yeast was washed from the slants with the solu- 
tion in which it was to be treated. The suspension so obtained 
was then washi'd twice by centrifuging and resuspending in fresh 
solution. In certain cases in which the rate of respiration of 
a suspension was to be measured it was desirable to have yeast 
which would remain in suspension for rather long periods of 
time In these cases the yeast was usually centrifuged again 
for 30 see. and the supernatant suspension of cells was used for 
study. This suspension was then filtered through filter paper 
to break up clumps of cells, and what was more important, to 
add certain substances from the paper which somehow insure 
the proper behavior of the droppmg mercury electrode used to 
determine the rate of respiration (Peteimg and Darnels, 1938). 

C. Heat Treatment — For the exposure of the suspensions 
to heat, a few cc. of the yeast suspension were placed in a 
standard centrifuge tube of 15 oc. capacity, stoppered to prevent 
evaporation The tube was placed in a water thermostat, the 
temperature of which was maintamed at 50 i 0.02“ C as deter- 
nuned by a thermometer calibrated by the National Bureau of 
Standards. This temperature had been found sufficiently ef- 
fective to inactivate the physiological functions of the yeast 
rapidly and yet slow enough m its action to permit the accurate 
determination of the time of treatment Bapid stirring of the 
thermostat and the small volume of the suspension compared 
with the surface exposed to the water tended to make the sus- 
pension come to constant temperature rapidly. Likewise, uchen 
the tubes were removed from the thermostat they came to lAom 
temperature quickly. The time of exposure of the tubes to the 
thermostat water was found to be a sufficiently accurate measure 
of the severity of the treatment. 

D. Badtatton Treatment.— In this work the ultraviolet light 
was obtained from a Type H-3 General Electric mercury vapor 
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lamp. The outer glass bulb surrounding the quartz tube inside 
of which the high pressure discharge takes place was replaced 
by a metal shield with a small vertical slit to permit the exit 
of the shorter wave lengths This light was focused on the sht 
of a quartz monochromator which served to isolate a given wave 
length when so desired. In other more qualitative experiments 
liquid filters were used as described later. 

In certain cases the yeast suspension was irradiated in a 
small quartz optical cell placed in the beam of light from the 
monochromator which was large enough to illuminate the surface 
of the cell uniformly Dilute suspensions were used so that only 
a small percentage of the light was absorbed by the suspension 
and each yeast cell was therefore exposed to approximately the 
same amount of illumination. In other cases it was possible to 
irradiate the yeast in the quartz cell of the dropping mercury 
electrode while the rate of respiration of the suspension was 
being measured This quartz cell was also small enough to fit 
into the beam of the monochromator 

E Measurement of the Rate of Respiratton — A number of 
classical methods for the determination of oxygen are available, 
but that which is most convement and which, when properly 
used, gives most aeourate results is the dropping mercury elec- 
trode, recently developed for this purpose in this laboratory bv 
Petering and Daniels (1938). A number of extremely simple 
electrical setups are given in detail in their paper; the setup 
used in this work is essentially that in which a potentiometer is 
used as a source of e.m f A cylindrical quartz cell about 2 cm. 
in diameter and 1 cm thick was used for the oxygen determina- 
tions in the present paper. With the dropping mercury elec- 
trode it happens that the difference between the currents (meas- 
ured by the galvanometer deflections) whidi flow through the 
cell with 0.1 V. and 1 0 V. applied e m.f. is very nearly propor- 
tional to the oxygen concentration of the solution. The rate of 
change in the oxygen concentration is then a measure of the 
rate of respiration of the cells in the suspension. 

F, Stammg hy Methylene Blue . — ^The procedure adopted by 
Fulmer and Buchanan (1923) in their study of effects of toxic 
agents was followed in this woiic. For this purpose 1 cc of the 
suspension of cells to be tested was added to 1 oo. of 0.01 per 
cent of methylene blue and the percentage of stained cells deter- 
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mined by microscopic observation of the cells in a Levy counts 
ing chamber The counts were made after two hours of ex- 
posure of the cells to the solution, and usually again after an 
exposure of a day oi more. 

0. Df'terminahon of Concentration of Colony-forming CeUs. 
— The concentration of colony-forming cells in a suspension was 
determined by the customary dilution and plating out technique 
using the agai already described for pouring plates. When 
this w'HS done care was taken, of course, to mamtain sterile 
conditions to pi event contamination of the plates 

IV Expemimental Results 

A The Regions which are Effective in the Ultraviolet. — A 
uumber of oiienting expeiiments were made with the yeast sus- 
pended in physiological salt solution. When this suspension 
in a fused quartz test tube was exi>osed to the full arc at a dis- 
tance of 15 cm few cells took the methylene blue stain after 
1 nun expobuie (enough to prevent 99 per cent of the cells from 
forming eolonios) and the rate of lespiiation was considerably 
reduced However, after 5 inin exposure 99 pei cont took the 
stain To see whethei substances formed in the solution, such 
as ozone, might be responsible for the results, physiological salt 
solution was irradiated with the full arc for 30 nun and yeast 
cells then added to it They did not take the stain A suspen- 
sion of cells was then placed in a test tube partially covered 
with black paper so as to shield the suspension from the light 
but leave the air above the suspension exposed. After 25 min. 
irradiation at 15 cm distance the contents of the tube were 
shaken and the staining test made. Again no cells took the 
stain. Evidently in this case the action of the arc is not due to 
the production of stable toxic substances in the physiological 
salt solution nor to ozone in the air above it (Bovie and Daland, 
1923). A suspension of control cells was added to a suspension 
which had been irradiated for 25 min. with the full ari. The 
control cells did not take the stain It seems most reasonable 
to assume as a result of these experiments that the light affects 
the contents of the cells directly and that the products formed 
in exposed cells do not affect normal cells, at least to the extent 
of making them stain with methylene blue. 
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A suspension of cells m physiological salt solution was ir- 
radiated with the full arc filtered through ethyl alcohol to absorb 
wave lengths shorter than 2200 A The cells did not take the 
stain even after a 30 minute exposure, nor was the rate of res- 
piration 1 educed appreciably This exposure was sufficient to 
prevent 99 per cent or moie of the cells fiom forming colonies on 
agar Evidently the region which is most cflFective in producing 
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changes resulting in staining and also m reducing respiration 
IS absorbed by alcohol, t f. is shorter than 2200 A The activity 
is probably due principally to the intense pan of mercury lines 
at 1942 A and 1849 A, Latei it will be shown that prolonged 
exposure to X2660 does affect staining and respiration to an ex- 
tent which is slight, but negligible compared with the inactiva- 
tion of the oolony-fomiing ability of the cells 

S. Effects of Radtatton on the Rate of ResptraUon . — ^In this 
section are given first the results of experiments in which the 
yeast suspended in nutrient was irradiated m the quartz cell of 
the droppmg mercury electrode. The advantage of this pro- 
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cedure la that the rate of respiration of the same cell ^pension 
may be studied before, during, and after tiie irradiation. Thus 
the rapidity with which the effects of radiation are produced 
can be easily determined The principal disadvantage of the 
method is that the tune during which the effects of radiation can 
be studied is limited by the eventual depletion of the oxy^n 
supply and the gradual settling of the cells in the suspension. 



Fio 2 The effect of irradUttioii of yoaet with \2250 on ite oxygen cunsamption 
(Curve ff) ae compared with that of the control (Curve C) 

A number of experiments were performed m which the rate 
of respiration of an exposed suspension was compared with that 
of a control suspension m a second dropping mercnry electrode 
cell. In Fig. 1 the results of such an experiment are given. 
Here the oxygen concentrations are plotted in arbitrh^ units 
(galvanometer deflections) as ordinates against the times as 
abBcissie. The rate of respiration (proportional to the slope 
of the curve) of the suspension e:i 908 ed to X2650 (Curve E) for 
60 minutes decreases slowly after the exposure. That of the 
control (Curve C) is seen to increase steadily after 50 minutes 
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until after 150 minutee the oxygen supply is exhausted and the 
deflection of the galvanometer becomes constant. The same 
result was obtained with a 21 minute exposure to >2650. A 56 
hiinute exposure to a low intensity of X2250 (Fig. 2) also pre- 
vents the normal increase in respiration. The results of an ex- 
periment in which yeast in nutrient solution was irradiated first 
with X2650 and then with the full arc are given in Fig. 3 It is 



Fio 8 The effect of irradiation of jeaet with X2650 and the full mercury arc 
(TT V ) on its conflumption of oxygen 


to be seen from the figure that the rate of consumption of oxygen 
lemains practically the same during the 35 inmutes of irra^a- 
tion with X2650 as before, but falls off appreciably after the 
irradiation is stopped. The same is true durmg the period of 
irradiation with the full arc, but after this irradiation the rate 
of consumption of oxygen becomes negligible ; after 1(X)0 minutes 
an appreciable amount of oxygen was still found in the cell. 
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ThiB result, winch was also obtained in a nnntber of addi- 
tional experiments, was surprising, because if radiation inhibits 
the respiratory mechanism in yeast one would expect the rate 
of consumption of oxygen to fall off during the period of ir- 
radiation It appeared that this extra consumption during ir- 
radiation might have been due to an oxidation reaction analogous 



to that which is known to follow the photo-reaction in the de- 
naturatiou of proteins by ultraviolet light (Mitchell and Bideal, 
1938) According to this picture the rate of oxygen consump- 
tion during irradiation would be determined by two faJors, the 
rate of normal respiration (decreasing during the eiqwsure) 
and the rate of the oxidation reaction following the photo-reac- 
tion (increasing during exposure and continuing after the ex- 
posure). That the rate of oxygen consumption should remain 
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constant during exposure, as it does m the experunent of Fig. 2 
and in other experiments, would appear to be purely accidental 
To test this possibility further a number of a^itumal ex- 
periments were carried out. In one experiment illustrated in 
Fig. 4, the yeast was irradiated with a very high intensity of 
radiation from the full arc. It is seen that the rate of oxygen 



Fra 5 Cttne A The oxygen eoneumptioii of a yeast wbleh had been irradiated 
with the fall arc at room temperature Carve B The rate of oxygen consumption 
times the oxygon concentration is inversely proportional to the time 


uptake in this experiment was greater during the period of ir- 
radiation than before. This can be interpreted as indicating 
that the oxidation reaction has been speeded up by the high 
intensity of light until it exceeds the normal rate of respiration. 
Apparently this photo-reaction oontinued for some minutes after 
the irradiation was terminated, becoming practically sero after a 
period of ten minutes. 

It appeared feasible to follow the course of this oxidation 
reaction itself by irradiating the yeast suspension with very 
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high intensity for a relatively short tune and then following 
the oxygen uptake as a function of the time. A few preliminary 
experiments of this nature were therefore carried out. 

Yeast from Fleischmann’s yeast cake was suspended in physi- 
ological salt solution and a portion was irradiated in a quartz 
test tube for 18 minutes with the very intense ultraviolet radi- 



ation from a capillary mercury arc of the type described by 
Daniels and Heidt (1932) One cc. of the remaining control 
suspension was added to 10 cc of nutrient solution aadlthe rate 
of respiration found to be 0.95 m arbitrary units. The irradi- 
ated suspension was diluted in the same manner and the rate 
of oxygen consumption similarly measured with the results 
shown in Pig. 5 (Curve A). The rate of respiration R of the 
exposed culture fell ofif ste^ily with time from 0.13 to 0 015. It 
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was found empirically that the reciprocal of the product of the 
rate of respiration and the relative oxygen concentration 
IS proportional to the time (Curve B, Fig 5). The curve 
extrapolates back to the value of 1/JR for the control at the start 
of the irradiation. 

It was thought that temperature might affect the rate of the 
oxidation reaction, particularly during the irradiation The 
method of the above experiment was therefore duplicated but 
here the yeast was kept at 4° C during and after the irradiation 
until it was diluted in the nutrient solution and the rate of 
ox>gen consumption measured at room temperature. The re- 
sults shown in Fig. 6 are roughly the same as in the previous 
experiment, showing that the rate of the reaction which is re- 
sponsible for the reduction in B is relatively mdependent of 
temperature in this range. 

That the wave lengths in the spectrum of the capillary arc 
which are responsible for the rapid decrease of B, are shortei 
than 2200 A is shown by the following experiment. The yeast 
suspended in physiological salt solution in a small quartz test 
tube was irradiated for 31 minutes with the full aic filtered 
through ethyl alcohol contained m a large quartz test tube placed 
outside that containing the yeast. The rate of respnation of 
the control suspension and the exposed suspension both diluted 
in nutrient as above were then measured and found to be equal 
withm 5 per cent. Next day, howevei , the respiration of the ex- 
posed yeast (which had been kept in physiological salt solution 
at 4“ C ) had dropi>ed 90 per cent while that of the control sus- 
pension remained constant. It is to be concluded from this ex- 
peiiment that alcohol absorbs most of the radiation which is 
immediately effective in reducing the rate of respiration The 
most effective wave lengths are therefore less than 2250 A, the 
absorption limit of alcohol. The effective absorption is prob- 
ably by molecules of the respiratory system of yeast, but it is 
possible that products are produced by irradiation with these 
short wave lengths which may ‘‘poison” the respiratory enzyme 
system. 

C. The Effects of Combining Seat with Irradiatum at haeso. 
— ^As mentioned in II.-P. special interest would attach to an in- 
vestigation of the effects of combinations of heat and ultraviolet 
treatments, most particularly ultraviolet of wave lengths 2650 A. 
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whieh woiild affect principally the nucleic acid. Consequently 
a set of experiments of the following general plan was carried 
out. One jiortion 1? of a suspension of standard yeast m physi- 
ological salt solution was exposed for a certain length of time 
to X2650. Another portion H was exposed to a temperature of 
.50° C for another length of time. A portion RH of the irradi- 
ated suspension was then exposed to 50° C and a portion HR 
of the heat treated suspension was irradiated with X2650. The 
untreated control suspension C, the two suspensions R and H 
given separate treatments, and the two suspensions RH and 
HR given equivalent treatments combined in reverse order thus 
gave five samples available for study Dilution plates were 
poured and determinations of the per cent of stained cells were 
made on each sample. One cc of each sample was added to 
10 cc. of the nutrient solution and the rates of respiration were 
measured It was soon found, however, that the sensitivitieB 
of the three physiological processes to the various tieatmeuts 
were so different that it was impractical to attempt to make de- 
terminations of all three of these processes in each case 

The results of nine e.xperiment8 of varying seventy of treat- 
ment are given in Tables 1 and II In the first column of the 
table is given the numbei of the experiment. The samples are 
listed in the second column, the number following the letter R 
or H indicating the time in minutes of ladiation or heat treat- 
ment given the sample. Thus the notation B5H10 mdicates a 
sample which had been exposed to X2650 for 5 nunutes and then 
to 60° C. for 10 minutes. In the third column of Table I is given 
the couceutratiun of colony-forming organisms in endi sample 
for moderate treatments and m Table n, the relative rates of 
respiration for more severe treatments and the values 
from Eq. (1). The survivals as determined from colony counts 
are given in the fourth column together with values calculated 
with Eq. (1), while the fifth column contains the percentage of 
cells which resisted staimng by methylene blue after 1 hour of 
exposure to the dye. The sixth column contains the pt^tcentage 
of cells which resisted staining after longer periods of exposure 
to the dye. 

The ability of the cells to form colomes is seen to be the most 
sensitive of the three physiological processes both to heat and 
irradiation with X2650. Bespiration is quite sensitive to heat, 
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TABLE I 

Bbbavior or Ybabt ExposaD to X2d50, to fiO"* C and ’fo C'omhinbd XBBATAatNTA 
Colony Formation and Si'aininq 


No of 
Kxperl- 
ipent 

Bomple 

Oonoen 
of Oolmiy- 
formtng 

Cell* 

Survival 

Per Cent 

Per Cent of Stam Reebtlng 
Celh 

After 

1 hr 

Later 

T 





(28 hr) 


c 

78X10* 


991 

90 4 


R5 

62X10* 


989 

979 


HIO 

72X10* 


964 

890 


R5mo 

134X10* 


921 

79 2 


H1QR6 

193X10* 



880 

Calc 

H10R6 

' 

62 



11 





(46 hr) 


c 

276X10* 

100 

99 4 

916 


R7 

738X10* 

267 

991 

94 6 


H15 

278X10* 

101 

989 

16 8 


R7H15 

137X10* 

0050 

95 4 

69 


H15R7 

322X10* 

0117 

970 

41 6 

Calc 

H16R7 


26 



HI 





(44 lir ) 


c 

163X10* 


99 1 

67 2 


R7 

228X10* 


99 6 

648 


H16 

748X10* 

468 


457 


R7Hld 

145X10* 

0089 

97,7 

630 


H15R7 

69X10* 

042 

980 

415 

Calc 

HI5Rr 


64 



IV 

C 

182X10* 

100 0 




RIO 

166X10* 

0 91 




H25 

101X10* 

066 




E10H25 

4X10* 

0002 




H26R10 

15X10* 

0008 



V 





(19 hr ) 


0 



98.1 

95 8 


R16 




92 3 


H30 



97 6 

6.3 


R1SH30 



025 

239 


HaoRis 



971 

23 


but is only slightly afFeoted by 45 minutes of irradiation with 
X2d50 (Bxp. IX). Likewise the resistance of the cells to stain- 
ing is reduced to a greater extent by heat than by X2650;‘only 
in Exp. VII in which the suspension of cells was irradiated for 
60 minutes is there a significant dififerenoe between R and C 
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TABIJ! II 


Behaviob of Yeabt Exposed to X2050, to 50* C and to Cohbinxd Treatments 
Rath of Rbwfihation and Staining 


No of 
Eipen- 
ment 

Bample 

Relative Hate of 
RiMiiiratioii 

Per Cent of Htaln RoiltUntf 

Celia 

After 

1 hr 

Later 

After 

1 hr 

Later 

VI 





(45 hr ) 


c 

0199 


97 5 

941 


R20 

0 204 


98 2 

630 


H20 

0 072 


93 7 

13 6 


R20H20 

0064 


92 8 

184 


HA)R20 

0 059 


96 5 

13 4 

Calc 






VII 





(21 hr ) 


c 

1 


08 7 

87 5 


R.W 



98 7 

88 4 


H60 1 



951 

78 


K30H00 




52 3 


H60R30 



97 0 

26 7 

VIII 





(46 hr ) 


c 



09 8 

826 


RBO 



91 1 

680 





005 

21 





203 

06 





65 5 

06 

IX 



(7 hr) 




! C 

0400 

0400 




R4'> 

0350 





iiao 

0 248 





R45H20 

0 228 

0 234 




H!i0K4S 

0 231 

0 235 



Calc 

H30R45 

1 0 318 

0 236 




after one hour of exposuvo to the dye The observations after 
longer exposure to the dye are less consistent, but bore too, heat 
treatment prodnoed more staining than radiation m all experi- 
ments. 

It IS significant that in only one case (Exp. Ill, Sample H15) 
did the percentage of cells which took the methylene '^broe stain 
after 2 days of exposure correspond to the peicentage which 
failed to produce colonies.^ In all other treated samples the 

1 There u a poBSibUity that the effects with methylene bine might be eomplioated 
by the reduction of the dye to a colorlcfiw form Further mcperimentB will be con 
ducted using a non reducible dye 
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percentage of cselle which took the etain after two days exposure 
was always considerably loss than that which failed to produce 
colonies, m spite of the fact that the dye itself is toxic, witnessed 
by the large percentage of control cells which eventually took the 
stain after two days of exposure to the dye These facts to- 
gethei with the great differences in sensitivitv of the two proc- 
esses to lethal agents argue strongly for the point that the two 
processes depend on quite separate mechanisms for then ex- 
pression. Also, the fact that a cell resists staining does not 
mean that it is living” in the sense that it would be able to 
multiply to produce a colony on nutrient agar. As far as is 
known, however, a cell which does stain would be incapable of 
producing a colony if placed in a favorable medium 

Probably the most striking effect to be noted from Table I 
is the sensitization to heat treatment caused by irradiation with 
X2650 In every case the concentration of colony-forming or- 
ganisms in the BH sample is much lowei than that in the HR 
sample Similarly, a much smaller percentage of the cells in the 
BH sample resist methvlene blue stain after an hour of exposure 
to the d\e than in the HB sample Ii radiation with X2650 thus 
sensitizes to heat treat inent both the colony-forming ability and 
1 osistance to staining 

The effects of heat and radiation are not additive, however, 
even when radiation follows heat treatment. The additive re- 
lation 

hr — hXr (1) 

of 11.-Z7. was used to calculate the values for the survivals in 
Table I It is seen that the observed values for the UR sample 
aie considerably lower than the calculated values (except in 
Exp. IX where the numbers of colonies counted were too small 
to be significant). 

Neither are the effects additive with regard to staining rela- 
tions. It IS interesting to note that in a considerable number of 
experiments (I, III, V, VI, VII) radiation appears to reduce the 
amount of staining either of the control or of the heat treated 
sample. The results obtained after long periods of exposure to 
the dye appear to be rather erratic. Since a long time is allowed 
in these experiments between exposure and the making of oh- 
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servations, complicated interactions may have occurred giving 
rise to the high apparent variation 

In contrast with the above, the rate of respiration of the HE 
and RII samples are equal within experimental error; >3650 
does not sensitize the respiratory system to heat. Also, from 
the agreement between the calculated and observed values it is 
apparent that the effects of >2650 and of heat are additive in 
their effect upon respiration, at least within the range of values 
studied The simple case in which both of these relations should 
exist 18 that [II -J) 3 a (l)(a)J in which heat and radiation act 
on the same functional unit in the cell and each mdependently 
can inactivate the mechanism 

V CoNOIiUSIONS 

Wave lengths shorter than 2200 A only aie effective in pro- 
ducing immediate staining of yeast with methylene blue and the 
effects appear to result from the direct action of the light on 
the cellular constituents. 

Previous irradiation of yeast with >2650 prevents the im- 
mediate gradual mcrcase in respiration which normally occurs 
when the yeast is placed m nutrient The oxygen uptake of the 
cell during iriadiation with high intensities of ultraviolet light 
depends on (a) the rate at which noimal aerobic respiration 
IS reduced, and (b) the rate of photooxidation of the cellular 
constituents which continues after the irradiation has ceased; 
all three processes depend, of course, on the light intensity. 

Irradiation of yeast with >2650 sensitizes only slightly the 
cells to immediate staining with methylene blue The killing 
(removal of colony-forming capacity) of cells by heat is sen- 
sitized to a marked degree by previous irradiation with >2650 
On the other hand, heat treatment and irradiation with >3650 
are additive with respect to decreasing the rate of respiration 
This result implies that radiation and heat act independently on 
the rate determining links in the enzyme chain | 

It seems desirable to attempt to interpret briefly the results 
which involve growth in terms of modem theories of biological 
activity (Jordan, 1939, Pauling and Delbrdck, 1940) in udiidi 
certain molecules in the living cell are looked upon as patterns 
active in attaching groups to themselves, reproducing in this way 
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the gpeciiic iiioleculeH characterietic of the species and necessary 
for its propagation 

The prevention of the normal increase in respiration by ir- 
radiation with X2650 suggests that one or more of the patterns 
nocessaiy for the synthesis of respiratory enzymes may be 
bi okcn by light of this wave length. Since the principal cellular 
constituents which absorb this wave length are the nucleo-pro- 
tems, the implication is that the nucleoproteins are m some way 
responsible for the production of at least one of the links in 
the enzyme chain. 

Radiation alone and heat alone are, of course, capable of 
breaking patterns That irradiation of cells with X2650 sensi- 
tiz(>s the cells to killing by heat suggests that the nucleo-proteins 
may be inoured (bonds broken) by irradiation, but that they are 
still callable of funotiomng as patterns to some extent for the 
formation of additional cellular constituents, unless the weak- 
ened molecules are further denatured by heat (Clark, 1925) 
Fiom the results on oxygen uptake duiing and following mtense 
irradiation, it appears that one step involved in the photo- 
denaturation is an oxidation 

Othoi explanations of these effects are, of course, possible, 
but we believe that the essential explanation of the effects of 
light and of heat must involve either the direct inactivation of 
functional units including the specific patterns, or the produc- 
tion of products which, in a secondaiy reaction, inactivate the 
functional units or patterns. 
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THE CORRODED BRONZE OP CORINTH 


EARLE R CALEY 

Department of Cheinietry, Princeton Uiii\crsity 
(Communicated by Hugli 6 TRyior) 

Abstbagt 

In an effort to determine why bronse objects found at the nto of ancient Corintli 
are almoitt invariabiy in a very poor state of preservation chemical analyeee were 
made of several typical objects Two especially significant facts were thus dis 
covered One was that the metal of all such objects originally contained a high pro 
portion of tin and little or no lead, a type of metal likely to become highly corroded 
under natural conditions The other was that basic enpric chloride was present in 
noticeable quantity in the corrosion products of these objects, an Indication that the 
soil conditions at the site were unfavorable for the preservation of bronse That the 
water and soil at Corinth contain an unusually high proportion of soluble chlorides is 
indicated by the presence of an unusually high proportion of chloride ion in the 
water of tlip Fountain Peirene Experiments in which a clean fragment of ancient 
Corinthian bronse was exposed to the action of chloride solutions under various con 
ditions confirmed the hypothesis that soluble rhlorides, as well as tlie composition of 
the metal, were responsible for the very poor state of preservation of the objects 
In order to obtain infoimation on the meclianism of the corrosive action, a de 
tailed microscopic examination was made of the metallic core and patina of one of 
the objects Photomicrographs of typical structures were taken, and some of these 
are shown on the Plates 

From the various observed facts and the general electrolytic theory of corrosion 
a detailed explanation is given of the probable coarse of the chemical changes which 
occurred during the corrosion of bronze at Corinth This explanation fuliy accounts 
for the formation of the various compounds found in the corrosion products 

In contiluBian a critical examination is made of the statement of Pausanias about 
the treatment of the bronze of Corinth in the water of the Fountain Peirene It is 
shown that chemical and metallurgical facts make possible the definite rejection of 
certain previous interpretations or translations of this statoment For example, it is 
impossible that the treatment had as its purpose tlie hardening of the metal What 
appears likely is that the water was employed as a cooling medium in the working of 
high tin bronze and that the successful working of this particular alloy at Corinth 
was wrongly ascribed to the peculiar eliaracter of tlie water of the Fountain Pyrene 
rather than to the particular course of heat treatment to which the bronze was 
subjected 


iKTaOOUOTORY BbMARKS 

Thb unusually poor state of preservation of bronze objects 
recovered at the site of ancient Corinth has been frequently noted 
by archcBologists who have excavated there. Out of curiosity an 
investigation vras undertaken for the purpose of finding some 
explanation for the poqr state of preservation of such objects, 
and it is believed that an adequate explanation has been found. 

raoeRDiKm or nn ajobioak miuseFHicAi. soavn, 

TOt. M, KO. S, JCIiT, IMl ess 
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The facts supporting this explanation and the explanation itself 
constitute the principal substance of this paper. However, vari- 
ous new specific facts or general conclusions of archaeological or 
chemical interest, not directly related to the mam object of the 
investigation, were uncovered or became apparent in the course 
of the work The most important or interesting of these are 
also reported. In addition, a critical mterpretation is given of 
the somewhat obscure remark of Pausamas concerning the treat- 
ment of bronze at Corinth with the water of the Fountain Peirene 

Chemical Analyses of Metals and Corrosion Products 

III Older to determine whether or not some inherent chemical 
peculiarity of the Corinthian bronzes was responsible for their 
poor state of preservation, a senes of typical obsects in van- 
ous states of preservation was analyzed The results of these 
analyses aie listed successively m accordance with the ages of 
the objects analyzed Sigmficant facts revealed by each analy- 
sis are discussed immediately after the tabulation of each set of 
analytical results, but general conclusions germane to the main 
thesis of this papei are given only after the presentation and 
discussion of all the individual analyses. 

Middle Helladic Rmg . — This small bronze ring was so bnttle 
and corroded that the excavators on removmg it from the ground 
had accidentally broken it into several fragments These frag- 
ments could lie broken easily into smaller fragments. Prom the 
freshly broken ends of such fragments it was evident that each 
contained a central core of distinctly metallic appearance, and 
that this core was surrounded by a tbok, dense, reddish layer of 
corrosion products, which in turn was surrounded by a thin ex- 
terior coating of clay soil admixed with small amounts of green- 
ish corrosion products On qualitative exanunation the thick 
reddish layer was found to consist almost entirely of cuprous 
oxide. As will be shown quantitatively from the exanunation of 
some of the other objects, this particular compound is the prin- 
cipal product formed in the corrosion of bronze at Oor^th. Be- 
fore analysis all the material surrounding the central cores of 
the fragments was removed mechanically. The isolated cores 
were metallic and homogeneous in appearance, though their brit- 
tleness and the color of filings detacW from them indicated that 
considerable cuprous oxide was present in the metal as an inter- 
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granular corrosion product. No attempt was made to separate 
this compound from the metal before analysis since it seemed 
impossible to do so witliout altering the composition of the metal 
itself. The following analytical results therefore represent the 
composition of the metallic core of the object freed from cor- 
rosion products external to its surface. 


Cu 

80 98 

Hn 

13 90 

Pb 

157 

Pe 

05 

Ni 

04 

Co, Zn, Aff, Au 

ml 

As 

51 

R 

ml 

Total 

96 05 

0 (By Difforenpc) 

3 95 


100 00 


These results show the metal of this nng to be a simple high- 
tin bronze containing such a small proportion of lend that this 
metal must be regarded as an impuiity and not as an intentional 
component of the alloy Iron, nickel, and arsenic, the other im- 
purities found, are the ones often encountered in ancient bi onze. 
Only the arsenic is present in propoition somewhat greater than 
usual Sulfur, an impurity that might lead to rapid corrosion, 
18 absent. 

Geometne Bowl — Only a few, small, completely corroded 
fragments of this object were available for analysis, and these 
fragments were so thin and the substance of them so mixed with 
adherent soil that it was not possible to obtain a sample of the 
ooirosion products sufficiently homogeneous and representative 
to justify a quantitative analysis. Therefore, only a quabtative 
analysis was made The following results were obtained* 


Prenent in Large Proportion 
ProBont in Moderate Proportion 
Present in fimoU Proportion 
Present in Very Small Proi>ortion 
Absent 


(iu 

Rn, O 
Pb, Fe, C31 
Zn 

Ni, Co, Ag, An 


Elements such as aluminum, which wore found to be present, 
but which obviously occurred in the contaminating soil and not 
m the corrosion products of the metal, are purposely omitted 
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from this tabulation. According to these results the original 
metal was an ordinary bronze containing some of the usual im- 
purities. However, the presence of metallic chlorides in the cor- 
rosion products of this alloy is not so usual, and their presence is 
of special significance for explaining the corrosion of buried 
bronze at Corinth 

Sixth Century Bowl — For the same reasons as given for the 
preceding object no quantitative analysis was attempted. The 
results of the qualitative examination were as follows ; 


Present m Large Proportion Cu 

Present in Moderate Proportion Sn, 0 

Present m Small Proportion Ft , Cl 

Absent Pb, Ni, Co, Zn, Ag, Au 


According to these results the original metal was a bronze 
that contained no lead aud was unusually free from some of the 
other metallic impurities often found in ancient bronze. The 
absence of nickel in both this corroded object and in the preced- 
ing one IB worthy of particular remaik since nickel is almost in- 
variably present as an impurity in unaltered bronze found at 
Greek sites. It is to be especially noted that metallic chlorides 
were also present in the corrosion products of the metal of this 
object. 

Sixth or Fifth Century Stngil Blade — ^This thin blade was 
completely corroded and had been broken into many small frag- 
ments. Except fur some adherent soil and for a very thin layer 
of a green copper corrosion product, apparently basic cupric 
chloride, on their outside surfaces, these fragments were com- 
posed of a brownish-red substance that appeared to consist 
mostly of cuprous oxide Smee the material was sufficimit in 
amount, and representative samples reasonably free from ad- 
herent soil could be prepared, a complete quantitative analysis 
was made. The results were as follows : 


Cu 

75 83 

8u 

, . 7M 

Pb 

.07 

Pe 

.80 

Ni * 

01 

Co, ZUf Ag, Au 

nil 

An 

08 

8 

05 

a 

78 


« 0 . . 

144 

CO, . 

tr 

Conbined H,0 

pr. 


87 08 

0 and B,0 (By Difterouie) 

18.08 


KHUIO 
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The oiigiual metal of this corroded object, like that of the 
two preceding objects, was evidently a simple bronze, though one 
that contained more of the impurities usually found in ancient 
bronze. From the ratio of tin to copper given by this analysis, 
the alloy of which the object was originally composed would ap- 
pear to have contained a^ut ten per cent of tin. However, it is 
very likely that the percentage of tin was considerably higher 
than this, since, as will be clearly shown from analyses of the 
next object, the ratio of tin to copper tends to be lower in tiie 
corrosion products of an ancient bronze than m the unaltered 
metal Hence this strigil blade was probably composed of high- 
tin bronze. 

The proportion of sulfur found by this analysis is probably 
too small to be of any significance for explaining the complete 
corrosion of the object Similar low proportions have been fre- 
quently found in well preserved ancient bronzes. On the other 
hand, the proportion of chlorine, which is much higher, is un- 
doubtedly of some significance for explaining the extent to which 
the object was corroded. The marked proportion of sihea found 
on analysis may have been present in the form of soil on the ex- 
terior of the fragments that were analyzed, though because of 
the care taken to remove all visible soil, it seems much more 
likely that this silica was actually present within the mass of the 
fragments as a deposit from subterranean water containing dis- 
solved silica. That the subterranean water at Corinth contains 
much dissolved silica is certain from the composition of the water 
of the Fountain Peirene, an analysis of which is given in the 
next part of this paper The presence of only a trace of car- 
bonate in the material of this object is perhaps surprising m 
view of the general belief that basic copper carbonate is an in- 
variable product of the corrosion of ancient bronze. 

The various compounds present in the mixture of bronze cor- 
rosion products of which this object is composed may be re- 
garded as true minerals formed by natural processes. The 
identity of the principal compounds or minerals which occur in 
this mixture of corrosion products may be established with rea- 
sonable certainty from their physical and chemical properties, 
and the apprommate proportions in which they occur may ap- 
parently be calculated, wi^ equal certainty from the results of 
the analysis. If all the chlorine is assumed to be present in eom- 
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bmation as the batiic cupnc chloride, atacamito, with the formula 
3 Cu(OH)8 CuC 1„ and all the copper not reqmred for combina- 
tion in this compound is assumed to bo m the form of cuprons 
oxide, or cuprite, and the tin and iron are taken to be present in 
their highest states of oxidation wholly as anhydrous oxides, 
then the principal components of these corrosion products, in- 
cluding also the silica, are as follows 


('u,() 8S 4 

30u(0H)j CuCl, 4 4 

8nO, 10 1 

KeA 1 3 

HiO, 1 4 


090 

Whether the oxidized iron is wholly present as the anhydrous 
oxide, hematite, or in part as one of the hydrated forms of this 
oxide, limouite for example, is not quite certain If present in 
large part as one of the hydrated forms, which is not unlikelv, 
then the summation of the iirineipal components would be even 
closer to one hundred pel cent At any rate the very satisfac- 
tory summation of the calculated proportions of the principal 
components of the mixture of corrosion proilucts is at least a 
good indication of the essential correctness of the identifications 
and of the method of calculation Though no attention was paid 
in this calculation to the various impurities, such as arsenic and 
lead, it 18 clear from their small proportion that in whatever 
form of combination these elements occur in the mixture of cor- 
rosion products no significant change in the proportions of the 
principal components of the mixture could result if they were 
taken into account No attempt was made to take them into ac- 
count because the determination of the exact form of their com- 
binations in such a complex and preponderant mass of other 
compounds is a problem of great experimental difficulty and un- 
certainty 

Fifth Veniufy Stngtl Handle — ^This last object wai^he most 
interesting and instructive of the senes because it contained a 
metallic core surrounded by a thick, compact patina which could 
be sharply separated mechanically from the core, thus making 
possible a study of the chemical composition of both the metal 
and its corrosion products. Moreover, as will appear in another 
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part of this paper, the peculiar condition of the object made pos- 
sible a thorough study of the microscopic structure of both 
patina and metal, and, more important still, of the region of 
transition between the two. 

This strigil handle, almost complete, was 8 5 cm. long and had 
a nearly uniform width of 1.5 cm , except near the end where the 
blade had been attached There the width was 2 0 cm It had 
a nearly uniform thickness of 0.5 cm except at the blade end 
where the thickness was only 0.2 to 0.3 cm. The metaUic core 
was QOntinuous th|g^ghout the straight part of the handle, and 
the layer of patina”ki||mrounding this core had a nearly uniform 
thickness which varied only between 0 15 cm and 0 20 cm The 
exterior of the object was nearly free from adherent soil and was 
of a dull green color For the most part the very thin coating of 
copper corrosion products which constituted the outermost layer 
of the patina consisted of the basic cupric chloride, atacamite, 
though a small proportion of basic cupric carbonate, or mala- 
chite, was also present, and in one isolated spot a few minute 
crvstals of the other natural basic cupric carbonate, azurite, were 
obsorvi'd Between this outermost layer and the metallic core, 
the patina was largely composed of a verv hard, compact, brown- 
ish or greyish purple material arranged in a great number of 
more or less distinct thin layers around the core. A very few 
thin layers or minute patches of a greyish or greenish white ma- 
terial were irregularlv distributed in the dark ground mass of 
the patina The purplish constituent of the patina was largely 
cuprous oxide, and the whitish matenal appeared to be largely 
stannic oxide, though some of it apparently contained consider- 
able basic cupric chloride. 

For the analyses, a section 3 cm in length was selected from 
the middle of the object. The outermost surface of the patina 
was removed with a file and discarded in order to make sure that 
no soil or other foreign matter was included in the sample of 
patma taken for analysis. By means of a clean file the patina 
was then systematically filed down to within a very short dis- 
tance of the metallic core, special care being taken, however, to 
avoid including ahy filings of metal The fine powder so ob- 
tained had a brownish red color, very different from that of the 
compact patina. After treating this powder with a strong 
magnet in order to remove minute partides of iron that had 
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been detached from the file, and after mixing it thoroughly, the 
powder was analyzed directly without subjecting it to any dry- 
ing treatment In order to obtam samples of the metal, the re- 
mainder of the patina was filed away from the metallic core and 
discarded. Though the metal so isolated had a bright, brassy 
lustre, its brittleness and the color of filings detached from it 
indicated that some cuprous oxide was still present within its 
mass as an intergranular corrosion product No attempt was 
made to separate this compound from the metal before analysis 
because it seemed impossible to do so without altering the com- 
position of the metal itself. The cleaned metallic core, which 
was very hard, was then divided into several samples of suitable 
size. The following results were obtained from the analysis of 
these samples 


Cu 

82 23 Co, Zn, Ag, Au, Afl, R 

nil 

Rn 

1386 


Pb 

02 Total 

96.34 

Po 

21 0 (By Differonoe) 

3 66 

N1 

02 




100 00 


These results show the metal to be a simple high-tin bronze 
unusually free from the various impurities often found in ancient 
bronze. Even the lead content is abnormally low 

Analysis of the sample of patina yielded the following re- 
sults , 


Cu 

76 54 


tr 

Sn 

7 84 

Combined H,0 

pr 

Pb 

02 

Pe 

27 

Total 

84 88 

Ni, Co, Zn, Ag, Au, Aa, R 

nil 

0 and H,0 (By BifFerence) 

15 12 

d 

30 


RiO, 

41 


100 00 


A comparison of these analytical results with those obtained 
on the preceding object will show at once that this patina, formed 
by the partial corrosion of a particular kind of bronze! Object, is 
very similar in composition to the material resulting from the 
complete corrosion of a similar object There are, of course, 
certain nunor qualitative and quantitative differences. Thus, 
the small proportions of arsenic and sulfur present in the one are 
absent from the other, but such dififerences arise from insignifi- 
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caut differences in the composition of the metals, not from any 
essential difference in the processes of corrosion. The presence 
of both chloride and silica, and the absence of any marked pro- 
portion of carbonate, in both the patina and the corrosion prod- 
ucts of the strigil blade are especially to be noted The pres- 
ence of silica in this carefully prepared sample of patina appears 
to confirm the previous tentative conclusion that the silica found 
upon the analysis of the corrosion products of the blade arose 
not from extraneous soil but from free silica contained within 
the bodv of the corrosion products. Not only does the similarity 
of the two sets of ani^ytical results indicate that the same com- 
pounds or minerals are present in the patina and in the coriosion 
products of the blade, but this similarity also indicates that they 
are present in approximately the same proportions By means 
of the method of calculation outlined before, it mav be estimated 
that the patina contains 85 0 per cent of cuprous oxide as against 
82.4 per cent foi the corroded strigil blade, 9,3 per cent of stannic 
oxide as against 10 1 per cent for the corroded blade, and 1.8 per 
cent of basic cupric chloride as against 4 4 per cent for the blade 
That the same end products were formed in about the same pro- 
portions IS at least an indlcalion that corrosion took place undei 
the same conditions and that the chemical processes involved 
were the same. It should perhaps be noted in passing, that, as 
far as the author has been able to determine, this analysis of the 
patina of a Greek strigil handle is the first complete quantitative 
analysis of the patina of any sort of a Greek bronze object 
Some interesting conclusions follow from a comparison of 
the composition of the patina of this object with the composition 
of the bronze from which it was formed. In the first place the 
proportion of tin to copper in the patina is much lower than in 
the alloy itself According to the results of the analyses the 
ratio of tin to copper in the patina is only about one to ten, 
whereas in the alloy it is about one to six. Various explanations 
for this marked difference are possible, but, regardless of the 
particular way in which it came about, any calculation of the 
ratio of tin and copper in the unaltered alloy of this object from 
the ratio found in the patina, on the assumption that this re- 
mained constant, would have led to a very wrong conclusion, and 
wrong oonclnsious would be obtained from similar calculations 
of the composition of the unaltered metal of other objects of like 
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composition Yet, on the basis of this very assumption, various 
chemists have confidently calculated the original composition of 
ancient bronzes from the results of analyses of their corrosion 
products In view of what has been shown in regard to the ratios 
of tin and coppei in the patina and metal of this strigil handle, 
the correctness of compositions so calculated may seriously be 
doubled However, from a number of analyses of different 
types of bronzes and of their corrosion products formed under 
diffcient conditions, it may be possible to derive a set of correc- 
tion factors that would make possible the close calculation of the 
original proportions of the principal components of an ancient 
bionze from the lesults of an analysis of its corrosion products. 
Whether the original projiurtions of the minor components or 
impurities can ever be so calculated is doubtful In support of 
this statement it will be noted that no mckel was detected in the 
patina of this strigil blade, though 0.02 per cent, a small but 
easily determinable pro|)ortion, w'as found in the metal This 
difference perhaps explains why no nickel was found in the com- 
pletely corroded i emains of the two bronze bowls, and why only 
0 01 per cent was found in tlie corroded strigil blade. Appar- 
ently the oxidation products of nickel are leached out of the cor- 
rosion products of buried bronze by the action of subterranean 
water On the other hand, as far as the results of the present 
analyses are indicative, lead ap|>earn to remain in the corrosion 
products. It will be noted that the proportion of lead is the 
same in the patina of this strigil handle as in the metallic cure 
Neither is any loss of iron apparent Indeed, according to the 
actual analytical results, the proportion of iron is higher in the 
patina of tibs strigil handle than in the metal itself Iron may 
possibly occur m higher proportion in the corrosion products of 
a bronze than in the nnalteied metal because of addition of iron 
from the soil or from subterranean water Whether these pres- 
ent findings concerning the relative proportions of certain ele- 
ments in unaltered bronze and its corrosion products are really 
of general validity can only be determined by complet^analyses 
of many more ancient bronzes together with similar analyses of 
the corrosion products of these bronzes 

Partly for the sake of gathering together in one place all the 
known analyses of Corinthian bronze objects other than coins, 
and partly because of its value as an Independent confirmation 
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of the present results concerning the type of alloy employed in 
the fabrication of the bronze objects found at Corinth, one other 
analysis is given here, that of the metal of a Corinthian bowl 
analyzed by Bammelsberg.' After an extensive search through 
journals and books this was the only previous analysis of such a 
Corinthian object that could be located Unfortunately, the 
state of preservation of this bowl is not mentioned nor is it dated, 
though a brief description given of its foim indicates that it was 
manufactured in the Greek period. The bronze of this bowl is 
stated to have the following composition 


Ou 

80 87 

Sn 

1191 

Pb 

72 

Fc 

25 

Ni 

25 

Total 

100 00 


The most likely explanation for the perfect summation of 
these analytical results is that copper or some other element was 
estimated by difference, or that the detemined peicentages of 
all the elements were lecalculated to a basis of one hundred per 
cent Use of the second method for arriving at the final results 
would be an indication that the object was more or less corroded 
However this mav be, the mum point of interest in these results 
IS that they show the motal of this bowl to be a high-tin bronze of 
the same type as the m<‘tal of the other Corinthian objects here 
studied as to quantitative composition. 

In view of the probable use also of high-tin bronze containing 
very little lead in the earliest, or fourth century, Greek bronze 
coins struck at Corinth,-* all the evidence at present available ap- 
pears to show that bronze of this one particular type was very 
commonly, perhaps invariably, used for the fabneation of all 
sorts of bronze objects at Corinth over a very long period 
Whether the manufacture and use of such a bronze was a tra- 
ditional metallurgical practice pecuhar to Corinth during this 
time cannot be determined yet because of lack of sufficient data 
on the composition of bronze from other ancient centers of 
bronze manufacture. 

i Cited by Pabst, drehaoloffMrha Zetiunpr, r S6, 164 (1878) 

sCaley, "Tbe Compoaltioa of Ancient Greek Bronse Coma/’ Amer PhUoa Soc, 
Mem XX, PhiladelphU, 1089, p 67 > 
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RBLATIONftHtP OB COMPOSITION TO StaTB OF PbBSBBVATION 

From a study of the relationship of composition to state of 
preservation in a considerable number of ancient Greek bronze 
coins," it IS known that high-tin bronze containing very little 
lead, that is, bronze of the type composing these Conntbian ob- 
jects, is one of the types of bronze most likely to become highly 
corroded under natural conditions A specific indication of the 
importance of original composition for the preservation of 
bronze and copper objects at Corinth is given by the composition 
and state of preservation of an Early Helladic needle from this 
site. Though older by at least a thousand years than the earliest 
of the bronze objects here investigated, and older by about two 
thousand years than the latest of these objects, this needle was, 
nevertheless, in a better state of preservation than any of them 
The chief reason for its excellent condition became evident from 
the results obtained on analysis which showed this object to be 
composed, not of bronze, but of arsenical copper, a metal rather 
resistant to the action of natural agents of corrosion Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, the present poor state of preservation of 
these Corinthian bronzes may be ascribed, in part at least, to 
their original chemical composition 

However, their present condition cannot be wholly explained 
on the basis of original composition since high-tin bronzes con- 
taining little or no lead have been found in a good state of preser- 
vation at some sites That the bronzes buried at Corinth were 
subjected to ground conditions not favorable to their preserva- 
tion is indicated by the presence of basic cupric chloride in their 
corrosion products. This compound was probably formed as 
the result of reactions between the copper in the alloy and sub- 
terranean water containing chlorides, oi as a result of reactions 
between this metal and moist earth contaimng chlorides de- 
posited from such water. That bronze is corroded at an ap- 
preciable rate by water containing chlorides m sufiicient concen- 
tration has been repeatedly demonstrated by exponmel^ts on the 
corrodibility of bronze The composition of the subterranean 
water at Corinth was therefore investigated m order to deter- 
mine to what extent the poor state of preservation of Corinthian 
bronzes could be attributed to the ground conditions at that site. 

8 Oaley, op ott j pp 
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Composition of the SuBTEfiUANEAN Water at Goihitth 

The principal source of water at the site of Corinth is the re- 
markable spring known as the Fonutaiu Pcirene That this 
spring was also the principal source of water for the ancient city 
is certain from an abundance of archteologieal and historical evi- 
dence. Though the nature of the rock formation in the neigh- 
borhood indicates that a natural spring existed here even m very 
remote times, the rate of flow of this original spring was evi- 
dently much increased artificially by the ancients who cut large 
reservoirs and supply tunnels in the rock so tliat the subtor- 
raiiean water from a considerable space in the high ground im- 
mediately above the city was collected and caused to flow out into 
oonveuient draw basins. These ancient leservoirs and tunnels 
are still in such an excellent state of preservation that a copious 
flow of water, amounting to about 25,000 liters an hour on the 
average, is even today obtained from this si>riug In fact, there 
seems to be no reason for believing that the rate of flow diflfers 
m^jitt^T ^ ly now from what it was iii ancient times Nor is there 
ally i'eason, from geological or other considerations, toi believ- 
ing that the chemical composition of the water differs mateiinllv 
now from what it was in ancient times, or, indeed, from what it 
was at any time during the long intervening period The com- 
position of the water of the Fountain Peirene is obviously rep- 
resentative of the composition of the whole body of snbtenaneaii 
water above the ancient site, and it is very probably representa- 
tive also of the composition of the subterranean water of the site 
itself, not only because these waters are in the same small locahty 
in adjacent rock strata but cspociallv because any subterranean 
water draining into the site of the ancient city must necessarily 
come from the high ground above it The present chemical com- 
position of the water of the Fountain Peirene should therefore 
be representative of that of the water which came into contact 
with the ancient bronae objects now found at Corinth. No direct 
sample of the subterranean water of the site could be taken at 
the time of this investigation because of dry conditions How- 
ever, the composition of the water of the spring is probably more 
representative of the general composition of the subterranean 
water reaching the site sporadically or otherwise over the cen- 
turies than is the composition of any small local sample of sub- 
terranean water taken at one particular time at the site. There- 
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fore, a complete mineral analysis of a large typical sample of tim 
water of the spring was made as a means of obtaining the de* 
sired information about the normal composition of this subter- 
ranean water The following results were obtained* 


Ion or rijuipound Proneut 

Amount Prment 
\n Parts per MUllon 
(Mtlllxraina per Lt(er) 

Calcium (Ca*+) 

62 

MftjTiieaium 

67 

PotBMLum (KO 

48 

Rodium (Na^) 

04 

Iron (Pc**) 

02 

Bicarbonate (HCO,') 

660 

Chloride (Cl') 

106 

Hulfate (80^"") 

4K 

Diwolvod or Colloidal Hilicu (8iO,) 

63 

Nitrogen ComivoundB and Organic Mattir ^ 

* Preaent hut not 

Total HiBHolved Matter 

Eiititnated 

1030 


These results show this water to bt* essentially a solution of 
the birarbonates, chloiides, and sulfates of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium containing m addition considerable dis- 
solved or colloidal silica and also small amounts of organic sub- 
stances and nitrogen compounds derived from these substances. 
This water is interesting from a general chemical and mineral- 
ogicul standpoint not only because those dissolved substances as 
a whole are present m veiy high concentration but because cer- 
tain of these substances arc present in unusually high concentra- 
tion. Most interesting and significant from the special stand- 
point of this particulai investigation, however, is the unusually 
high chloride content of the water. This chloride content is en- 
tirely suflScient to account for the formation of the small amounts 
of basic cupric chloride found in the corrosion products of the 
ancient bronze objects from Corinth It also helps to account for 
the degree to which these objects are corroded, as will be shown 
in detail shortly from both an experimental and theoretical view- 
point. 

Since there are no salt deposits near Corinth, the chl^de m 
this spring water apparently originated from salt spray \^pped 
up by wind from the nearby Corinthian Gulf, or from the not 
very distant Saronic Gulf, this spray being washed directly into 
the ground during rainy weather, or else being washed down by 
subsequent rains after drying on the surfAoe of the ground, or 
after drying m the air and being deposited on the ground as a 
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dry salt mixture. That sodium chloride is transported consider- 
able distances inland from bodies of salt water in just such ways 
has in fact been conclusively demonstrated by several systematic 
investigations. Especially pertinent here is the investigation 
conducted continuously over a two-year period by Bordas and 
Desfemmes^ on the French Mediterranean coast at Cette and 
at neighboring inland localities These investigators analyzed 
samples of dry surface dust and of rain water collected at differ- 
ent distances from the sea and at different altitudes Consider- 
able sodium chloride was found in dust collected 10 kilometers 
inland fiom Cette, and salt was even detected in dust collected 
50 kilometers from the sea Kam water collected at Vasiiuieres, 
35 kilometers inland from (\*fte, w'as found to contain on the 
average about 2 7 milligrams of hodium chloride per liter, or 
about a twentieth of that contained in the ram water at Cette 
immediately on the coast The largi'st quantities of sodium 
chloridt* were found aftei a severe dust stoim when the salt de- 
posited on the surface of the ground amounted to ns much as 8 4 
grams jier sciuare meter The smallest quantities were found 
aftei seveial ilavs of consecutive ram, obviously because salt de- 
posited oil the ground as dust had been washed into the giound 
oi had been removed in the watei draining off the giound In 
general, this investigation of Hoidas and Desfemmes shows that 
much more sodium chloride is transported inland in the form of 
dust in fair weather than is tiansported in lam during stormy 
weather It would appear very hkely, therefore, that sodium 
chloride would tend to be deposited on the surface of the ground 
in much gi eater amounts at a comparatively drv locahty such as 
Corinth than at a damp locality situated a similar distance from 
salt water It also follows that ram falling on the site of ancient 
Corinth after a prolonged dry spell, on seeping into the ground, 
probably brought water containing much chloride into contact 
with the buried bronze objects, the action of such water in fur- 
thering the corrosion of these objects being supplementary to, 
perhaps often independent of, that of the subterranean water 
draining down into the site from higher ground 

The abnormally high silica content of this spring water is also 
significant from the standpoint of the present iiivcbtigation. 
This silica content is entirely suflicieut to account for the 

* Oompt rana., 1S6, SOS-SOS (1927) 
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amounts of silica found in the corrosion products of the ancient 
bronze objects. Possibly silica is often deposited by subter- 
lanean water within the corrosion products or patina of buried 
bronze. This would explain the unusual hardness of some 
bronze patinas, a hardness that is not easily explicable from the 
moderate hardness of the copper minerals that are the prin- 
cipal components of such patinas This is a subject that could 
well be investigated further 

Expebimextal Cobbosiok of Oorikthun Bboxee 

In order to show by direct experiment that water containing 
chloride ion was in part responsible for the poor state of preser- 
vation of Corinthian bronze objects, and in ordei to determine 
what products were formed by the action of such water on Co- 
rinthian bronze under various conditions, a number of experi- 
ments were performed on the action of dilute sodium chloride 
solutions on a clean sample of this bronze The sample used in 
the experiments was a selected part of the metallic core of the 
strigil handle before described Though this bronze sample was 
definitely coiroded by a sodium chloride solution having the same 
chloride-ion concentration as that of the water of the Fountain 
Peirene, and though the apparent effects of this corrosive /tetion 
were exactly analogous to those caused by more concentrated 
solutions of sodium chloride, the rate of corrosion by this solu- 
tion was too slow for convenient experimental purposes, espe- 
cially since the amounts of corrosion products formed in a rea- 
sonable time were too small fur certam identification. However, 
it was found that a one-tenth of one per cent solution of sodium 
chloride, a solution only about six times more concentrated in 
chloride ion than the water of this sprmg, did corrode the bronze 
sufficiently rapidly and did yield sufficient corrosion products in 
a reasonably short time. The following experiments illustrate 
the most significant results obtained in the various experiments 
with this solution 

Experiment I 

The clean bright sample of bronze tIbs alternately dipped 
into the sodium chloridp solution and exposed to air several times 
a minute by means of a mechanical contrivance. Signs of ac- 
tive corrosion were apparent in less than an hour. In a few 
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hours the surface of the metal was completely covered with an 
adherent red corrosion product. The solution remained clear. 
This red corrosion product was mostly cuprous oxide, but it con- 
tained an insoluble tin compound, and may have contained me- 
tallic copper Both copper and tin were present in* the clear 
solution 


E vppriment IJ 

The cleaned bronze sample was placed in a bottle partly filled 
with the solution, and the bottle was then stoppered. Within a 
few houiR signs of active corrosion were apparent At the end 
of 24 hours the metal was covered with a loose red corrosion 
product A white corrosion product was present as a fine sus- 
pension in the solution around the bronze sample, and as a fine 
powder on the bottom of the Iwttle immediately around the 
sample. The red corrosion product appeared to have the same 
composition as that obtained in the first experiment The white 
product was mostly cuprous chloride, but it also contained an 
insoluble tin compound. Again both copper and tin were pres- 
ent in the solution. 

Expernnmt III 

The cleaned bronze sample was placed in a bottle completely 
filled with the solution from which dissolved air had been previ- 
ously removed by boihng The bottle was then tightly stop- 
pered Again signs of active corrosion were apparent in a few 
hours. At the end («f 24 hours a very small amount of the red 
corrosion product was present on the surface of the metal, and 
a very small amount of the white corrosion product was present 
as a suspension in the solution around the sample. No further 
corrosive action was evident after continuing the experiment for 
a number of days. The amounts of corrosion products obtained 
were too small for certain analytical identification, but they ap- 
peared to be the same as those produced in the preceding cx- 
penment 


Continued corrosion of the bronze sample under the condi- 
tions of the second experiment for a number of days was found 
toVesult in the formation of small amounts of basic cupric chlo- 
ride in addition to cuprous oxide and cuprous chloride. In none 
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of the expenmeuts were corrosion products of metals other than 
tin and copper detected, probably because the amounts of such 
products formed in the comparatively short time allowed for 
even the longest experiment wore too small to be detected by the 
analytical methods used. 

These experiments clearly demonstrate how readily Ckinn- 
thian bronze is corroded by very dilute sodium cblonde solU' 
tions. The experiments are of additional significance because 
they show that the copper corrosion products experimentally 
produced by the action of very dilute sodium chloride solutions 
on Cormthian bronze are, in iiart at least, identical with those 
actually found on the ancient corroded bronze It seems par- 
ticularly significant that cuprous oxide, the principal compound 
found in the corrosion products of the ancient bronze, may also 
be produced, under certain experimental conditions, as the prin- 
cipal compound resulting from the corrosive action of very dilute 
sodium chloride solutions. Moreover, basic cupnc chloride, 
which occurs in small proportion in the corrosion products of 
Corinthian bronze objects, may also be produced experimentally 
m similar small proportion On the other hand, cuprous chlo- 
ride, which does not occur in any noticeablo proportion among 
the corrosion products of the ancient objects, may be readily 
produced under certain experimental conditions as the principal 
corrosion pioduct. But this sharp difference in the nature of 
the experimental and natural corrosion products may be easily 
explained. In the first place, the natural corrosion of the bronze 
may have occurred in the presence of an abundant supply of 
oxygen, as by the alternate action of air and water, a condition 
simulated in the first of the experiments described, so that cu- 
prous chloride was not formed as a natural corrosion product, 
except perhaps momentarily Moreover, cuprous chloride is 
such an unstable compound in the presence of oxygen and mois- 
ture that even if it had been formed originally in quantity as the 
result of corrosion by slightly saline water in the absence of a 
free supply of oxygen, it would have been largely o# entirely 
transformed dnnng the centuries of burial wW oxygen and 
moisture were undoubtedly present in sufEioient amount at many 
times. Even if small amounts of cuprous diloride had been 
present, as a result of recent corrosive action, in the corrosion 
products of the objects at the time of their excavation, it is nn- 
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likely that this compound would have remained unaltered during 
the several years that elapsed between the time at which most of 
these objects were taken from the ground and the time at which 
they were subjected to chemical analysis. An apparent excep- 
tion to this general absence of cuprous chloride in the corrosion 
products of these ancient objects was found, however, during the 
course of a systematic microscopic examination of a freshly cut 
section of the strigil handle The evidence for the presence of 
cuprous chloride in this object is given in the next part of this 
paper where the microscopic structure of this object is de- 
scribed in detail The essential identity of the copper corrosion 
products of ancient Corinthian bronze with those experimentally 
produced by the action of very dilute chloride solutions appears 
to indicate, therefore, that these natural corrosion products were 
also formed by the action of water contaimng chloride. 

From the composition of the subterranean water at Connth, 
the results of the experiments, and the nature of the corrosion 
products, it may be safely concluded that the present poor state 
of preservation of the bronze objects found at Connth is not to 
be ascribed wholly to the composition of the bronze, but is to be 
ascribed also to the peculiar ground conditions at that site. In- 
deed, since bronzes of the same composition as those of Corinth 
have been found in good condition at some sites, these ground 
conditions may well have been a much more important cause of 
corrosion than the composition of the metal The two causes 
acting together certainly account adequately for the poor state 
of preservation of the bronze objects now found at Corinth. 

Miorosoopic Examination of the Metallic Cobb and Patina 
OF A Corrodep Comnthun Bbonzb Object 

In order to see in detail what physical changes occur in the 
structure of Corinthian bronze as a consequence of the long con- 
tinued corrosive action of the local water, and in order to in- 
vestigate further the nature of the corrosion products of this 
bronze with the end in view of obtaining more information about 
the chemical changes involved in the formation of these products, 
one of the specimens of corroded bronze was subjected to a 
thorough microscopic examination.* The specimen selected for 

« Nearly all the experiinental wrk dcieribed In this aeettoft of the paper waa 
performed by Mr C B Btevena, a fomner atudent m rhemlitry at Prlaeeton tTniver 
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this examination was part of the stngil handle described previ- 
ously. Because of the deep but still incomplete corrosion of this 
bronze handle, the hardness and solidity of the layers of cor- 
rosion products, and the presence of a sharp transition zone be- 
tween these corrosion products and the metaUic core, this par- 
ticular object was almost ideal for the purpose. The section of 
the stngil handle selected for examination was taken from near 
the end where the blade had been attached At the blade end of 
this selected section the metallic core was much thinner and the 
layer of corrosion products much thicker than at the other end 
where the core and the layer of corrosion products were of the 
same thickness as in the remainder of the handle Consequently, 
one end of the section represented a more advanced stage of cor- 
rosion than the other, and by exammuig each end separately the 
effects connected with two successive stages in the progress of 
the corrosion could be separately studied 

In order to handle the specimen conveniently, both in pre- 
paring it for examination and in examining it with the metallo- 
graphic microscope, it was mounted lengthwise within a small 
brass cylinder by means of an alloy of low melting point This 
method of mounting was found to lie especially satisfactory for 
a specimen of this natuie since it was so firmly held in the im- 
bedding medium that no flakes of the brittle corrosion products 
were detached on grinding or pokshing as they undoubtedly 
would have been if the specimen had been ground and polished 
by itself The imbedded specimen, the imbedding medium, and 
the brass cylinder were filed and ground down at a right angle to 
the axis of the cylinder so as to form smooth plane «urfaces at 
each end, in the middle of which were complete cross sections of 
the metallic core and its surrounding layer of corrosion products 
The grinding was performed by rubbing the mounted specimen 
on emery papers of successive degrees of fineness fastened to 
smooth wooden blocks After the end surfaces of the imbedded 
specimen and its mount had been smoothly ground they were 
highly polished with levigated alumina of three successi^ grades 
of fineness by rubbing these surfaces on moist cloths impreg- 
nated with this polishing powder and stretched on smooth 

an imrt of a aonior theaU on tlie metallograpliy of ancient bronxe Many of the 
interpretations given hore of this experimentai work are also to be credited to him 
The author is especially indebted to Mr Btovons for his earo and skill in preparing 
the excellent photomicrographs which are reproduced on the plates 
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•wooden blocks. In aecoi dance "with the kind of microstructure 
to be revealed, the polished sni'faces of the specimen were then 
etched with some one of the reagents commonly used in treating 
bronze for metallographic examination. Of these various re- 
agents a ten per cent solution of ammomum persulfate was 
found to be the must generally useful The process of polish- 
ing and the process of etching usually had to be repeated a few 
times for each different part of the specimen being examined 
before entirely satisfactory views of the local microstructure 
were obtained since the choice of reagent and the method of us- 
ing it had to be experimentally determined for nearly each dif- 
ferent part of the heterogeneous siiecimen Photographs were 
taken of the most interesting and significant structures seen 
under the microscope, some fifty photomicrographs being taken 
in all Of these numerous photomiciogiaphs, ten representative 
ones are repioduced on the plates 

'The upper figure of PI I is a view of the best preserved part 
of the metallic core of this section of the stiigil handle From 
this figure it will be seen that the physical structure of the uncor- 
roded metal of this object consists for the most part of homogen- 
ized and twinned crystals or grams of variable but generally 
small size No dendritic crystals are to be seen This type of 
structure indicates that the object was fabricated by some me- 
chanical means, not by casting. Very likely it was formed by 
hammering, the handle and the blade of the strigil probably 
bemg hammered out from a single piece of bronze of suitable 
size The considerable variation in the size of the metal grains, 
the presence of annealing bands on the faces of many of these 
grams, as well as the chemicnl composition of the metal as de- 
termined by analysis, show beyond a doubt that this object was 
subjected to elevated temperatures in the course of its fabrica- 
tion. Since the bronze contained neaily 14 per cent tin, the use 
of elevated temperatures in foiging the metal was almost neces- 
sary because bronze containing such a high proportion of tin is 
too hard , stiff, and brittle to be shaped readily by hammering it 
while it IS cold , In fact, bronze of this composition cannot be 
successfully forged at temperature below 590° C. unless it has 
been given a special annealing treatment beforehand. By care- 
fully annealing it for a long time or by heating it to above C. 
and quenching it, such bronze may be worked while it is cold but 
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this is a more trotiblesome process than hot for|png. It seems 
likely that the simpler process would have been the one followed 
by the ancient metallurgists at Connth, though from the appear* 
ance of the microstructure the use of the other is by no means 
excluded The presence of more than one system of annealing 
bands on some of the grams seems to indicate that the object was 
repeatedly heated and hammered in the course of its fabrication. 
Probably the metal was heated to a bright red heat, hammered 
until it was too cold to be shaped readily, then heated again to a 
bright red heat and again hammered, the alternate heatings and 
hammerings being repeated until the object had the desired 
shape. The numerous slip lines to be seen on some of the grains 
do indicate, however, that the metal was worked to some extent 
while it was at much lower temperatures than those suitable for 
hot forging On a few grains more than one system of slip lines 
are visible The presence of these is not clearly shown in this 
top figure of PI. I, but it is very clearly shown in the bottom fig- 
ure of PI I where the magnification is much higher Possibly 
the occurrence of these slip lines only indicates that the object 
had accidentally cooled down below the proper forging tempera- 
tures while it was receiving its final shaping, or the occurrence 
of these lines may indicate that the object was dehberately ham- 
mered at lower temperatures after it had been shaped. The 
effect of such hammering would be to impart additional hardness 
and stiffness to the thin blade and handle, and in view of the na- 
ture of the object this may well have been done intentionally. 
On the other hand, the presence of these lines may indicate that 
the object was shaped to some extent by cold working after being 
quenched from a sufficiently high temperature. Possibly this 
was done only in the last stages of manufactnie when the thin 
object may have cooled off too rapidly for convenient forging at 
a high temperature Whatever may be the exact significance of 
the presence of these slip lines, it seems certain that the metal 
was worked to some extent at relatively low temperata|e8, even 
though most of the process of manufacture was performed at 
elevated temperatures The microstructnre of the metal there- 
fore yields considerable information about the method e m p lo yed 
in fabricating this particular ol^ect. As will appear shorUy, 
some of this information about the method of manufacture is of 
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value for explamiug the peculiar fiatteru of the corrosion within 
the body of the metal. 

The top figure of PI. I shows also that some corroded metal is 
present even within the best preserved part of the metallic core 
of this object. In the photomicrograph the corroded metal ap- 
pears as irregular black spots and as heavy black irregular lines. 
It will be observed that a few of the metal grains have been com- 
pletely corroded, and that considerable intergranular corrosion 
has occurred, in a few places to such an extent that grains of 
metal are completely surrounded by corrosion products A more 
highly magnified view of the corroded metal in this part of the 
core IS shown in the lower figure of PI I. In the top figure of 
PI II is shown at the same high magnification a few grains of 
metal completely surrounded by intergranular corrosion prod- 
ucts. The view in the photomicrograph is, of course, only a 
cross section. In the solid moss of the metal such grains are 
probably enclosed in thin shells of corrosion products This ex- 
istence of liighly corroded metal in the mass of largely uncor- 
roded metal is of importance as showing tliat the corrosion of the 
metal object did not proceed uniformly inward from its surface 
Instead, the corrosion evidently progressed in a very irregular 
manner down along the boundaries of the grams, such inter- 
granular corrosion being always far in advance of the general 
coriosion of the metal This seems to imply that m the initial 
stage of corrosion much of the outside surface of the object re- 
mained relatively unaltered while in some places the corrosion 
along grain boundaries extended a considerable distance below 
the surface. 

The lower figure of PI. II shows an advanced stage m the cor- 
rosion of grains of metal This view was taken near the edge 
of the metallic core Here corrosion is not confined to the 
boundaries but has progressed toward the center of each of the 
grains. It will be noted that some of the grains appear to be 
completely corroded, others nearly so, and stiU others only to a 
small extent. These differences are probably not so great as 
they seem because the view in the photomicrograph is that of a 
cross section in which the grrains, or the corroded remains of 
grains, have been cut through at various distances from their 
centers. Considerable differences in the extent of the corrosion 
of the grains undoubtedly exist, however, because of the widely 
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diffeient uriginal sizes of these grams. If the corrosion of the 
grains begmmng at their boundaries is assumed to have taken 
place toward their centers at a more or less uniform rate, and 
this assumption is a reasonable one, then the corrosion of small 
grains would be complete before the corrosion of large grains 
hail advanced veiy far It is very interesting to see that the 
positions of the original boundaries of the metal grams are very 
clearly marked by the dark appearance of the shells of corrosion 
products flrst formed in the grain boundaries The sizes and 
shapes of the original grains of metal may thus be easily dis- 
cerned in spite of their extensive destruction through corrosion 
Fi om what has now been shown about the way in which this 
bronze corroded, it is clear that an uitergrannlar corrosion of 
the metal preceded its general corrosion In otlicr words, cor- 
rosion began at the boundaries of sound grains of metal and 
progressively advanced into these grains from all directions so 
that they became more and more corroded This proct'ss finallv 
resulted in the complete corrosion of the metal 

That this progressive conosion of the grams of the bronze 
did not proceed uniformly throughout the body of the metal, nm 
uniformly downward from its surface, is shown in the top figure 
of PI. Ill, which 18 a view at low magnification of the general 
pattern of the mtcrgianulai and granular corrosion within the 
metalhc core of the object The places where the metal has been 
extensively corroded show up as dark markings or streaks, the 
places where it has been but slightly coi roded as light markings 
or streaks. On the plane surface of the metal seen m the photo- 
micrograph the corroded metal appears to be in the foim of thin 
broken bamls which alternate with sinular bandc>of uncorroded 
metal. A more highly magnified view of this apparently banded 
structure is shown in the bottom figure of PI III Since these 
alternate bands were found still to persist in the same relative 
positions when the metal surface was ground down further to 
show other cross sections, it is clear that the uncorroded |nd cor- 
roded metal in the object really exist m alternate layers More- 
over, there are two systems of these alternate layers, and they 
cross each other This is very clearly shown at the left of the 
top figure of PI. V, where the metal near the patina is to be seen 
in cross section at low magnification Since all these news are 
of cross sections perpendicular to the axis of the object, the alter- 
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nate layers of corroded and micorroded metal are evidently 
parallel to this axis. They are not, howevei, parallel to the 
sides of the object This occurrence of alternate layers of un- 
corroded and corroded metal m the core of this object appears 
to constitute a type of microstructure that has never been ob- 
served before in ancient corroded bronze The corrosion of the 
bronze throughout numerous thin layers in advance of its gen- 
eral corrosion is probably an indication of the existence of some 
corresponding layer-liko heterogeneity in the metal befoie cor- 
rosion started. This heterogeneity may have consisted of layers 
of non-metallic impurities between layeis of metal fiee from such 
impurities, of alternate layers of metal containmg different pro- 
portions of these impurities, or of alternate layers of metal con- 
taining different proportions of tin and copper with or without 
differences in the distribution of impuiitioh Such layers might 
conceivably have lieen formed in the process of hammering out a 
piece of metal which contained numerous segregations consisting 
of non-metallic impurities or of crystals of some particular alloy 
phase, segregations such us often occur in a regular pattern m 
ancient cast bronze of coarse deiidiitic stiucture That bronze 
of this sort was taken for the fashioning of this strigil handle 
seems likely The occurrence of two systems of corroded layers 
crossing each othei may have arisen from the squeezing out of 
segregated material in two diicctions by hammering the two 
pairs of faces of a bar The squeezing out of segregated non- 
metallic impurities into layers by hammering seems rather less 
likely to have occurred than the squeezing out of a particular 
segregated metal phase into layers by this mechamcal means be- 
cause of the greater plasticity of the segregated metal, especially 
at high temperatures That such a segregated metal phase was 
present in the original piece of bronze from which this handle 
was fashioned is almost certain because of the high tin content 
of the alloy In tlie cast condition an alloy of this high tin con- 
tent almost invariably contains considerable delta bronze dis- 
tributed through the alpha bronze solid solution which consti- 
tutes most of the alloy. Since these two different phases have 
widely different mechanical properties at all temperatures it 
seems rather likely that they could have been squeezed out into 
separate alternate layers by the hammering process to which the 
bronze object was subjected in its manufacture. It is even more 
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likely that the segregated delta bronze was present in the cast 
alloy in the form of a network between the dendrites of the other 
phase, and that the processes of annealing and hammering to 
which the object was subjected merely resulted in the thinmng 
out and the spreading of this network into these layers Be- 
gardless of whether the heterogeneity of the bronze was due to 
the presence of alternate layers of metal of different compo- 
sition, to the presence of impurities distributed in layers, or to 
a combination of both, the two sets of different layers would be 
acted upon in an entirely different way by water acting as an 
agent of corrosion, which under these conditions would take 
place by electrolytic action. The less noble layers in an electro- 
chemical sense would be attacked first, whereas the more noble 
layers would not then be attacked. Corrosion of the more noble 
layers would not even start until all the other layers in a given 
local region had been almost or completely corroded. The ajv 
pearance of the microstructure at different stages of corrosion 
appears to show that the two sets of layers were corroded one 
after the other in just this way 

The views shown in PI IV are of the metal in two veiy ad- 
vanced stages of general corrosion at the edge of the core In 
the top figure considerable lemnants of the more resistant cross 
layers of the metal are still to be seen. In the lower figure, which 
is a view of a place where corrosion has proceeded further, these 
remnants of the cross layers have largely disappeared. In all 
such places at the edge of the core where the corrosion of the 
metal has become general, the microstructure is very confused 
Though parts of grains of metal are still present, and the com- 
pletely corroded remains of more grains may be readily dis- 
cerned, much of the original grain structure has disappeared 
In the places where the grain structure has disappeared, very 
irregular and heterogeneous masses of corrosion products are 
present. As seen under the microscope the color of the inter- 
granular corrosion products in the less corroded par|B of the 
metallic core was almost invariably dark, often brovmish or red- 
dish, an indication that cuprous oxide was the {uredominant com- 
pound m these products, but the color of some of the corrosion 
products m the more corroded parts,^suoh as those pictured in 
PI IV, was light, often whitish or greyish, an indication that 
stannic oxide was the predominant compound. It seems likely, 
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too, from the color of some of these products, that basic cupric 
chloride was also present. However, cuprous oxide was still the 
most abundant single corrosion product in these more corroded 
parts of the core. 

The top figure of PI. V is a view in cross section at low 
magnification of one side of the metalhc core, most of the patina 
on this side, and of a transition layer between the core and 
the patina. In the photomicrograph the metallic core is at the 
left and the patma at the right The transition layer shown in 
this photomicrograph was not present everywhere between the 
core and the patina proper It appeared to consist of a dense 
layer of corrosion products which had no discernible structure, 
and it was so soft that it could be extruded by the application of 
moderate pressure when the specimen was clamped in a vise. 
When the surface of the polished specimen was exposed for some 
time to moist aii a thin line of characteristic bi ight green basic 
cupiic chloride formed along the line of this transition layer, a 
phenomenon which was taken as an indication of the presence of 
cuprous chloride among the corrosion products in this layer. 
The presence of a considerable pioportion of cuprous chloride 
in these corrosion products would provide a likely explanation 
for their observed softness 

The color and structure of the patina proper as seen in cross 
section under the microscope varied much according to the Ught 
by which it was viewed and distance from the metallic core In 
general, the patina in diffused light had the dark purplish-red 
color characteristic of cupiite, but the outermost layers, and those 
next to the metallic core or the transition layer, were much 
darker in color than the intermediate layers Some of the inter- 
mediate layers were of a bright red color. All these differences 
in color are probably due to differences in the physical state of 
the cuprite, especially its degree of subdivision, though they may 
be due also to differences in the degree to which the cuprite was 
oontamined with other corrosion products. Many specks of 
white and greenish-blue corrosion products were seen to be dis- 
tributed throughout the generally dark mass of the patina. 
That the white specks were composed of stannic oxide seems 
likely, and it also seems likely that the greenish-blue specks were 
oUmposed of basic cupric chloride or of a mixture containing a 
eonsideraMe proportion of basic cupric chloride. In its general 
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structure the patina was made up of a large number of successive 
irregular layers, and the general direction of these was every- 
where parallel to the surface of the object Some of these layers 
were continuous, but a large propoition were not, and they 
varied considerably in thickness This stratified structure is 
much bettor shown in the lower figuie of PJ V than in the uppei 
figure. What seem to be layers of light-colored coirosion prod- 
ucts in this lower photonucrogi aph are, for the most part, really 
empty places between the layeis of cuprite or the layers com- 
posed largely of cuprite Such gaps between the lasers of the 
patina were not infrequent It is impoitant to observe that 
these layei s of corrosion products m the patina he in a different 
direction from the layers of corroded and uncoiioded metal in 
the coie By reason of this fact no relationship appears to 
exist between the layer-hke structure in the patina and the layer- 
like structure in the partly corroded metal 

Apparently the only other coiroded Cloiinthiaii bronze object 
over examined microscopically was a coin of the First Centuiy 
A.0 This object also was examined by Mr C E Stevens, who 
studied the miciostructure of the corroded parts of the bronze in 
some detail Two views of this micrnstiuctuie have already 
been published and briefly described* The miciostructure of 
the con odod metal of this coin wras smulai in some ways to the 
inicrostructure of the corroded metal of the strigil handle. Con- 
siderable intergranular coirosion also had taken place in the 
metal of the com with subsequent piogressive corrosion of the 
grains of the metal On the otlier hand, some direct corrosion 
of the grains without previous intergranular corrosion, an effect 
not observed m the strigil handle, had evidently occurred in the 
metal of the com. Though considerable banded structure was 
observed m the corrosion products of the metal of the coin, tms 
structure was much loss regular and well defined tha n m the 
corrosion products of the metal of the strigil handle. Cuprous 
oxide, much of it occurring in layers, appeared to |e also the 
principal compound present in the corrosion products of the 
coin, but these corrosion products appeared to contain a larger 
proportion of other compounds than the corrosion products of 
the handle. Undoubtedly some of these differences m the mioro- 

« Oale^, * * The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronee Coma, ’ * Amec Philoa 8oe 
Mem XI, Philadelphia, 1»S9, p lOS and PL 111 ’ 
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structures of the corroded parts of these two objects arose from 
the considerable diflFerqnce in the chemical composition of the 
alloys from which they were made 

An explanation of the fact that the early bronze coins of 
Corinth are usually in a poorer state of preservation than the 
other Greek bronze coins often found with them at Cormth was 
advanced a few years ago by D P Smith on the basis of his ex- 
amination of the niicrostructure of one of these Coiinthian coins 
and of a Sicyoniaii coin taken as i epresentative of these bcttei 
preserved coins from elsewhere ’ The Corinthian com had a 
coarse dendritic structure, whereas the Sicyonian com had a 
fine worked structuie, or, in other words, the metal of the 
Corinthian coin ivas very heterogeneous, wheieas the metal of 
the Sicyonian coin was relatively homogeneous The very 
heterogeneous stiiictuie of the metal of the Corinthian com was 
rightly taken as the chief reason why such coins are found m a 
moie highly corioded state than the other bronze corns buried 
with them and subjected to the same external conditions Be- 
cause of the great numbei of points of diffeient electrical po- 
tential on the surface of metal of such marked heteiogeneity a 
great many simultaneous electiocbemical leactions occur on 
this surface on contact of such metal with moist ground or sub- 
terranean water, leactions which arc destiuctivc to the metal 
On the other hand, with metal of greater homogeneity there are 
fewer points of diffei ent electrical potential on the surface, and 
therefore correspondingly fewer electrochemical reactions which 
are destructive to the metal. This explanation is undemably 
sound, but it is not an explanation as to why bronze objects of 
all sorts are usually found in a poorer state of pieservation at 
Cormth than at many other Greek sites It is more than likely 
that most of these badly corroded objects, particularly the tools 
and weapons, were composed of metal much moie homogeneous 
than the bronze coins of this city state As was shown else- 
where* from the miscroscopic examination of a series of speci- 
mens, the metal of the early bronze coins of Cormth is peculiarly 
heterogeneous even for Greek bronze corns since these Corin- 
thian coins were evidently struck on cast blanks, a practice that 
does not appear to have been generally followed at other places. 

f Boported Iit T. L. Shear, Am J Arch , SS, 141-146 (1081) 

* Gale^i op cit , pp, 165-169 
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The abnonnal degree to which theee corns becanie oorrwed is, 
m part then, the result of a special condition, and the efelana- 
tion that has been advanced for their unusually poor Aate of 
preservation is therefore a special explanation which allies to 
these coins alone, not to the other kinds of highly^rroded 
bronze objects found at Corinth. / 

A Gknebal Explanation op the Poob State of Prbmbbvation 

OF THE BbONZE PoONO AT CoBINTH 

Any adequate explanation of the extensive corrosion of 
bronze at Corinth must almost necessarily be based on the gen- 
eral electrolytic theory of metallic corrosion, the theory now 
commonly accepted as affording a true view of the mechanism 
by which metals and their alloys become corroded According 
to this theory, the active corrosion of a metal or alloy occurs 
when the surface of the metal or alloy is sufficiently hetero- 
geneous, and when this surface is in contact with a smtablc 
electrolyte. Moreover, such a heterogeneous metal surface in 
contact with such an electrolyte is considered to have upon it a 
large number of points or areas which are at different electrical 
potentials so that numerous local electric currents pass between 
the members of pairs of these points or areas, and electro- 
chemical reactions of various hinds are produced at or neai 
these places of different electrical potential by the current 
Some of these electrochemical reactions, those which occur at 
the points or areas which are anodic, are destructive to the 
metal, and various secondary chemical reactions may occur be- 
tween the products of the primary reactions and the constituents 
of the electrolyte. The more heterogeneous the metal the 
greater will be ^e number of local currents, and the greater will 
be the rate of oorrosion if other conditions remain constant. 
Likewise, the more heterogeneous the metal in an electrical 
sense, the greater will be the intensity of those currents, and 
the greater will be the rate of oorrosion. 

Heterogeneity in the electrolyte, particularly iivh« it arises 
from differences in the concentration of dissolved oxygen, may 
also cause electrolytic corrosion even when the metal itself is 
very homogeneous. Such heterogeneity may exist in effect 
when some parts of the metal surface are shielded by the pres- 
ence of deposits of insoluble corrosion products from the action 
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of the dissolved oxygen while other parts are exposed to the 
action of this agent. With an ancient alloy such as Corinthian 
bronze it seems very likely, however, that the inarked hetero- 
geneity of the metal itself was a much more important factor 
in its corrosion than any possible heterogeneity in the electro- 
lyte. 

Ancient bronze is usnally very heterogeneous, and hence 
easily corroded, because of the presence in it of many kinds 
of impurities in considerable proportion Other conditions 
being equal, the greater the variety of such impurities, the 
more heterogeneous the bronze, and the greater the tendency for 
it to become corroded. From the preceding analyses of speci- 
mens of corroded Corinthian bronze it apparently cannot be 
concluded, however, that such bronze was, by reason of the 
presence of an unusual variety or an unusually large proportion 
of impurities, any more heterogeneous than other ancient bronze 
Indeed, the actual analytical results indicate that fewer kinds 
of impurities and lower proportions of these impurities were 
present than is usual ui ancient bi onze. Therefore the greater 
tendency of Corinthian bronze to become corroded cannot be 
ascribed to any abnormal degree of heterogeneity arising from 
the presence of impurities. However, the unusually high pio- 
portions of tin found in the specimens that were analyzed does 
seem to indicate that Coiinthian bronze was generally more 
heterogeneous than most ancient bronze for an entirely different 
reason In such high-tm bronze a separate alloy phase much 
richer in tin than the mass of the metal is usually present, this 
alloy phase, the so-called delta bronze, being or^nanly dis- 
tributed throughout the body of the metal in the form of numer- 
ous minute crystallites or grains Not only would the existence 
of such a fundamental heterogeneity in the bronze cause the 
passage of more numerous electric currents than usual on con- 
tact of the surface of the bronze with an electrolyte, but it would 
cause larger currents than usual to pass because of the rela- 
tively large potential differences between the segregations of 
delta bronze and the mass of alpha bronze constituting the bulk 
of the alloy. Thus both the greater number and the greater 
intensity of these local currents would lead to more rapid cor- 
rosion than usual. The evidence available appears to show, 
therefore, that a i>articular kind of heterogeneity existed m Co- 
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riiithian bronze, and that this heterogeneity accounts, in part at 
least, for the greater tendency of this bronze to become corroded. 

The nature of the electrolyte which comes into contact with 
the surface of the bronze also influenzes the rate at which the 
alloy undergoes corrosion With buried ancient bronze this 
electrolyte is usually the local subterranean water Other con- 
ditions being equal, the greater the concentration of dissolved 
salts in this water the highei the rate of corrosion Moreover, 
certain dissolved salts, oi rather their ions, will accelerate the 
corrosion of bronze much nioie than others. Numerous experi- 
ments have shown that chloride ion in particular is effective in 
furthering the corrosion of copper and its alloys by aqueous 
solutions ® Now, as was shown by an analysis, the present sub- 
terranean water at Corinth is unusual in that it eontains not 
only a high concentration of dissolved salts but also chloride 
ion in considerable concentration. Hence the kind of water 
which in all probability acted as the electrolyte in the corrosion 
of the bronze at Coiinth was of such a composition that the 
coriosion of the bionze took place there at a moie rapid rate 
than similar bronze at other sites where the water that acted as 
the electiolyte had a more normal composition 

The nature of the chemical changes which were involved in 
the con osion of the bronze at Corinth was probably to a large 
extent determined bv the chloride ion present in considerable 
concentration m the subterranean watei, the other ions such as 
sodium ion, calcium ion, and bicarbonate ion being probably of 
little importance in this respect The importance of chloride 
ion in determining the course of the chemical changes in the 
corrosion of copper and its alloys by solutions contaimng vari- 
ous dissolved salts has in fact been shown by numerous experi- 
mental and theoretical studies, considerable attention having 
been given to this matter because of the economic importance 
of the corrosion of such metals by sea water. Though such 
investigations of corrosion by solutions coiitai|iing dissolved 
chlorides have been made almost entirely on pure copper and 
on alloys of copper and zinc, not on bronzes, and with sea water 
or with prepared solutions containing rather high concentrations 
of chloride ion, not on solutions as ^lute in cUoride ion as the' 

eipeelallv Gibbs, Smith and Bengough, J Inni MetaU^ 15, 37-191 (1916) 
and Bengough and Hudson, J UetaU^ 21, 119-166 (1919) 
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subterranean water of Corinth, the results of these investiga- 
tions are nevertheless helpful in explaining the nature of the 
chemical changes which occurred during the corrosion of bronze 
at Corinth 

The importance of dissolved chloiides in detemiming the 
course of the chemical changes which occur in the corrosion of 
ancient bronze by brackish waters appears to have first been 
noticed by Berthelot,” who postulated a series of chemical 
equations for these changes that accounted for the formation of 
the known copper corrosion products Berthelot’s explanation 
of the couise of the chemical reactions is, howevei, mostly of 
historical interest since it is not based on electrochemical con- 
siderations, and IS in other respects mcomplete and incorrect 
Also unsatisfactory for the same reasons are the theoretical 
explanations given by Rosenberg “ for the nature and course 
of the corrosion leactions Much more correct in viewpoint 
but incomplete and unsystematic aie the explanatory remarks 
of Collins contained in his papei on the corrosion of early 
Chinese bronzes A reasonably satisfactory explanation of the 
course of the chemical changes in the corrosion of ancient buried 
copper by water or soil containing chlorides is given by Get- 
tens in his paper on the mineralization, electrolytic treatment, 
and radiographic examination of coppei and bronze objects from 
Nuz) in Iraq Though much that he writes is apphcable also 
to the course of the chemical reactions in the chloride cor- 
rosion of ancient buried bronze, his explanation is apparently 
intended to apply only to pure copper, not to the alloy bionze 
Neither in this explanation nor in any previous one is consid- 
eration given to the probable chemical behavior of the tin dur- 
ing the corrosion of bronze by the action of chlorides The 
explanation which follows appears therefore to be the first lea- 
sopably adequate explanation of the nature and course of the 
chemical changes that occur when bronze undergoes corrosion 
for long periods as the result the action of chlorides con- 
tained in soil or subterranean water Though written primarily 

lOEipeoially helpful are the experimental stadiea and thoorotleal discusaion of 
fiengongh and Maj, / In$t Metals, 312, 81-142 (1924) 

ti Ann ohim phys [7] 82, 4S7-400 (1901) 

IS Antlqnitda en fer ot en bronae, leur tranafonuation dana la terre eontenant de 
1 ’aeide earboniqoe et dea chlorurea, et lear conaervation, GopenliageHj 1917, pp 71-80 

IB/ Inst Metals, 45, 23-55 (1981) 

14 Teeiknteal &tu5ies in the Field of the Fwe Arts, 1, 119-138 (1933) 
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as a specific explanation of the chemical mcohanism of the oor- 
rosiou of the bronze buried at Connth, it is also in a large 
measure a general explanation or theory of the chemical mech- 
anism of the corrosion of any bronze which has undergone 
extensive alteration as the result of the action of soil or water 
containing chlorides. 

Important for an understanding of the initial stages in the 
corrosion of ancient bronze by any natural corrosive agent is 
the detailed study made by Fink and Polushkin ” of the micro- 
scopic appearance of many spemmens of ancient corroded 
bronze. These investigators found that the places where cor- 
rosion started and the paths subsequently taken by the coriosive 
action varied greatly in accordance with the composition and 
structure of the alloy, and probably in accordance with the 
nature of the corrosive agent. In general, however, regardless 
of where corrosion started, what path it subsequently followed, 
or the nature of the corrosive agent, the tm m the alloy, not 
the copper, was always the first to be attacked. This is what 
would be expected from general electrochemical principles since 
tm is the more electropositvc metal of the two. It was not 
found, however, that the tin was all coiroded away even locally 
before the corrosion of the copper began, nor even that the parts 
of the bronze richest in tin were always the first to be attacked 
Apparently the potentials of some solid solutions of copper and 
tin toward electrolytes do not vary directly with the propor- 
tions of component metals. For example, in a specimen of cast 
bronze containing a high proportion of tin, Fink and Polushkin 
observed that the copper-rich alpha solid solution had been 
corroded first and that the eutectoid, the component containing 
the higher proportion of tin, was the last to be corroded. Prob- 
ably the intermetallio compound of copper and tm contained in 
the eutectoid caused the grains composed of this sohd solution 
to be more electronegative in character than the grains com- 
posed of the alpha solid solution so that the latter were anodic 
and were therefore corroded by the actum oCthe electrolyte. 
However, the results of Fink and Polushkin do indicate that in 
ancient wrought bronze the places richest in tm were usually 
the first to be attacked. In general these places were the out- 
side layers of the somewhat inhomogeneous grains of alpha 

Tratuf Am /imI. ifi» 90-117 (1080) 
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solid solution of which such bronzes are composed Where such 
places are exposed on the surface of the metal object as edges 
of grams they are, because of their higher tin content, anodic in 
character, whereas the central of the exposed grains, 

which are poorer in tin, are cathodic. These edges of the grams 
are therefore corroded by the action of the electrolyte, whereas 
the central parts are not corroded The microscopic examina- 
tion of specimens of ancient corroded bronze has shown that the 
corrosion of the outside layers of the grams of metal may ex- 
tend far below the surface of the object while the central parts 
of the grains on the surface remain entirely nneorroded Such, 
for example, was what had apparently happened imtially in 
the corrosion of the Corinthian strigil handle From the stand- 
point of the electrolytic theory of corrosion it is easy to under- 
stand why this corrosion of the outside layers of grains may 
occur far below the surface while most of the suiface metal 
remains uncorioded The outside layers of the grains are all 
of the Same composition on the average so that the electrical 
potentials between these layers and the central parts of the 
surface grains arc about the same whether these layers are on 
grams below the surface oi on grains at the surface Thus 
corrosion of the outside layers of grains below the surface pro- 
ceeds in the same way as at the surface providmg the electrolyte 
can penetrate freely down between these grains Since this 
so-called intergranular corrosion starts at the surface and pro- 
ceeds inward with the formation of loose and porous corrosion 
products and with the formation of open spaces caused by the 
dissolution of some of these corrosion products, the electrolyte 
may penetrate more oi less easily between the grains as their 
outside layers are corroded. However, the deeper the electro- 
lyte penetrates into the body of the metal the less easily will it 
circulate and the longer will spent electrolyte remain in contact 
with the surfaces of the grains. Thus intergranular corrosion 
probably tends to proceed at a slower and slower rate as it 
progresses into the body of the metal. The impurities in 
ancient bronze, which are often concentrated largely between 
the grains of metal, probably play an important part m further- 
ing this sort of initial corrosion. Some of these impurities may 
be cathodic toward the outside layers of the grains of metal with 
which they are in contact and so tend to accelerate the electro- 
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lytic corrosion of these layers Other impurities may be easily 
oxidized to soluble corrosion products whidh are readily dis- 
solved out, and in this way cavities or channels are formed 
between the grains that allow the electrolyte to penetrate the 
metal more freely. 

As the anodic parts of the grains of a Corinthian bronze 
were first attacked by the local water acting as a weak cor- 
rosive agent it is hkely that the tm was more or less completely 
dissolved out superficially and that the copper was left behind 
as a porous layer or as a loose powder. When brass is attacked 
by weak corrosive agents, the zinc is so removed and the copper 
is left behind By analogy a similar process might be expected 
to take place in the coirosion of bronze by similar agents, though 
unquestionable experimental proof for the occurrence of this 
process in the coriosion of bronze, such as has been obtained for 
brass, does not appear to be available. However, Fink and 
Polushkin ” conclude from their observations of the microstmc- 
ture of ancient corroded bronzes that metallic copper is cer- 
tainly produced in the initial stages of the corrosion of such 
alloys In the corrosion of brass the removal of the more active 
metal is a wcU-recogmzed phenomenon known as dezmnficatton, 
and the analogous process in the coirosion of bronze may be 
termed destanmficatum ” 

It 18 highly probable that the porous or powdery copper pro- 
duced by the removal of the tm from the anodic parts of the 
grains of the bronze was itself then corroded rather rapidly. As 
was found by some experiments, filings of oven very pure copper 
are corroded at an appreaable rate by dilute sodium chloride 
solutions The more finely divided and impure copper produced 
by the removal of tin from grams of ancient bronze would be 
corroded at a much greater rate since the speed of such corrosive 
action must increase with both the degree of subdivision of the 
metal and with the degree of its heterogeneitv. The almost m- 
vanable occurrence of cuprous oxide as an mljprgranular cor- 
rosion product in specimens that are otherwise sbund shows that 
in ancient bronze generally, the corrosion of the copper must 

Stillwell and TurnipBeed, Ind Bnff Chem, 96, 740-743 (1034) 
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Probably to bo prefemd to the term deiinifioattm alnoe the verb detin in its 
variooB forma ia already in eatabbahed nae aa referring to the removal of tin from 
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begin shortly after the initial attack on the tin. Moreover, the 
results that were obtained in the experimental corrosion of a 
specimen of Corinthian bronze show how quickly copper cor- 
rosion products appear after the beg^mug of corrosive attack. 
Therefore it may be safely concluded that in the natural cor- 
rosion of Corinthian bronze, the corrosion of tin and coppei 
began to occur simultaneously soon after the alloy was initially 
attacked. However, since the tin began to dissolve fiist, it is 
logical to discuss first the probable chemical mechanism of the 
corrosion of the tin in the buried bronze of Corinth by the ac- 
tion of the subterranean water containing chloride ion 

As the tin spontaneously dissolved in the water at anodic 
areas, the metal must have entered into solution almost entirely 
as stannous ions, and only to a very slight extent as stanmc ions, 
since it IS known from numerous experimental observations that 
when tin is dissolved by dilute aqueous solutions of all kinds 
stannous ions are invariably present in the resulting solutions in 
overwhelming proportion as compared to stanmc ions This 
process of solution at the anodic areas involved the release of 
two electrons for each stannous ion that entered the solution 
Two electrons then became available at the cathodic areas in the 
centers of the surface grains, or at othei cathodic areas, to com- 
bine with the hydrogen ions, or, more strictly speaking, with the 
hydrated hydrogen ions contained in the water in contact with 
these areas The combination may be represented by the 
equation * 

2e + 2H*-»2H 

That the hydrogen which was so formed ever appeared as mo- 
lecular hydrogen gas at these cathodic areas of the metal grains 
is very unlikely in view of the almost certain presence in the 
subterranean water of dissolved oxygen which would immedi- 
ately oxidize the hydrogen to water as soon as it was formed. 
Indeed, if the hydrogen had not lieen so oxidized it would have 
accumulated as a gas on the cathodic areas and probably would 
have polarized them so that the electrolytic corrosive action 
could not have proceeded further That the corrosion of Co- 
rmthian bronze soon ceases in a dilute chloride solution free 
from dissolved oxygen was clearly demonstrated by the last ex- 
periment of the three described in a previous section of this 
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paper The removal of hydrogen ions at the cathodic areas re- 
sulted in an excess of hydroxyl ions being left in the solution at 
these places, two hydroxyl ions for each stannous ion that en- 
tered the solution. The final result of the first stage in the cor- 
rosion of the tin was, therefore, that stannous ions entered the 
water at the anodic areas of the grains of metal, and that a corre- 
sponding excess of hydroxyl ions accumulated at the cathodic 
areas of these grains 

As soon as the stannous ions diffused away from the metal 
surface, or were carried away from it by movement of the water, 
these ions must have been oxidized rather rapidly to stannic ions 
by the oxygen dissolved in the w'ater since the instabihty of stan- 
nous ions under these conditions is a well-estabhshed fact This 
oxidation may be represented by the equation 

2Sn*‘ + O, -f- 2H,0 -* 2Sn*""‘ 40n- 

By this oxidation of the stannous ions mure electrons were re- 
leased, two for each ion oxidized, so that still more hydroxyl ions 
accumulated in the solution, two hydroxvl ions being formed for 
each stannous ion that was oxidized In the presence of the 
chloride ions in the solution, the stannic ions produced by the 
oxidation probably had little more than a transitoiy existence 
for it seems reasonably certain that they combined very rapidly 
with these chloride ions to form the covalent compound, stannic 
chloride, a combination that may be represented by the equation . 

Sn-**-h4C!l--*SnC!h 

Some stannic chloride may have been formed directly by the 
union of chloride ions with the stannic ions produced in very low 
concentration in the course of the initial solution of the tin. 
This direct action probably did not take place to any extent, 
since if it had done so the equilibria between the stannous loqs, 
the stannic ions, and the metallic tins at the anodic areas would 
have been shifted to such an extent that few stannous ions would 
have been left in solution, which appears very unlikely in view of 
the fact that stannous compounds are present in considerable 
proportion among the corrosion products of pure tin and alloys 
of tin which have undergone corrosion fiom the action of natura) 
waters containing chlorides. The staraiic chloride formed in the 
solution by either of these two ways could have existed but a 
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Tsl&tiv^ly short time since this compound is readily hydrolyzed 
by water This hydrolysis occurs in a senes of stages, bat the 
final products are hydrated stannic oxide and hydrochloric acid. 
The total change that occurred may, therefore, be represented by 
the equation. 

SnCl, + 4HaO Sn(OH)« + 4H* + 4a'. 

Thus hydrochloric acid was released in the solution, and not only 
were the original chloride ions restored to the solution for fur- 
ther action but an equivalent number of hydrogen ions were re- 
leased at the same time, and these mav have increased the rate 
at which the alloy corroded However, an> such increase in rate 
of corrosion because of increased acidity must have been, at the 
most, only local and temporary since most of this excess of 
hydrogen ions was probably soon neutralized by the equivalent 
excess of hydroxyl ions also present in the solution, either 
through the diffusion of these ions toward each other or through 
the movement and consequent mixing of the hquid. Thus the 
original neutrality of the water in contact with the corroding 
alloy surface tended to be continually restored in spite of 
chemical reactions that produced local excesses of hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions 

An important effect resulting from the local excess of hy- 
droxyl ions produced at the cathodic areas was very probably 
the formation of hydrated stannous oxide. By mutual diffusion 
or through mixing of the solution, the hydroxyl ions produced 
at these areas came in contact with the stannous ions produced 
at the nearby anodic areas before these metal ions became oxi- 
dized, with the result that insoluble hydrated stannous oxide 
was formed in formed in accordance with the equation* 

Sn** + 20H--»Sn(0H),. 

That hydrated stannous oxide is actually one of the products 
formed in the natural corrosion of tin has been definitely estab- 
lished by investigations of the nature of the products formed 
on tin objects which have become corroded by the action of 
water or moist earth. Moreover, this compound is not a mere 
transitory product but may persist foi long periods as has been 
shown by analyses of corrosion products found on ancimit ob- 
jects composed of tan, and of alloys of tin. The first analysis 
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of this nature appears to have been made by Bannister/* who 
investigated the nature of the corrosion products on a fragfment 
of a very pure tin scabbard of Medieval, or possibly Roman, 
date found in England According to his analysis these cor- 
losion products were composed of 54.68 per cent anhydrous 
stannic oxide and of 43 35 per cent hydrated stannous oxide^ 
in addition to very small proportions of various compounds 
other than those of tin Just recently, Sraythe has shown by 
a senes of analyses of corrosion products on ancient tin objects, 
and on ancient objects of lead-tin alloys, found in Great Britain, 
that stannous oxide, more or less hydiated, is of general occur- 
rence in these products of corrosion For example, the layer of 
corrosion products on a piece of Roman lead-tin alloy, composed 
of 97 70 per cent tin and 2 73 per cent lead, was found to contain 
65 23 per cent stannic oxide, 23 69 per cent stannous oxide, and 
3 37 per cent water An even greater proportion of stannous 
oxide was found in the corrosion products of a Roman ingot 
composed of 94 78 per cent tin and 5.37 per cent lead. These 
contained 56 83 per cent stannic oxide, 32 40 per cent stannous 
oxide, and 4.25 per cent water. On the other hand, only a very 
small proportion of stannous oxide was found m the corrosion 
products of a Roman alloy composed of 97 80 per cent lead and 
2.00 per cent tin In these the stamuc oxide amounted to 10 63 
per cent and the stannous oxide to only 0 06 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that chlorine m the form of metalhc dilondes 
was found in most of these corrosion products, an indication 
that chloride ion was probably instrumental in the corrosion of 
the tin in these objects just as it was in the corrosion of the tin 
in Corinthian bronzes The composition of the corrosion prod- 
ucts on an ancient tin ingot dredged up from the sea bottom 
provides an unquestionable example of the formation of hy- 
drated stannous oxide when tin is corroded in water containing 
chlorides. These corrosion products contained 84.93 per cent 
stannic oxide, 5.31 per cent stannous oxide, ani 7 00 per cent 
water They also contained 1.58 per cent chlorine in the form 
of metallic chlorides It seems certain, therefore, that hydrated 
stannous oxide was formed in the corrosion of Corinthian bronze, 

In»i Uetiik, SB, 71-72 (1926) 
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and it is very probable that the formation of this compound 
came about by the mechanism that has been suggested. 

The immediate end-product of the corrosion of the tin in 
Corinthian bronze was, therefore, a mixture of hydrated stannic 
oxide and hydrated stannous oxide. Smythc*^ has suggested 
that an actual compound, a hydrated stannous stannate, may be 
formed between the hydrated higher and lower oxides in the 
corrosion products of tin, but there is no real evidence that the 
formation of such a compound takes place under natural condi- 
tions In accordance with its known behavior the hydrated 
stannic oxide in the mixture lost water gradually During wet 
periods this process of dehydration probably never proceeded 
very far toward completion, but during dry periods it probably 
proceeded nearly to completion. Under especially favorable 
conditions and after a long lapse of time the dehydration may 
have been completii^ That the dehydration was ultimately com- 
plete, or nearly so, is clearly indicated by some of the analytical 
results obtained by Smythc in his investigation of the composi- 
tion of the coirosion products of ancient tin The hydrated 
stannous oxide in the mixture also became dehydrated, at least 
the part of it that was not oxidized beforehand. This dehydra- 
tion of the hydrated stannous oxide was more rapid and prob- 
ably more complete than that of the hydrated stanmc oxide, 
since, according to experiments of Bury and Partington,®'' the 
formation of anhydrous stannous oxide from the hydrate pro- 
ceeds spontaneously at an easily observable rate even under 
water at oidinary temperatures Some of the hydrated stan- 
nous oxide was probably oxidized to hydrated stanmc oxide by 
the action of the dissolved oxygen in the subterranean water 
before its dehydration could occur. As long as the hydrated 
stannous oxide remained in contact with the metalhc tm on the 
surface of the bronze this oxidation probably proceeded very 
slowly, but as soon as the compound became separated from the 
surface by the formation of underlying corrosion products, or 
as soon as all the tin in a given area on the surface had been 
corroded, then the oxidation of this compound probably pro- 
ceeded more rapidly. Likewise, any anhydrous stannous oxide 
formed by the spontaneous dehydration of the hydrate was 

tl£oo dt 
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probably oxidized sooner or later, the product of this oxidation 
being either hydrated stannic oxide or anhydrous stannic oxide 
according to conditions. It seems probable also that stannous 
oxide, either hydrated or anhydrous, would be less likely to per- 
sist among the corrosion products of an alloy containing tin as 
a lesser component than m the corrosion products of pure tin 
itself This appears to be shown by the occurrence of only 0.06 
per cent stannous oxide as compared to 10.63 per cent stannic 
oxide in the corrosion products, analyzed by Smythe, that were 
found on the ancient lead-tin alloy which contained only 2.00 
per cent tin There is, therefore, httle reason to expect much 
hydrated or anhydious stannous oxide to be present in the re- 
mains of very ancient bronze objects that have undergone very 
extensive or complete corrosion The ultimate product, then, 
of the corrosion of the tin in Corinthian bronze was nearly an- 
hydrous stannic oxide, anhydrous stannic oxide, or a mixture 
of the two 

This mechanism for the coriosion of the tin in Corinthian 
bionze serves to explain why the latio of the proportion of tin 
to the propoition of copper was found to be much lower in the 
patina of the strigil handle than in the metallic core of this 
object. Since, by reason of their known behavior, some of the 
intermediate products of the corrosion of the tin must have 
entered the water in contact with corroding bronze in either 
true or colloidal solution, and because of their solubility a con- 
siderable proportion of these products were lost by diffusion, 
or were lost by being carried away mechanically by movement 
of the water. This must have been particjlarly true of the 
stannic chloride and of the products of its hydrolysis, mclnding 
even the final product, hydrated stannic oxide. Thus a consid- 
erable proportion of the tin that was corroded did not appear 
in the insoluble corrosion products attached to the metallic core. 
This behavior of the tin is in marked contrast to tiie behavior 
of the copper since when the copper was corroded it apparently 

^ At the time the aneJyaee were made of the eomided Coru^iaii browse ohjeete 
atudled h) thie invoitlgation, the ponible preeenee of hydrated or anlqrSrWM etaniHnia 
oxide in their corrosion prodnets was not snepeeted Even if the presence of these 
eomponnds had been suspected, It is doubtful whether thdr presenee could have been 
establiehed with eertamtir, and stlU more doubtful whether thrir preportum eOnld 
have been determined with neenrae]r, elnce reliable method for the deteoUmi, and 
especially the determination, of hydrated or anhydnme etaiwons oxide in eompleix 
mixtures of bronse corrosion prodnets we yet to be devised. 
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formed at once a sparingly soluble compound, and though this 
primary corrosion product was also hydrolyzed, the products 
of the hydrolysis were compounds still more insoluble than this 
primary product Thus veiy little copper was lost in the course 
of the corrosion of the bionze The probable mechanism of the 
corrosion of the cupper in the buried bronze of Corinth by the 
action of the subterranean water will now be discussed in detail. 

From what has been observed about the behavior of copper 
when it dissolves in dilute aqueous solutions of various sorts, 
and from what has been established about the energy relation- 
ships involved in such piocesses, this metal, in contrast to the 
tin, must have entered into solution during corrosion largely m 
the higher valence state rather than the lower According to 
Allraand and Ellinghatn ^ the equilibrium constant for the re- 
action, Cu"* + C/U 2Cu*, IS 0.5 X 10 * at room temperature, 
which indicates that the concentration of cupnc ions m a dilute 
copper solution is approximately a hundred tunes greater than 
the concentration of cuprous ions when these ions are in eqm- 
librium with a surface of metallic coppei Hence the metal that 
dissolved at anodic areas in the coriosiou of the copper in 
Corinthian bronze must have entered the water largely as cupnc 
ions and only to a small extent as cuprous ions This process 
of solution involved the release of two electrons for each cupric 
ion that entered the solution. Two electrons then became avail- 
able at the cathodic areas of the copper to produce, by the same 
mechanism as in the corrosion of the tin, two hydroxyl ions for 
each cupnc ion that entered into solution. The result of the 
hrst stage in the corrosion of the coppei was, therefore, that 
cupnc ions, accompanied by an apparently insignihcant propor- 
tion of cuprous ions, entered into solution at the anodic areas, 
and that a corresponding excess of hydroxyl ions accumulated 
at the cathodic areas of the corroding metal. 

Although the copper dissolved largely as cupnc ion in the 
course of the corrosion of Connthian bronze, cupnc compounds 
did not appear as principal final corrosion products, nor were 
they apparently formed to any extent even as primary corrosion 
products The fundamental cause of this apparent anomaly 
seems to lie in the very low solnbihty of cuprous chloride in 
water as compared to that of cupric chloride, a difference that 

The Prinoiplee of Applied Sleetroohemieiry, London, lft24, p 262 
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appears to determine the entire course of the chemical changes 
that occur when copper is corroded by the action of water con- 
taimng chloride ion in sufficient concentration. Moreover, in 
water containing chloride ion in sufficient concentration the 
solubility of cuprous chloride is so reduced by the common ion 
effect that this salt tends to separate from the solution as an 
insoluble precipitate even when the cuprous ion concentration is 
very low Because of the sharp difference in the solubihty of 
the two chlorides of copper m very dilute chloride solution, it 
seems very hkely on theoietical grounds that cuprous chloride 
was formed as a principal solid corrosion product at the anodic 
areas in spite of the fact that the concentiation of tlie cuprous 
ions at these areas was always very low as compared to that of 
the cupric ions. In other words, the equilibria between the 
cupric ions, the cuprous ions, and the mctalbc copper were so 
continuously upset by the removal of cuprous ions to form in- 
soluble cuprous chloride that this salt was formed as a principal 
corrosion product in spite of the fact that the metallic coppei 
tended to dissolve almost entirely as cupiic ions Various ob- 
servations and facts support this explanation of how cuprous 
compounds began to be formed as corrosion products instead of 
cupric compounds 

Though the presence of cuprous chloride was actually ob- 
served among the corrosion products of only one of the corroded 
Corinthian bronze objects, and this not with entire certamty, the 
fact that cuprous chloride is formed as a primary corrosion 
product when such bronze is corroded by water containing chlo- 
ride ion was clearly demonstrated by the results of the experi- 
ments on the corrosion of a specimen of this bronze The forma- 
tion of cuprous chloride as a primary corrosion product when 
pure copper, itself, is corroded by the action of ^ute chloride 
solutions was obseryed by Eyans.” That the same compound is 
formed as a primary product in the corrosion of copper by sea 
water was obseryed by Bengough and May ** Aiew investiga- 
tors have defimtely identified cuprous diloride |s a corrosion 
product of ancient bronze and copper objects which were known 
to have been corroded, or which were presumably corroded, in 
the presence of water containing chlorides. The earhest in- 

M jfafaRie Comrion, PoMivUy, an^ Protaetum, London, 1987, p 886 
Inti MetaU, 88, 101-108 (1984) 
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vestigator to notice the presence of cuprous chloride among the 
corrosion products of ancient bronze obgccts appears to have 
been Rosenberg, who, by an examination of its physical prop- 
erties and by means of analyses made for him by Baggesgaard- 
Rasmussen, was able to identify as cuprous chloride a distinc- 
tive corrosion product isolated fiom certain ancient bronzes. 
Gettens ** appears to have been the first to identify cuprous chlo- 
rideias a cori>c|isipn product of ancient copper objects. In some 
of the specimens'l^'QQrroded copper nails about 3500 years old 
from Nuzi in Iraq wl^h he examined, cuprous chloride was 
found to be a prmcipal component of the corrosion products 
The present writer found cuprous chloride to be a principal com- 
ponent of the corrosion products of many of the extensivelv cor- 
roded bronze and copper objects recovered from deep wells at 
the site of the Athenian Agora It seems likely, incidentally, 
that the poor state of preservation of these objects may be ex- 
plained in much the same way as that of the bronze objects of 
Corinth since the water of these wells, like that of the Fountain 
Peirene, contains chloride ion in much higher concentration than 
IB usual in subterranean water Most of the cuprous chloride in 
or on the objects from the wells of the Athenian Agora was soft, 
colorless, and translucent without visible crystalline form, some 
of it was soft, translucent, and without crystalline form but was 
stained various shades of blue or green from the presence of 
small amounts of admixed cupric compounds, and some of it oc- 
curred in the form of small, brilliant, coloiless, translucent, 
tetrahedral crystals, which corresponded in every respect to the 
crystalline form of the rare mineral, nantokite That cuprous 
chloride is a corrosion product of ancient copper, when this 
metal is corroded in the presence of water containing chloride 
ion, must, therefore, be considered an established fact That 
the same compound was formed in the course of the corrosion of 
the copper in Corinthian bronze eeems certain also 

It was observed both by Gettens and the present writer that 
the cuprous chloride in the corrosion products of ancient hronze 

Op nit , pp 70-72 
» Loe, oif 

It memt ieaYMly uemBary to point out that thoee ohoerrationB on the forma 
tion of cuproue ehloride in the corroaion of ancient copper objects ebow ooncluaively 
that the natural ouproua ehloride, nantokite, may originate from the action of inline 
or ilightly laline water on native copper 
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and coppei objects almost iiivanably occurs next to uncorroded 
metal and never in the outermost layers of these corrosion prod- 
ucts. This, and the fact that cuprous chloride has never been 
found m the corrosion products of completely corroded bronse 
and copper objects, show clearly that cuprous chloride is an 
initial and unstable corrosion product, not a final and stable 
product of corrosion. Indeed, cuprous chloride is such an un- 
stable compound in the presence of oxygen and water that its 
survival is not to be expected under normal conditions even in 
obj’ects that contain much uncorroded metal. In the presence of 
an abundant supply of oxygen and of moisture, cuprous chloride 
is so very unstable that its formation is probably only transitory 
in chloride solutions in which an abundant supply of air reaches 
the corroding metal This was apparently what happened in the 
first experiment on the coirosion of a specimen of Corinthian 
bronze where, because of frequent exposure of the corroding 
metal to the air, no visible amount of cuprous diloride was 
formed On the other hand, in the second experiment, where the 
supply of oxygen to the metal was deliberately restricted by 
keeping the bronze specimen submerged m the chloride solution 
and by restricting the supply of air to the surface of this solu- 
tion, cuprous chloride was formed in visible amount. When 
copper 18 corroded in porous soil by the intermittent action of 
subterranean water containing chlorides, or in any other situa- 
tion whore oxygen may freely reach the surface of the corrod- 
ing metal, cuprous chloride cannot, therefore, be expected to 
survive long as a corrosion product. Necessary also for the 
formation of cuprous chloride as more than a mere transitory 
product IS the corrosion of the copper in a somewhat restricted 
volume of water, since a large volume of water, especially if re- 
newed constantly, would certainly dissolve the cuprous chloride 
as fast as it was formed in spite of the low solubility of this salt 
in water. Moreover, cuprous chloride is not only dissolved but 
is actually decomposed by an abundant excess of water. Hence 
the formation of cuprous chloride as more than^a transitory cor- 
rosion product IB not to be expected in flowing water, nor in a 
large volume of stagnant water, even when the supply of oxygen 
reaching the surface of the corrodmg metal is meager. Obvi- 
ously the ideal condition for the survival of cuprous chloride 
as a corrosion product of copper in water containing chloride ion 
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is tho submerBion of the metal in a small volume of such water 
away from free access to air This very condition appears to 
account for the occur lence of cuprous chloride in relatively 
large amount as a corrosion product of the bionze and copper 
objects recovered from among tho debris near the bottom of the 
deep wells of the Agora Such an ideal condition for the sur- 
vival of cuprous chloride as a corrosion product is obviously not 
of frequent occurrence, and probably did not exist for the bronze 
buried in the ground at Corinth. Therefore, the general absence 
of cuprous chloride in the actual corrosion products of Corin- 
thian bronze objects is not surprising 

The second stage in the corrosion of tho copper in Corinthian 
bronze was, then, the formation of cuprous chloride at the anodic 
areas of the corroding metal in accordance with the equation : 

Cu*-f-Cl-->OuCL 

In spite of the absence of cuprous chloride in the actual corrosion 
products of Corinthian bronzes, it nevertheless seems probable 
that nearly all the copper in such bronzes did cuter into combina- 
tion as cuprous chloride during the course of their corrosion 
This not only seems probable from the low solubility of this salt 
and from tho probable effect of this low solubility on the iomc 
equilibria at the anodic areas of the corroding copper, but it also 
seems probable from the nature of the actual corrosion products 
and from the mode of occurrence of cuprous chloride that has 
survived m the corrosion products of ancient bronze and copper 
objects which have undergone corrosion in water contaming chlo- 
ride ion. For example, in many such objects from the wells of 
the Agora, the corroding copper was not only completely sur- 
rounded by cuprous chloride but no other corrosion products 
were present in the layers of cuprous chloride next to the cor- 
roding metal. This mode of occurrence certainly indicates that 
the cuprous chloride was formed as the sole initial solid cor- 
rosion product and that all the other corrosion products were 
formed from this salt. In view of the nature of the corrosion 
products now found on Corinthian bronzes, and in view of the 
ground conditions at Corinth, it seems probable, moreover, that 
the cuprous chloride formed during the corrosion of such bronzes 
was decomposed soon after it was formed. 
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The decomposition of cuprous chloride in the presence of 
water and oxygen occurs both by hydrolysis and oxidation 
That the rate of decomposition and the nature of the products 
varies greatly according to the conditions under which the de- 
composition takes place has been shown experimentally by 
Groger,*" and especially by Bengough and May*^ In the de- 
composition of cupiouH chloride by (hstilled water containing 
oxygen in the form of dissolved an, the nature of the products 
varies according to temperature, time, concentiation of oxygen, 
and the ratio oi the mass of the salt to the mass of the water. 
Since the decomposition of cuprous chloride m natural corrosion 
processes takes place at nearly a fixed temperature, and since 
the time factor may be considered indefinitely long, the concen- 
tration of dissolved oxygen and the ratio of the masses of the 
salt and the water are the important factors from the standxioint 
of the present investigation. When the water is present in 
ample excess, only the concentration of the dissolved oxygen is 
important 

That cuprous chloride is i eadily decomposed even by water 
free from oxygen was shown by Groger, who investigated the 
nature of the pioducts formed when the salt is treated with suc- 
eoasive portions of freshly boiled water in an atmosphere of 
hydiogen or of carbon dioxide The residue resulting from the 
complete decomposition of the salt by such treatment* was found 
to consist mostly of cuprous oxide. The effect of different con- 
centrations of dissolved oxygen was studied by Bengough and 
May in the following manner. A small fixed amount (0 5 g ) of 
cuprous chloride was placed in each of a senes of vessels of de- 
creasing diameters, and a fixed volume of ordinary distilled 
water was added to each vesseL In this way the enprous chlo- 
ride was immersed in increasing depths of water, and as a conse- 
quence atmospheric oxygen was less and less readily available to 
react with the cuprous chloride or its hydrolytic decomposition 
products. In the vessel m which the depth of vmtor was the 
least (2.6 cm ), basic cupric chloride was fomei as the sole 
solid decomposition product. In all the others, cuprous oxide 
was formed m addition to basic cupric chloride Bengough and 
May also studied the effect of different ratios of mass of water 

MX oMrff Ckcrm , tt. 161V-161 (1901) 

*> J Zntt Meialu, 88, 108-180 (1984) 
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to masa of aalt, though those expenments necessarily involved to 
some extent the effect of different concentrations of dissolved 
oxygen. Volumes of distilled water ranging from 2 to 500 cc. 
were added to the same dxed amount (05 g.) of cnprons chlo- 
ride, and the composition of the solid residues was determined 
after 24 hours In the two experiments in which the smallest 
volumes of water were used, no cuprous oxide could he detected 
in the residues, which appeared to contain only basic cupnc chlo- 
ride as a decomposition product. In all the other expenments 
cuprous oxide was present in the residues, and it was present in 
increasing proportion as the volume of w'ater increased In the 
experiment in which the largest volume of water was used, cu- 
prous oxide was almost the sole sohd decomposition product, 
only a slight amount of basic cupnc chloride being formed. The 
decomposition of the cuprous chloride was incomplete in most of 
these experiments at the time they were terminated. In another 
experiment by Bengough and May in which 05 g. of cuprous 
chloride was treated with a large volume (400 cc ) of water, and 
in which the supply of atmospheric oxygen reaching the surface 
of the liquid was restricted, the decomposition of the salt was 
complete at the end of six days, and the final decomposition 
product was found to consist mainly of cuprous oxide, the re- 
mainder being basic cupric chloride In all these experiments 
about a third of the coppei in the decomposed cuprous chloride 
was oxidized to soluble cupric ion. Apparently when the supply 
of oxygen is restricted, the decomposition of the salt proceeds 
largely by hydrolysis and autoxidation, but when the supply of 
oxygen is ample, tte decomposition proceeds largely by oxidation 
processes, not by hydrolysis. Though the pronounced effect of 
large volumes of water in determining the nature of the de- 
composition products IB considered by Bengough and May to be 
mainly the result of a restriction of the supply of atmospheric 
oxygen, it seems rather more likely that the effect of a large 
excess of water is mainly that of furthering the hydrolytic de- 
composition of the salt by making possible the free diffusion of 
the hydrogen and chloride ions, formed on hydrolysis, away from 
the immediate neighboriiood of the decomposing salt, so that 
these products do not accumulate there in considerable concen- 
tration and thus hinder the further decomposition of the salt by 
hydrolytic action. 
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The oonditiona maintained m the particular experiments of 
Bengough and May just described are not however the conditions 
which actually exist during the decomposition of the cuprous 
chloride formed in the course of the natural corrosion of copper. 
In the decomposition of cuprous chloride that is formed' as a 
natural corrosion product the water contains chloride ion and 
the decomposition occurs in the presence of a surface of metallic 
copper Bengough and May showed by further experiments 
that the chloride ion concentration may he important in deter- 
mining the nature of the ultimate products of tho decomposition 
of cuprous chloride in water containing dissolved oxygen. When/ 
the chloride ion concentration is very high, as in sea water, cu- 
prous oxide does not appear as an ultimate solid decomposition 
jiroduct, the product always being basic cupric chloride Evi- 
dently a very high concentration of chloride ion so rt'prcsses the 
hydrolytic decomposition of the cuprous chloride that no cuprous 
oxide 18 formed With decreasing concentrations of chloiide 
ion more and more cuprous oxide and less and less basic cupric 
chlonde appear as decomposition products, provided always that 
the volume of the water is largo Thus, for example, on treating 
a 0.5 g portion of cuprous chloride with a large volume of a one 
hundredth of one per cent solution of sodium chloride, Bengough 
and May found that cuprous oxide was formed in large propor- 
tion ,iust as in distilled water Hence with concentrations of 
chloride ion as low as that in the subterranean water at Corinth 
the effect of chloride ion is not very important In the presence 
of a copper surface, cupric ions do not appear in noticeable 
amount as a decomposition product of the cuprous chloride, as 
was also shown experimentally by Bengough and May In their 
experiments discs of copper foil were placed on the bottoms of 
beakers and various amounts of cuprous chloride were placed on 
these -discs, after which 100 cc of distilled water was added to 
each beaker, and watch glasses were placed on the beakers. At 
the end of twenty days the one disc which had been covered with 
a heap of cuprous chloride had entirely disapfitered, and the 
solution contained cupric ion in noticeable amount. In the two 
others where less cuprous chloride was present the copper had 
not corroded away in this time, nor was it corroded away on con- 
tinuing the experiments for twelve days longer. At the end of 
this second period of standing, the solution in the vessels was 
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tested for the presence of cuprie copper by the addition of am- 
monium hydroxide but no reaction was observed. The product 
of the decomposition of the cuprous chloride in these two ex- 
periments was a mixture of cuprous oxide and basic cupric chlo- 
ride. As long as metallic copper is present, these then are the 
decomposition products of cuprous chloride when this salt is de- 
composed by the action of an ample excess of water containing 
dissolved oxygen 

From the results of all these experiments it vs to be expected, 
therefore, that cuprous oxide and basic cupric chlonde would be 
the ultimate products of the decomposition of the cuprous chlo- 
ride formed in the course of the corrosion of the copper in Co- 
rinthian bronzes, and these very products, it will be noted, are 
the ones which were found by analysis to be present in the cor- 
rosion products of such bronzes. Moreover, since the analyses 
show that cuprous oxide is present in these corrosion products in 
overwhelming proportion as compared to basic cupric chloride, 
the results of these experiments indicate that the decomposition 
of the cuprous chloride proliably took place by the action of con- 
siderable quantities of water This in turn seems to indicate 
that the corrosion of the bronzes occurred in soil often saturated 
with subterranean or surface water, not merely moistened with 
it. In general, the relative proportion of cuprous oxide and 
basic cuprous chloride in the corrosion products of ancient 
bronze and copper objects which have undergone corrosion by 
the action of water containing chlorides may provide a valuable 
clue to the ground conditions that prevailed during the corrosion 
of such objects 

From the results of the experiments which have been de- 
senbed, and from the results of the analyses which were made 
of the corrosion products of Cormthian bronze, it seems very 
probable, then, that the cuprous oxide which occurs as the prui- 
cipal corrosion product was produced from cuprous chloride 
largely by the hydrolytic decomposition of this salt. This hy- 
drolytic decomposition reaction may be represented by the 
equation : 

' 2Cu01 + H,0 -* On.O -f 2H* + 2C1-. 

As indicated by the equation, hydrochloric acid was released m 
the solution by this hydrolysis of the cuprous diloride, and not 
only were the oiMginal chloride ions restored to the solution but 
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an equivalent number of hydrogen ions were released at the sai&e 
time, and these may have tended to increase, locally and tempo- 
rarily, the rate of the corrosion of the bronze in the same way as 
the hydrogen ions released by the hydrolysis of the stannic chlo- 
ride produced in the course of the corrosion of the tin On the 
other hand, as long as these hydrogen ions remained in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the decomposing cuprous chloride, the 
hydrolysis of this salt probably could not proceed to completion. 
However, these hydrogen ions probably did not accumulate in 
the neighborhood of the decomposing salt and so hinder its com- 
plete hydrolysis since they probably diffused away or were car- 
ried away by the movement of the water, or, more probably etiU, 
wore soon neutralized by the hydroxyl ions present in equivalent 
amount at the cathodic areas of the corroding copper, either 
through the diffusion of these ions toward each other or through 
the movement and consequent mixing of the liquid 

Though some cupric ions arising from the dissolution of the 
metal or from the autoxidation of cuprous ions were always pres- 
ent in the film or layer of solution around the corroding copper, 
additional cupric ions were undoubtedly formed to some exWt 
by the oxidation of cuprous ions by the oxygen dissolved in the 
subterranean water, especially in parts of the film or layer of 
solution not immediately next to the metal surface. This oxida- 
tion may be represented by the equation. 

4Cu* + 0, + 2H.0 4Cu^^ + 40H-. 

The hydroxyl ions so produced must have united almost at once, 
however, with part of the cupric ions to form slightly soluble 
hydrated cupric oxide in accordance with the equation: 

Cu*»-|-20H--»0u(0H), 

Some hydrated cupric oxide may also have formed by the union 
of cupric ions with hydroxyl ions produced at the,cathodic areas 
of the corroding copper In the presence of the other cupric 
ions and the chloride ions present in abundance if the solution, 
this compound probably did not long exist by itself but combined 
with some of these ions to form the more stable and still more 
insoluble basic cupric chloride, atacamite, a transformation 
which may be represented by the equation: 

30u(0H). + Ctt** + 201- 30u(0H),Cua. 
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Tliat hydrated cupric oxide actually reacts readily with cupric 
ions and chloride ions to form this basic cupric chloride was 
demonstrated by Sabatier,” who found that he could easily pre- 
pare this particular basic salt by treating the hydrated oxide 
with a cold dilute solution of cupric ehlonde 

From the frequent occurrence of basic cupric chloride as the 
principal corrosion product on the extenor of highly corroded 
bronze and copper objects in which cuprous oxide is the pre- 
dominant substance in the corrosion products as a whole, it is 
probable that some basic cupric chloride is often formed by the 
alteration of cuprous oxide Probably cuprous ions arising 
from the dissolution of cuprous oxide in a film or layer of water 
surrounding a buried object of this sort are oxidized by air or 
dissolved oxygen with the subsequent formation of the basic 
chloride by much the same mechamsm as was suggested for its 
more direct formation. Because of the very low solubility of 
cuprous oxide, this change must, however, be very slow in spite 
of the unusually favorable conditions for the oxidation of 
cuprous ions at the outside surface of a highly cqrroded object 
How slowly this transformation really occurs is indicated by 
the fact that the layer of basic cupric chloride on the outside 
surface of such objects, such as that found on the (lorinthian 
strigil handle, is often very thin even after centuries of corrosive 
action. 

In previous explanations of the mode of formation of basic 
cupric ehlonde as a corrosion product of ancient bronze or 
copper, it has been generally assumed that molecular cuprous 
chloride was oxidized directly to basic cupric chloride, and even 
that cuprous oxide was simultaneously mvolvod in the forma- 
tion of this basic salt. These explanations have usually in- 
cluded the formulation of complicated equations with large 
numerical coefSioients before the formulas of the reactmg sub- 
stances. Since the correctness of such equations is inherently 
very improbable, it seems to the writer that the present simpler 
explanation is considerably nearer the truth. 

Because of their insolubility and marked chemical stabihty, 
these two. corrosion products of Connthian bronze, cuprous 
oxide and basic cupric chloride, underwent little or no trans- 
formation into oQier compounds in the course of the centuries, 

ticompt. rettd^ 1 S 6 ^ 108 <1>»7). 
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even into the very stable basic copper carbonate, inaladhite. 
A small amount of this basic copper carbonate, which apparently 
had originated from the alteration of one of those products, 
was indeed detected on the outside surface of the corroded stngil 
handle, and a trace of carbonate was detected in the corroded 
remains of the strigil blade, but in general the analytical ex- 
amination of the corrosion products of the various Cormthian 
bronze objects yielded little indication of the transformation of 
the cuprous oxide or the basic cupric chloride into this basic 
copper carbonate or into any other copper compound. It is 
interesting to note that Gettens** also found but a trace of 
carbonate in the highly corroded remains of some very ancient 
copper nails, which, from the presence of cuprous oxide and 
copper chlorides as principal corrosion products, evidenGy had 
been corroded m the presence? of water containing chlorides. 
The results of the present investigation certainly show that 
basic copper carbonate is not formed as a prmiary corrosion 
product in the presence of water containing chloride ion in 
sufficient concentration, even when much bicarbonate ion is also 
present in the water, and they show, moreover, that basic copper 
carbonate is formed only in small amount as a secondary prod- 
uct when copper is corroded under these conditions This ab- 
sence of basic copper carbonate as a corrosion product may 
perhaps be surprising in view of the general opimon among 
ehemists, as indicated by their statements in numerous chemical 
works, that basic copper caibonate, especially in the form of 
malachite, is invariably a principal product of the corrosion 
of copper under natural conditions The absence of basic 
copper carbonate as a corrosion product of Corinthian bronze 
is, however, by no means a special phenomenon Examination 
by the writer of the corrosion products of a considerable num- 
ber and variety of ancient bronze and copper objects has con- 
vinced him that this compound, contrary to aU such statements, 
docs not occur frequently as a principal component of tiie cor- 
rosion products of ancient bronze and copper oj^ects, and in 
fact 18 often not present at all in sensible amount. Moreover, 
as has been shown by some recent investigations,** basic, copper 

M£o(r eit 

Bee eepeei&llr, Vernon end Wbitby, J, Intt JTetole, 4% 181-BOS (1880), and 
Vernon, tbid., 88, 88-100 (1888) 
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carbonate is not even the principal component of the green 
patina formed on bronze and copper objects which have been 
exposed for a long time in the open air, the principal component 
of this green patina being basic copper sulfate, basic copper 
chloride, or an intimate mixture of the two The truth appears 
to be that no sound experimental basis exists for the various 
statements which have been made as to the invariable forma- 
tion of basic copper carbonate as the principal product of the 
corrosion of copper under natural conditions 

The chemistry of the corrosion of the tin and the chemistry 
of the corrosion of the copper in Corinthian bronze have now 
been considered separately as though the chemical changes 
which occurred during the corrosion of the one metal took place 
quite independently of those which occurred during the cor- 
rosion of the other. In reality, however, these two sets of 
chemical changes did not take place independently, the chemical 
properties of the two metals and the chemical properties of 
some of the corrosion products of these metals being such that 
certain chemical interactions must have occurred. In general, 
chemical intei actions could have occnired between one of the 
metals and certain of the corrosion products of the other, be- 
tween solid solutions or compounds of the two metals and cer- 
tain corrosion products of eithei metal, and between certain 
corrosion products of the two metals As a specific example of 
such interaction, it is very probable that any cupric ions which 
came into contact with metallic tin on the sutface of the alloy, 
or with a sohd solution or compound of tin and copper which 
had the proper potential toward such ions, were at once reduced 
to metallic copper with the resultant production of an equal 
number of stannous ions in accordance with the equation . 

Cu** -1- Sn -♦ Sn** H- Cu 

In this way some copper which had already dissolved was pre- 
cipitated on the surface of the corroding alloy. That such 
precipitation of copper does occur is at least strongly indicated 
by the occasional presence of bright crystals of copper next to, 
or near to, the metallic core of bronzes which have undergone 
severe corrosion. Ehcoellent specimens of such crystals were 
observed by the writer among the corrosion products of deeply 
corroded bronzes taken from some of the wells of the Athenian 
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Agora. Of couriie it umst be admitted that the existeace of 
such copper crystals is not conclusive proof that they originated 
in this particular way since they also could have orijpnated by 
the auto-reduction of cuprous chloride or by the action of local 
currents generated from inequalities in the concentration of 
copper ions in the liquid around the corrodu^ alloy. Sooner 
or later such precipitated copper must have again dissolved and 
passed through the same stages in corrosion as any other copper 
m the alloy, and, in general, the substances formed by any of 
these chemical interactions between metals and corrosion prod- 
ucts or between the corrosion products thoniselves probably 
passed ultimately through the same stages in corrosion as any 
of the other substances In other words these chemical inter- 
actions did not really alter the general course of the chemical 
changes which occurred during the corrosion of the tm and the 
copper. For this reason it does not seem necessary to discuss 
all these possible interactions in detail 

Little consideration also need be given hero to the dhemical 
changes which occurred in the course of the corrosion of the 
minor components of early Cormthian bronze such as the lead 
and the iron As shown by the analytical results given m the 
first part of this paper, those components of the alloy were so 
small in amount as compared to the tin and the cupper that the 
changes which occurred during their corrosion probably had 
little effect on the main course of the corrosion of the bronze or 
on the composition and structure of the principal products of 
corrosion. Moreover, the difficulty of identifying experimen- 
tally either the intermediate or the final products of the cor- 
rosion of these minor components makes difficult any explana- 
tions of the cliemical changes which occurred during their 
corrosion that are as soundly grounded upon observed facts as 
are the explanations which are given for the chemical changes 
that occurred during the corrosion of the tin and the copper. 
However, the behavior of elemmitary lead and iron> when acted 
upon by waters of the most vwed composition, iias bemi so 
thoroughly studied by so many investigators (hat^e changes 
which occurred during the corrosion of these metals as com- 
ponents of Corinthian bronze may be postulated with some de- 
gree of confidence, Thus it is reasonably certain that the l ead 
entered into solution almost entirely as plumbous ions vdth the 
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production of an equivalent amount of hydroxyl ions. Some of 
these load ions may then have combmed with chloride ions in 
the water to form sparingly soluble lead chloride as an inter- 
mediate coriosion product, though, because of the small amount 
of lead in the alloy, the consequent very small amount of lead 
in solution at any given time, and the appreciable solubility 
of lead chloride, it seems rather unlikely that any of this salt 
was so formed. It is much more likely that all the lead ions 
combined almost at once with hydroxvl ions to form insoluble 
hydrated lead oxide as an intermediate corrosion product. By 
the action of the bic.arbonate and the carbonate ions in the 
water this intermediate product was then transformed more or 
less rapidly into basic lead carbonate, the final product of the 
corrosion of the lead. Much of the iron in Corinthian bronze 
objects may have actually been in the form of feme oxide be- 
fore corrosion started, either because it entered the bronze m 
this form or because it was oxidized to this compound during 
the preparation of the bronze or during the fabrication of the 
objects from the prepared alloy. In the course of corrosion 
any elementary iron in the bronze must have entered into solu- 
tion largely as ferrous ions with the production of an equivalent 
quantity of hydroxyl ions Most of these ferrous ions were 
probably oxidized rapidly to ferric ions by the dissolved oxy- 
gen in the subterranean water. Some of these ions may have 
combined first with hydroxyl ions to form nearly insoluble 
hydrated ferrous oxide as an intermediate corrosion product. 
The ferric ions produced by the direct oxidation of ferrous ions, 
or those produced by the oxidation of ferrous ions which had 
first combined to form hydrated ferrous oxide, then combined 
rapidly with hydroxyl ions to form a hydrated ferric oxide as 
the immediate final corrosion product This compoimd prob- 
ably lost water gradually until a less hydrous ferric oxide was 
formed as the final product of the corrosion of the iron. Some 
chemical interactions involving lihese minor components and 
their corrosion products probably took place, but these inter- 
actions were probably insignificant as compared to those which 
took place between the major components of tiie alloy and their 
corrosion products. 

Though the various chemical reactions whidi occur during 
the corrosion of bnried bronze constitute the most important 
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changes that take place in the transfonnation of metal into 
corrosion products, these reactions aie by no means the only 
changes which occur. Various physical changes must also oc- 
cur, such as, for example, changes in the size of the individual 
particles of the corrosion products, changes m the state of 
aggregation of such particles, and changes m the relative posi- 
tions of the different kinds of particles and aggregates 

Though the gener^ composition of the corrosion products 
or patina of an ancient bronze may be satisfactorily explained 
on the basis of chemical changes, the arrangement of the in- 
dividual corrosion products in relation to each other, or the 
general structure of the patina, often cannot be satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of such changes alone, but must be ex- 
plained in part on the basis of physical changes. Since the 
occurrence of a paiticular physical change, or of a particular 
series of physical changes, during the corrosion of an ancient 
bronze caimot ordinarily be established with the same degree of 
certamty as the occurrence of a particular chemical change, or 
of a particular series of chenucal changes, the existence of a 
given type of structure in the patina of an ancient bronze is 
usually not so easy to explain as is its general composition 
However, certain types of structure may perhaps be adequately 
explained on the basis of chenucal consideiations. For ex- 
ample, the dne stratified structure of the patina of the Corin- 
thian strigil handle, which was described in some detail before, 
and of which a magnified view is given in the lower figure of 
PI V, IS a type of structure that may be so explamed. Such 
a stratified structure may be the result of periodic general cor- 
rosion, a type of corrosive action in which all the processes of 
corrosion proceed freely at a time when conditions are favor- 
able, and then stop when conditions become unfavorable, only 
to begin again, and stop again, and so continue alternately in 
accordance with the alternations in the conditions. Thus in 
the corrosion of buried bronze all the processes of corrosion 
may proceed apace during periods of wet weathqr |nt may cease 
entirely during periods of dry weather. The very thin layer 
of fresh corrosion products formed on the metal during a given 
wet period, when much subterranean water is present, may be- 
come dried out when the ground again becomes dry, and, in 
doing so, shrink and become partly detached from the metal snr- 
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face and from the previous layer of corrosion products. ‘ In 
this way many very thin layers may be formed in succession 
which are not only distinct from each other but may be separated 
in part by minute gaps such as those observed between many of 
the layers in the patina of the stngil handle. Instead of cor- 
rosion being periodic because of the alternate cessation and 
resumption of all corrosive action it may be periodic because 
certain chemical reactions proceed more readily under one set 
of conditions and others more readily under another set of con- 
ditions. In other words corrosion proceeds at all times, but, in 
accordance with the alternations in the conditions, certain re- 
actions will predominate and determine the course of the cor- 
rosion and the nature of the final products at one time, and other 
reactions will predominate and determine the course of the re- 
actions and the nature of the final products at another time. 
Thus, as was explained before, the decomposition of cuprous 
chloride during the corrosion of Corinthian bronze probably did 
not proceed rapidly when the amoimt of water in contact with 
the buried bronze was small but did proceed rapidly when the 
amount of water was largo Furthermore, as was also explamed 
before, basic cupric chloride was probably fonned to a larger 
extent as a final corrosion product and cuprous oxide to a smaller 
extent when the amount of watei was small, and the reverse was 
probably true when the amount of water was large In this way, 
and in general in similar ways, successive thin layers of cor- 
rosion products were produced which alternated m composition 
in accordance with the alternations in the conditions More- 
over, these thin layers probably became more distinct in the 
course of time as subterranean water preferentially leached out 
the more soluble corrosion products from the patina. By such 
action the minute gaps observed between the layers of the patina 
of the strigil handle could also have been formed. From the 
nature of the climate it is hkely that both these types of periodic 
corrosive action occurred during the corrosion of the bronze 
buried at Corinth, and it seems likely that both types of action 
were of frequent 'occurrence in the corrosion of ancient bronze 
buried in many other localities. This explanation of the origin 
of a fine stratified structure in the patina of ancient bronze 
seems more likely to be true than a possible alternative explana- 
tion of the orig^ of such a structure by the differentiation of an 
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original more oi less homogeneous single layer of corrosion 
products into many layers of different or similar composition by 
some sort of periodic precipitation process arising from the 
dissolution and diffusion of certain of the substances in this 
layer 

Since the formation of a fine stratified structure in the patina 
of an ancient bronze appears to be connected with seasonal or 
climatic changes it seems possible that the number and thick- 
ness of the layers in the patina may somehow serve as an index 
of the length of time the bronze was buried, or of the prevalence 
of certain climatic conditions at certain times during the period 
of burial However, it seems too much to hope that the num- 
ber and thickness of the layers in the patina of an ancient bronze 
can ever be of such definite chronological and climatic sig- 
nificance as the number and thickness of the annual rings in 
the cross section of an ancient log Too many factors of un- 
certain or unknown effect are probably mvolved in the formation 
of these layers Hence the possibility of attaching any chrono- 
logical significance to the number of these layers must exist 
only for objects of the same composition buned at a given site, 
and even for these the number of the layers may ^ only of 
relative and not of absolute chronological significanceu In spite 
of these uncertainties the possibility of attachmg some chrono- 
logical sigmficance to the number of layers, in special dreum- 
stances at least, may be well worth some investigation 

Ax Intebpbetatiost or thk Allusion or Pausanub to the 
Trbatmsnt or Bronzb in thb Water or the 
Fountain Pbirbnb** 

One of the few allusions made by Pausanias to technological 
matters in his famous Deacnptton of Greece is contained in the 
short passage about the Fountain Peirene at Cormth ** in which 
he inddentally remarks that the bronze of Connth was treated 
by means of the water of this fountain. The text of this par- 
ticular part of the passage according to Spiro il as follows* 

icol KoiMva^ 4i4ni^ xai flrrd M Marof roOrmt 

xaX«6f . 'V* fori Kopu^lotf 

Dtaennloni with B, B. aad a Broneer of the laititate for Advanced 

Study about the meaniag of eertatn Greek words wen of Mp to the author in writing 
this part of the paper 

•• 'Bock 11, Chapter 3. 

rf PouMnioe Greteotae Dccetipiio, Leipsig, Vol X, p. 13d. 
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The difficulties which have been encountered in the interpre* 
tation of this interesting statement may perhaps be most quickly 
and strikingly indicated by the very different wording of the 
translations of it which appear in the three most recent English 
versions of this work of Pausanias. The oldest of these trans- 
lations is that of Shilleto,*' which reads as follows* 

and they say that Corinthian brass when hissing hot is dipped mto this 
water 

Frazer ** gives the following translation 

and they say that the so-called Corinthian bronze gets its color by being 
plunged red-hot into this water, for, in point of fact, Corinth has no 
bronze of its own 

The most recent translation, that of Jones,*" reads as follows: 

and they say that the Corinthian bronze, when red-hot, is tempered by 
this water, since bronze the Corinthians have not 

The purpose of the present remarks is to show that some of 
the difficulties, at least, which have been encountered in 'the 
interpretation of this statement of Pausanias may be resolved 
by the aid of certain previously known technological facts and 
from the results of some experiments made by the writer, espe- 
cially when these facts and the results of those experiments are 
considered in connection with the other kinds of evidence which 
are of help in the determination of the meamng of this statement. 

Undoubtedly the principal difficulty in the interpretation of 
the first phrase of this statement, the part preceding hrd, is the 
intended meaning of / 9 AiT«(fJai, an infinitive form of fiAirnt, the pri- 
mary meaning of which is dtp, more espedallv with reference to 
the dipping of something in water or some other liquid *‘ This 
18 the meaning taken by Shilleto for his translation, but there are 
some very good reasons for concludmg that this is not the in- 
tended meaning in this particular context. In the first place, as 
has been previously pointed out by Frazer ** in refutation of a 

s^Paiuanlatf’ Descrlptiou of Oroeco Tranilated into BagUsh with Xotes and 
Indek, l^mdon, 1SA6, Vol. I, p 95 (BohaS Library*) 

uPatupntaa’ X)eoeKption of Orooco Translatod with a Ckmimentary, London^ 
tm, Voh X» p 74 

Af^PaaoaniM’ IhMOriptitia of Oroeoe with an KtiglUdi Translation, liondon and 
Kow Tork, 1015, Vol. I, p 001 <Tho XiOeb Classical Library.) 

41 Iddd^n and Beott’s lionlcon, a v. 

Op. Wfv Vol. in, p 00 
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statement of Ourtius, the phrase M robnv itself indicates 
the dipping or immersion of the bronze in the water, so that 
sometl^ng more than the bare sense of dipping is to be attached 
to otherwise the statement of Pausamas appears re- 

dundant. Moreover, in most of its actual uses the verb fikrru, 
especially in the passive voice, implies something more than the 
mere act of dipping. It implies dipping for some particular ' 
purpose, and more often than not the verb takes on a derived or 
secondary meaning indicative of this purpose. If Pansanias 
meant to use the verb only in its primary sense it then follows 
that he is merely mentioning the act of dippmg the bronze with- 
out giving any hint as to the purpose of this act, which seems 
rather unlikely. Furthermore, the second phrase of this state- 
ment of Pausamas, the part beginning with bni, which is cer- 
tainly to be interpreted as meaning that the bronze was not of 
local origin, seems to imply that the metal was brought to Co- 
rinth for working or for treatment with the water of the Foun- 
tain Peirene because of some unusual quality in this water. 
Though it must be admitted that this implication is rather vague 
or awkwardly phrased in the text as it is now known, this ap- 
parent vagueness or the apparent awkwardness of phrasing 
may be chiefly the result of the lacuna considered by some editors 
to exist in the text at this point Shilleto avoids the difficulty 
inherent in the exact interpretation of this second phrase, and 
its apparent bearing on the meanmg of the first phrase, by the 
convenient device of ignoring it altogether in his translation 
That pirruBm, meant that the bronze was merely dipped or 
plunged does not, therefore, soom likely, and it was probably for 
reasons such as those just given that this interpretation of its 
meaning in this context was rejected by tlie two translators of 
Pausamas who followed Shilleto However, as is shown by 
their translations, Frazer and Jones attach radically different 
njeanings to 0iiwrtaiai both of which are possible from the way 
the verb fiirru is used by other writers. The sroblem as to 
which of these two meamngs is the more Hke^ will now be 
considered. 

That fiirrtffftu means that the bronze received a color in dip- 
ping, as Frazer interprets it, seems at first glance very likely^ 
from the ways in which the verb fiixru is often used by anment 
authors other than Pansanias. This verb is often used to signify ” 
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the dyeing of cloth and other materials, and is even used in early 
Greek alchemical works with reference to the gilding or silvering 
of metals. Moreover, the closely related verb Karaffawn) is used 
in the Leyden Papyrus X,“ probably composed at a time not far 
distant from that of Faiisanias, to sigmfy the dipping of base 
silver alloys in corrosive liquids for the purpose of changing or 
improving the surface color of such alloys. Howeyer, in spite 
of numerous extant examples of these closely related uses, there 
appears no actual example in the works of other authors of the 
use of the verb fiirru itself to denote the coloring of bronze or 
copper. From the ways in which is used by these other 
ancient authors no certain indication therefore exists that the 
word pinTtaOeu in the statement of Pausanias really means that 
the bronze received its color by dipping 

Tn translating /SAtmo^oi in the way he did, Frazer appears to 
have been gmded to a considerable extent by Gtottling,** vho not 
only interpreted the statement of Pausanias as meamng that the 
bfonze received a color by being quenched in the water of 
Peirene, but suggested also that this coloration was the result of 
the deposition of ocherous material from this water on the metal 
by such treatment, a suggestion based upon his observation while 
visiting Connth of deposits of ocherous material apparently 
formed by this water That the bronze could have been perma- 
nently or satisfactorily colored in such a way is highly improb- 
able At the time the present wnter visited Oorinth no ocherous 
deposits formed by the water of Peirene were to be seen More- 
over, in experiments in which samples of this water were evapo- 
rated to dryness no colored residues were obtained, only residues 
of white salts. That the water could have changed radically in 
composition between the times of these two visits is also highly 
improbable. The suggestion of Gotthng appeals, therefore, to 
be unsound. 

Though the coloration of the bronze by the mere evaporation 
of the water on the hot metal with the consequent deposition of 
a colored residue seems to be a possibility that must be excluded, 
the coloration of the bronze by material formed by some chemical 
interaction between the hot metal and the salts dissolved m the 

Redpew 19 and 20 of the text of Berthelot pubiiflhed In his Arehioloffie ei S%n 
ioire dee SinencM^ Parle, 1906, pp. 2d6-*306 ^ 

44 Ar<^d^pi^0 Z^Uunff, a* 828 (1644) Cf Fraser, op c%t , Vol III, p 24. 
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water is a possibility still to be considered. In connection with 
some remarks on the fame of Connth as a center of bronae 
manufacture, Davies cites an opinion of Desch that the com- 
position of water in which bronze is quenched is without effect 
on the color of the metal, and this is certainly what is to be ex- 
ported from general chemical consideratious. Nevertheless, ip 
order to settle the question decisively m respect to the water of 
the Fountain Peirene, a considerable number of systematic ex- 
periments were performed by the writer In these experiments 
a piece of pure copper, a piece of ordinary tin bronze of modem 
manufacture, and a piece of clean bronze taken from the core of 
the Corinthian strigil handle previously described were heated 
to various elevated temperatures, either in a bare flame or with- 
out contact with a flame, and were then plunged, either immedi- 
ately or after various definite times, into water from the Foun- 
tam Peirene, into distilled water, or into dilute sodium chlondo 
solutions of various concentrations. The detailed results of the 
many exporiments need not be related here since, in general, it 
was found that any coloration imparted to the metals was solely 
the result of oxide films formed during the heating of these 
metals and not to any chemical interaction between the hot 
metals and the liquids into which they were plunged. If these 
liquids had any effect at all it was that of suddenly stopping the 
oxidation of the surface of the metal at a definite stage by cool- 
ing it BO that a particular coloration obtained on heating ^d not 
afterwards change, as might happen on allowmg the metal to 
cool slowly in air However, the water of Peirene was of no 
more value for this purpose than any other of the liquids that 
were tried, nor did the piece of Corinthian bronze behave very 
differently from the piece of copper or the piece of modem 
bronze. Moreover, the colors imparted to the Corinthian bronze 
or to the other metals were not especially pleasing or striking, 
and were decidedly not attractive when these metals were heated 
to a high temperature, as the account of Pausanias clearly mdi- 
cates was the practice in the treatment of brdnm with the water 
of Peirene. I^en the metals were heated to a high temperature 
for some time so as to form a blade coating or scale of oxidation 
products on their surfaces and were then plunged into this water 
much of this coating or scale cracked off so as to expose a slightly 

Xtamem Xwropf, Oxford, IW, p 252 
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oxidized surface of nearly the same color as the bare metal. 
This may have been the purpose of the process mentioned by 
Pausanias, but here again the water of Peirene was found to be 
of no more value for the removal of scale than any other of the 
liquids that were tried, nor did the specimen of Corinthian 
bronze behave in any distinctive or peculiar way. Of course it 
may be supposed that a method for imparting a coloration to 
bronze by roasting the metal m air and cooling in water was first 
developed at Corinth, or that the tedinique of restoring some- 
thing like the original color of the metal by the removal of scale 
by audden coohng in water was first practiced at Corinth, and 
that as a consequence it came to be falsely and traditionally be- 
lieved that the water at Corinth was especially suitable for use 
in the one or the other of these technical procedures. However 
this does not seem hkely since the superficial coloration of bronze 
on heating in air, and the dropping off of scale on sudden cooling 
with water are such simple and obvious effects that they must 
have been observed by experienced ancient bronze workers at 
many localities long before the manufacture of bronze began at 
Corinth. Hence it does not seem possible that any special qual- 
ity could have been anciently ascribed to the water of Peirene by 
reason of any changes of color that resulted from merely heating 
bronze to elevated temperatures and then plunging it into this 
water 

Apparently the only possible way by which the water of the 
Fountain Peirene could have been used to impart a distinctive 
coloration to bronze was by the accidental or intentional concen- 
tration of the water before the hot metal was dipped into it so 
that an appreciable residue of salts was loft on the surface of the 
metal through evaporation of the film of water that remauied 
after dipping, these salts then causing the formation, after some 
time, of a green coating of copper salts from the corrosive ac- 
tion of the chlorides contained in the residue of salme material. 
If water from the fountain had been kept in containers in the 
shops of metal workers, and these containers had been kept filled 
by the addition of water and not by being emptied out and refilled 
each tixhe more water was need^ the necessary concentration 
of the water could have occurred in such containers both by spon- 
taneous evaporation and by the action of the hot metal dipped 
into the water. In the experiments it was found that solutions 
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of sodiuin chloride of about the same chlonde concentration as 
concentrated water from Peirene bad less effect than the con- 
centrated water, probably because the saline deposit left on the 
surface of the metal by the water was much more hygroscopic 
by reason of the presence in it of calcium or magnesium chloride. 
The piece of Corinthian bronze was found to acquire a superficial 
greemsh coating much more readily than the piece of pure copper 
or the piece of modern bronze, probably because the ancient 
metal was much more heterogeneous. However, the develop- 
ment of a greenish coating or rough patination by the chemical 
action of salts left on the surface of the bronze was found to be 
a slow and uncertain process at the best, one that often took 
several weeks. Though the water of the Fountain Peirene ap- 
parently could have been used to impart a distinctive coloration 
to bronze in a way impossible by a similai use of water from 
many other ancient sources, it seems very unlikely that such a 
slow and troublesome process was actually used in the treatment 
of bronze at Corinth, and still more unlikely from the wording 
of his statement that Pausanias is alluding to any such process. 

A further serious objection to the translation of 
in the way suggested by Gottling and followed by Frazer is that 
there was neither need nor desire to impart any coloiation what- 
soever to many kinds of bronze objects, especially those objects 
intended for useful purposes Though the same objection can- 
not he said to hold generally for ornamental objects in bronze, it 
may, nevertheless, bo valid for the ornamental objects made at 
Corinth since the statement of ceitain ancient authors ** respect- 
ing the appearance of objects of Corinthian bronze certainly 
seem to indicate, aside from any question as to their appearance 
being the result of the presence of gold and silver in the alloy, 
that such objects were admired by reason of the beauty of the 
bare metal not by reason of any artificial coloration or patination 
imparted to the surface of the bronze 

From all the evidence taken together th^ translation of 
fiiiirTtffdai as meaning that the bronze received a color on baing 
dipped appears, therefore, to be mcorrect, and to lead to wrong 
interpretation of the statement which Pausanias makes about tha 
treatment of bronze with the water of the Fountain Peirene. 

YUny, BM,, ZZiSiy, 8-8, PhitaMh, Pt/thiae OtaouUi, 885 B-H. 
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That fiArrtfffai moans, in accordance with the translation of 
Jones, that the bronze was tempered by being dipped m the 
water may be said to receive considerable support from the way 
in which ffArru and related words are often used by ancient 
writers other than Pausanias. ffirru is clearly used to signify 
the dipping of red-hot steel in water for the purpose of harden- 
ing this metal, and is used to denote this dipping or harden- 
ing process By extension of meaning even came to mean 
the hardened edge imparted to iron or steel tools by such a 
process. Though there can be no doubt that these words were 
used with i cf erence to the liardening or tempering of steel by a 
dipping process, the evidence that ffAwtw and related words were 
used with reference to the hardening or tempering of bronze by 
some similar process is by no means so clear or abundant from 
the works of these writers. Aeschylus," indeed, uses the ex- 
pression xaXxoG 0a^t, which may be interpreted as meaning the 
hardening or tempering of bronze or copper, but this expression 
is considered by some editors or commentatorh as being merely 
poetical for th<‘ haidening or tempering of iron or 

steel, though their reasons for supposing that the expression 
which appears m the established text is merelv poetical cannot be 
said to be substantial. However, Pollux “ in noting the use of 
in place of quotes Antipho Sophisto as using the ex- 
pression ffi^ivxo^KoOKaUiUipov, which may be interpreted as mean- 
ing the hardening or tempering of bronze and of steel, or the 
dipping of the metals for such a purpose The fad that the 
names of the two metals are thus linked together seems to indi- 
cate, at least, that some similar dippmg process was used for 
both. 

Late ancient and medieval grammarians or commentators on 
the works of Classical Greek authors speak explicitly of the 
former existence of a process for hardemng bronze by dipping. 
For example, in commenting on some verses of Hesiod** in 
which the poet alludes to the use of bronze for various pur- 
poses before iron came into use, Joannes Tzetzes remarks,** 

AgammMH, v, SU (or S17) 

M OnOMMtMIOfl, VII, ISS. 

M Optra ft iHw, T ISO ff. 

•• Tost u quoM br BoniftiOl, Zti Mttatu iaat L’AatrpwM, Psrlo, 1803, p 889. 
SoMigaol shw qttotM two othar paamgta of vorjr rimiliur Uupmt. 
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XaXxoZi ri iraXai^v a«Z irKoit, kbI Kol YvwpYtmZt kprfoXdou ixpwi^i 

nn ravra ffroftoOvnt ’AmWv/iii'Vt Si “fVt vn/ioiffip rSr xoXxdi'i 

■xpi>iuBii TV oMifxf (Anciently they used bronze for armor, swords, 
and agricultural implements, hardening this by a certain dipping 
process, but the dipping process having been lost, we use iron ) 

Such stutements indicate that there existed at a late period a 
general belief that the ancients once had a process for hardemug 
bionze or copper similar to the one used for hardening steel, and 
that this supposedly valuable process had become a lost art Even 
at the present day the same notion seems to be widely current. 
Apparently the earliest cleat statement of this behef appears 
in the De Pythtae Oraruhs of Plutarch written about 1(X) a.d 
In this work Plutarch has Philinus quote a foreign visitoi at 
Delphi as asking, *Ap’ oSi> Kp&vls nt koI ^Apfia(a top rS\eu, rtxjnt&iP 
ircpl rbp XB\Kbp, Sxrxtp i) \tyoiikp*i rSiv ^ufiSiP arb/ttoau iicXcMrotunit iKCxc(pi<u' 

fox**' ipyiDv roKtpiKiap b x(tXK6s , (Was there, then, some process of al- 
loying and treating used by the aitisans of early times for 
bronze, something hke what is called the tempering of swords, 
on the disappearance of which bronze came to have a respite 
from employment m war?), bi spite of the fact that Plutarch 
wiites as though the process of hardening bronze was lu his day 
considered to be an art which had fallen into disuse or had been 
forgotten, and in spite of the fact that Pausamas hved a little 
later than Plutarcli, it is nevertheless not impossible that Pau- 
sanias believed from his own opinions, or from what he was told 
by others at Oorinth, that the hot bronze was dipped into the 
water of Peirene for the purpose of hardemng the metal. Since 
his phraseology indicates that he had no first-hand knowledge of 
the process, it seems rather more likely that he may have been 
led to such a conclusion merely by what the bronze workers or 
other people told him. Moreover, because he was a more or less 
unknown visitor from distant parts, they may oven have deliber- 
atoly deceived him as to the real purpose of the process^^pe- 
cially since the impoitant details of technical pi4:^esae8 appear 
to have been guarded as trade secrets by the ai^sans of ancient 
tunes. Thus in one way or the other Pausanias may have come 
to believe that the purpose of the process was to harden the 
bronze. Oonsequently in his statement about it the word 

« Both text and traadation eiMUtiaUr as given hy Babbitt, fitrtareh’e MonUa, 
Cambridge, ISSO, VoL T, pp seS-SOd (The Loeb Clasmeal tdbrarjr) 
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ffirrwOai may be intended to convey just this meaning, and it is 
therefore by no means unlikely that the word should now be so 
interpreted m translation. 

However, if Pausanias believed that the bronze was hardened 
by this process he was clearly wrong since the truth is that 
bronze, unlike steel, cannot be haidened by plunging the red-hot 
metal into cold water. The effect of such treatment on the phys- 
ical properties of ordinary bronze may bo very slight, or it may 
tend to soften the metal somewhat, though if the bronze contains 
a high enough proportion of tin this treatment may have one 
very important effect on the working qualities of the metal 
When bronze containing over ten and up to about fifteen per cent 
of tin 18 heated to above 650° C. for a sufficient time and is then 
suddenly quenched in cold water, this bronze then becomes 
ductile enough to be worked by hammering while cold, whereas 
oast bronze of this composition, and in general any bronze of this 
composition not so treated, cannot be shaped by hammering 
while cold because it is too brittle That the temperature at- 
tained in the process mentioned by Pausanias was high enough 
and that it was continued long enough seems to be infficated ^ 
his words «iAirwppi> <c«i Otpuiv Moreover, as was shown by the ana- 
lytical results given at the very begmning of this paper, high- 
tin bronze was certainly produced at Corinth at an early iienod, 
and by reason of the persistence of local technical tradition in 
ancient times, it may have been produced there at the time of 
Pausanias, or not very long before his time In order to work 
such bronze by hammering it while cold the very treatment that 
Pausanias mentions would have been almost necessary. This 
treatment would have been virtually a necessity in the manufac- 
ture of very thin objects of high-tin bronze since these could not 
have been satisfactorily forged while hot because of their tend- 
ency tp cool down too rapidly and because of their tendency to 
become oxidized too much by repeated heating to a high tem- 
perature. Some definite indication that the same treatment may 
have been used in the manufacture of even moderately thin ob- 
jects was found, it may be recalled, m the course of the micro- 
Bcopio examination of the metallic core of a rather typical object 
of this sort, a strigil handle found at Corinth and presumably 
made there. Even if high^in bronze was not being produced or 
worked at Corinth at the time of tiie visit of ij^ansanias and had 
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not been produced oi worked there for a long period before hie 
visit, which is by no means unlikely in view of the probable 
scarcity of tin in the Mediterranean world in Boman Imperial 
times, this quenching process, because it was a local practice of 
long standing, may, nevertheless, have still been used at Corinth 
for the working of ordinary bronze even when there was no ^ 
longer much real advantage in using it On the whole, there- 
fore, the process which Pausanias describes probably had as its 
real purpose, originally or possibly even at the time of his visit 
to Oormth, the softening of high-tin bronze so that this metal 
could be worked while cold It may even be that Pausanias was 
aware of the real purpose of the process, and that he meant to 
convey this meaning lu the word fiiitna9tu, though this seems 
very improbable since no such meaning was ever attached to 
the verb ptirru or to related words by any other ancient author- 

Regardless of whether Pausanias wrongly believed that the 
bronze was hardened by the dipping process he mentions or 
whether he rightly beheved that the bronze was softened by this 
process, the way in which Jones has translated /SdnwrOtu is satis- 
factory because the English verb “to temper" as applied to 
metals may be taken to signify that either a hardening or a re- 
duction of hardness takes plaee Hence the translation of Jones 
provides a happily ambiguous English equivalent of a still more 
ambiguous Greek word 

An apparent diflSculty in the way of accepting as wholly satis- 
factory the general interpretation of the statement of Pausanias 
which results from this translation of /Sdvrwdat is that this inter- 
pretation does not explain why the water of the Fountain Peirene 
was consideied especially suitable for the treatment of the 
bronze, as the wording of the second phrase of his statement 
seems to imply. The fact of the matter is, of course, that the 
composition of a natural water can have no ellect on the physical 
properties of the bronze quenched in it In other words from 
the standpoint of the actual results of this operation there was no 
reason why the water of Peirene was to be prefetroti to that from 
any other spring, or to that from any river or well. Neverthe- 
less, ample evidence exists to show that the ancients really did 
believe that the chardeter of the water had an important in^u- 
ence on the quality of the metal quenched in it erroneous 

belief appears clearly in some remarks which Pliny makes about 
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the manufacture of ateel After discussing the different kinds 
of iron or steel and the reasons for the differences Pliny goes on 
to say,“ Summa autem differentia tn aqua cux subinde candens 
tmmergitur Haec alibi atgue alibt uMior uobditavtt loca glona 
fern, stcuh Bilhthvn in Hupania et Tunassonem, Conmai in 
Italia, cum ferrana metaUa m us loots non smt. (The chief dif- 
ference, however, arises from the nature of the water in which 
the glowing metal is plunged from tune to time This, in some 
places better for the purpose than in others, has quite ennobled 
some locahties famous for their iron such as Bilbilis and 
Turiasso m Spam, and Comum in Italy, even though there are 
no iron mines at these localities.) Since a siiecial value for the 
quenching of steel was thus erroneously attributed to the watei 
of some places, it seems very likely b> analogy that a special 
value for the quenching of biotize was likewise eironeously at- 
tributed to the water of certain places, of which Corinth appears 
to be the only one now kno^n. Moreover, it will be noted as an 
interesting and perhaps significiint parallel that just as there 
were no iron mines at the places w'here the watei was reputed to 
be superior for the (]uonclung of steid so also were there no 
copper mines at Corinth wheie the •watei was apparently con- 
sidered supcrioi for the qucndiing of bronze 

A clear indication that special properties weic anciently 
asciibed to certain materials for the <iuenching of bronze in 
order to render the metal soft enough for woiking is given by 
one of the recipes of the Leyden Papyrus X According to the 
text imblished by Berthelot ” this recipe, which is No. 67, reads 
as follows . 


XaXxoD fMioiis 

llvpi)ffa,s $is ifArfx^y Kal Braif IXauvat, 

XXXIV, 144 Text of BaUey, Tho Elder Plmy*« Obapters on Ohemlciil 
Snbjecta, Part IIj London, 19S2, p 58 

bA Tho aboeneo of eoppor deposits or anj trace of ancient copper mining at 
Corinth or in its immediate vieiaity has been established by careful search. Accord 
lag to Davies (Xomaa Mine$ {a Surope, Oxford, 1985, p. 858) the nearest locality 
for eopper minerals is at the top of the pass between Mycone and Phlins, and even 
here the amounts to be seen are very small* No ancient workuigs have l^n found 
at this locality That eopper ore was actually smelted at Corinth appears, however, 
to be demonstrated hy the Andfing by Davies of a piece of copper slag at the site 
This was Identlfl^ as such by ehemieal analysis. 

s«4roh4olegis et Jfistoire dee SMcnoet, Paris 1906, p* 898 
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This may be translated in the following way: 

Softening of Bronze 

Fire it, place it in bird dung, and when it cools, forge it. 

This recipe clearly indicates a belief m the efficacy of a par- 
ticular material for cooling bronze quickly after heating it to a, 
high temperature in a process for softening the metal so as to be 
able to work it easily while cold. No real basis exists for pre- 
ferring this material to water. Whether bird dung was actually 
the material employed is perhaps somewhat uncertain since the 
Greek term, which has here been taken literally, may in fact be 
a technical term for a very different material, the use of cryptic 
technical terms in early technical recipes being by no means un- 
common. 

From all this it seems reasonably certain, then, that the an- 
cients could have believed that the water of Peirene had a special 
value for the treatment of bronze when as a matter of fact it had 
no such value. The question remains as to how such a false be- 
lief could have arisen. 

It may be of course that the reputation of the water of 
Peirene for the treatment of bronze arose merely because this 
fountain was a never failing and abundant source of water avail- 
able at all times for metallurgical woik, which is a good deal 
more than can be said for many other water supplies in Greece. 
But this does not seem sufficient to account for the high reputa- 
tion which the water apparently had for this particular purpose. 
Perhaps the general reputation of the water and the fame of 
Corinth for fine work in bronze were sufficient to lend credence to 
the belief that the water of this noted fountain used in the treat- 
ment of the bronze had something to do with the quality of the 
metal. What seems somewhat more likely, however, is that some 
bronze worker at Corinth discovered accidentally that high-tin 
bronze could be forged in the cold state after a certain empirical 
treatment which included the quenching of soclu bronze in the 
water of Peirene after the metal had been heated to a given high 
temperature for a given time, the success of the process as a 
whole being wrongly ascribed to the nature of the water in- 
stead of to the method of heat treatment. Since the success of 
the quenching process in the hardening of steel in ancient tiines 
appears to have been generally ascribed to tbe nature of the 
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water in which the metal was quenched, it is easy to see how, by 
the same hind of false reasoning, the success of the process for 
treating bronze could also have been ascribed to the nature of 
the water. Even if it had become recognized sooner or later that 
the nature of the water had nothing to do with the success of the 
annealing treatment for bronze, it is unlikely for obvious rea- 
sons that the bronze workers who used the method would have 
allowed the truth to become generally known. Possibly the dis- 
c^overy and exclusive use of a method for working high-tin bronze 
in the cold state may have been one of the reasons why Corinth 
became a famous center of bronze manufacture m ancient times 
This long (discussion of the brief remark which Pausamas 
makes in regard to the treatment of bronze at Corinth with the 
water of the Fountain Peirene serves to indicate the value of 
chemical and technological facts and experiments for the mter- 
pretation of certain passages in the writings of ancient authors 
which aie not capable of being adequately explained from his- 
torical and philological evidence alone. 
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PLATE 1 



Top FzoukK; Photomicrograph of best prenerviHl part of lootaltic core of a <ror 
roded atrigil handle found at Corinth Rhoi^ing hoinogtinaed and twinned grama of 
variable but generally small aiao, u few rorroded gmina, and Homo intergranular oor 
roalon. Magnidcatlou 500 x. 

Bottom Fkiubx.^ A view at high inagnifloation in tho aamo region aa in the 
upper figure allowing' in particular the presence of numerous slip linos on some of tho 
grains and the oxuitence of highly corroded metal in the presence of uneorrodod metal 
Magnification 2150 X 






Top Fiourje Photoxalcni^raph of solocted region in metalhc core of Rtrigil 
handle ihowlng grama of metal completely aurrounded by intergranular corroaion 
produoti Magniileation 2150 X 

Bottoic f^oUEl. Photomicrograph taken near edge of metallic core of Btngf] 
handle ahowing prograjaalve eorroaion of grama of metal innarda from the gram 
boundaries, hfagnlflcation 2150 X* 





Top Figurb View at low mugnifleatinn of the general pattern of tla inter- 
granular and granule 1 corrosion within the metallic core of the stngil handle Magni 
dcation 120 X 

lioTTOu FioiTRi: View at higher magnification of tlie alternate layers of cor 
ruded and uncorroded metal m the motallic core Magnification 500 x 







Top Fioxtrr Photomicrograph of extenaivoly corroded ntetal at edge of metallic 
core showing snrvival of cross layers of uncorroded metal MagniAcation 250 X 
Bottom Fioimx A view of a still more extensively corroded region at edge of 
metallic core showing the confused and heteiogeneous structure Maguiflcation 500 X. 




PLATE V 




Top PiotTHE Phntomlerograph showing a crow sooiion at low magnification of 
one Bide of the metallic core of the strigil handle, most of the patina on this side, 
and a transition layer between the two The patina is at the right Magnification 
120 X 

Bottom Exouug. A view in cross section of tlie patma on the strigil handle 
lowing the pronounced banded structure Magnification 250 X 
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INTRODUCTION 

Of common appearance throughout the world are games or 
pastimes which consist of intertwining on the figures a closed 
loop of string for the purpose of producing some pleasing pat- 
tern or orderly arrangement If for want of a better name we 
may speak of them collectively as string games, three main 
classes can be recogmzed: (1) String tricks and catches, (2) 
cat’s cradle, and (3) string figures All are similar in gen- 
eral principle and presumably are related historically, but each 
is characterized by such definite peculiarities that a ready dis- 
tinction can bo made. 

Stbino Tbiokb and Catches 

String tricks and catches, as the terms imply, find their ef- 
fectiveness in the element of surprize; for the tricks, the strings 
from some apparently complex arrangement are suddenly re- 
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leased lo rcBloie tlie oiij^iiiul loop; loi tlie catobes, tlie slruijp) 
when leleased fiom a more or less simple pattern nnoxpectedly 
lock a finger or hand Of not uncommon appearance through- 
out the world both tricks and catches are extremely simple and 
readily learned. They seem to be fairly popular as a class 
among seafarers, traders and other itinerant whites and it is 
possible that certain examples have been learned in the pas^ 
by such groups at various places and ultimately brought to 
many localities of their present worldwide distribution. At the 
same time it is not unhkely that their appearance in other areas 
18 the result of diffusion under strictly aboriginal conditions. 
Whatever may be the truth of the matter the question of their 
individual origins is most obscuie and cannot bo discussed 
profitably in the light of present knowledge 

Cat’s Oradus 

Cat’s cradle, well know’ii to western Europeans, consists of 
a series of simple figures executed by two players who alternate 
in taking a design off the hands of the other and, by a simple 
manipulation, remaking it into the succeeding pattern of the 
scries It IS distinguishable from string figures in a number 
of w'ays The opening, or initial arrangement of the strings 
on the hands, is peculiar to itself and not associated with other 
types of figures The procedure also is distinctive both in the 
maimer whereby the sti mgs are lifted off the hands of the other 
player and in the simple manipulation to form the next exten- 
sion or lesulting design Finally, the patterns, themselves, are 
dissimilar in pimciple in that the oiiginal loop generally can 
be restored without difficulty simply by dropping the strmgs 
at any step in construction 

In addition to these most elemental y technical features cat’s 
cradle is characterized by a most remarkable uniformity of 
procedure wherever it is played, although all the patterns in 
the senes are not reported everywhere ‘ In v^ew of this gen- 
eral similarity it would seem that the number of possible de- 
signs obtainable from the cat’s cradle opening is strictly limited 
to those known, or that the peoples who have made these pat- 
terns for generations either have not been interested in experi- 
menting for additional patterns or have been unsuccessful in 

1 For n (llaiUMion of those details see Jayne, pp xii, 3S4« 
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their qiient Ke this as it miiy, find cut’s ciadlc today insti- 
tutionalized everywhere to the point of monotony and nmiccom- 
panied by any imaginative inteicst 

Before the period of European expansion rat ’s cradle seems 
to have been confined to eastern Asia, its apparent place or 
origin, the adjacent islands of the East Indies, Korea and 
Japan, and western Europe, where its introduction is believed 
to have accompanied the early tea trade It seems to have been 
unknown throughout the remainder of the world until European 
colonists penetrated the other continents and brought this pas- 
time with them Today it is apt to appear almost anywhere 
among native peoples who often aie unaware of its European 
derivation. 


Sthing Figurks 

String figures, in the widest sense of the term, properly in- 
clude both stiing tricks, catches and cat’s cradle However, 
for purposes of classification and discussion it is advantageous 
to recognize a basis of differentiation as determined by both 
technical and distributional considerations As will be brought 
out more fully below, string figures are chaiacterized bv a 
variety of openings, movements and methods of extension ex- 
clusively theii own In direct contiast to cat’s cradle the final 
patterns, with a few exceptions, are definitelv locked m the sense 
that the strings are interwined in such a manner that the return 
to the original loop cannot bo accomplished just by dropping the 
strings, but usually must be attained by some specific release 

The manipulation of most stnug figures is pei formed en- 
tirely by the fingers and hands of one person, but not mfre- 
quently the teeth, neck, elbows, knees or toes and the services 
of two or even three individuals mav be required to produce 
the finished pattern Although in most figures the objective 
is a single design, there are examples in which the finished pat- 
tern is the optional starting point for one or more different 
figures. In some cases senes aie performed by a single player, 
in others the piocodure mav require two manipulators who 
either alternate in making the constituent progressive figures 
or produce theta by joint effoit 

Stnng figures also aie characterized by a relative complexity 
of piooedure and intricacy of pattern. In remarkable contrast 
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to the monotonons and strictly limited cat*8 oiradtet 'wiudi evefy- 
whore is performed perfunctorily and equally well by the stupid 
and clever, string figures are featured by suelb a variety of 
opening arrangements, types of manipnlation and methods of 
extension that strict attention to detail is necessary through- 
out the procedure and careful memorisation of the proper con- 
tinuity required. Indeed the steps in construction in some fig- 
ures are so complex that a correctly attained final result can 
be considered an accomplishment of no mean order. Hence, in 
those areas where string figures are well established there 
usually is a sufiicient variety to attract some interest from all 
the intelligence levels of the population. For the dolts there 
is the simple type of figure ; for the brilhant, a potentially un- 
limited source for mental exercise and amusement; for the ex- 
perimentalist, a fruitful field for development with the discov- 
ery of new and intricate patterns as a reward; for the artist, 
an opportunity for keen personal satisfaction in the meticulous 
execution of difficult figures; for the skilled entertainer, an 
extensive repertoire with which to delight an audience. 

The distribution of string figures is curious and difficult to 
explain satisfactorily at the present time. Of widespread ap- 
pearance in North America, Sooth America, Africa, Oceania and 
Australia, they are lacking strangely eqough in Europe and 
Asia except for four peripheral areas of relatively minor ex- 
tent, Western Europe where a very few figures of doubtful ori- 
;dn and antiqmty are found; India for which several figures 
and tricks are reported as well as some peculiar Brahminic 
figures apparently of recent and possibly independent origin; 
the Philippines, where some figures are known to mountain 
tribes, whereas oat’s cradle is found in the lowlands; and north- 
eastern Siberia, where a great many examples have been col- 
lected, Thus, in recent centuries string fibres seem to have 
been found in Asia only on or beyond the northern, souUieaBtem 
and southwestern boundaries of the distributbnof cat’s cradle. 

The virtually exclusive distributions of^iAt’s cradle and 
string figures are pnoding, to say tbe least, for the peeubur 
situation in Asia sug^sts that simple stanng figures formerly 
were more widespread and have been replaced in part by equally 
simple cat’s cradle.' Why the latter with its strictly Umited 
possibilities and relatively uninteresting manipulatikm should 
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have had more appeal than even the cdmplest etriiig figaree, 
which in all other parts of the world have provided a basis for 
rich and complex developments, is difflenlt to understand, for 
most Asiatics for many generations have evinced keen interest 
and delight in games and puzzles which require mental exercise. 

The situation, however, is not easy to assess, for a former 
widespread appearance, of which the modem Asiatic occurrences 
may be vestiges, possibly antedated the beginnings of the great 
civilizations of the continent and the intellectual interests ac- 
companying them. More detailed comparative studies must be 
made in many areas before we can hope to secure definite dues 
to such a question. However, it is interesting to note fliat a 
general apathy toward string figures is found even today not 
only throughout Asia but in Europe as well, for in spite of the 
fact that several hundreds of examples from various parts of 
the world are now readily available in the hterature, not oven 
the mentally curious have shown any extensive mterest in them 
or in the theoretical technical aspects of their construction. 

One reason why string figures have attracted so little atten- 
tion in modern civilization undoubtedly is the recency of our 
knowledge of them. Practically all of our detailed information 
has been collected since the beginning of the present century, a 
large proportion of it within the past twenty years. Previously 
only a few Europeans had ever heard of string figures and their 
very existence among native peoples apparently was unknown 
in Europe until about a century ago. 

Although more extensive research may bring to hg^t earlier 
references, the first mention of string figures known to the 
author is that of Dieffenbach who noted their presence in New 
Zealand in 1843.* His observations actually may have been 
antedated by those of Thomas Petne who some time between 
1840 and 1850 noticed the Australian natives in the Brisbane 
area playing warrowarro, a term they subsequently applied to 
the Whiteman’s fences because of their resemblanoe to string 
figure patterns.* In 1844 Cawthome called attention to the 
custom for the Adelaide tribe * and in 1845 Eyre added his ob- 
servation for the Southeast.* 

* Vol. JI^p* 

• Both, im, p. S89 

dtlawfAionio, U. 

Vftl, n, 887^ AnotlM^r «»arl.r rcterciuw (W7) is Buneo* p, 75 for 

Tietorlo. 
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In all other parte of the world the diseovery of string Jig- 
nres by Europeans seems to have been reported only at a later 
date. They were noted among the Eskimo in 1864 and in Poly- 
nesia in 1876 * Elsewhere their presence was recorded in still 
more recent times and even today there are many tribes for 
which no information, either positive or negative, is available 
Although it seems likely that they are not known to all nativb 
peoples there can be httle doubt that investigation would reveal 
their presence among many of them. 

Of the early writers none attempted to describe the method 
of making the string figures they saw, nor did they illustrate 
the patterns they witnessed. Their information, therefore, is 
of little actual value except as historical records, for it throws 
no light on the many technical problems of stnng figure develop- 
ment and diffusion Even at the present tune few field workers 
take the trouble to record the methods of manipulation in the 
areas they investigate 

The first scientific interest in string figures dates from 1879 
when Tylor, in a general discussion of games, drew attention to 
their ethnological significance.' In 1881 Klutschat illustrated 
the fimshed designs of three Eskimo figures,* but the first serious 
interest in the field was shown by Boas who in 1888 made the 
initial effort to describe the intricate manipulation employed by 
the Eskimo * There was no immediate response from others to 
record procedure, but Tenicheff (1898) and Kroebor (1899) did 
illustrate the patterns of other Eskimo groups ** At this time 
Both was investigating the tribes of northern (Queensland and 
in 1902 he published the first illustrations of Australian figures. 
Unfortunately the procedures were not recorded, hence his large 
collection of seventy-four patterns is of little ethnological sig- 
nificance except in so far as it demonstrates the great wealth 
of designs and breadth of interpretation within a given area. 

In 1902 Bivers and A, C. Haddou brought out a paper on 
method of recording string figures, a system Qn which sub- 
sequent descriptiouB have been based, althouqrh many writers 
have substituted details in tenninology. 

• Has, p. 866, OiU,p 6S. 

t Tylor, p 26. , 

> Kluta^t, p 186. 

• Boat, p. 229 

!• Teniehoff, p 183, Kroeber, p 298 
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The first attempt to treat the subject from a universal point 
of view was by Caroline Furness Jayne in 1906. Mrs. Jayne 
not only brought together the material available at that time but 
also extended considerably our knowledge of the distribution and 
importance of string figures among the various peoples of the 
world by personally recording a great number from &e several 
native groups assembled at the 1901 World’s Fair at St Louis. 
Since her pioneering oifoit many collections with full descrip- 
tions and illustrations have been made in many regions but oidy 
Miss Kathleen Haddon has evinced much general interest in 
their worldwide ethnological significance and only Jenness for 
the Eskimo has contributed a comprehensive comparative study 
of an entire ethnic area, although a numbei of preliminary sur- 
veys have been made for Polynesia, each from the point of view 
of some particular group of islands “ 

AUSTRALIAN STRING FIGURES 

Although Australia was the first continent for which string 
figures were reported it has been the most neglected in so far 
as this subject is concerned ** For other parts of the world we 
now have a fair number of descriptive studies, but for Australia 
the interest has been lamentably weak. Following Both’s illus- 
trations m 1902 no interest was shown until Miss Haddon vis- 
ited the continent in 1914 and later published in 1918 the descrip- 
tions of SIX figures from South Australia, one from Victoria 
and seventeen from Cape York, North Queensland. She was 
followed in 1925-1926 by Stanley who collected over sixty figures 
in the Cairns region of Queensland. Although there have been 
excellent opportunities for investigation in other parts of the 
continent they have been entirely neglected by other field 
workers 

In recent years a growing interest has been manifest but 
unfortunately it has been confined to the collection of final pat- 
terns rather than the recording of the procedures. However, 
these collections of finished figures do demonstrate the wido- 

8w Randjr, Boraell, XHdtey 

i< Spaww, II, p. 8S1, who iBVeatigated the central regtoni where ctrlng SgnrM 
hnve been found to be putienlarljr abundant, makea reference to them only in paeaing 
for the BomUoola diatriet, North AuatraUa, and lUnetratea two flniehed Sgnree 
Batae, p M, statei that Fref , Radeliffe Brown in 1910 was eoneemed with atring 
ilguree near Sendatone, Weitem Anitralia 
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spread importance of string figures in AnstraHan cnltnre and 
indicate the fruitful field which awaits investigaticm. Mounted 
on paper in the South Australian Museum is a eolkfction by 
Mr. N. B. Tindalo consisting of five South Australian figures, 
of which three are from the Coorong, two from the Diamantina 
district, and seventy-eight figures from Central Australia.” 
Of the latter at least sixteen are duplicates, although they ard 
known by different names. Since these parlienlaT patterns are 
quite simple their procedures may or may not bo the same, for 
similar results often can be obtained by differmit manipulations. 
Unfortunately the strings have slipped for some of tiie other 
figures, hence they are unrehable for comparative purposes. 

The museum also has a collection of sixteen mounted pat- 
terns gathered in Arnhem Land, North Australia, by Mr. H. U 
Shepherdson. Although these designs are basically similar to 
other North Australian figures, a number of them are ehar- 
aotetized by peculiar twists in the strings which are unique and 
presumably of local development. 

Another district in which interest recently has been aroused 
is southern Queensland where Mrs. C. Tennant-KeUy has photo- 
graphed a number of patterns. 

The string figures described in this study were collected by 
the author in 1930, 1931, 1938 and 1939 in various locaUties in 
North Australia, Western Australia, South Australia and Vic- 
toria. Altogether one hundred and twenty-four string figures 
and twenty-one string tricks were recorded but as the result 
of duplications in various areas the total number of different 
examples is somewhat less. Their distribution among the sev- 
eral tribes and localities is indicated in the following table 
Catches and cat’s cradles were not noticed anywhere. 


NOKTH AUSTRAIiU 


Katherine River Daly Bivor Victoria River District * 

WardamoB TH1>e . . , 4^1 | 

Ngainman Tribe . « * * 1$ ^ 

Wagoauu Tribe . . . , , « 4 

Tagonun Tribe « . « . , , , . 1 

Maritliiri Tribe <Briiikea) • . * , . , * 

MaRikHnUtklVitie 


Sinn0 THcke 
2 


I 

1 

X ^ 


» For a list oi these ftgnres see appendix. Hr. K. B. l^ndale baa kifonnea the 
writer that string figures are made along the weiFtem eoaat of! Sonth Attstr^lia.^ 
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Darwin Piafciirt (eoU«otod in Darwin) 


Melville Tfdnnd « h 

Darwin 

Coast, East of Darwin 2 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Kimberley Diatriet. 

Djont Tribe . 7 

Kidja Tribe 7 

Broome DeOrey District 

Karadjeri Tribe . ] 

Nangumarda Tribe 3 

Ngarla Tribe 1 

Targodi Tribe , 1 

Northwest Dlstriot. 

Paujima Tribe * . 3 

Tnjibatidi Tribe 3 

Ngaluma Tribe , 4 

Mardudbunera Tribe 2 

Talainji Tribe , 2 

Baiong Tnbo 2 

Ingarda Tribe * * . . 3 

Southern Distriet 

Kellerberrin * * . 8 

Southern Cross 5 

Quairading , 1 

Gnowangerup ^ 2 

Lavertoa , 1 

Mognmber 

Moora 1 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 

Amnta Tribe (collected in South Australia) 1 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Maranra Tribe « , , 1 

Swan Reach « 1 


VICTORIA 

Western District (eollocted at Lake Tyers, Gippsland) 1 


1 


0 

3 


2 


3 


The locations of the tribes and localities mentioned are 
plotted on the map in Fig. 1. Also included in the positive 
distribution are other areas for which native testimony con- 
firms the presence of string figures but for which specific pro- 
cedures and patterns were not known to the informants. For 
instance, there is no doubt that string figures are present 
throughout the Northwest, the southern Kimberley Division and 
adjuoent' North 'Australia, and at least the western portion of 
the great desert oast of the DeDrey Kver. Presumably there 
is a cmitigttOttS distribution throughout tiie continent but the 
blank spaces* on the map must await more refiable mformatien. 
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Birtnbation of String Figures in Australia on the Bams of Information 
Available in 1939 
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^ Known directionB of roeont diffuaion* 

I 1 1 1 Btring figures known to be lucking (Information from old natives, and from 
early white settlers at Bussolton (age 85), Warriup, Ksperunce, Mingcnow 
(nge 84), Mullcwa (age, over 70), Mount Magnet and Piie 

\\\\ String figures present Tribes * and Areas include 


QuseMland-^ 

Cape York and Torres Strait 
Cairns District 
Southeast and Brisbono 

New South Walet---* 

No specific mention 

Victoria — 

Central and Western Districts 

South Australia — 

Northeast — Diamuntina 
Southeast — Maraura and Adelaide 
tribes, Swan Beach and Coorong 
West Coast District, 

Northern District — Arunta trilic and 
neighbors 

Central Australia — 

Arunta tribe and neighbors 

Western AustnAia — 

Kimberley Division — i d j a and 
DJaru tribes and neighbors 


Broome DeOrey District — Earadjori, 
Nangumarda and Ngurla tribes 
and neighbors 

Northwest Division — Nguluma, Ka 
riera, Injlbandi, Panjimu, Tar 
guili, Mardudhunoru, Noala, Ji 
wall, Warienga, Wajen, Talamji, 
Baiong and Ingnrda tribes and 
neighbors 

Inland (Antral and Southoin Dis 
truds — Hooru, Lavertoii, Keller 
berrin, Honthern Cross, Gnowan 
gorup, Mogumber and Quailrading 

\or1h Australia — 

Northeast — Arnhem Land and Bor 
raloola 

North — Melville Island, Darwin and 
Coast 

West — ^Wardaman, Ngainman, Tago 
man, Wagoman, Mullik mullik and 
Maritbiel tribes and neighbors 


For more 8i>ecjflc locations s<*o Davidson, 1938 
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Tho above list should not be considered an index to tihe total 
number of figures known in any particular tribe or loeaUty bnt 
merely as a record of the number collected m each by the antbor. 
Knowledge of and interest in strii]^ figures, as well as ability 
to portray them, were found to vary considerably among indi- 
viduals, hence to seciKe a complete list for any particular trilto 
a canvass of the entire population would be necessary For 
the Arunta of Central Australia and those Iforth Australian 
tribes represented in the table by only a few figures the data 
were gathered from stray individuals encountered in other 
tribal territories. Since it appears hkely that all tribes in a 
particular district are acquainted with more or less the same 
figures it would seem that a more intensive' survey would re- 
veal that the North Austrahan Wagoman, Tagoman, Marithiel 
and Mullik-Mullik tribes, represented on the Ust by so few fig- 
ures, actually know a great many. 

The South Australian and Victorian figures were secured 
from among the few survivors of their particular tribes and 
it probably is now too late to supplement them by further 
mquiries. 

In so far as Western Australia is concerned the above list 
in general probably is fairly accurate. The author had the op- 
portunity to make rather mteusive investigations in this state 
and although most of the tribes enumerated are now quite deci- 
mated and Buropeanized, the figures obtamed throughout a 
tremendous region were found to be quite consistently the same, 
a condition which suggests that other figures, if known, PQ|))- 
ably are not numerous. • 

As the result of the widespread distnbution of many figures 
there are several duphcations in the above tabulation. If these 
be eliminated by states the number of different figures in each, 
as represented in the author's collection, would be as follows: 

StrSit MguTM StHnt TrMu 

AwtrSUa .... , , . Ift . B 

WMtent Autrallii .... . ^ | 6 

OmtnU AuttitttU ... . . 1 

SottUi Auntrall* .8 8 

Vletorls .. .. ........ .. 1 ^ 

Further revision for the con^mit at large reduces the^tal 
collected by the author to sixty-eii^t string fiipures and idx sbnng 
tricks. 
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ANTIQUITY OF STRING FIGURES IN AUSTRAXjIA 

That string figures were enjoyed in mndi of Australia in 
aboriginal times is certain. Their early presence is attested for 
various eastern and southeastern localities by the documentary 
evidence already mentioned and can be inferred for the central 
and northeastern portions of the continent from the great in- 
tensity of appearance in those regions at the present time. On 
the other hand, it is important to note that they are not of conti- 
nental distribution. They arc not reported for Tasmania, for 
which there are theoretical grounds for believing they were en- 
tirely unknown in aboriginal times, and it can be said definitely 
that they were lacking in the coastal districts of Western Aus- 
tralia between Esperance on the south and Shark’s Bay on the 
north, as well as inland through the Murdiison area apparently 
as far east as MouilV Magnet and Cue For most of the remain- 
der of Western Australia, which occupies roughly one third 
of the continent, we have evidence to show that string figures 
are of recent introduction from areas to the east. 

In the extreme northwest the relatively recent westward 
movement is well affirmed by native testimony. Old Ingarda 
natives in the Carnarvon area claim they first learned string 
figures in their childhood, about the beginning of the twentieth 
century, from their northern neighbors, the Baiong. The latter, 
in tqm, state that string figures were unknown to them until 
about that time when they acquired them from their neighbors 
to the north, the Talainji The general accuracy of this testi- 
ooieny is substantiated by old white inhabitants who recall the 
marked enthusiasm, about 1900 or shortly thereafter, which ac- 
compaiued the initial lutroduotion. 

For the coastal area further to the northeast an old Mar- 
dudhunera man, apparently between sixty and seventy years of 
age, claimed that when he was a child, presumably some time 
between 1880 and 1890, his people first learned string figures 
from their eastern neighbors, the Kgaluma, who already pos- 
seoMied them at that time, according to the recollections of in-^ 
formants of about the same age from this tribe. 

‘ For tho'oentnd Lyons Biver area, a few hundred miles to 
tiw south, an even more reeeirt Effusion is in^eated. Warienga 
natives of not over middle age assert that string figures came 
through the ranges from the north within tiieir adult memory. 
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or well within the preaent century. Among their northern 
neighbors are the Jiwali for whom a middle-aged representa- 
tive, possibly in his early forties, stated that string fignres 
animated his memory. The claim of recent southward diffusion 
in this region is supported by an early white settler near Mount 
Augustus who insists that string fignres were still unknown there 
in 1910, the year he departed the locality. Although it is geii- 
erally found that whites who have employed natives for years 
and profess to know them intimately are unaware of the pres- 
ence of string figures, a condition probably explained by the 
association of this pastime with leisure moments in the native 
camp rather than with working hours, most categorical denials 
of this sort cannot be relied on with any degree of certainty. In 
this instance, however, the statement is consistent with othei 
evidence from the same general re^don. 

The westward spread of string figures in the Northwest al^o 

15 suggested by cultural evidence The Ingarda and Baiong 
lacked nets in aboriginal times but both they and the Talainji, 
their northern neighbors and the westernmost tribe to make 
nets, apply the term “Net” to the same pattern. This figure 

16 known by the same name among the net-making coastal 
Ngaluma and the neighboring inland Panjima and Injibandi 
of the central Fortesque Biver who lack nets but associate them 
with the Ngaluma A similar situation in respect to the very 
same figure is found a few hundred miles to the east at Nnllagine 
where the Nangnmarda and Targudi who now reside there asso- 
ciate nets with the inhabitants of the lower DeOrey Biver. 

A relatively recent introduction of strmg figures in most of 
Westeni Australia also can be inferred from the general tend- 
ency to interpret the patterns in terms of suggested European 
objects Thus the figure so widely known as “Net” is termed 
by otlier inland tribes “Bed” because of its resemblance to the 
springs. For tlie same reason other designs in other peripheral 
distriots are known by the same term. In oertmn southern 
localities “Gate” is a popular designation tbl^ other patterns. 
This type of evidence in itself is insufficient to warrant an inter- 
pretation of recency in those areas where string figures are 
numerous, such as' North Australia where only a few designs 
have English names, for there probably is a common tendency 
to rename old figures as the aborigines become famitiar with 
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European objects. However, since the use of En^sh terms 
appears to be most pronounced in western peripheral districts 
for which we have other indi<'<ttion8 of recent introduction, this 
type of evidence is consistent with the conclusions advanced. 

In the inland portion of southern Western Australia the 
antiquity of string figures is not defhiitely determined by direct 
evidence, but it would seem that a very recent introduction can 
be safely inferred. In all native camps in this area, as well as 
on various farms and sheep stations, there is a predominance of 
half-castes, most of whom as shepherds or itinerant laborers 
have travelled extensively in the state, often to northern districts 
where string figures are more common The relatively few full 
bloods in this area, who also have moved about considerably, 
are now almost entirely detnbahzed In addition one generally 
finds domiciled with them stray individuals who hail from all 
over the state, including the distant Kimberley district Thus 
the ethnic situation at best is most confused and few' informants 
can be considered reliable as to the exact provenience of the little 
information they are able to provide Of the old people with 
whom the question was discussed all denied any knowledge of 
string figures in their childhood. The little positive informa- 
tion secured came almost entirely from individuals of middle 
age, a condition which suggests that their generation may have 
been the first to become acquainted with string figures How- 
ever, all were uncertain as to where or when they had learned 
the figures they performed. Some bad the opmioii they were 
white man’s games. In recent times there seems to have been 
veiy little interest in them, for many informants stated they 
had not made them for years, nor had they taught them to their 
children. 

One therefore gets the impression that the very few figures 
in these southern camps were not integrated with local aborig- 
inal culture but belong to the more recent cultural melange of 
decadent local traits, stray aboriginal influences from other dis- 
tricts and predominant European civilisation. Whether the 
local string figures have come from the nor&eastem part of 
the state or have infiltrated from Central Australia is not clear 
However, it seems safe to assume that in these particular south- 
ern 'localities they are of quite recent appearance and probalfly 
arrived well within the present centn^. 
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Auoiber district in Western Australia wlier^ string flgares 
seem to be a recent arrival is the western Kiaiherley ooastsl 
oountry. Various white settlers claua that a few figures have 
been introduced from south of the range only dmung the last 
few years. A general northwestward diffusion in this region is 
consistent with the traditions of the Djaru and Kidja tribes who 
live south of the range, and who thus may be partly responsibto 
for passing on some figures, for they assodate string figures in 
general with the tribes to their east and southeast along the 
North Australian border. Incidentally it would soem that the 
Djaru and Kidja have not been acquainted with this pastime 
for long, for they know only a few figures of fairly common 
appearance 

For Western Australia we therefore have reason to believe 
that string figures were entirely unknown in most of the state 
until near the end of the nineteenth century How much earlier 
they may have cmne to the districts directly contiguous to North 
Australia and Central Austraha cannot be indicated for lack 
of data. 


AvTiqniTY in Eastbbn Austbaiaa 

The antiquity of string figures elsewhere in Australia is not 
demonstrated by direct evidence, but several considerations 
point to northern Queensland as the area whence they diffused 
to other parts of the continent. 

For instance, there seems to be a definite tendency for the 
number of figures to decrease as the distance from northern 
Queensland increases. For the latter area between one hundred 
and one hundred twenty>five already have been reported, com- 
pared with sixty-eight for North Australia, eight for the 
Kimberley district and a total of six for the remainder pf the 
Northwest. In a southwesterly direction we find a minimtim 
of sixty-three for Central Austridia, seven f*r southern West- 
ern Australia. For southern Queensland t^nnmher has not 
been determined and no data are available fornew South Wales, 
but for eastern and southeastern South Australia eleven pat^ 
terns have been noted, for Victoria two. 

It seems quite eettain that these data greatly understate the 
situation for all areas, except pcasitdy Western Ansiaraliay for 
it cannot be doubted Siat the total auinber of i^gfures ih each 
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ilS or previoi}8ly was somewhat if not oonaideraULy greater. 
However, since this condition also applies to nortiiem 
land where the large number of known figures come from a few 
'small localities, the present evidence, unsatisfactory as it is 
for most areas, may represent a fair sampling of relative in- 
tensity for the continent at large. 

Another consideration which suggests northeastern AustraUa 
as the region of greatest antiquity is the great number of local 
patterns there. In most areas where string figures are nu- 
merous, a situation which suggests pronounced popular interest, 
a relatively large proportion seem to be of quite local appear- 
ance. All factors being equal it can be assumed that such a 
condition is indicative of a longer ejcpenence with string figures 
than 18 the case where only widespread patterns are found. In 
this respect it seems significant that in Western Australia no 
distinctly local designs have been identified, nor are there any 
peculianties in manipulation nof typical of other parts of the 
continent. On the other hand, among the figures of northern 
Queensland, North Australia and Central Australia are many 
patterns not noticed as yet in other regions. Thus it seems 
that experimental interest has led to successful results in some 
Australian districts. If there be readers who consider the de- 
velopment of new patterns a simple achievement, to say nothing 
of the discovery of new steps in manipulation, let them try their 
hand to this end 

It should not be inferred that attainment of new figures neces- 
sarily involves radical departures from standard Australian 
openings, movements or extensions. There are some novel elab- 
orations, such as the remarkable twists which characterize sev- 
eral figures from Arnhem Land, North Australia, and pie- 
sumably others are awaiting recognition, but judging from the 
basic character of the patterns and procedures now known, it 
would seem that a large percentage of new Australian designs 
has been developed by varying or combining ihe procedures of 
older figures, ^us, an added or variant step at the beginmng 
of man4>ttlation may cause quite a different final pattern, hut 
one which nevertheless is fundamentally of similar character to 
ottier AustraliAn figtmes. At the moment it is difficult to analyze 
and define saiisfaetO'rily these distinctive characteristics, W 
we are hi need of' mere comparative material from other parte 
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of the world before it will be possible to disti tt gni s h regional 
peculiarities. Bnt if one will acquaint hunself with the Aus- 
trahan figures in this monograph and those from some other 
part of the world, for instauce the Eskimo collection described 
by JennesB, he will sense many points of difference not only in 
the more obvious manipulations but also in the contrasting 
types of interlocking arrangements in the patterns. If put to 
the test of identifying string figures of unknown provenience it 
seems not unlikely that a specialist would be able on technical 
grounds to reject many figures as not belonging to his area and 
to accept others as peculiar to the major ethnic region of his 
acquaintance. Such distinctions obviously would have to be 
made in terms of very specific secondary criteria for in all parts 
of the world the basic string figure traits are more or less 
identical. 


Naming and Function or Fiounas 

In Australia, as in most other parts of the world, the vast 
majority of string figures have been named after animals or 
objects Such a selection would seem to be natural for a people 
who lead a primitive hunting existence. On the other hand, in 
view of the complex social and totemic systems in Australia and 
the importance of magic and food-increase rites in native life, 
it seems strange that practically no patterns have been given a 
social, totemic or magical connotation. 

On the basis of present information it would seem that string 
figures in Australia serve almost entirely the purpose of amuse- 
ment of young and old of both sexes, with the women often 
knowing a greater number of figures than the men The only 
reported exception are the figures of Arnhem Land, North Aus- 
tralia, concorniug which there is a vague rumor of some asso- 
ciation with initiation ceremonies. 

Stbing Tbickb i 

There is httle to be said in respect to the six string tricks 
present in Australia. All are of worldwide appearance and 
their widespread distribution in Australia suggests that they 
are not the result of European introduction. String catdieB 
were not encountered by the author on the continent and have 
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uot bd^n reported as yet by other investigators. Bxamples have 
been collected in Torres Strait and Oceania, hence their dis- 
covery on the continent would come as no surprise. 

MELANESIAN DERIVATION OP AUSTRALIAN 
STRING FIGURES 

The principal reason for considering northern Queensland 
the area of greatest antiquity is found in a comparison of Aus- 
tralian and Oceanic figures, for on this basis there can be no 
doubt that string figures first came to this part of the contment 
from Melanesia. Not only do we find in Melanesia identical 
procedures for a number of the more complex Australian pat- 
terns but, equally significant, also the presence of distmetive 
siring figure usages, manipulations and extensions not reported 
for other parts of the world. As stated above it is difiicnlt to 
define at the moment many of these peculiarities but the evi- 
dence as a whole seems sufficient to indicate that Australia, Mela- 
nesia, Micronesia and Polynesia comprise a major string figure 
area. 

Since many designs can be produced by entirely different 
procedures, comparisons of final patterns, unless accompanied 
by full descriptions of the manipulations, are worthless for 
historical purposes “ For this reason Both's seventy-four 
Queensland designs must be excluded from consideration. This 
leaves North Australia as the area must abundantly represented, 
hence most of our comparisons concern figures from this region 
We have noted that both Queensland and North Australia are 
characterized by a large proportion of local figures, nevertheless 
there are several patterns. Nos. Ill, X, XXXIV, XXXV and 
LXVIII, known to be constructed by the same manipulation. 
When more extensive collections are available it seems likely 
that the number of figures with identical procedures in the two 
areas will be increased. 

Of the figures fully described for the continent the following 
are made in the Oceanic areas indicated by identical manipula- 
tions, except for very minor variations in a few examples : 

e^mple, one of the moi); wideopiread Ugoreo In Australlat Melaneola, 
Mioronetla and Pofynema, No. it produced hj identical procednrea through* 

out The dnal patters, however, is found also is North America and Africa where 
the Klamath and Tonlba respertivel/ construct it by entirely dllferent manipulations 
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Noh. IX, XV and XXXV in the D’Enti‘ee<uri«aiiz lalandB. 

Nofl. IX, XXXV and XXXVHI in New Caledonia. 

No. XXXVIII in New Guinea. 

Nos. m, IX, XV, XX, xxxn, xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvni 

(similar) and LXVITI (similar) in Yap. 

Some of these figures also appear in Polynesia but the prob- 
lem of their presence there is associated more with Melanesia 
than with Australia and need not concern ns at the moment. 

The finding of a greater number of identical procedures in 
Yap, over 1,600 miles north of Australia, than in the nearer 
Melanesian islands, is interesting and possibly may be an im- 
portant clue to the history of string figures in the wWe Oceanie 
region. This does not mean that there is any direct association 
between Yap and North Australia for it may be merely coinci- 
dental that these particular patterns were among the first col- 
lected in each area. It seems likely that all are known in the 
intervenmg area, for several already are reported there as a 
glance at the above list indicates 

Less obvious than the procedures of specific patterns for 
showing historical relation^ip, but perhaps of greater ultimate 
value for this purpose, are a number of string figure practices 
and peculiarities found in one part of the world but not in 
another. Since string figures and the characteristics of their 
construction arc unknown or very poorly known for so many 
parts of the world any attempt at present to define technical 
traits and plot their Retributions can be only of a most pre- 
liminary nature The following traits definitely indicate uni- 
formity in tradition between Australia and Oceania, but whether 
they are peculiar only to these two regions, either specifically as 
stated or as redeflnable Pacific variants of more widespread 
customs, cannot be determined at the moment This list, there- 
fore, is offered tentatively, subject to revision and rede&iition : 

1. Use of two strings and the services ^.two players for a 
single figure See LXVXII. North AustraS^QoMnsland, Yap, 
New Zealand, Marquesas and Hawaii. Compare wiGi final 
patterns from Palau and New Guinea. (For referenees see 
Appendix E.) 

2 Placing strings on lap for omtain movements. See XM, 
XLUI and XLVI. North Australia, D^EntreoastMnx Is. and 
New Caledonia. 
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3 . Crossing hands for extension. 8eeIII. North Australia, 
Queensland, Torres Strait, Fiji and Yap. 

4. Turning one hand in, the other out, in some extensions. 
See II, XXIV, XXXIX and XL. Much of Australia and 
Oceania. 

5 Use of doubled loop. See 1, II, IH, VIII. North Aus- 
tralia and Yap. 

6. Concept of a series whereby several progressive pat- 
terns are made by a single player or alternately by two players. 
See XLVII-LI and LII-LX. Austraka, Fiji and the Gilbert 
Islands. 

7. The Elbow Opening. See LXV-LXVII. North Aus- 
tralia and Palau 

8. The Pindiki movement 

A most important trait in Oceama and Australia is the Pin- 
diki movement,” otherwise known as the Caroline Islands Ex- 
tension. Since it is employed as a step in manipulation of many 
figures as well as an extension, the former term is preferred. A 
description of the movement is given on page 797. Our interest 
in it at this time is confined to its significance in Oceanic and 
Australian string figure construction. 

The distribution of Pindiki is interesting and ultimately mav 
throw important light on the history of string figure elaboration 
in the central Pacific In addition to its apparent universal use 
in Australia it is found in New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, 
Fiji, New Zealand (not common), the Ellice, Tokelau, Gilbert 
and Caroline Islands, and in Naum. It seems to be ku^ng in 
Tonga, the Marquesas and Society Islands, Tahiti, Hawaii, and 
in North and South America, Asia, Africa and Europe 

'Whatever may be the antiquity of string figures in the Pacific 
the regional distribution of Pindiki suggests that this movement 
is of relatively recent origin Since it is lacking in marginal 
Polynesia it may be of recent appearance in western Polynesia 
but for the time being we cannot determine whether it originated 
there or dififused from Melanesia or Micronesia. Since Pmdlki 
is of universal use in Australia it seems likely that it accom- 
panied the original introduction of string figures from Mela- 
nesia. If sor any concluaions which may be developed in respci’t 

From ftotiTo ioirtttolfiigy. See Eoddoii, K , Mi*, p. 150 
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tu the time and place of the origin of Pindiki would throw light 
upon the question of the antiquity of string figures on the 
continent. 

The Pmdiki movement, like other culture traits, appears to 
have undergone its own historical spread without any neces- 
sary association with any particular figure or group of figures. 
To a person learning string figuios directly from natives ttiis 
movement may appear as an integral part of the procedure. 
This association, however, is purely incidental, for the design 
could have been made by clumsier manipulations. In reality, 
Pindiki is no more than an efficient and convenient method of 
stretching the strings the better to portray the design. It can 
be applied to numerous figures in all parts of the world and for 
this reason its locahzed distribution cannot be ascribed to any 
peculiarity of the string figures of Oceania Wliy this simple 
device of portrayal has not been discovered in other parts of 
the world is indeed remarkable 

BASIS FOR COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF STRING FIGURES 

To those not intimately acquainted with strmg figures it may 
seem strange that the similarities between Melanesia and Aus- 
tralia are not more numerous. However, it should be pointed 
out that our collections not only are mcomplete but the large 
proportion of local patterns in each area provide no basis for 
comparison. Nor has mention been made of the great number 
of identical fundamental string figure traits in Melanesia and 
Australia which, as the result of their universal appearance, 
throw no special light on Oceanic problems. 

From the point of view of worldwide comparisons the identi- 
cal appearances in Melanesia and Australia become much more 
impressive, for in spite of the fact that string figures in all parts 
of the world have a common foundation wo seldom find the same 
patterns m widely separated regions, and of the few so found 
most are produced by entirely different primdures. Theoreti- 
cally this condition is most unexpected for wo should anticipate 
some evidence of a common substratum in simple procedures and 
patterns, as well as some examples of independent parallel de- 
velopment as the result of the laws of chance, for in all areas 
there are a number of constant factors in the principles of string 
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figure construction which favor the accidental attainment of the 
same final design by the same means. These include* 

1. Openings — The construction of all string figures com- 
mences with a specific opening or initial arrangement of the 
strings on the fingers. As anyone can soon discover, it is 
possible to place a loop on the hands in many different ways. 
However, string figuie makers throughout the world have uti- 
lized hardly more than a score of different arrangements and 
of these several represent elaborations of four fundamental 
types herein called First Position and Openings A, B and C 
Indeed, since Opening A is derived from First Position, it could 
be maintained that there really are but three Furthemore, it 
IS theoretically possible that Opemng B has been derived from 
Opening A. First Position and Opening A seem to be every- 
where, as IS Opening B Opening C, which techmcally could be 
related to Opening B, occupies almost as widespread a distiibu- 
tion The few odd openings appear only in regional or local 
distributions, are always found in association with the funda- 
mental openings, and form the basis for so few figures that they 
are of little relative impoi tance Thus practically all the strmg 
figures in every region have been developed from four standard 
openings. 

2. 8ise of Loop , — Another basic trait of universal uniformity 
is the size of the loop employed In all regions most loops are 
made from a string varying in length between four and seven 
feet, but selected at random without any particular attention to 
exact size Depending on the opemng selected such a loop places 
the hands between eight and eighteen inches apart when manipu- 
lation commences. As construction proceeds the network of 
strings between the hands becomes more complex and as a re- 
sult the hands are drawn closer and closer together Therefore, 
other factors being equal, the smaller the loop the fewer the pos- 
sible number of manipulations before further movements become 
impractieable, contrariwise the larger the loop the more numer- 
ous the possible manipulations and the more intricate the final 
patterns. 

Sincib we have in the figures of many areas abundant evidence 
to indicate interest in the development of more complex designs, 
it seems strange that so few aboriginal experimenters recognized 
in a larger loop the answer to some of the problems with which 
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they were faced, for only occasionally are we informed that a 
loop somewhat larger than usnal is required or desired for a 
certain figure. Only the natives of Nauru, an Oceanic island, 
seem to have seized upon the opportnnitieB oltered by a loop 
twice normal size and it is among their figures that we find a 
most extraordinary intricacy of pattern,” Whatever the abili:^ 
ties of these islanders in discovering involved procedures, there 
can be no doubt that their successful application can be at> 
tributed to the increased size of the loop they emidoyed. If such 
remarkable results can be attained by the use of a loop twice 
normal size what labyruiths in string could be created if the 
possibilitieB of a loop several times as large were fully exploited 1 

There seems to be no rational explanation for the universal 
use of the same sized loop It cannot be admitted that the cus- 
tomary size 18 employed solely because it is most convenient to 
handle, for were it not suitable for the vast majority of figures 
made by each people its length presumably would soon be altered. 
We should expect to find string figure dilettantes in each society 
content to accept the traditional loop without thought of the 
possibilities of more complex constructions, but it does semn 
peculiar that the experimenters responsible for the develoiunent 
of complex figures failed to recognize and take advantage of a 
great opportunity for much more intricate aecconplisbments. 

3. Principles of Co»wfr«t<»on«.— With very few exceptions ” 
final string figure patterns are suspended on two main transverse 
strings, usually the two parallel hand-to-hand strings found in 
each opening arrangement, but occasionally the two diagonal 
strings.” Hence, regardless of how these particular strings 
may be manipulated in the course of construction, they must 
be brought to their proper relative positions before the final 
figure can be completed In the more simple figures this may 
be accomplished by only two or three movements; in the more 
complex examples many intermediate steps may be required. 

An important oonsicteration in constructioi^ the coordina- 
tion or lack of coordination of the hands, it is mueh 

» For illuttrotioa% mo Jayne, pp, M7>870. Barton, PI. XXVI, indieatea tint 
a long string is vsed in British Bov Gainea lor i^piires deseiibed as '^perpfesiaglT 
romplioated*^' ' 

It For example, see IHgs^ 9, 40-43, 09. 

Tike two diagonal atriags are sometimes brought to a paraliri posUiim hy a 
dual erossittg of the hands ^or example see Kos III and XXXJSL 
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easidv to follow procedures in which the movements of the 
hAnda are the same, it would seem that those in which the 
manipulations of one hand are radically different from those of 
the other represent a relatively late development in string fig- 
ure history. This conclusion undoubtedly is valid in respect to 
such an intricate figure as ** The Fox and Ibe Whale*' of the King 
Island Eskimo, produced by twenty-ei^t steps in which the 
movements of the hands are decidedly unalike.'* Such a com- 
plicated procedure can be the outcome of only a long experience 
with string figures and presumably requires an intelligence bet- 
ter than average for successful completion. Eixamples of com- 
parable complexity have not been noted as yet for Australia, 
but a Torres Strait figure, “Trigger Fish,*’ can bo classified in 
this advanced category.*® 

Not all figures in which the movements of the hands are not 
coordinated are characterized by complexity. A much greater 
number are attended by relative simplicity and the differences 
in the movements may be confined to only one or two steps, often 
a manoeuver to pick up a particular diagonal string which oc- 
cupies a different position on each hand. Obviously such pro- 
cedures cannot be considered advanced on the basis of com- 
plexity of construction. On the other hand they certainly cannot 
be regarded as preliminary, for it seems reasonable to suspect 
that some general knowledge of string figure construction under- 
lies the discovery of these special types of uncoordinated 
manipulations. 

A third variety in which the movements of the hands are 
dissimilar is to be found in figures constructed almost entirely 
by manipulation with one hand.** In most examples the pro- 
cedure is not extremely complex, hence here again there are no 
a priori technical grounds for considering the construction as 
particularly primitive or advanced. However, it is important 
to note that the figures of this variety are so few, yet so varied, 
that we are warranted in suspecting that they are not funda- 
menal in string figure history but more likely represent one or 
more tangent developments. Distributional evidence ultimtf^ly 
may provide the most important dues to this proldem. 

1 * Oardm, p 04. 

M fapM, p. 90. 

» rar exsoipM, M« Ftf*. 17, 18, 90, 97, 40, 49. 
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The question of coordination is important in its influence on 
the style of final pattern, for since the standard openings are 
characterized by a complementary arrangement to the right and 
left of the middle of the figure, coordinated movements are bound 
to produce a symmetry in final pattern. On the other hand, 
procedures in which the manipulations by the hands are dis-^ 
similar may lead either to an unbalanced design or, if one set 
of uncoordinated movements is counteied by another whidi 
restores the original relative position of the strings involved, 
to a symmetrical pattern 

Four types of symmetrical pattern can be recognized: 

Type 1. With right and left halves symmetrical m respect 
to a vertical axis 

Type 2 : With four quarters symmetrical in respect to both 
vertical and horizontal axes.” 

Type 3 . With ulnar and radial halves symmetrical m respect 
to a horizontal axis " 

Type 4 With two light triangles which coincide if one is 
turned 180° 

Theoretically wo should expect to find Type 1 the most 
common, as it seems to be, for such designs are the natural 
results of procedures in which the movements of the hands are 
coordinated 

Figures of Type 2, with a few simple exceptions,** require 
a more complicated construction for, in addition to the develop- 
ment of a lateral balance as m Type 1, a vertical balance must 
be attained by countering each move of an ulnar string by a 
reversed move of the complementary radial string 

Typo 3 is not represented by many examples and of the few 
known most seem to bo either figures extended on what originally 
were the diagonal struigs or those constructed almost entirely 
by manipulation with one hand. 

Figures of Type 4 seem to be qmte rare. The prooedures of 
some are fairly simple, of others quite complex. |i 

u For mmple, lee Fig». 8, 0, 18, 58, 57, 70, 78, 80, 81, 84, 86, 87, 88, 80, 88 
ftad 96 See aUo footnote 26. 

Hee 31, 38, 37-^9, 30, 59, 60, 63, 91, 95, 97 See also footnote 26 

a4 See Figa 17 ^ 19 , 25-29, 42, 43, 64, 66 

aa See Flge. 14 and 22. 

M There are Hevpral jwttoinui which by definition thonld be claaalfied In Type 2 
bat which beeauee of their aimpUeity of conatruction are more Ufce Type t See 
Figs. 44, 61-48, 69, 72, 66 and 89 
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Fiouhbs of Action 

Although most string figures assume a fixed character upon 
completion, there are a few in which action is illustrate There 
seem to be at least two varieties, the one in which action leads 
to a definite termination of the figure, the other in which the 
action can continue indefinitely The first is found m Australia 
in Figs. 18 and 19, the second in Fig. 41.^' Action figures have 
been noted in several parts of the world but all seem to be quite 
different in detail 

Lack of Univebsal Ukipobmity in Procbdureb and Patterns 

In spite of the fact that virtually all string figures in all 
regions have been developed from a umversal substratum of 
three constant factors it is indeed remarkable to find so httle 
similarity in the several hundreds of procedures now recorded 
The numerous differences in patterns developed from the same 
opening obviously are attributable to two variable factors, (1) 
the types of manipulation, and (2) the number of manipulations. 
The number of manipulations, as already noted, can be limited 
by the size of the loop, but since most recorded figures have been 
developed from a loop of standard size, this consideration is of 
mure theoretical than practical importance. The types of ma- 
nipulation have not yet been classified but generally they are 
concerned primarily with the diagonal strings which ultimately 
become transformed into a central figure suspended on the two 
original parallel strings. 

Unlike most culture traits, which generally seive a numbei 
of purposes, the three constant and two variable factors in string 
figure construction apparently have no other importance than 
as constituent elements for a final pattcni Individually they 
have no significance when removed from their special context 
or if taken outside the area of string figure construction. Since 
most string figures cannot be made iiithout the combination of 
these various elements, it is clear that they comprise a complex 
which must travel as a unit whenever string figures invade a 
new region. On the other hand, it also is apparent that these 
factors oaiL exist individually and diffuse individually within the 

97 Both, Ph 3 , Fig 5, girep an example of the 3ret in '^Man Cflimbing a Tree ” 
Had4on» K., 1316, p. 120^ deaerlbea one of each In '^Making Fire*' and Oor 
reboree ** 
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distrilration of string figures. 1%us a new opening, an imtovaH 
tion in manipulation, a dextrous or simpltfled movement, a dif* 
ferent method of extension, and the like, can be detaehed from 
the particular context in whioh they originated and diflfuse indi- 
vidually and without reference to other traits within the distribu- 
tion of string figures in general. Presumably the spread of such 
an element often, if not usually, would aooompany the difiFusion 
of a particular procedure, but such an association is not a requi- 
site. For instance, the oonvement Pindiki movement could 
easily be taken over and successfully applied to old procedures. 
Similarly the diffusion of a new procedure in most cases would 
be no more than the diffusion of a different way of combining 
traits already possessed by the borrowing group. 

When our collections of string figures become more numerous 
it seems not unlikely that some fairly complex examples of 
identical procedure may come to light in widely separated re- 
gions. As already indicated such appearances should be not 
unexpected in view of the possibility that old procedures of 
common ongm may still be retained in various regions, as well 
as from the possibility that technical considerations favor the 
chance development of parallel procedures in two or more areas. 
However, the problem of determining whioh may be responsible 
in any given instance is indeed formidable and will require more 
carefully selected criteria than can be defined at the present time. 
At the moment it would seem that the only reliable indication of 
historical relationship is actual or inferable contiguity in distri- 
bution m a region characterised by similarity in secondary traits. 

The remarkable diversity in string figure patterns in the 
world today is impossible to explam except in terms of a long 
period of time As new figures are invented possibly old figures 
become forgotten, henee m the course of centuries or millenia 
the originally similar appearances in two different areas may 
change so completely that the more obvious factors such as the 
procedures and patterns no longer show any ^^mUances. On 
the other band, the more obscure technical train may still reveal 
the clues to the basic question of derivations and it is in them 
that we may find our most valuable evidence for such proUems. 

The worldwide distribution of string figures suggests that 
their origin must be sought in eonsiderable antiquity. Theoreti- 
cally no maximum antiquity can be infieated, fosr since thie only 
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tcM^iUcal baokgroand for string figures is a knowledge <of string, 
it is possible that the^ were made m Palaeolithic times from raw- 
hide string or babiohe. The situation in Asia is interesting for 
since the several non-contiguous appearances are found just 
beyond the boundaries of recorded Mstory it is possible that 
some mention of the pastime may be located in old Chinese rec- 
ords, For the New World and Africa it seems quite probable 
that several thousands of years must be allowed for the Effusion 
from some Asiatic point of origin to the present appearances. 
On the other hand, the situation in Oceania does not necessarily 
presuppose a great antiquity. The lack of string figures in 
Tasmania and in coastal Western Australia and the apparently 
rapid diffusion through the western third of the continent within 
the last century, suggest that they could have been introduced 
into the continent only a few hundred years ago. Thus it is 
possible, but by no means demonstrated nor necessarily prob- 
able, that string figures came into the Pacific with Polynesians 
or Micronesians, or diffused from the west into New Guinea and 
western Melanesia late m the pre-Polynesian period. Distribu- 
tional evidence ultimately may reveal some defimte suggestions 
on this question. By comparison of secondary traits it may be 
possible to indicate an approximate antiquity for string figures 
in Australia. 


NOMBNCLATUBB 

The system of description and nomenclature employed herein 
follows in a general way that used by Mrs. Jayne with modi- 
fications taken from Both ( 1924) . This terminology is less tech- 
nical than that recommended by Bivers and Haddon and should 
be less confusing to the lay reader. The various terms with 
\^ioh one should be familiar include ** Usual position,” the 
several “Openings,” “Navaho,” “Pmdiki,” “Extension^’ and 
“Normal release.” In all descriptions the positions of the 
strings are given from the point of view of the manipulator and 
not from that of the spectator who usually faces the former and 
to whom, therefore, the strings appear in reverse order. 

UsvAn Posmon 

For “usual position” Gie manipulator holds his hands in 
front of him with palme facing, fingers outward. Most fignns 
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commence from this position and as a general rule it is retumed 
to after the completion of each step in the procedure. 

The Stbinqb 

Tn the desciiptions the term “string” is applied to a single 
cord wherever it may be found Thus one may have a “string” 
on the near (radial) side of the thumb or a finger as well as a 
‘ ‘ string ’ ’ on the far ( ulnar ) side of the same digit. Such strings 
are spoken of as the near thumb string, the near index finger 
string, the far little finger string, and so on. Two strings on 
the same digit, if they arc the continuation of one another, form 
a loop and may be referred to as the thumb loop, middle finger 
loop, etc. When there are two strings or two loops on the same 
digit, that which is nearei the tip of the finger is called the upper 
(distal) string or loop, that nearer the base of the finger, the 
low'er (proximal) string or loop A stnng across the palm is 
sjioken of as a palmai string, that on the back of the hand, a 
wrist or dorsal string or loop 

Openinos 

The “openings” or initial arrangements of the strings used 
by the Australians are the same as those usually found ebe- 
where in the world These mclude “First iKwition,” “Opemng 
A, ” “ Opening B ’ ’ and ‘ * Opening C. ” In addition, m restricted 
areas odd openings may be piesent. 

Fiust PosmoN 

The “first position” is the most common of all openings 
throughout the world, for it not only is the arrangement from 
which many figures are developed directly but it also is basic 
to Opening A 

1 Left hand. Hold palm downward, fingers outward. Pick 
up the string on the back of the thumb so that a long loop hangs 
below. 

2 Right hand. Hold palm downward, fingers outward. 

Move the hand away from you and insert thumb under the string 
which lies across left thumb. * 

3, Both hands. Move hands apart until the strings ate taut. 
You now have a loop on each thumb. Insert httle finger from 
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below into thtimb loop, pick tip on its back the far thumb string 
and return to position (Fig. 2) 



Opening A 

Opemng A also is extremely common iii all pai Is of the world 
The steps in its construction arc remmisceut of Cat’s Cradle but 
the initial arrangement of the strings is not the same 
1. Both hands First position 

2 Right hand. With back of index finger pick up from be- 
low the left palmar sti lug and return to position 

3. Left hand With back of index finger pick up from be- 
low the right palmar string between the strings of the right 
index finger loop. Draw out and return to position (Fig. 3). 



Opening B 

Another common Opemng found among most peoples who 
construct string figures is here called Opening B. It is also 
known as the “Top Opening.” 
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1 Both hands. Hold string between tips of thnmb and index 
finger with palms downward and hands about ten inches apart. 
A long loop will hang below. 

2. Rtffht hand Move hand forward thence to left and back 
until tips of thumbs meet Pick up between the tips of right 
thumb and index finger the string held by left thnmb and index 
finger You now have a small loop held by right thumb and 
index finger 

3. Left hand Pass index finger over the strings held by 
right thumb and index fingoi, insert from the far side into the 
small loop and bring tip against tip of left thumb. 

4 Right hand. Boll tips of thumb and index finger until 
nails meet to permit the strings to be encircled as on tlie left 
hand 

5 Both hands Draw hands apart keeping w'hat was the 
small loop on index fingers and what was the long loop on the 
thumbs Separate thumb and index finger, move thumb upward 
and turn hands palms facing (Fig 4). 



Opening C 

l^his opening, although not as common as Opening A or B, 
18 also widely distributed in the world. It is known as “Little 
Fishes” Opening. ^ 

1. Both hands. Pick up string between tips of thumb, in- 
dex and middle fingers, hands about ten inches apart Make a 
loop in the string by bringing the hands together, the right hand 
a little forward of the left. Insert the index finger mto this 
small loop from the far side until string is at base of finger 
Press middle finger against index finger to prohibit string from 
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shdiitg up fitigoi. CUosu ring and little fiugi'ra louaoly ovei 
pendant Htring Keach index tiugei toward you into lung hang- 
ing loop and aeizu between tips of thumb and index finger the 
string which runs across hand to the far side of the httle finger. 
Extend the hands, slowly playing out this string between the 
thumb and index finger and keeping the first loop picked up well 
at the base of the index finger When the hands are fnllv ex- 
tended keep the stiings taut, remove all fingms except index 
finger from strings, rotate index fingei inward and upward by 
lowering elbows and extend (Fig 5). 



Elbow Opening 

This unusual opening has been noted only in western North 
Australia and Palau in Oceania 

1. Right hand Hold string loosely on hand, palm upward, 
fingers to left, so that a long loop hangs below Pass loop over 
loft hand and foioarm and suspend above left elbow (or var- 
iantly, on the shoulder) Withdraw right hand. (See Figs. 
99-101 ) 

PiNniKi 

In the construction on many Oceanic and Australian figures 
there is a distinctive movement called “Pindiki” as already men- 
tioned It also IS known as *'Oarolino Islands Extension” but, 
since it is employed us a step in manipulation as well as an 
extension, the former term seems more satisfactory 

The most simple arrangement of the strings for Pindiki con- 
sists of two near thumb strings, one far thumb string, a palmar 
string and a far little finger string on each hand (see Number 
XLU, Movements 1 and 2, and f'ig. 6). Additional strings may 
be present but the ones enumerated serve as the pattern for the 
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manipulation. The movement is simple and is performed as 
follows : 

Both hands Hold hands m usual position. Bend 
finger down over palmar string, straighten it toward you, and 




i^w 7 A step in Eseeutteg the PindiU Movement 



Fra 8 The PlRdAl Enteuioii 
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pick up from below on its back the for thumb etrmg (Fig. 7). 
Hold tills string secure against the base of the index finger by 
pressure from the thumb and extend the index fingei to permit 
the string on its back to slip on to the back of the first knuckle. 
Turn the hands palms outward and extend by working the 
strings between the ball of the thumb and the base of the index 
finger (Pig. 8) 

Navaho 

The term “Navaho” is now well estabhshed in string figure 
literature in reference to a movement first recognized as a dis- 
tmetive step among the Navaho Indians, but since found to be 
extremely common in most areas where string figures are made. 
The principle is simple and involves the lifting of a lower string 
over an upper string on the same digit and droppmg it on the 
other Hide of the finger. Since this mampulation is performed 
by everyone in a given society its character is social However, 
the manner of its performance vanes considerably in terms of 
individual skill and dexterity. In some cases the mampulator 
employs his teeth or lips to lift up the lower stnng, in others this 
string is grasped between the tips of the thumb and index finger 
of the opposite hand while the other fingers arc closed against 
the palm to secure the strings on that hand. The more able 
manipulators raise and lower the elbows and rotate the digit 
involved to cause the lowoi string to slip over the upper string. 

Beleasb 

The term “release” is applied to any movement by which 
a figure can be converted directly to the original looii without 
causing snarls in the strings. In a large proportion of stnng 
figures this result is accomplished by laying the figure carefully 
on the lap free of the fingers and drawing out at top and bottom 
the two main transverse strings at their middle points In such 
eases the release is spoken of as “normal release.” 

STRING FIGURES FORMED FROM FIRST POSITION 
I. Two Dogs 

Wabdamait. 

1. Both hands. Use doubled strmg or short loop. First 
position. 
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2. Both hands Diop thumb ntiuigH. Pass thumb from 
abovo between little finger Btrings and pick up from Iwlow the 
far little finger string. 

3. Both hands Hold hands with strings slack. Bend thumb 
over palmar string and pick up from below the near little finger 
string close to base of little finger Draw out over palmar string 
and by turning the palm downward and elevating the elbow al- 
low the lower thumb loop to slip over the upper thumb loop; 
that is, Navaho the thumb loops. Turn hands palms facing and 
extend (Fig. 0) 



FlO 9 Two Dogn 

Release normal 
II. A Watbe Hole 


WAnnAMAN, Noainmam 

1. Both hands. Use doubled strmg or short loop. First 
position. 

2 Right hand Pick up from below with back of index finger 
the left palmar string and draw out With the back of thumb 
pick up from below the near right index finger string 

3 Left hand. Pick up from below with back of thumb the 
loft near little finger string Bend index finger down over left 
palmar string and pick up from below the leH lower far thumb 
string. 

4 Both hands Navaho thumb strings ai^ drop strings held 
by little finger. Turn hands palms downward. 

5. Left hand. Turn downward and mward until palm is 
facing inward with fingers pointing to nght 

6. Right hand. Pass right hand upward to left by raising 
elbow until directly over left hand (Fig 10). 
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111 Two Watbu Holks 
Waudaman, Noaikman. 

This figure is identical in pioceduic with Queensland 
“Snake,” Yap “Flint and Steel” and, except for minor varia- 
tions, Fiji “Utosuvi.” Compai 18011 also should be made with 
Queensland “Deaf Adder,” procedure not given, and a figure 
from Torres Strait (See Chart at end). In Noith Australia as 
in Yap a doubled string is employed. 

1. Boih hands. Use doubled string or short loop. First 
position. 

2. Right hand. Pick up from above with index finger the 
left palmar string. Rotate the index finger toward you to give 
a half twist to the index finger loop Extend 
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3. Bight hand. Pick up from below on back of thumb the 
near index finger string. 

4. Left hand. Pick up from below with thumb the near httle 
finger string. Bend index finger over left palmar string and 
pick up from below the far thumb string. Betum to position. 

5 Both hands. Navaho thumb strings. Drop little fingf^r 
strings and turn hands palms downward. 

6 Left hand. Botate downward then upward to tiie r^ht 
until palm is facing upward and back of left wrist touches back 
of right wrist. 

7. Right hand In conjunction with Movement 6 move right 
hand to the left and turn palm upward (Fig. 11). 



Wagoman. 


Tiq 11* Two Water Holes 

IV. A Dbai) Man in a Tubs 


A long string is required for this figure. 

1. Left hand. Hold loop as in first position with hand in 
front of shoulder. 

2. Right hand. With thumb and index finger pick up near 
left thumb string and draw under chin, then^pward over top 
of head, downward under chin again. Bepimt this encircling 
movement until only a short length of string remains. Pidc 
up this remaining portion from below as in First positicm 
(Fig. 12). 

3. Both hands. Hold hands as in First position and pick 
up with teeth the far little finger string. Hold strii^ securely 
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and reach each hand to the back of the ear and pall down the 
strings wrapped around the head ho that they fall over the 
strings held in the mouth and between the hands Drop thumb 
loop. Bend thumb back and pick up from lielow the loop held 
m the mouth Belease teeth and extend (Fig 13) 



Fio 13 Dead Man m a Tree 


V. Phallus 


WABnAMAK. 

1. Both hands. First position. 

2. Both hands. Drop thumb strmgs. Beaoh thumb under 
the little Anger strings and return with both on back of thumb. 

3. Bight hand. With index Anger pick up from below the 
two left pahnar strings and draw out. 

4. Left hand. With index Anger pidt up from below the two 
right palmar strings and extend. 
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5. Both hands Drop thumb strings and rotate index finger 
outward several times to twist index finger strings. 

6. Right hand. Pass hand downward with palm toward 
body Extend fingers. 

7. Left hand Pass hand inward and upward with palm fac- 
ing outward and extend fingers (Fig 14) 



Via 14 PliaUiu 

VI. Billy Bag 


WAnoAMAN, Noainman. 

Compare final pattern with Queensland “Billy Bag” and 
Arnhem Land “Mutchiclu,” the procedures of which are not 
given. In Arnhem Land a doubled loop is (^ployed. 

1 Both hemds First position 

2. Right hand. Place loop over head and withdraw hand. 
Bend index finger over left palmar string. Draw out and place 
in mouth. Withdraw index finger (Fig. 15) 

3 Left hand Bend thumb over far thumb stnng and pick 
up from below on its back the^near little finger string. Extend 
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left hand Proceed with left index fingei as m Pindiki and tnrn 
the left hand palm downward (Pig 16). 

4. Right hand With the thumb and index finger pick up 
at their intersection the two stiings which pass over the back 
of the left thumb 

5. Left hand Withdiaw hand from all strings There are 
now two loops held by the right thumb and index fingei Hold 
loft hand with fingers upward and insert the left thumb into the 



Fio. 16. A stop m ‘'Dilly Bag ” 
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near loop (loft loop) and the little finger into tlie far loop (right 
loop). 

6. Kepeat Movemontt) 3, 4 and 5. 

7. Bepeat again Movements 3, 4 and 5. 

8. Left hand. Bepeat Movement 3. Drop string from teeth 
(Fig 17). 



Fra 17 Duly Bag 


VII. Baby Bbino Bobn 

Wabdaman. 

1 Both hands. First position. 

2 Right hand. With index finger pick up from below the 
left palmar string and extend. 

3 Left hand. Bend thumb over far thumb string and pick 
up from below on its back the near little finger string. Extend 
left hand. Proceed with left index finger as in Pindild and turn 
the left hand palm downward (see loft hand in Fig 16). 

4. Right hand. Bend mid^e, ring and Uttle fingers down- 
ward ovei index finger strings and press agmst palm, l^th 
the thumb and index finger pick up at their idmrsection the two 
strings which pass over the back of the left thumb. 

5 Left hand. Withdraw hand from all strings. There are 
now two loops held by right thumb and ind» finger. Hold left 
hand fingers upward and insert tiiumb into the near loop (left 
loop) and little finger into the far loop (right loop). 
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6. Repeat Meverneuts 3, 4 anti 5 

7. Repeat again Movomcnla 3, 4 and 5. 

8. Left hand Repeat Movement 3 Move hand duwnvrard 
to waist level. 

9. Right hand Move hand palm downward to a vertical 
position over left hand Hold all stiings taut and drop index 
linger loop (Fig 18) Shake the hand gentlv nntil the diagonal 
stiings settle on the left hand (Fig 19). 



Fia 18 A Step m "Baby Being Born ” 

VIIT. Bio RrvEB BaT' 

WABDAMASr. 

1. Both hands. First position. Drop thumb loop 

2. Left hand. Move hand forward and to right around 
strings dn right hand, thence back toward body under strings 
of right hand so that latter fall across left forearm. 

8. Right hand. Move hand outward over left forearm then 
downward and inward through the loose loop hanging between 
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loft little finger and left forearm to catch this loop on the back 
of the right forearm 

4 Both hands. Return to poaition by permitting arm strings 
to slide to wrist (Fig. 20). 

0 . Both hands Bend thumb toward you over near wrist 
strings by raising elbow and turning palm downward. Pass 
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thumb outward and pick up from above on its back the far wrist 
strings. Draw these under near wrist strings Betum to posi- 
tion by lowering elbows. 

6. Right hand. With thumb and index finger pick up strings 
on back of left wrist, lift over left hand and drop on palmar side. 

7 Left hand. Bepeat Movement 6 with left hand. 

8 Right hand. Turn hand downwartl, palm outward, by 
1 aising elbow 

9. Left hand. Turn hand downward, palm inward, by rais- 
ing elbow. 

10. Both hands Draw strings taut by extending hands (Fig. 

21 ). 



Release 

11. Both hands Drop thumb striiigs, sepaiate hands and 
the bat flies away. 

IX. BlACKKfcLTXlW 

Mblviuje Island, East of Dahwin, Noainman “Penis.” 

This figure is identical in manipulation with Yap “One 
Chief,” D’Entiecasteaux “A Hiss,” Now Caledonia “Looper 
Caterpillar” and, except for very nunor variations, Fiji “Ba- 
nuve.” Comparisons should be made with Queensland “Giant 
Crane” and “Flying Fox,” Arnhem Land “Little Bird” and 
figures from Palau and Nauru, the procedures of which are 
lacking. 

1. Both hands. First position 

2. Right hand. With thumb and index finger pick up left 
far little finger string, bring tow'ard you and wind once around 
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left little finger. Return to position. Insert right index finger 
from above into the little finger loop just formed. Tnm the 
hand palm downward and outward so that picked up string be> 
comes a loop on the right index finger. Extend. 

3 Left hmd Pick up from below on back of index finger 
the right palmar string between the index finger strings. Ex- 
tend 

4. Right hand. Repeat Movement 3 with right hand. Tnm 
hand palm downward, fingers to left. 

5. Left hand Drop all strings. Insert thumb from left into 
upfifbr (left) loop on right index finger and remove. Insert lit- 
tle finger into remaining loop on right index finget and remove. 

6. Both hands Hold fingers tightly together, turn hands 
fingers downward until central figure rests on knee. Drop 
thumb strings. Pass thumb downward into little finger loop, 
raise elbows slightly and, moving thumb outward, pick up on 
its ball the near little finger string (the farther string on your 
knee) and the nearer string of the far loop, the former far thumb 
string Return to position 

(6A. Both hands. Variant manipulation: Insert index fin- 
ger from below into thumb loop and withdraw thumb. Pass 
thumb under index finger strings and pick up from below the 
near little finger string. Keep thumb on far side of index finger 
Bend index finger down over far index finger string and place 
tip against tip of thumb. Turn hand downward and permit m- 
dex finger loop to shp on to thumb. Return to position.) 

7. Both hands Pindiki and draw out, workmg stnngs until 
figure IS obtained (Fig 22) 



FtO SS m«ekf«lloir 
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X. Lily 

Wabdamak, Noainmak. 

In the Diamantina District, South Australia, the pattern is 
known as “Yam “ 

1. Both hands. First position. 

2. Right hand. Drop strings Pick up from above with ball 
of index finger the left palmar string Draw out and drop 

3 Right hand Pick up from above with ball of index finger 
the left palmar string and draw out between strings of loop 
dropped 

4. Left hand With thumb and index finger pick up right in- 
dex finger loop and place over right wrist Extend 

5. Right hand Pass hand outward over far right wrist 
string, then lefHard and downward, then inward under the far 
right wrist stnng, and upward until fingers touch left palm 
Move fingers upward along palm under left palmar string. In- 
sert little finger into left little finger loop and index fingei into 
left thumb loop Bend these fingers downward along sides of 
left hand to pick up from above the far loft little finger string 
and the neai left thumb string respectively. Draw out between 
the strings of the right wrist, elevate elbow to allow the right 
wrist loop to slip over the hand on to the strings drawn out. 
Extend (Fig. 23). 



Fn. SS A step in 
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6. Right hand. Hold strings tant and pass hand over left 
hand so that the string running from the near side of the left 
thumb passes between the left thumb and index finger, the string 
running fi om the far side of the left little finger passes between 
the left little finger and ung finger, and the two crossed strings 
pass respectively between the left index and middle fingers and 
between the left middle and ring fingers. Drop strings from 
right hand over back of left hand (Fig 24). 



Fra H A stop in “Lily ” 

7 Might hand With thumb and index finger pick up loose 
palmar string of left hand and draw out (Fig. 25) Drop this 
stung. With thumb and index finger pick up the intersection of 
all strings. 



Fia SB A Step In "Lny." 
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8. Left hand. Withdraw hand from all strings (Pig. 26). 



Kio S6 Lily 


XT HKAlifiltLSS 


Noaluma 

This figure is similai to Lily (X) but there are some interest- 
ing variations. 

1 Both baud', Fii st position 

2 Right hand Drop sti mgs. With thumb and index finger 
pick up loft thumb loop, lift off thumb and place on left index 
finger. With ball of index fingei pick up from above the left 
palmar stiing. Draw out and diop 



Fig S7 Hoaddrew 
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3. Mffht hand. With ball of index finger pick up from above 
the left palmar string and draw out between strings of loop 
just dropped. Insert from above the right thumb, middle, ring 
and little fingers into loop held by ball of nght index finger and 
move hand to the left until tips of fingers touch left palm. In- 
sert little finger under left far little fii^r string and index finger 
under near left index finger string Bend these fingers dowh- 
ward along sides of left hand to pick up the strings indicated 
and draw out through long loop 

4. Right hand. Hold strings taut and pass hand over loft 
hand so that the near left index finger string passes between the 
left index and middle fingers, the far left little finger string 
passes b(‘twcon the left little and ring fingers and the other two 
strings pass between the left middle and ring fingers 

5 Right hand. Drop strings of right hand over back of left 
hand With thumb and index finger pick up the loose palmar 
string of left hand and draw out (Fig. 27) 

XII Hut 

H^ulubbubbin, Southebn Cbobs, Noauuma, Nanoumabda, Tab- 
QUDI, Injibandi, Pakjima, Talainji, Baiono, Inoabda 
“Penis,” KinjA, Djabu “Yam ” 

1. Both handa. First position. 

2. Right hand Pick up from below with index finger the 
loft palmar string and draw out dropping right thumb and little 
finger strings Drop index finger loop and allow it to hang 
downward Pick up with index finger from below the left 
palmai string between the strings of the loop just dropped. 
Draw out and drop. 

3 Left hand. Hold hand palm downward with fingers to- 
ward the right. 

4. Right hand Pass right hand into the long loop from the 
right. Turn fingers upward and with the index finger pick up 
from below the near left thumb string. In a similar manner 
pick up from below the far left little finger sfiiibg with the right 
little finger. Draw these two strings out through the long 
pendant loop. 

5. Left hand. Turn hand so that fingers point upward. 
Hold strings taut and bend the index, middle and ring fingers 
downward so that index finger passes mto loop held by right 
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iodax finger ; the ring finger into loop held by right little finger ; 
the middle finger between these two loops. 

6. Riffht hand. Pass right hand over left hand and drop all 
right hand strings over the back of the left hand. 

7. Left hand. Open liand and point fingers upward. 

8. Right hand. With thumb and index finger pick up loose 
string on left hand which passes over the other strings and draw 
out. Move hand over left hand and turn the palm of the latter 
upward (Fig. 28) 




Fio 2S Uut 

XIII. Emu Foot 
QUAIBADIS rO, Gnowanobbup. 

This figure is similar to Central Australian ‘‘Babbit-Bandi* 
coot” and “Two Dogs,” the procedures of which are not given. 

1. Both hands. First position. 

2. Right hand. Fide up from below with the index finger the 
left palmar stringi draw out shghtly and rotate the finger one 
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complete turn to the light, thus twisting the right index strings. 
Extend 

3 Left hand Pick up from below on the back of the index 
linger the right palmar string and draw ont between the strings 
of the right index loop 

4 Right hand Drop thumb and little finger strings and ex- 
tend (Fig 29). 



Fio fiO Emu Foot 

XIV Emu 

SOUTHRSN (htOSS, IjAVEHTON, 

Tins figure is one of the most widely distributed in the world 
but the procedure differs greatly in most regions. 

Two persons are required for this figure 

1. Both hands. First Position. Drop little finger strings 

2. Right Jiand. Give thumb loop to seoUbd person to hold, 
strings taut across body. Place hand over strings about a foot 
from loop held by second person and hook little finger downward 
around near string, Bend index finger downward and hook far 
string, then draw it back over string held by little finger by tam- 
ing elbow outward. Pass index finger downward and straighten 
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thus catching on back the little finger string. Rotate hand to 
right and loosen strings slightly by moving hands toward each 
other, until it is possible to insert index fingei from above into 
loop now found on little finger Ciontmuc rotating movement of 
index finger and catch on it as you ictnrn the far string of the 
loop held by second person. Draw this string toward you as 
second person drops loop and extend 

3. Left hand Proceed as in Movement 2, but reverse direc- 
tion of rotation (Fig. 30) 



Fia ^0 Emu 


Release normal 

STRING FIGURES FORMED FROM OPENING A 
XV Two Kanoaboos 
Wabdaman-, Noainman. 

This figuie IS practically identical in procedure with Yap 
“No Name,” Gilbert Islands “Kani Mumum” and, except for 
the intermediate stops to form “Te Tuma O Te Papa,” with 
Society Islands “Vahia ” The finished figure is comparable 
with one of the Maniid-anim (New Guinea) figures 

1 Both hands. Opening A Pass little, ring and middle 
fingers and thumb from below into index finger loop which thus 
becomes a wrist loop 

2. Both hands Insert index finger from above mto little fin- 
ger loop, bond it toward you and insert from above into thumb 
loop. Pick up with back of index fiiigei the far thumb string 
and draw it up through the little finger loop Extend. 

3. Both hands. Drop thumb loop Insert thumb from be- 
low into index finger loop and withdraw index finger. 

4. R%ght hand. Hold strings secure, reach over back of left 
hand and with thumb and index finger pick up left wnst string, 
lift off left hand and place on left thumb and index finger as in 
First position. 
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5. Left hand. Repeat Movement 4 vith left hand. 

6. Both hands. Repeat Movement 2. 

7 Both hands* Hold strings slack and drop little finger 
loops. Extend Reach httle finger forward and pick up from 
below with its buck the near index finger string. Return to 
position and drop index finger strings. 

8. Both hands There are now two loops on the thnmb 
and one on the little finger On each palmar string is a loop one 
string of which runs directly across figure to other palmar 
string. Bend the index finger down over palmar string and 
with its ball pick up from the far side this horizontal string 
Rotnrii to position by rotating the hands toward you and lower- 
ing slightly the elbows, thus placing a loop on the back of first 
joint of the index finger 

9. Both hands. Drop thumb loops. Turn palms downward 
and draw out working strings slowly until figure is obtained 
(Fig. 31) 



Release normal 


XVI. Two Tuhtuss on a Loo 

Mabavba 

Procedure is identical with South Au8tra||a ‘‘Two Swans.*’ 

1. Both hands. Opening A. 

2. Both hands. Bend thumb over index finger strings and 
pick up from below with its back the near little finger string. 
Extend. 

3. Both hands. Bond index finger down over {wlmar string 
and insert between strings of its own loop. Press tip of finger 
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agaiust palm of hand and release the little finger loop and at 
the same time draw strings taut and tnm hands palms ontward. 
Striughten mdex finger and return to position. 

4. Both hands. Insert middle, ring and httlc fingers from 
below into thumb loops. Straighten the middle finger slightly 
to lift up on its buck the far lower thumb string. Bend the ring 
and little fingers down over the near upper thumb string and 
pick up from below with the bade of the httle finger the near 
lower thumb string. Betum to position by straightening the 
little finger to draw out the string picked up and by withdrawing 
the middle and ring fingers. 

5. Both }utnds. Drop thumb strings and turn hands fingers 
outward, palms facing Pass thumb from below into little 
fingfer loop Bend index finger downward, place tip against tip 
of thumb and allow the index finger loop to shp on to thumb. 
Betain the near httle finger string also on thumb and return to 
position Pindiki and extend (Fig. .S2) 



Belease normal 
XVIL Kanoaboo Thau. 


Wabdahan. 

1. Both hands. Opemng A. 

2. Both hands. Bend thumb over mdex finger strings and 
pick up from below the near little finger string. 

3. Both hands. Bend middle finger over palmar and index 
finger strings and pick up from below the far thumb string. 
Bixtend. 
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4 Both hands. Drop little finger loop. Extend Bend lit- 
tle finger foiwaid, insert from below into middle finger loop and 
withdraw middle fiiigei. Extend 

5. Both hands Repeat Movements 3 and 4. 

6 Both hands. Bend thumb down over index finger strings, 
diaw hands slightly apait, thus rclcasmg upper thumb loop 
Extend 

7. Both hands Turn hands palms inward, fingers upward. 
Bend all fingers over index fingei strings and insert from below 
into thumb loop. Extend fingers to change thumb loop to a 
wrist loop 

8 Right hand. With tips of thumb and index fingei pick 
up left near little finger string and the left far index finger 
string, close to left palm 

9 Left hand !^move from all strings, permitting wnst 
stnng to hang downwaid With palm downward, fingers out- 
ward, move hand toward right hand and insert thumb into 
hanging loop Bring thumb toward you by moving elbow out- 
ward to pick up loop on back of thumb Iiower elbow and turn 
hand fingei s upward. Inset t index finger upward into near loop 
held between right thumb and index finger, and the left little 
finger similarly into far loop. Withdraw these loops from right 
hand 

10 Left hand Repeat Movement 8 with left hand 

11. Right hand. Repeat Movement 9 with right hand. Ex- 
tend. 

12 Both hands Reach thumb over index fingi'r strings and 



Fia as Kangaroo Trail 

Release normal 
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pick up from below the near little finger string Pindiki and 
extend, sloM'ly working strings until figure is obtained (Fig 33) 

XVIII Dead Kanoaboos 
A continuation of Kangaroo Trail (XVII) 

Wahdaman 

The procedure diffeis from D’Entrecasteaux “The Seine’’ 
and Oilbeit Islands “Te Kananei ’’ 

1 Both haiuh (kinstiuct “Kangaroo Trail’’ (XVII) 

2. Both hands Drop index finger strings, draw hands slowly 
apart, strings loosely held Turn palms facing, fingers down- 
ward and place right hand figure of “kangaroo” across right 
knee 



3 Left hand. Witlnliaa hand fiom all strings and let them 
fall across left knee 

4 Bight hand On the light knee are two parallel horizontal 
strings which hold the figure of the “kangaroo” (Fig 34) The 
center of the latter consists of an intersection of four stringy, 
two of whidi (A and C) pass ovei the near and far horizontal 
strings lespectivoly to meet at the intersection whence their 
continuations (B and D) go back and under the rcapecti\c hon- 



Vn 36 A step in "Dead Knngaroot ** 
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ssontal stringB. Remove right hand from all strings and pidc 
np the intersection with the tips of thumb and index finger, the 
thumb to the left of the intersection, the index finger to the 
right. Lift intersection a few inches and tnm hand so that 
fingers point to the left (Fig 35) 

5. Left hand Bring hand toward the right and pick up on 
the back of the little finger the string on the far side of the inter->^ 
section {D) and on the back of the thumb the strmg on the near 
side (C) Grasp tlie intersection held in right hand between the 
tips of the left thumb and index finger. 

6 Right hand, Release intersection from right hand and 
similarly to Movement 5 pick up respectively on thumb and 
little finger the near (A) and far (B) strings of the intersection 
held in left hand. 



Fiq 36 A 8tep in Kangaroofi ** 


7. Left hand. Drop intersection held by thumb and index 
finger and hold hands closely together 

8. Right hand Bend index finger over the right near httle 
finger string and by passing the finger downward then inward 
pi(^ up from the far side the left near little finger string 

9. Left hand. Bend index finger downward over the left far 

thumb string and pick up from below on its back the far right 
thumb string. fjt 

10. Both hands Elxtend. The strings are now as in Open- 
ing A with the exception that the strings comprising the mdex 
finger loops are crossed, whereas in Opening A one set has been , 
drawn through the other (Fig. 36). 

11. Proceed as in '^Kangaroo Trail,” Movements 2 to 13. 
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12 Both hands Drop both index finger loops, Pindiki and 
extend slowly working the strings nntil figure is obtained (Fig 
37). 



Fio 37 Dead Kangaroos 


Release normal 


XJX. Bio Mob of BijicKFEtiiOws 

Wabdakast. 

(Compare finished figure with Queensland “Two Tomahawks” 
and “Bam ” 

1 Both hands. Opening A 

2. Bdth hands Insert little, ring and middle fingers and 
thumb into index finger loop from below and let it slide over back 
of wrist Pick up from below with thumb the near little finger 
string and return to position 

3 Left hand Insert index finger from below into thumb 
loop and pick up the far thumb string on back of fiist joint. 
Press thumb against base of index finger and turn hand palm 
to right 

4. Right hand Hold strings secure and with tips of thumb 
and index finger grasp the two strings which pass over back of 
left thumb 

5. Left hand. Withdraw little fingei and thumb from their 
loops but retam loop on wrist Move hand palm downward, 
fingers to right, toward the right hand and pick up on little 
finger the far loop held by right thumb and index finger Move 
the left hand slightly away from you. Bend the thumb down- 
ward and then, by moving the hand toward you, pidc up with 
the thumb the remaining (near) loop 
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6. Right hand. Repeat Movement 3 with rijj^t hand. 

7. Left hand. Repeat Movement 4 with left hand 

8. Bight hand. Repeat Movement 5 with right hand. 

9. Both hand.^ Pick up from below with back of thumb the 
near little finger stnng and return to position 

10. Repeat Movements 3 to 9 

11. Repeat again Movements 3 to 9 

12. Right hand Hold all strings secure, reach over left 
hand, grasp left wrist string between tips of thumb and index 
finger, lift over left hand and let fall between hands. 

13. Left hand Repeat Movement 12 with left hand. 

14 Both hands Piiuliki and w'ork strings slowly until fig- 
ure IS obtained (Fig. 38) 



FlU 38 Big Mob of Blackfollows 

Release normal 


XX Abmband 


Wabdaman. 

Except for minor variation the procedure for tliis figure is 
identical with that for Yap “Three Stars.” 

1. Both hands. Opening A. Pass little^ ring and middle 

fingers and thumb into index finger loop and permit it to slide 
to wrist. * 

2. Left hand Insert index finger from above into thumb 
loop, then reach away from you and insert from above into little 
finger loop. Pick up the near little finger string with the ball 
of the index finger and draw up through the thumb strings by 
rotating the index finger upward and turning the palms upward. 
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3. Right hand With the tips of the thumb and index finger 
pick up near the base of the left index finger the intersection 
formed by the left near index finger string and the left far 
thumb string. 

4. Left hand. Withdraw thumb, index finger and little finger 
from all strings but retain the wrist loop. Pass the hand over 
the right hand and moving it back toward the left pick up from 
the right vnth the little finger the near loop held by the right 
thumb and index finger (previously the left thnmb loop). Hold 
this loop secure by bending little finger against palm Turn 
hand palm downward by elevating the elbow Again place hand 
over right hand and move it to the left to pick up from the nght 
on the ball of the index finger the far loop held by the right hand 
(previously the left index finger loop). Rotate the index fin- 
ger downw'ard, then tow'ard you, and extend the index finger 
Straighten the little finger Pass the thumb from below into 
index finger loop and withdraw index finger 

5 Right hand Repeat Movement 2 W'lth right hand. 

6. Left hand. Repeat Movement 3 with left hand 

7 Right hand Repeat Movement 4 w’lth right hand. 

8 Repeat Movements 2 to 7 

9 Repeat again Movements 2 to 7. 

10 Left hand Repeat Movement 2 Turn hand palm up- 
wards and extend 

11. Right hand With tijis of thumb and index finger pick 
up the left wrist stiing neai the base of the loft thumb, lift over 
thumb and lay actoss the intersection of the left far thnmb string 
and the left rieai index fingei string With the tips of the right 
thumb and index finger pick up the intersection of these three 
strings. 

12 Left hand. Withdraw hand from all strings. Pick up 
with the tips of the thumb and index finger the middle string 
held by the right thumb and index finger (the loop moved in 
Movement 11) Bend this string down tightly between the other 
two loops and place between right thumb and index finger from 
the left. This movement leaves just the two origmal loops ap- 
pearing above the tips of the right thumb and index finger. 

13. Left hand. Hold hand palm downward, fingers outward, 
and pass over and to the right of the right hand. Move the hand 
back toward the left and by sliding the little finger along the 
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right thamb pick up the near loop held by tips of right thumb and 
index finger Baiso the elbow and bend the left &iunb down- 
ward 80 that it can be inserted from below through the loop just 
picked up on little fingei , Pass thumb onward into the far loop 
held by tip of right thumb and index finger and return left hand 
to position by taking these strings from the right hand. 

14 Rtghthand Repeat Movement 2 with right hand. Tuim 
hand palm upward and extend 

15 Left hand Repeat Movement 11 with left hand. 

16. Right hand Repeat Movement 12 with right hand 

17. Right hand Repeat Movement 13 with right hand 

18. Both hands Return to position, Pindiki and extend 
(Pig 39) 



Release normal 
XXI Fish Spbab 

Wauda.man 

The procedure in this figure is similar to that in several other 
Australian figures, such as North Australian “Lily,” Queens- 
land “A Lily Root,” Northwestern “Headdress,” Central Aus- 
tralian “Cooked Rabbit on a Stick,” etc 

1. Both hands. Opening A. Take up left palmar string 
first. ^ 

. 2. Right hand. Drop index finger loop and extend. 

3 Left hand Bend index finger down over palmar string 
and uito its own loop. Press tip against palm to secure palmar 
string, raise elbow and drop all other strings on hand. Extend 
and drop index finger loop. 
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4. R%ght hand Turn baud palm downward, fingeiu to left 

5. Left hand Pass baud from left into long loop hanging 
from right band Move fingcra along base of right band and 
pick up from below on index fingei and httlc finger respectively 
the near right thumb string and the far right little finger string. 
Draw out through long, pendant loop and extend. 

6 Right hand Turn hand fingers iipwaid Hold stiings 
taut and bend index, middle and ring fingers downward in such 
a ivay that index finger passes into left index finger loop, ring 
finger into left little finger loop and middle fingei lietweon the 
strings of the two hiops respectivelv. 

7. Left hand Pass hand over light hand and move to light 
until strings are taut Drop left hand strings o\ ei back of i ight 
hand 

8 Right hand. Open hand, fingei s upwaid 

9 Left hand With index fingei pick up from above the 
loose palmar string on right hand and draw out (Fig 40) 



Kia 40 Fish Spear 
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xm vtrt^vA 

An action figure 


Waedamax, 

1. Right hand Place loop under foot and draw out into a 
long loop. 

2. Both hands. Insert hands into loop as in First Positidn 
and proceed as in Opening A 

3. Both hands Pass thumb over index finger strings and 
pick up from below the near little finger strmg, but do not return 
to position 

4 Teeth Pick up middle of lonrer near thumb string be- 
tween the teeth and draw out. 

5. Both hands. Draw the upper thumb strmg under the 
string held by teeth to Navaho the two loops. Drop string from 
teeth. Action is indicated by drawing hands apaii, then alter- 
nately drawing them upward away from foot (Fig. 41) 



Fio 41 Vulva 


XXUI. SPliAB 


Abunta. 

1. Both hands. Opening A. Take up left palmar string 
first. 


2. Right hand Drop index finger loop and extend. Drop 
thumb and little finger loops and let them hang below band.* 
With thumb pick up from the near side the near and far left 
index finger strings below the left palmar string. Draw out. 
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'With the back of the little finger pick up from below the far 
thumb strings as in First position 

3. Left han4. With index finger pick up from below the right 
palmar stiings as in Opening A Hold these strings secure by 
pressure from the thumb and middle fingei. 

4. Right hand. Drop all strings Pass hand over left hand 
and pick up with tips of thumb and index finger the lower left 
index finger loop Draw upward and rightward over the upper 
left index finger loops and extend (Fig. 42) 



XXIV Bed 

SovTBEBN Cbobs, Gnowanchcbuf, Moora. 

Similar patterns from different procedures are foimd in 
“Goanna” (XXXTX) and “Bunk” (XL). 

1. Both hands. Opening A. 

2. Both hands. Drop little finger strings and extend. 

3. Both hands. Pass little finger over index finger strmgs 
and pick up from below the far thumb string. Betum to posi- 
tion and tpm fiiigers upward. 
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4 Righi hand Pick left uulex Huger loop, lift oflp Huger 
tiiicl place ever all fiugeiK (»f left liaud to lieeome a wiiat loop. 

T) Lt'fi hand Kopoat Alovement 4 with left band. 

6 Right hand With thumb and index Hnger graap the far 
thumb and neai little finger strings of left band 

7 Left hand Withdiaw hand from all strings, then move 
hand to i ight and insert little Hnger and index finger into 'the 
far and neai loops respectively held by right thnmb and index 
fiugei 



8 Left hand R(>poat Movement 6 * 

9. Right hand Repeat Movement 7 Extend. 

10. Both hands Turn hand fingers outward Bend thnmb 
downward and pick up from below the loop which runs around 
all parallel strings. Drop index finger loop and extend. 

11. Both hands. Pick up from below with thumb the near 
little finger string Pindiki and extend slowly as yon bring right 
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hand npwai'd in front of laro, thon do\i7iwaid and ontward, at 
the same time bunging tlic loft hand inward and upward (Fig 
43). 


XXV. Bunk 

Djarit, KiDfA, Nanoumahua, 

Several Central Australian pattoins arc identical. 

1. Both hemds Opening A 

2 Both hands. Drop thumb loop Pass thumb over near 
index dnger string, pick up from below near little finger string 
and return to position 

3 Both hands Bend down middle fingei into index fingei 
loop, pick up from below the near index fliigei stiing (on ccntial 
side of far thumb stung) and return to position. Drop little 
fingei stiing so that there is a long pendant loop,* but do not 
extend. 

4 Both hands Move hands slightly together Wilhdra'w 
thumb from its loop, leach thumb ovei it and pick up on back of 
thumb the long pendant loop (formerly the far little ftng(*r 
string). Draw out and extend (Fig 44) 



Fia 44 Bunk 


Release noi*raal 
XXVT Eaqlehawk 

Wabdaman 

Two persons and a long string are required for this figure. 
1 First Person Both hands Opening A 
2. Second Person. Both hands Face First Person and in- 
sert hands from below into little fingei loop Draw his far little 
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finger string slightly toward you. Pass little finger away from 
you over his near little finger string and under his index finger 
strings. Turn palms upward and move hands together until 
little fingers touch. On each little finger there will be two strings 
(the index finger strings of the First Person). 

3. First Person. Both hands. Drop all strings except 
thumb loop. Pass all fingers from below mto thumb loop to 



Fiq 45 Eoglehawk 


change it to a wrist loop. Beach over palms of Second Person 
and pick up with tips of thumb and index finger his lower little 
finger string (the one farther from you), lift up and place over 
his thumb With tips of thumb and index finger pick up the 
remaining little finger string and draw slightly toward you. 

4. Second Person. Both hands. Drop all strings except 
thumb and wrist loops. Let loop on thmA shp to its tip and 
hold fast with tip of index finger. 

5. Both Persons, Both hands Poll string held by thumb 
and index finger toward you, raise elbows to permit wrist loop 
to slip over hand and on to strings, and extend hands shgllfly. 
Shift loop held by thumb and index to a wrist loop by pamriiig 
into it from below all fingers and thumb 
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6. F%r8t Person. Both hands. Bcsnd hands downward into 
large triangle formed by your near wrist strings and their con- 
tinuation. Hold the latter side of the triangle on the hades of 
the fingers and grasp between the tips of thumb and index finger 
the correspondmg string of the Second Person. 

7. Second Person. Both hands. Beach forward with tips 
of thumb and index finger and pick up the string resting on the 
backs of the fingers of the First Person 

8. Both Persons. Both hands. Baise elbows to change 
string held by thumb and index finger to the ball of the index 
finger, draw hands slightly apart and towaid you and permit 
wrist loop to slip easily over hand on to loop drawn out (Fig 

45) . 

Bcleuse normal 
XXVII BigPio 

Waudaman. 

Two poisons and an extra long string aie required 

1 Both Persons Stand face to face and pick up string in 
First position so that a rectangle is formed. Opening A (Fig 

46) . 

2. First Person Right hand. With tips of thumb and in- 
dex finger pick up left index finger loop and place as a wrist loop 
over right hand of Second Person (Fig. 47). 

8. First Person Left hand, ^peat Movement 2 with left 
hand. 

4 Second Person Right hand. Bepeat Movement 2 

5. Second Person Left hand. Bepeat Movement 2 with 
left hand (Fig 48) 

6. Both Persons. Right hand. Beach over left palm and 
lift up between tips of thumb and index finger the left far thumb 
string and the left near little finger string 

7. Both Persons. Left hand Withdraw hand from all 
strings, then pass hand to right and pick np on the little finger 
and thumb respectively the far and near loops held by right 
thumb and index finger. 

8. Both Persons. Left hand. Bepeat Movement 6 with left 
hand. 

9 Both Persons. Right hand. Bepeat Movement 7 with 
right hand. 
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10. Fxrst Person. Both hcmds. Hold hands fairly closo to- 
gether, fingers joined and upward. 

11. Second Person. Both hands Draw hands apart, filers 
upward and well extended (Fig. 49). 

Kelease normal 

''t 

XXVIII DiixyBao 

Wabdaman 

“Tortoise” in both Arnhem Land and Queensland is similar 
111 pattern. Two persons are required for this figure. 

1 Second Person. Opening A. Face First Person The 
strings are named from point of view of Second Person although 
First Person performs all subsequent manipulations. 

2 First Person. Both hands. Pick up near thumb string 
and place in mouth of Second Person Beach over mouth string 



Vm SO Dilly Bag 


and grasp between tips of thumb and index finger either of the 
diagonal strings running from far side of thumb to near side of 
index finger of other hand. Pull this string up over mouth 
string, then downward to form a small loop. Pass hand from 
above into this loop and grasp the other diag|pial string. Draw 
out through loop, then downward to form a new loop. Proceed 
similarly by drawing through each new loop, first one, tihen tiie 
other diagonal string wMoh runs from far side of index fln^ 
to near side of little finger of opposite hand. Finally pidc up 
the far little finger string, draw out into a loop and place over 
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little finger of Second Person. Pi<^ np loop held in month of 
Second Person, extend and place over his thumbs (Fig. 50). 

Belcase normal 

XXIX. Titbtlb 
Waoomak, Kidja, Djaiiu 

Arnhem Land "Tortoise” is similar m pattern Procedure 
is not given. Two persons and a long string are required. 

1. First Person. Both hands. Opening A. Turn fingers 
outward. The strings arc named from point of view of First 
Person although Second Person performs all subsequent manip- 
ulations. 

2 Second Pet son. With light tlinmb and index finger pull 
out the far little finger string between left thumb and index 
finger to form a loop. Hold loop secure with left hand, insert 
right thumb and index finger through it from below and grasp 
the diagonal string which runs from the right httle finger to 
the left index finger. Draw out through loop and form a new 
loop. Proceed in the same manner with the other diagonal 
string and m their turn with the strings running between each 
thumb and the opposite index finger Place the last loop in 
teeth of First Person 

3. Second Person, Place the loops held by left thumb and 
index finger of own hand on middle finger Proceed as in 
Movement 2 by drawing out through the left thumb and index 
finger the bottom string to the right of the strings held in own 
left hand, then the other strings in the same order as before 
Place last loop over the loft thumb of First Person 

4. Second Person Place the loops held by own left thumb 
and index finger on index finger Proceed as in Movement 2, 
this time taking the strings m the some order to the left of the 
strings held in own left hand and drawmg out the first loop be- 
tween the left ring and little fingers. Place last loop over right 
thumb of First Person 

5 Second Person, With right thumb and index finger re- 
move loop from teeth and place over thumbs of First Person. 
Place loops held by left ring and little fingers on left ring finger 
(Pig. 61). 
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I'lO 61 Turtle 

XXX Tubtle 


Djabu, Kidja 

Two persons are required for this figure 
1. Ftrst Person. Both hands. Opening A Face Second 
Person with palms him ard, fingers upward 

2 Second Person Both hands With palms facing pass 
hands from below into the little finger loops of First Person 
Bond httlo finger downivard and pass under index finger strings 
^fovc hands together until sides of little fingers touch. Turn 
palms upward so .that there will be two pi^ar strings across 
each little finger. ^ 

3. First Person. Both hands Drop all strings except 
thumb loops Pass all fingers from below into thumb loop and 
permit it to slip on to wrist. With tips of thumb and mdex 
finger pick up the upper palmar little finger string of Second 
Person (the string nearer to yon) and draw out slightly. 
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4. Sucond Person Both hatiJs Hook htlle &if(er over re- 
nmtmiig ])almHi httlo finger Hiring and draw out slightly. Place 
tip of index finger against tip of little fiiigei, turn hand palm 
downward and hook string on index finger. 

5. Both Pet sons. Both hands Draw out to permit wrist 
loops to slip over back of hands (Fig. 52). 



Flo 52 Turtle 

lleleasc normal 


STHINO FIOTTRES FORMED FROM OPENTNO A, 
MOVEMENT Z 

Movemknt Z 

A manipulation found in several fignios from North Aus* 
tralia is herein called, for want of a bettor name, Movement Z. 
In so far as we know, it is an elaboration of Opening A but since 
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it conceivably could be employed in otiier steps of construction 
some separate term seems warranted. An example of how the 
same result can be attained by a less dextrous manipulation is 
found m Movements 2-4 in “Gate” (XXXVII). 

1. Both hands. Opening A. 

2. Right hand. Pass thumb over all strmgs and press them 
downward. Beach downward over bent thumb with index finger 
and pick up from the far side with its ball the far little finger 
string Lift this string about an inch over the back of the thumb 
(Fig 53) Turn right palm toward you and at the same time ex- 
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Fio 53* A Step in Movement Z 



tend tliumb and index finger so that the picked up string will 
form a loop on their backs. Turn hand pahn outward. 

3. Left hand. Insert mdex finger from below into upper 
right thumb loop between right thumb and mdex finger and take 
loop off right thumb Extend and return to position (Fig. 54). 



Fiq 54 Movement Z Ck>mpleted. 
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XXXI. Two Blaokfellows 

Wabdaman'. 

1. Both hands. Opening A. Movement Z. 

2. Both hands Ineert little, ring and middle fingers and 
thumb from below into index finger loops and allow them to slide 
over back of hand. 

3 Both hands. Insert index finger from above into little 
finger loop, bend it back toward you and insert from above into 
thumb loop Pick up with back of index finger the far thumb 
string and draw it up thiough the little finger loop Extend. 

4. Bight hand. Hold strings secure, reach over back of left 
hand and with thumb and index finger pick up left w'rist stringy, 
lift over left hand and place on left thumb and index finger as 
in First position 

5 Left hand Repeat Movement 4 with left hand 

6 Both hands. Repeat Movement .3 

7 Both hands Hold strings slack and drop little finger 
strings. Extend Beach little finger forward and pick up from 
below with its back the near index finger string Return to 
position and drop index finger strings 

8. Both hands. There are now three loops on each thumb, 
one on each little finger. From each palmar stiing a diagonal 
string crosses to the far side of the thumb of the opposite hand. 
Bend index finger down over the palmar string and on far side 
of the diagonal string. Lift this string slightly with the near 
side of the index finger close to the point where it intercepts the 
palmar string Move the index fingei toward you over the 
string which runs from the far side of the thumb to intercept the 
middle of the far little finger string and insert downward on 
the far side of the far thumb stmig which riuis to the palmar 
string of the opposite hand (now supported by the index finger 
of the opposite hand) Pick up this string on the ball of the 
index finger, in addition to the one already caught there and re- 
turn to position by rotating the hands toward you and lowering 
the elbows. This movement places on the fiist joint of each in- 
dex finger two strings which now run directly from one index 
finger to the other. 

9, Bath hands. Drop thumb loops, turn palms outward and 
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draw out, working the strings slowly until figure is obtained 
(Fig. 55). 



j^^kUAMAN, NoAJNMAN 

long stung is required foi this figure The procedure 
Varies only in minor details from Yap “House of the Bios Bird” 
'^nnd Society Islands “Te Fare No Oro ” 

1. Both hands Opening A Movement Z 

2 Both hands, Movements 2 io 8 of “Two Blaekfellows ” 

3 Both hands Pi ess middle fingers against far index finger 
stnngs to hold them secuie Diop thumb strings but do not 
extend Tilt hands slightly outward so tliat strings just dropxied 



Fia 56 Bamboo 
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swing between palms. Beach thnmb upward and place tip 
against tip of index finger. Betuni hands to position and tilt 
slightly toward you so that index finger loops slide on to thumb. 
Release pressure of middle finger and return to position 

4. Both hands Pindiki and draw out, slowly working 
strings until figure is obtained (Fig 56). 

Release normal 

XXXIII Baik • • 

Wardaman, Ngainman 

1 Both hands Opening A Movement Z * 

2. Both hands. Drop thumb loop Beach thnmb ovei lower 
near index finger string and pick up from below on its back the 
two far index finger strings and diaw out shghtly between the 
upper and lower near index finger stiings, palms toward yon 

3 Both hands Bend little finger over the upper near index 
finger string, insert it downward and pick up from the far side 
the lower near index finger stnng Draw out slightly over the 
upper near index finger string and slide loop to base of little 
finger 

4 Both hands Hold strings slack, palms toward you. 
Drop thumb loops. Beach thumb over struigs just dropped and 
pick up from below on its back the upper near index finger string 
at the point where it runs across palm of Uttle finger Bend 
little, ring, middle and index fingers down over palmar string 
and ^tween Uttle and index finger strings and press tips against 
palm. Do not permit little finger strings to slip past the second 
jomt. Raise elbows slightly and extend carefully (Fig. 57). 
(A well spaced final figure is difficult to attain.) 



Fia 57, Bain 

Release nomal 
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XXXIV. DEVIIrDBVlL’S AETTB 

Noaikman. 

This figure iu an intermediate step in the eonstrnetion of 
“Crocodile” (XXXV), one of tho most widely distributed fig- 
ures m the Pacific Islands and Australia. It u seldom, how- 
ever, that this step is considered a separate figure and givdh a 
specific name It is therefore important to note this recognition 
in North Australia, Queensland “Mouth of a Fish,” and Fiji 
“Vasuok” 

1. Both hands. Opening A. Movement Z. 

2 Both hands Diop thuinb loop Extend. Pass thumb 
under index finger strings, pick up fiom below the near little 
finger string on its back and return to position Pass thumb 
between the near index fingei strings, pidk up from below the 
upper near index finger string and return to position Navaho 
thumb strings Drop upper index finger loop. Draw out and 
turn palms slightly inward, thumb extended (Fig 58) 



Fio G8 Dovll dc\ il '8 Ahub 


XXXV. CaooooiLB 

A continuation of Devil-devil’s Anus (XXXIV) 

Mblville Iblaki), Coast, East or Dauwin; Wabdaman, Noaiu- 
MAK, Djabtt, Kidja, Kabadjbbi, Nanottmabda, “Bunk”: 
Mabdudhttneba, “Spider Net”; Noawka, Pahjima, Inji- 
BANtu, Talaieji, Baiokq, Ikoabda, “Net”; Kbllbbbrbbik, 
SouTHEBN Obobb, “ Gate ” ; QuBBirBLAnn, “Shoal of Fish.” 
Of the figures known at present, this pattern seems to be the 
most W'idely distributed in Austraha and Oceania Exoepf for 
minor variant opening moves the procedure everywhere is the 
same. See D’Entrecasteaux “Number,” Yap “Ten Men,” 
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New Caledonia (Nameless), New Zealand ‘*Takapaa,” Fiji 
“Imbi," Tonga “Loukabe,” Society Islands “Pin ran amni” 
and Marquesas “Eaukape “ The final patteni also has been 
noted in the Caroline Islands The Yomba of West Afnea pro- 
duce a similar figure by an entirely different procedure. 

1. Both hands Construct ‘Devil-devil’s Anus” (XXXIV). 
Bend index finger over near index finger string and insert from 
below into thumb loop. Withdraw thumb from loop. 

2. Both hands Pass thumb nndci index finger strings and 
pick up from below on its back the near little finger string. 
Draw out and extend Pass thumb between the lower and upper 
near index finger strings and pick up from below on its back the 
upper near index finger string. Draw out and Na\aho thumb 
loops. 

3 Both hands Bend middle finger over the upper far index 
finger string, insert between strings of lower mdex finger loop 
and pick up from beloiv the lower near index finger stnng. 
Drop little finger loop Turn hands downward and outward 
workmg the string between index and middle fingers until figure 
is obtained (Fig 59) 



Fio. 09 Oroeodlle 

Belease normal 


XXXVT Cbooodilb’^Etb 

A continuation of Crocodile (XXXV) 

Manvois Island, Wabdaman “Vulva,” Ngainmak (not named) ; 
Noaluma “Small Bag.” 

Thb figure also is widely distributed in Oceania but in most 
cases the procedure differs. A step in Yap “Carrying Money” 
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in almost identical. Compare final pattern with Queensland 
“Sun Clouded Over.” 

1, Both hands. Construct Crocodile (XXXV). 

2 Both hands Turn hands palms downward, fingers out- 
ward Lay figure on lap and drop all strings. Along each of 
the two main parallel strings which support the figure are three 
small triangles (Fig. 59, A~F) 

3 Right hand Move hand over figure, turn palm toward 
you and pick up from the far side with ball of little finger the far 
parallel siring of the rightmost triangle (C) Do not lift up 

4 Left hand Pick up similarly the far jiarallel string of the 
leftmost triangle (^4). 

5. Right hand Bend thumb toward you, insert in rightmost 
triangle of the near transv'crse string and pick up from below 
the latter string (F) Do not lift up 

6. Left hand Pick up similarly the near transverse string 
of the leftmost triangle (I?) 

7 Both hands Lift hands with strings slack and turn palms 
facing by lowering elbows. Bend index finger acioss palm and 
pick up from below on its back the far thumb string Hold se- 
cure on back of first knuckle by pressure of thumb and diaw out 
Turn hands fingers downward so that central figure rests on lap. 
Withdraw thumb and index finger from strings Insert thumb 
downward into little finger loop, move hand slightly away from 
yon and pick up from below with back of thumb the near lap 
string. Return to position Pindiki and draw out (Fig. 60) 



Fia 60 Crocodile ’i 
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XXXVir Gate 

Southern Crosb, Kellbhbehrin. 

This figure is the same as “CJrocodile” (XXXV) but the 
procedure varies in the initial movements. 

1. Both hands. Opening A. 

2 Both hands. Drop thumb strings Bend face over all 
strings, pick up with teeth the middle of the far httle finger 
string, and draw back over all strings 

3 Left hand. Insert index finger from above into loop held 
by teeth, bend downward and pick up from below on its back 
the light mouth string. Draw to left. 

4. Right hand Pass hand to left under the left mouth string 
and return to right picking up this string on the right index 
finger Drop loop held in month 

5. Both hand.s Proceed with Movement 5 in **Devil-<leviPs 
Anus” (XXXTV) and the three movements m “Crocodile” 
(XXXV) (Fig 59) (At Southern Cross and Kellerberrin 
Navaboing apparently always is done with the aid of the teeth ) 

STRING FIGURES FORMED FROM OPENING B 
XXXVIll Men Coming to a Fight 

Maraura, Wardaman (not named) 

This figure is almost identical in procedure with New Cale- 
donia “Sardines” and Kiwi Papuans “A Path ” In the latter 
instance the niimbor of men can Ik* diminished until none is loft 
This feature was not observed in either of the Australian groups 
Compare finished figure with “Canoe” (Fig. 72) and “Bandi- 
coot” (Fig 89). 

1. Both hands. Opening B 

2. Both hands Puss thumb under index finger strings 
Bend index finger down, place tip against tip of thumb and al- 
low its loop to slip on to thumb With little finger pick up from 
below the lower far thumb string and extend. Pindiki and draw 
out. Turn hands palms outward, fingers upward 

3. Both hands Hold far index finger string secure by pres- 
sure from the middle finger. Pass thumb under the far httle 
finger string and upward into index finger loop With back of 
thumb pic^ up the fi^r index finger string, withdraw index finger 
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and draw out with thumb on far side of little finger strings. 
Hold strings taut, raise elbows and turn hands fingers down- 
wardt palms toward body at level of hips. Hold near little 
finger string secure by pressure from middle finger. Rotate 
thumb upward toward body to twist its loop and at the same 



Fio 61 Men Conung to a Fight 



Fig 62 Men Coming to a Fight 



FfO 68. Mon Coating to a Fl^ht. 
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time lower elbows and bring fingers upward, palms still facing 
body. Beturn to position. 

4. Both handn. Pick up from below on back of thumb the 
near little finger string Pmdiki and extend (Fig 61). 

To make two more men come to the fight 

5. Both hands Repeat Movements 3 and 4 (Fig 62) 

To make more men come to the fight 

6. Both hands Repeat Movements 3 and 4, etc (Fig. 63) 

Release normal 
XXXIX Goanna 

Waudaman, Noainman, Istjuiaxw, Mabdudhunbba “Spider 
Net,” Ingahda “Net,” Wkbtrbit Victobia (not named). 

This figure is widely distiibnted in Oceania but the proce- 
dures differ Compare “Bed” (XXIV) and “Bunk” (XL) 

1 Both hands Opening B 

2 Both hands Bend thumb down into mdex finger loop and 
Iiick up from below the far index finger string. Draw out and 
extend Pick up from below with back of little finger the near 
index finger string and extend Drop mdex finger loop by push- 
ing strings off finger with tips of thumb and middle finger Pin- 
diki and draw out. 

3 Both hands Hold far index finger sti ing secure by pres- 
sure from middle finger. (The Mardndhunera drop thumb 
strings and extend ) Slacken other strings and drop thumb 
loop. Pass thumb under all strings and pick up from below 
on its back the far little finger sti ing Draw under all strings 
and return to position Place tip of thumb against tip of index 
finger, raise elbows slightly and allow index finger loop to slip 
on to thumb Extend 

4. Both hands. Hold strings slack, palms facing, fingers 
outward. Drop little finger loop, bend little finger forward 
across palm and pick up from below on its back the far thumb 
string. Findiki but do not extend. 

5. Rtght hand. Turn hand palm downw’ard and lower to 
level of waist, then turn palm inward to face body, fingers to the 
loft, and raise to level of chin. 

6. Left hand. At the same time as Movement 5, bring hand 
palm downward to level of chin, then outward, downward and 
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back to body at level of ^aist (Fig. 64). The illustration gives 
the point of view of the manipulator looking down on his hands. 





Fig 64 Ooaunu 


This position of the hands can bo changed to tlie normal ex- 
tension by the following mauipulation obseived among the 
Tngarda and othei tubes along the Gascoyne and Lyons Bivers 

7. Left hand. Move hand outward and leftward. 

8, Right hand Move hand doumward until back of hand and 
central figure rest on lap. Carefully withdraw fingers from all 
strings so that the latter remain on lap as m Fig 65. With fin- 



Fio 65 A Step in ^^Omnnn " 
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gcrs downward and palm to left insert little finger into (v4) the 
near loop (formerly the index finger loop) and index finger into 
(B) the far loop (formerly the httle finger loop). Extend and 
return to position Insert thumb fiom below between httle fin- 
ger strings. Bend down tip of index finger, place against tip of 
thumb and allow index finger loop to slip on to thumb Pindiki 
and extend (Fig 66) 



Fia 66 Vuriant Kxlfnwon of ‘Mjonnnii’* (Fig 04 ) 


9 Both hanth If flguie is distorted, drop index finger 
strings and extend, then Pindiki and extend 

XL Bunk 

Djahit, Kidja. 

The proecduie dilTers from “Bed” (XXIV) and “Goanna” 
(XXXIX) Two persons are required for this figure 

1. First Person Both hands Opening B Face Second 
Person, palms outward, fingers upward 

2 Second Person, Both hands Pass liands, palms down- 
ward, toward First Person undei his index fiiigei strings an<l 
over his thumb strings Move hands slightly togethei Bend 
httle finger between First Person’s thumb strings and pick up 
on its bach his far thumb string. Tiini hands outward to change 
string to palmar side of httle finger and draw out slightly until 
hands are free of other strings Pick up from below on back 
of thumb your palmar httle finger string and lift up slightly. 
Pass little finger upward under the First Person’s near little 
finger string, hook it securely and draw out under string testing 
on back of thumb Turn hands palms inward, then downward 
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and outward until thumbs point downward. Move hands under 
strings of First Person and pidli up from above with back of 
thumb his far thumb string. Return to position by lowering 
elbows and remove strings from hands of First Person. Pin- 
diki but do not extend. 

3. Second Person. Right hand Turn hand palm down- 
ward and lower to level of waist, then turn palm inward to face 
1>ody, fingers to the left, and raise to level of chin 

4. Second Person Left hand. At the same time as Move- 
ment 3, bring hand with palm downward up to level of chin, then 
move it outward, downward and back to body at level of waist 
(Fig. 64). The illustration gives the point of view of the manip- 
ulator looking down on his hands 

XLI Python 

Waudaman. 

This figure is widely distributed in the Pacific Islands (and 
elsewhere in the world) but the procedures differ greatly Al- 
though the manipulations arc different for D'Entrecasteaux 



Vm m A stop in ^Pjrthou '* 


‘'Yum” and New Caledonia "Bracelets” it is interesting to note 
that these figures aic made on the lap as in this North Australian 
example 

1. Both hands Opening B. 

2 Both hands. Turn hands palms downward and lay strings 
acioss knees. Drop all strings. Pass ha^fis from the sides 
centerward between the two loops until they almost meet at the 
center. Reach fingers down between the ^agonal strings and 
pass outward under the far diagonal string. With tiie ball of 
the little finger pick up from above the far transverse striug and 
draw back toward you between the diagonal strings. Beach 
thumb back toward you over the near diagonal string and pick 
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up from below on its back the near transverse string (Fig. 67). 
Baisb hands palms facing to catch strings and return to position. 

3. Both hands, Pindiki and draw out. Turn banils palms 
downward and lay figure across lap. Withdraw thumb and in- 
dex finger from their loops. Move hands slightly together, slid- 



ViS. es A stop In “Python “ 


mg little fingers along the far httle finger string (the string 
nearest to you). Straighten the little finger by passmg it out- 
ward under the two diagonal strings which run outward from 
the middle of the near transverse string, then bend it down over 
the far transverse string and hook it up from the far side Bend 
thumb back toward you and insert under the near transverse 
strmg from the far side (Fig 68) Betum to position with the 
picked up strings by turning palms toward you and lowering 
elbows. Pindiki and draw out (Pig. 69) 



Belease normal 


XLII. Boombharo 

WARDAMAlir. 

This simple figure is identical in pattern with Queensland 
'^Boomerang" and New Guinea '*A Fish Head,’* the procedures 
of wfahfii are not given. 
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1. Both hands. Opening A. 

2 Both hands. Bend thumb doivn into index finger loo^ and 
pick up from below the far index finger string. Draw out and 
extend. Pick up fiom below with back of little finger the near 
index finger string and extend Drop index finger loop by push- 
ing strings ofi finger with tips of thumb and middle finger. 

3. Both hands. Pindiki and extend (Fig 70). 



XLIII. Canob 

Taoomak, Noainmax, Waroamax, Kidja, Djabu 

This figure is a eoiitmuation of “Boomerang” (XLII). An 
identical pattern is Queensland “Biver.” 

1. Both hands Construct “Boomerang” (XLII). 

2 Both hands Drop index finger loop and with back of lit- 
tle fiiigoi pick up from below the far thumb string. Turn hands 
iiith fingers pointing downward and lay figure on lap. With- 
diaw fingers from all strings. 

3 Both hands With ball of Ultle finger pick up from the 
far side the diagonal string. Pass thumb downward on near 
side of diagonal string, move it back toward you and pick up on 



Fra 71 A Step in “fiaaoe 
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its back the near transverse string (Pig 71). Lift up these 
strings and return to position. 

4. Both hands. Pick up from below with the back of thumb 
the near little linger string near base of little finger. Extend 
hands, Pindiki and diaw out (Fig. 72) 



Release normal 


XLIV Wateh 

A continuation of Boomerang (XLll ) 

Waiidamax. 

1 Both hands, tbnstruet “Boomerang” (XLII). 

2. Both hands Hold fur index finger string secure by pres- 
sure from the middle finger Turn hands palms outward, fingers 
upward. Pass thumb outward between the far index finger and 
far little finger stiings and mo\e hands togethei so that tips of 
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thnmli medt on the far side of the ‘‘boomerAiig.*’ Bend tiiumb 
toward you and pick up on its back the two diagonal strings 
which comprise the side of the ‘‘boomerang.’^ Separate the 
thtunbs and draw out carefully. Drop the index dnger strings 
and extend. Pmdiki and draw out working the strings until 
figure is obtained (Fig 73). ^ ^ 

XIjV. BiLioxFBia/iw Steals a Lubra 

Wabdamab. 

Identical patterns are Arnhem Land **Dead Man” and 
Queensland “Large Lizard,” the procedures of which are not 
given. 

1. Both hands. OpcmngB. 

2. Both hands Pass thumb over near index finger stnng 
and pick up from below the far index finger stnng. Extend. 
Pass little finger over near index finger string and pick up from 
below on its back the far thumb stnng Extend (Pig 74). 



Drop index finger loop by pushing upward with tips of thumb 
and middle finger. FindiH and extend (Pig> 75). 

3, Both hands. At the very middle of %e far index finger 
string two strings cross. Hold palms outwa|df. fingers upward, 
and pick up these two strings with the teeth. Draw out several 
inches. Pass thumb outward and upward into little finger loop. 
Rotate thumb downward, then inward and upward by raismg 
and lowering elbows to pick up the far little finger string. Drop 
index and little finger strings and return to position. 
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4. Left Jtand. Pass little finger from below into right thnmb 
loop and take off. 

5. Right hand There arc now four strings running from 
the teeth to the left hand. From left to right these may be 
termed A, B,C and D Pass right hand from below between B 
and C at a point near the mouth. Move hand, palm facing yon, 
down these strings until it reaches a loop which runs under A, 
over B and C, and under D. Bend the middle and index fingers 
away from you over this transverse string and pass middle finger 
under the string looped over the thumb strings, and the index 
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fing er undor the string looped over the little finger strings. 
Bend middle and index fingers upward to pick up the two strings 
indicated (Fig 76), and draw out between B and C. Drop the 
strings held in the teeth. Pass the right hand to the month, 
palm toward you, and pick up with the teeth the loops on the 
middle and index fingers Withdraw' right hand from all 
strmgs Turn hand jialm upward, fingers outward, and insert 
little finger into left little finger loop from below 

6 Left hand Withdraw little finger from its loop and in- 
sert from below' into left thumb loop. Withdraw left thumb 
from its loop 

7 Both hands Beturn to position Beach to the mouth, 
pick up betw'ecn the tips of thumb and index finger the strings 
held by teeth and remove Pinch tips of thumb and index finger 
until nails meet and raise elbow's so that loop shps on to index 
finger. Lower elbows, turn palms upward, straighten index 
finger and turn hands palms facing Insert thumb from below 
into little finger loop and leturn with near little finger string 
and far index finger stiing, draw'ing them under the near index 
finger string Drop index finger loop Pindiki and extend 
(Fig 77). 



Belease normal |> 

XLVI. Box Afteb Lubba Buns Awax 
A contmuation of Blackfellow Steals a Lubra (XLV) » 
Waboaman. 

Queensland “Little Bird” has the same pattern. 
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1. Both hands Construct ^'Blackfellow Steals a Lubra.” 
The Lubra is on tbe left, the Blackfellow on the nght. 

2. Both hands. Torn hands palms downward, fingers out- 
ward, and lay figure across lap. Drop all strings 

3. Right hand. Hold hand palm downward, fingers to left, 
and hook with the ball of the little finger from the far side the 
far transverse string to the right of the “Blackfellow.” Do 
not lift string Bend thumb toward you and pick up from the 
far side the near transverse string to the right of the “Black- 
fellow ” Do not lift string (Pig 78). 



PiQ 78 A St*sp m Aftur Lubra Buna Away ** 


4 Left hand Kepeat Movement 3 with left hand to pick up 
the same strings to the left of the “Blackfellow” (Fig. 78). 

■5 Both hands. Lift the hands with the picked up strings by 
lowering the elbows Pass index finger from below into thumb 
loop and lemovo from thumb. Pass thumb undei index finger 
strings and pick up from below the near Uttle finger string In- 
sert thumb from below into index finger loop and withdraw index 
finger. Pindiki and extend (Fig 79) 



Pio 79 Boy Aftpr Lubra Buna Away 
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FLYING FOX SERIES 

MelviixiK Island. 

XLVri Canoe 

Ainhem Land “Qoanna” and “Stringray” are similar in 
pattern. 

1 Both hands. Opening B. 

2. Btght hand. Pass thumb over near index finger stiiug 
and pick up from below the far index finger string 

3 Left hand. Pass thumb under near index finger string 
and pick up from below the far index finger string Draw out 
and extend. 

4 Both hands Pick up from below with back of little fiiigci 
the near index finger string. Drop mdex finger loop by pushing 
upward with tips of middle finger and thumb. Pindiki but do 
not work strings 

5 Both hands Navaho thumb strings by picking up pend- 
ant loop with teeth and lifting over thumbs Turn hands palms 
upward, reach little, ring and middle fingers upward into index 
finger loop and bend towai d you over the string just Navahoed 
Press this string against palm and draw strings taut by extend- 
ing thumb and index finger (Fig. 80). (Compare with Pig. 96.) 



XL VIII. Fiasr Fltino ^x 

A continuation of Canoe (XLVII) 

The procedure is similar to New Caledonia '‘Bird Lime on 
a Tree.” 

€. Both hands. Bend thumb over middle finger. Bead index 
finger over thumb and allow far index finger string to slip on to 
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back uf thumb. Extend middle, ring and little fingcia, Pmdiki 
and draw out (Fig 81) 



XLIX. Skcond Plying Pox 

A continuation of Fiist Flying Fox (XLVII) 

New (^aledoiua “Pour Pigeons” is similar in pro(*odure, 
South Australian “Pish Net” in pattern 

7 Both hatuh Navaho thumb strings Drop little finger 
loop. Turn hands downward and outward and extend (Pig 82) 



L. Thiiid Plying Fox 

A continuation of Second Flying Pox (XLIX) 

8. Both hands. Return to position 

9. Bight hand. With the tips of thumb and index finger 
grasp the intersection of strings midway between left thumb and 
index finger. 

10. Left hand. Withdraw hand from all strings and pass 
hand palm downward over right arm. Extend httle finger and 
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move to the left along right thumb until it can be inserted from 
the right into the near loop held by nght thumb and index finger 
(previously the left thumb loop). Draw this loop slightly to the 
left and turn hand thumb upward. Bend thumb down and in- 
Hort from below into left little finger loop. Turn thumb to right 
and insert into far loop held by nght thumb and index filler 
Return hand to position 

11. Right hand Drop strings held between thumb and in- 
dex finger tips 

12. Left hand. Repeat Movement 9 for left hand. 

13 Right hand Repeat Movement 10 for right hand 

14 Left hand Repeat Movement 11 for left hand. 

15 Both hands Pindiki and extend (Fig. 83) 



Fia 83 Third Fljring Fox 



Fu> 84. FourOt Fox 
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LI. Fourth Fmujo Fox 
A continuation of Third Flying Fox (L) 

16. Both hands Withdraw thumb from strings and pass 
away from you into diamoud-shaxied space nearest to thumb 
(Fig. 83, A, B) Bond index finger over back of thumb and 
allow far index finger string to slip on to near side of thumb 
Return to position. Pindiki and extend (Fig 84) 

A SERIES OF STRING FIGURES 

Wabdaman. 

In this series of nine figures (n~i) two players alternate in 
taking a finished figure otf the hands of the othei and making it 
into a diffeient figure Tlieie are basic sumlanties with two 
senes m the Gilbert Islands but in the latter various inter- 
mediate figures aie found and several of the similar or identical 
figures are invei tod 


LIl (a) Boombkano 

1. First Person Both hands Opening B. Construct 
“Boomerang” (XLII) Face Sw*ond Person, palms outward, 
fingers upward (Fig. 85) 



LIII (6) Python 

2. Second Person. Both hands With palms downward, 
thumbs toward yon, reach over upper transverse string with 
little finger and pick it up close to index finger of First Person 
(Fig. 85, A and B). Bend thumb downward and pick up from 
above the lower transverse string. Turn hands upward b}' 
lowering elbows, straighten little finger, draw all strings away 
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from First Person and extend. With back of thumb pick up 
from below the near little Anger string, Pindiki and extend (Fig. 
86) Turn palms downward, Angers outward. 



Fio 8fl l*}thon 


LIV (r) InvEBTEu Boomerang 
A similar pattern is Queensland “Cassowary” 

3. Fits/ Pet son Both hand‘> Pass hands towaid Second 
Pei sun and insert thumb and little Anger into triangle facing 
his index Anger (Fig. 86, A and B), With back of thumb pick 
up his fai index Anger string and with back of little Anger his 
neai thumb string (which runs to meet the former) Withdraw 
stiings from Second Person and extend. With back of thumb 
pick up from below the near Uttle Auger string, PindiM and ex- 
tend (Fig 87) Hold palms outward. Angers upward 



FiQ. 87^ lavertrd Biiomerong 
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LV (d). Unnamed Fiouhe 

4. Second Person. Both hands With palms downward, 
thumbs inward, pick up from above with little finger the far in- 
dex finger string (Fig. 87, A and B) Bend thumb downwaid, 
insert in triangle {x) in center of fignie and pick up, on its hack 
(j/), the lower transveise string (far little finger stung) Re- 
move all strings from First Person and extend. Pick up from 
below on back of thumb the near httle finger string, Pindiki and 
extend (Fig. 88) Hold palms outwaid, fiiigcis upward 



Flo 88 Uiiiiijniid Figuio 


LVI (c) Bandicoot 

5. Ftrst Pet son Both hands. Hold palms facing, fingers 
upward. The figure hold by the Second Person can be divided 
roughly into throe main parts, a large central section (Fig 88, 
X), bordeied on each side by a triangle Pass the little finger 
into the triangle, move the hands togethei and pick up on the 
ball of the finger the diagonal string (A, B) which runs between 
the two hand-to-hand strings. Secure stung by pi easing tip of 
little finger against palm Turn hands palms downward by 
elevating elbows and pass thumb and index finger into largo 
central section {X). Enclose between thumb and index finger 
the string (C, P) which runs from Second Person’s thumb to the 
lower transverse string. Lower elbows and remove all strings 
from Second Person. Pick up from below with back of thumb 
the near little finger string, Piudiki and extend (Fig. 89). Turn 
palms downward. 
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Fio 80 BaiiiUeoot 


LVII (/) Unnamed Figuiie 

6 Second Person Both hands Hold palms facing, fingers 
outward Pass hands over figure and pick up from below with 
little finger the string which runs from back of thumb to the 
First Person’s far little finger string (the lower transverse 
string, Fig 89, ^, £) Encircle this string with little finger and 
draw toward you until past all strings Turn palms downward 
Move hands away again, reach down with thumb and index on 
far Bide of your little fiuger string and pick up the string which 
runs from Second Person’s thumb to his far index finger string 
(the upper transverse string, Fig. 89, C, D). Lower elbows, 
straighten fingeis, lift all strings from First Person and return 
to position Pick up from below with back of thumb the near 
little finger string, Pindiki and extend (Fig 90). Hold palms 
outward, fingers upward 



Tto 00 Figure 
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LVIII {g). Ukmabckd Fioubk 

7. First Pei son. Repeat Movement 2 (Fig. 91). Hold 
palms downward 



LIX {h) Unnamw) Figubis 

8. Second Person Repeat Movement 3 (Fig. 92). Hold 
palms outward 



yio 1*2 Unmimed Figure 


LX (t). Watikb (A Rivbb Bed) 

9, Fm st Person Both hands. Hold palms outward, thumbs 
downward. Pick up from below With httle finger the upper 
transverse string close to Second Person’s index finger (Fig. 
92, A, R). Bend thumb downward and insert into small triangle 
which faces the lower transverse strmg about one-third toward 
center from hand (Fig. 92, (’,/>). Pick up the transverse string 
on back of thumb by lowering elliows, lift all stnugs from Second 
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Person and extend. With back of thumb pick up from below the 
near little finger string, Pindiki and extend (Fig. 93). 



STRING FIGURES FORMED PROM OPENING C 
LXl Foitr Blackfellows 

Noainman. 

An identical pattern is Queensland “Four Boys Walking in 
a Bow “ A fairly long string is required for this figure. 

1. Both hands Opening 0 

2 Both hands With thumb pick up from below the upper 
ncai index fingei string and draw out With little finger pick 
up fiom below the upper far index finger stung and draw out 
Diop upper loop from index finger and extend. 

3 Right hand. With middle finger pick up from below the 
left palmar string and return 

4 L(‘ft hand With middle finger pick up the right palmar 
sti mg between the middle finger strings and extend. 

5. Right hand Hold strings secure, pass hand over loft 
hand and with the tips of thumb and mdex finger pick up the 
loft far little finger string Carry this string over the back of 
the left little and ring fingers and drop between the left ring and 
middle finger (thereby changing the little finger loop to a ring 
finger loop in inverted position). 

6 Left hand. Repeat Movement 5 witl^eft hand Return 
to position 

7 Right hand. Turn hand palm toward you and bond little, 
ring and middle fingers over all strings to hold them secure. 
Boll hand to left by raismg elbow and with the index finger and 
thumb lift up the loft far thumb string, the index and middle 
finger strings and the near ring finger string. 
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8. Left hand Bond the little finger forward over Uio far 
ring finger string and undei the stringe held np by the right 
hand and pick up from below the left near thumb string Draw 
out and leturn to position 

9. Left hand Repeat Movement 7 with left hand 

10. Right hand Repeat Movement 8 with right hand 

11. Both hands Drop thumb loop Bend thnmb over near 
index finger, pass it aviay from yon under all other strings and 
return with the far little finger string on its back. 

12 Both hands The near index finger string now runs un- 
der the thumb strings, thence up over the near thumb string to 
the oentei of the figure. Turn hands palms toward you Bend 
little finger down over middle finger strings and pick up fiom 
below on its back the aforementioned string at a point midway 
lie tween its intoi section with the near thnmb stung and the 
center of the figure (Fig 94) Return to position and Navaho 
little fingei loops 



13. Right hand Reach index, middle and ring fingers over 
back of left hand and pull the loops on the left index, middle and 
ring fingers ovei the ends of (bo fingei s so that they drop on 
the palmar side. 

14. Left hand Repeat Movement 13 with the loft hand. 

13. Both hands Draw the hands slightly apart until the 

loops dropped are free Bend index finger over far thumb 
string and pick up from below the near thumb string 
Straighten the finger and withdraw the thnmb to transfer thumb 
loop to the index finger in an inverted position. Pass thumb 
under index finger strings and pick up from lielow the near 
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little finger string. Z^ass thumb from below into index finger 
loop and withdraw index finger Extend slightly, Pindiki and 
draw out, working the strings slowly nntil figure is obtained 
(Fig 95). 



Keleaso normal 


LXII. Cauok 

Waboaman. 

This figure has the same namo and procedure m Queensland 

1. Both hands. Opening C. 

2. Right hand Pass thumb between upper and lower near 
index finger strings and pick up from below the far npper index 
finger string Beturn to position 

3. Left hand. Pass thumb between upper and lower near 
index finger strings and pick up from below the far lower index 
finger string. Beturn to position. 

4. Both hands Pass ring finger over the npper near index 

finger string, pick up from below the lower near index finger 
string and extend. Hold taut the far nng finger string and move 
the thumbs shgbtly together. This movement should cause the 
upper near index finger string, which runs from hand to hand, 
to swing beneath the other strings. * 

5. Both hands. Turn hands so that filers point upward, 
palms outward, and let the long hanging string swing to the 
level of the thumbs. Pass index finger downward into thumb 
loop, then move it away from yon over the hanging sMng. 
Hook the index finger over this hanging string and return to 
position with it by rotating the finger and lowering the elbows. 
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Turn hands palms downward, fingers outwardi Drop thumb 
strings and extend. 

6. Both hands Pass thumb downward between ring finger 
strings and return with the near index fingei string which runs 
from hand to hand (Fig 96) (Compare wuth Fig 80 ) 



LXTIT Nft 

Swan Beach 

TMs figure is found in North Australia, Central Australia 
and Queensland under various names 

1. Both hands. Opening C 

2 Right hand Pass thumb between upper and lower near 
index finger strings and pick up fiom below the far upper index 
finger string 

3 Left hand Pass thumb between the upper and lower near 
index finger strings and pick up fiom below the fai lower index 
finger string 

4. Bight hand Pass middle, ring and little fingers toward 
you over the far lower index finger string and press tips of 
fingers against palm of hand Straighten the nuddle finger and 
pick up from below the near lower index finger string 

6. Left hand Pass middle, ring and httle fingers toward 
you over the far upper index finger string and press tips of 
fingers against palm of hand Straighten the middle finger and 
pick up from below the lower near index finger string 

6. Both hands. Keep little and nng fingers pressed against 
palm and turn hands palms toward you so that upper hear mdex 
finger string assumes a palmar position across the middle finger 
Bend the middle finger over this stniig and rotate the finger 
downward, outward and upward to wind this strii^ once around 
the first joint This movement causes the former middle finger 
loop to slip off the finger Extend. 
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7. Both hands The string just dropped by the middle finger 
now runs from a point where it passes over the near middle 
finger string to the near side of the index finger. Piek up this 
string from the far side with the back of thumb. Navaho near 
thumb strings. Return to position and drop bttle finger strings. 

8. Both hands Turn hands palms downward Bend the 
thumbs towaid each other, thence downward and outward to 
wind the near thumb string once around the thumb. Extend 
and work strings until figure is obtained (Fig. 97). 



LXIV TTinTLB 

Ngahla, Noaujma “Spider Not.” 

Arnhem Land “Tortoise” is similar Two persons and a 
long string are leqmred. 

1 First Person Both hands. Opening 0. 

2 First Person, Both hands. Treat the double loop as a 
single string and execute again Opening 0 to place a quadruple 
loop on the index fingers. 

3. Second Person Left hand Insert index finger from 
above into loops held by First Person near his right hand and 
remove from his right index finger. 

4 Second Person, Right hand With palm downward pick 
up from above with ball of ring finger one of the near strings a 
few inches from left index finger of First jperson and draw out 
slightly. Pass index finger over this strmg, pick up from above 
with its ball a second string and draw out over first string. 

5. Second Person. Right hand. Straighten index finger un- 
til the back of the first joint rests under ring finger string. Move 
thumb along ball of index finger to catch palmar index finger 
string on back of first joint of thumb. Separate thumb and in- 
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dex finger slightly Pass index finger forward and pick up from 
above with its ball a third string. Draw this string out over 
second string 

6 Second Person. Right hand Proceed similarly to Move- 
ment 5 and pick up the fourth ncai string and each of the four 
far strings of the quadruple loop. When the eighth string has 
been drawn out on the ball of index finger pass the index finger 
outward under all strings toward right hand of First Person 

7. First Per,son Right hand. Pass index finger downward 
into loop on right index finger of Second Pci son and take off 

8. Second Person Right hand Pass index finger down- 
ward into ring finger loop and take off 

9. Both Pet sons Both hands Extend hands slightly to 
draw strings taut (Fig 98). 



Tm 98 Turtle 


STRIliG FIGURES FORMED PROM ELBOW OPENING 
LXV. Tomahawk 

Waoomak. 

1. Elbow Opening. 

2. Right hand. With tips of thumb and index finger pick up 
the near left arm string, carry over back of left hand and place 
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between left nng and little fingers. Drop string from r4^ 
hand Turn hand palm upward, fingers outward. Move hand 
away from you and pick up between the little and nng fingers 
the string suspended from the far side of the left nng finger. 

3. Both hands Draw hands apart and assume usual position 
but be sure that the left arm loop is secure above the left eQiow. 



Turn hands palms downward so that far i mg finger string runs 
across palms Bend thumb down under this string from the 
near side and, by turning hands palms facing, pick up on back of 
thumb. Ketum to position 

4 Left hand. Proceed as in Opemng^ by picking up the 
right palmar string from below with the index fi^r (the rig^t 
palmar string must be picked up first). 

5 Right hand. With the index finger pu^ up from below the 
left palmar string and draw out between the left index finger 
strings 
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6. S/tght hand. Beiid thumb ovci the far thumb string, pass 
under the index finger strings and the little finger strings and 
return with the far little fingei string. Draw up through the 
original thumb loop and allow the latter to slip off the thumb 
and on to the new loop (Navaho) Drop little finger loop 

7. Left hand. Diop index finger loop Drop little finger 
loop and extend (Fig 99). 

LXVI IdGUTNINO 

Waooman 

1. Elbow Opening 

2. Right hand. Pass hand between body and elbow loop, pick 
up from near side with the fingers, palms upward, the far left 
arm idiring about half to bottom of loop and diaw op near 
body 

3. Left hand Pick up from the far side with the fingers, 
palms upward, the near left arm string about halfway to bottom 
of loop. 

4 Both hands Bring bands toward each other and turn 
palms downwaid by elevating elbows Shghtlv overlap the in- 
dex fingers, right hand outmost, to foim a small pendant loop 
Insert in this loop from the far side the index, middle and ring 
fingers and lock the crossed strings by bringing the tips of these 
fingers against tip of thumb Hold strings secure and point 
fingers downward so that left aim loop will fall over left hand 
and on to strings This movement will also cause the far nng 
finger string to hang below the hands in its original position of 
a pendant loop 

5. Both hands. Tuin hands palms facing and raise fingers 
slowly until they point outward thus changing the aforemen- 
tioned far ring finger string to a far little finger string. Sep- 
arate thumb and fingers and extend carcfullv. There shonld be 
two loops on each thumb and one on each little finger Piudiki 

6. Right hand. Turn hand palm downward, fingers outward. 

7. fjoft hand. Close little, rmg and middle fingers against 
palm. Botate hand outward and downward, then inward and 
upward to wind once on the index finger all the loft hand strings 
(Fig. lOO). 
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LXVJI. Axb 

Wahiuman 

3. Elbow Opening 

2 Right hand Slide elbow loop npwaid over left shonJdoi 
Pass hand between body and loop and pick up from below be- 
tween tips of thumb and index linger, palm uptrard, the far 
(back) shoulder string about half way to bottom of loop Draw 
up near body 

3 Left hand Pick up from below between tips of thumb and 
index dngcr, palm upward, the near (front) shoulder string 
about half way to bottom of loop 

4 Both hands Bring bands toward each other and turn 
palms downward by elevating elbows Slightly overlap the in- 
dex fingers, right hand outmost, to form a small pendant loop 
Insert index finger in this loop fiom the far side imd lock the 
eiossed strings by locking tip against tip of thumb. Extend 
hands carefully. Straighten index finger and raise thumb to 
place a loop on each thumb and index finger. Shrug shoulder to 
cause shoulder loop to slide over left hand on to strings. Extend 
and return to position 

5 Both hands. Pass thumb over near index finger string 
and pick up from below the far index finge| string. Bend little 
finger over near index finger string and pi^ up from below the 
far thumb string. Ketum to position and drop index finger 
loop by pushing strings from below with tips of thumb and 
middle finger 

6 Both hands. Press far thumb strings against index finger 
and Pindiki. 
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7 Right hand. Turn hand palm downward 
8. Left hand Close little, ring and middle fingers against 
palm. Rotate hand downward and outward, then inward and 
upward to wind once on the index finger the left hand strings 
(Fig. 101) 



STRING FIGURES FORMED FROM ODD OPENINGS 
LXVIII House 

Waruaman, 

Two stiings and two persons are required for this figure 

This figure is widcl> distributed in the l^acific Islands With 
only trivial differences the procedure is similar m Queensland 
“Turtle,” Yap “House,” New Zealand “Moutohora,” Mai- 
qnosas and Hawaii Compai isuns should be made with similai 
%ure8 from Queensland, Marin-anim of New Guinea, and Palau, 
the manipulations of which aic not given 

1. Both Persons Sit on ground face to face with legs 
crossed. Pick up First String, form a square and lay on ground 
between the four feet Pick up Second String and make an- 
other square by inserting hands from below to form wrist loops 

2. First Person Both hands With thumb and index finger 
lift up the Second Person ’s ncai w'nst string and draw toward 
you. 

3. Second Person Both hands. Turn hands downward by 
raising elbows, pass hands away from you under the string held 
up by First Person, and pick with thumb and index finger his 
near wrist string 

4. Both Persons Both hands Draw hands apart and per- 
mit wrist loops to slip over hands on to strings by raising el- 
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bows. With ball of mdox finger hook up comer of square made 
hy First String, draw up through loop, and permit latter to slip 
off finger and on to strings (Fig. 102). Place new loop over foot. 



Fio 102 A Step la *‘Hoaw " 



Fro lOS 
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5. F%rst Person, Right hand. Jieach into center of £gare 
and lift up between thumb and index finger the two central 
strings (Fig, 103). 

STRING TRICKS 

LXIX. “Cutting Orr thb Hbad” 

Wabdaman, Southern Cross (not named by either). 

1. Right hand Place string over head so that a long loop 
hangs in front of body. 

2. Both hands With thumb and mdex finger pick up middle 
of string of pendant loop Baise hands to level of month and 
cross them witli strings tightly drawn Pick up with teeth the 
intersection of crossed strings and bring hand back to a position 
directly in front of shoulder. Extend index finger so that string 
becomes a thumb loop (Pig 104) Swing hands upward and 



backward to toss far thumb string over head to nape of neck 
Betain loop on thumb and return hand to shoulder position, 
palms outward, fingers upward Brmg hands suddenly together 
with a loud clap and at the same time release strings from 
teeth. Both strings now appear on back of neck. 

LXX “Hanoino” 

Taoomah, Wabdaman, Bbinken, Muujk-Muixik, Swan Beach, 
SonxHBBN Oboss (not named by these tribes). 

1, Bi^kt hand. Place string over head so that a long loop 
hangs in front. Pick up right loop string, carry upward to left 
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to wind once tightly around neidc, and drop to form a pendant 
loop again 

2. Right hand Pass band o%'6r right string of loop, pick up 
middle of left loop string between tips of thnmb and index finger 
and return to position 

3 Left hand Pick up middle of right loop string with tips 
of thumb and index finger and return to position 

4. Both hands Bring hands together so that the strings 
Cl OSH neat index finger Encircle the two strings with index 
finger and lock by pressure fiom tip of thumb Pass middle, 
ling and little fingers into loop which hangs below. Draw hands 
apart and turn palms facing (Fig 105). Raise hands, insert 
head into loop from below and drop all stiings. 

5. Either hand. Pull any string and all stnngs will come 
off nock 



na 100 "Hnnging ” 


LXXI. BunnooKY 

Wardaman, Sotitheru Cross (not named), Noauuma “Fingers 
Caught.” 

1. Left hand Hold hand with fingers and thumb outward 
2 Right hand Hang loop over leftithnmb and hand and 
withdraw right hand. Insert index finger from the left under 
near thnmb string, reach between thnmb and index finger and 
pi(^ up from the right with ball of finger the far thumb string. 
Draw out to the left of near thumb string to form a small loop, 
rotate index finger inward and upward to give loop a twist, and 
place it over left index finger. 
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3. Right hand. In a similar manner pick up the far hand 
string between the index and middle fingers and place, after 
twisting, on the left middle finger 

4. Right hand. Proceed similarly by drawing out and twist- 
ing a loop from between the middle and ling fingers and placing 
on the left ring finger, and from between the rmg and httle fin- 
gers and placing on the little finger (Fig 106). 

5. Right hand Draw taut the two long hang ing strings 
Lift left thumb loop utf thumb and diop Now pull on the near 
long hanging string and all the strings will come off the fingers. 



LXXli “Cutting Orr Tiifc Finoiviis” 

Darwin, Mooumbrk, Swan Reach (not named in these iilaces). 

] Right hand Place stiing across loft jialm, palm upward, 
fingers outward, so that long loop hangs below With thumb 
and index finger giasp both stimgs of hanging loop and diaw 
them upward in such a maimer that the near string passes be- 
tween little and ring fingers and the fai stung between index 
and middle fingers Diaw strings taut, move hand to left so 
that strings pass between left index finger and thumb, then move 
hand back to right to cairy stiings over left thumb (Fig 107) 

2. Left hand Bend index finger over upper thumb near 
string and by rotating the finger downward and outward pick 
up a loop on this finger 

3. Right hand Draw lower near left thumb string between 
left little and ring fingers and drop all strings from right hand 
(Fig. 108 > With thumb and index finger pick up the two left 
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tlmmb loops, draw tightly between the left middle and ring 
fingers and drop on far side (Fig. 109). Draw out the left 
palmar string and all the strings will be free 



LXXTII. CuTTiNa Off the Nose 

Noaluma, 

This trick is the same as Torres Strait ‘‘A Ply on the Nose,” 
except that the loop is made in reverse ordir. 

1. Both hatide. Hold string between tips of thumb and in- 
dex finger, with palms downward and hands about four inches 
apart, so that a long loop hangs below. 

2. Right hand. Circle hand forward, Uion bade to the left 
until tips of thumbs meet to form a small loop. 
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Fio. 109 A Stop m ^'Cutting Off tho H'iugors 

3. Both hands Qrasp cioBsed strings between tips of thumb 
and index finger and place in teeth so that the small loop hangs 
from the mouth. Drop all strings from hands. 

4 Left hand. Grasp both strmgs of the long hanging loop 
and hold taut with strings uncrossed 

5. Rtffht hand Pass hand forward through long loop above 
the left hand Turn palm upward and raise hand until index 
finger is directly in front of small loop held by teeth Bend 
index finger down into small loop (Fig. 110), hook finger over 
lower part of a loop and rotate finger leftward, then upward to 
give loop a twist (Fig 111) Place tip of index finger against 
tip of nose, palm facing you. 
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6 Left hand To “cut off tlie nose” give the long loop a 
jerk and at the same time release the string from the teeth. 



Fia 111 A Step m ^'Catting Off thu No»o ” 


LXXIV “Thbeadinq the Needle” 

Noaluma, Mooumbek, Swan Beach (not named m these areas) 
A single piece of string is better foi this widely distributed 
catch, although a loop used as a single string m'iII do 

1. litght hand Place string over left thumb, palm inward, 
fingers to right, so that about ten inches of string hangs on the 
far side of thumb With right thumb and index finger pick up 
the near thumb string and wind several times around thumb. 



Eia, lia "Tbreuding tlie Needle ’* 
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Make a email loop in the remainder of string held m right hand 
and place this between left thumb and mdex finger so that the 
long hanging part of the string is near the base of the left thumb 

2. Right hand. With tips of right thumb and index finger 
pick up the hanging end of the original far thumb string and 
draw to right without pulling taut Hold this string as if you 
w^ore threading a needle and make several passes tuw'ard the loop 
(Fig. 112). Finally draw^ this string tight and allow it to pass 
upwaid between the left thumb and index finger at the same time 
as you pass the right hand quickly over the left hand This 
movement draws the string up into the loop but gives the impres- 
sion that it has been passed through the loop 


APPENDIX A 

Stking Figuhes hiom Arnhem Lanu, North Austiiaija 

These figures weie collected by Mr. H. U Shepherdson at 
Milingimbi, North Austialia, and mounted on paper fur the 
South Australian Museum The manipulations were not re- 
corded but since many of the patterns arc the same as those 
collected by the author a few hundred miles to the southwest it 
seems safe to conclude that some of the procediiies in the two 
districts are identical. 

Theie is one local pocuhaiity not noted in any other region, 
the presence of several twists in fhe strings at various pomts of 
the patterns This arrangement presumably is a distinctive 
contribution to string figure construction 

1. Stmgtay 8 peat — This figure belongs to the same class as 
Lily (Fig. 25), Headdress (Fig 27), Hut (Fig 28), Fish Spear 
(Fig. 40) and Spear (Fig. 42) There are four loops of which 
two are on the same finger. 

2. Qoanna — Identical with Bunk (Fig. 44), Men Coming to 
a Fight (Fig. 61), Canoe (Fig 72) and Bandicoot (Fig 89) 

3. Stingray — The same as the preceding with added twists 
in the strings which run from each diamond to the thumb 

4. Crocodile — The same as Net (Fig. 97), Second Flying Fox 
(Fig. 82) and Tliird Flying Fox (Fig. 83) except for the twists 
in the strings which run from each lateral diamond to the thumb. 
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5. WalUdjy'a Inteshnes. — Similar to the preceding except 
that the twists separate the two central diamonds. 

6. Sun. — The same as Crocodile’s Eye (Fig. 60). 

7. Dead Man. — The same as BlaekfeUow Steals a Lnbra (Fig. 
77). 

8 Tortoise. — Similar in type to Hilly Bag (Pig. 50), Turtle 
(Fig. 51) and Turtle (Fig. 98). 

9 Mutchichi — ^Identical with Hilly Bag (Fig. 17). A 
doubled string is employed. 

10. Honey Comb. — The same as Bod (Fig. 43) and Qoanna 
(Figs. 64 and 66). 

11 Crab. 

12. Native Companion 

13. Ftrc Sticks 

14. Mopoak. 

15. Fresh Water Turtle. 

16 Turtle Shell — The same as South (Queensland Turtle 


APPENDIX B 


String Figvbkr from Hermannsburo, Centbal Aubtbaua 


These figures, mounted on paper in the Sonth Australian 
Museum, wore collected by Mr N. B Tindale and others at 
Hermannsburg, Central Australia, from mixed Arunta and Ku- 
katja natives. The procedures were not recorded. In many 
specimens the strings have slipped, hence comparison is difficult. 
However, many patterns can be identified as identical with North 
Anstrahan designs. It will be seen that several patterns have 
a variety of names 

At the present time there seem to be no outstanding features 
to distinguish Central Australian figures from those of other 
areas. 


1. Deep Water Hole with Ripples. — Simihir to Devil*devil’s 

Anus (Fig. 58). ^ 

2. Woman . — I * 

3. Cloud. These figures are tiie same as Bunk 

4. Lieard (Fig. 44), Men Coming to a Fight 

5. Frog ’(Pi** 61)f Canoe (Fig. 72) and Ban- 

6. Woman with Child, dicoot (Fig. 89). 

7. Dogs Copulating. 
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Except i‘or ulight alterations in the exten- 
Hions these fonr figures soom to be the 
same 

-The same as a stop m Blackfellow Steals 


8. Cooked Rabbit on a Stick, — Of the same general type as 
Lily (Fig. 25), Headdress (Fig. 27), Hut (Fig. 28), Fish Spear 
(Fig. 40) and Spear (Fig. 42). 

H. Rahhit Randicoot, — Suggestive of Emu Foot (Fig. 29) 

10. 7'ivo Dogs — Similar to the preceding except that the de- 
sign IS at each end 

11. Testicles — 

12 Stone. 

13 Crayfish 
14. Native House 
15 Lai ge Lizard 

a Lubra (Fig. 76) 

16. Baby Evacuating — The same as Fourth Flying Fox (Fig. 
84 ) 

17 Wooden Baby Carnet — ^Identical with Opciung A (Pig 

3) 

18. Little Bird. — Resembles Blackfellow (Fig 22) and Boy 
after Lubra Runs Away (Fig. 79) 

19 Beetle — 

20 Fishing Net 

21 Carpet Snake 

22. Bird. 

23. Snake 

24. Eagle. 

25 Little Dog 

26. Centipede 

27. Mythicod Large Water$n<dce — The same as Goanna 
(Figs. 64 and 66) and Bed (Fig 43). 

28 Gently Running Water — Appaicutly the same as Croco- 
dile (Fig. 59). 

29. Mm Sittvng Down. — The same as Fiist Plymg Fox (Fig. 
81). 


These iiguies are comparable with Men 
Cuming to a Fight (Fig 62) and Python 
(Figs 69 and 86). 


30. Mm (Pattern of Scat 
in Sand). 

31. Perns, 

32. Little Boy, 

33. Bock Hole, 

34 Bull Ant, 

35. Four Men Sitting Down 

36. Two Women Fighting, 


3i , Bed, 

38. Ngappa Crow Walking 
inth Wmgs Drooped 
39 Butterfly 

40. Duck 

41. Two Women Sitting 
Down. 

42. Ring Necked Parrot, 
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43. Ground Lark. 

44. Bandicoot. 

45. Monkey. 

46. Chickens. 

47 Small Pish 

48 Butterfly 

49 Big Spider. 

50. Camel Rope 
51 Eaglehawk. 

52. Kivilakmila 

53 Two Kangaroos 
54. Native Mice Playing 
55 Yertitjina 
56. Dog Chasing an Emu. 
57 Bird. 

58. Witchety Grub Mob. 

59. Long Edible Snake 

60 Two Intertwined 
Snakes 

61. Two Arunta Natives. 

62 Quarrel Between Two 
Women with Sticks 
63. Ct eek in Flood 


64 Dingo Pups. 

65 Four Food Bonds. 

66 Kangaroo. 

67 Ants. 

68. Marsupials 

69 Two Arunta Women 
Hitting Each Other 

70 Platform of Branches 
on which Churmga ate Laid 

71. Yards for Mustering 
Stock (in imitation of fish 
weirs). 

72. Hairy Caterpillar 
Found in Eucalyptus Tree. 

73 Pregnant Dingo 

74. Pouched Rat. 

75 Winter Flood. 

76 Waterholes Dug in 
Sand of a Creek in Dry Coun- 
try. 

77 Lizat d 

78. Lteard. 


APPENDIX C 

String Figures from the Ooobono, South Austbalu 

This figure was collected hy Mr N. B. Tindale of the South 
Australian Museum where it is now mounted on a card. The 
mampulation was not recorded. In view ot Cawthome’s re- 
port of string figures among the Adelaide tribe in 1844 it seems 
likely that other figures were formerly knpwn in the nearby 
Cloorong district. 

1. Fish Net . — ^The design is identical nmh Second Plying 
Fox (Pig 82), Third Plying Pox (Pig. 83) and Net (Fig. 97). 
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APPENDIX D 

String Figures from the Biamantina District, 

South Australia 

These figures, mounted on paper in the South Australian 
Museum, were collected by Mr N. B. Tindale in the Diamantina 
district in the northeastern pait of the state The manipulation 
was not recorded 

1 Yam . — This figure belongs to the same general class as 
Lily (Fig 25), Headdress (Fig. 27), Hut (Fig 28), Fish Spear 
(Fig 40) and Spear (Fig 42). There are four separate loops. 

2. Man Stalkmg Emu — Theie are three progressive figures 
in a series. 
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APPENDIX V 

(jUP and Sawkb 

This fiRilre, learnod in Philadelphia from an ATnerican-bom 
Scotch jprl of nnniigiant patents, is included heroin as a mat- 
ter of reeoid No infoniiatiou is available as to its ultimate 
origin (^oinj)unson should be made with “Dressing a Skin” 
of the Thompson Indians, liiitish Columbia, given by Jajme, 
p 30 
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1 Both hand^ Opening A 

2 Both hand.\. Bend thumb over ncai index finger string 
and pick up fiom below on its back the far index linger string 

3 Both hands. Navaho thumb stiings, drop little finger 
stimgs and extend (Pig 113) 

Release Diop index finger strings and extend 
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